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The  appearance  of  these  volumes  has  certainly  been  well 
timed.  Since  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe,  the  attention 
of  her  scientific  world  has  been  strongly  attracted  towards  the 
lone  forgotten  questions  of  a  north-west  passage,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  reaching  the  Arctic  Pole.  All  national  attempts  at 
discovery,  in  those  high  northern  latitudes,  are  entitled  to  the 
most  unqualified  thanks  from  the  lovers  of  knowledge,  for  they 
are  obviously  undertaken  without  any  expectation  of  benefiting 
commerce,  could  there  exist  hopes  of  complete  success.  The 
chimerical  idea  of  shortening  the  passage  to  India,  by  making 
a  thoroughfare  of  the  polar  basin,  has  long  since  been  abandon- 
ed, and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  whaling  vessels  do  not 
already  penetrate  farther  through  the  ice  than  prudence  will 
at  all  times  justify.  It  is  a  pleasant  spectacle  to  see  the  spirits 
of  the  men  who  direct  the  energies  of  great  nations,  infusing 
themselves  in  this  manner  into  me  pubhc  measures  Uiey  con- 
trol, and  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that,  in  this  age  of  selfish 
policy,  when  all  the  barriers  that  were  raised  asainst  political 
wrongs,  in  days  that  are  gone  by,  have  fallen  before  the  arm  of 
the  strongest,  the  very  men  who  might  be  supposed  to  feel  them- 
selves beyond  the  reach  of  public  opinion,  are  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish the  period  of  their  power  by  measures  that  may  add 
something  to  the  credit  of  their  minds,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
their  policy.    It  is  to  this  great  corrective,  which  has  grown 
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v^  with  the  mftreh  of  knowledge,  that  the  world  is  indebted  tor 
most  of  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made,  since  the  cupidity 
of  the  navigators  tempted  them  to  explore  unknown  seas  in 
search  of  the  treasures  of  an  unknown  world.    The  circumna- 
▼igation  of  the  globe,  with  the  general  diffusion  of  commerce,  has 
left  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  continents  or  islands  of  much  im- 
portance, have  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  seamen  of  this  age ;  and 
the  expeditions,  which  have  been  sent  out  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  are  chiefly  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  advancement 
of  learning.     To  Geographical  knowledge  there  must  necessa- 
rily be  limits,  but  to  the  elementary  part  of  the  study  belong 
facts  that  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  whole  sisterhood 
of  the  sciences.     Although  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of  any  na- 
tions that,  like  the  ancient  Mexicans,  can  add  millions  to  the 
known  numbers  of  the  human  race ;  or  of  islands  that,  like  New- 
Ho!land|  may  aspire  to  the  name  of  continents ;  yet  we  are 
gradually  filliog  up  the  picture  whose  outlines  were  drawn  by 
Columbus,  Magelhaen,  de  Gama,  and  Van  Dieman.   Some  of  its 
rudest  lineaments  are  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  there  are 
facts  connected  with    the  knowledge  of  these    inhospitable 
regions,  which  are  thought  to  be  of  more  importance  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Geographical  science,  than  those  which  depend 
on  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world.    Without  in- 
cluding any  of  the  interesting  experiments  connected  with  the 
extremes  of  cold,  and  its  effects  on  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
we  have  the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole — ^the  principle  of 
magnetic  attraction — the  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  needle, 
and  the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.     These 
are  all  mysteries  which  the  eye  of  theory  has  never  been  able 
to  penetrate,  and  which  will  probably  continue  concealed  until 
the  hands  of  enterprise  and  perseverance  have  enabled  us  to  re- 
move their  veil.     The  late  voyage  of  Captain  Parry  promises 
to  aid  us  greatly  in  the  undertaking,  and  we  wait  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  an  authentic  relation  of  his  progress 
ipay  enable  us  to  build  up  something  of  a  theory,  whose  foun- 
dation can  be  laid  on  the  results  of  his  experience.    We  have 
devoured  the  gleanings  of  information  that  have  already  found 
their  way  into  the  pages  of  the  periodical  works  of  his  country, 
and  have  learnt  enough  to  justify  our  hopes,  that  the  time  is 
approaching  when  we  are  to  prevail  over  the  frozen  barriers 
which  have  so  long  hidden  ten  degrees  of  latitude  from  our  in- 
vestigation.    In  following  the  hardy  mariners  in  their  danger- 
ous voyage,  the  heart  of  the  scholar  warms  in  proportion  as  the 
bodies  of  the  adventurers  freeze. — This  interesting  expedition 
has  determined  Greenland  to  be  a  large  island,  and  created  a 
strong  probability  that  there  is  a  communication  between  Hud- 
son's bay  and  thepolarsea,  by  an  inlet  detachingalso  the  country 
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of  flie  Esquimaux  from  the  main.     But  we  are  doing  injustioe 
to  our  author. 

Mr.  William  Scoresby,  jun.  has,  for  many  years,  been  the 
master  of  a  Greenland  whaler,  from  the  port  of  Whitby,  in  the 
north  of  England.  In  this  work  he  does  not  confine  himself  to 
the  incidents  of  any  one  voyage  in  particular,  but  relates  such 
facts  as  he  has  collected  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years'. experi- 
ence in  the  business.  The  first  volume  is  confined  to  the  more 
scientific  part  of  the  subject,  and  contains  various  experiments^ 
which,  if  not  of  any  great  moment  to  the  learned  world,  are  ex- 
tremely creditable  to  the  author,  and  might  serve  as  incentives 
to  others,  in  similar  situations,  to  employ  their  leisure  hours 
in  a  similar  way.  The  second  treats  more  particularly  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  fishery.  In  anticipation  of  the  official  report  of 
Mr.  Parry,  we  will  defer  the  examination  of  the  matter  of  the 
former,  until  we  are  enabled  to  compare  the  experiments  of  the 
two ;  and  as  the  work  is  very  rare  in  this  country,  shall  make 
large  extracts  from  that  which  dwells  on  the  incidents  of  a 
life  that  is  so  little  known  to  the  mass  of  our  readers.  In  jus- 
tice, however,  to  Mr.  Scoresby,  we  must  give  a  sample  of  his  man- 
ner of  treating  the  graver  parts  of  his  subject.  The  Fishe- 
ries at  the  north  are  carried  on  in  seas  of  vast  depth,  and  the 
whale  is  supposed  to  seek  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  when  run- 
ning under  the  impulse  of  affright  from  the  first  blow  of  a  har- 
poon. At  such  moments  he  sometimes  takes  from  the  boats  be- 
tween one  and  two  miles  of  ''line,"  and  the  state  of  exhaustion 
in  which  he  rises  is  thought  by  our  author  to  be  as  much  pro- 
duced by  the  vast  pressure  he  undergoes,  as  by  his  animal  ex- 
ertions. Under  this  impression,  Mr.  Scoresby  made  a  variety 
of  experiments,  at  various  depths,  and  with  different  sorts  of 
wood,  until  he  succeeded  in  inventing  a  kind  of  barometer  [or 
bathoineter]  to  determine  the  depdi  of  the  water ;  the  result  is 
curious,  although  it  will  not  prove  very  useful  to  the  mariner. 

'  *  At  great  depths,  the  efifect  of  the  pressure  of  the  sea  is  not  a  little 
curious.  My  father  met  with  the  followiog  singular  instance,  in  the 
year  1794,  which  I  have  taken  from  his  log-book  : 

*  On  the  31st  of  May,  the  chief  mate  of  the  Henrietta  of  Whitby, 
the  ship  my  father  then  commanded,  struck  a  whale,  which  **  ran" 
all  the  lines  out  of  a  boat,  before  assistance  arrived,  and  then  dragged 
the  boat  under  water,  the  men  mean  while  escaping  to  a  piece  of  ice. 
When  the  fish  returned  to  the  surface  to  '^  blow,"  it  was  struck  a 
second  time,  and  soon  afterwards  killed.  The  moment  it  expired, 
it  began  to  sink,  which  not  being  a  usual  circumstance,  excited  some 
surprise.  My  father,  who  was  himself  assisting  at  the  capture,  ob» 
serving  the  circumstance,  seized  a  grapnel,  fastened  a  rope  to  kf 
threw  it  over  the  tail  of  the  dsh,  and  fortunately  hoeked  it.  It  con* 
tiflued  to  sink ;  but  the  line  being  held  fast  in  the  boat,  at  length 
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•topt  it,  though  not  until  the  **  strain*'  was  such  that  the  boat  was 
in  danger  of  sinking.  The  <*  bight,"  or  loop  of  a  rope  being  diea 
passed  round  the  fish,  and  allowed  to  drop  below  it,  inclosed  the 
line  belonging  to  the  sunken  boat,  which  was  found  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  observed.  Immediatelj  the  harpoon  slipped  out 
of  the  whale,  and  was,  with  the  line  and  boat  attached  to  it,  on  the 
^  point  of  being  lost,  when  it  was  luckily  caught  by  the  encompassing 
rope.  The  fish  being  then  released  from  the  weight  of  the  lines  and 
boat,  rose  to  the  surface  ;  and  the  strain  was  transferred  to  the  boat 
connected  with  the  disengaged  harpoon.  My  father,  imagining  that 
the  sunken  boat  was  entangled  among  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  that  the  action  of  a  current  on  the  line  produced  the  extraordinary 
stress,  proceeded  himself  to  assist  in  hauling  up  the  boat.  The  strain 
upon  the  line  he  estimated  at  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  ton,  the 
utmost  power  of  twenty-five  men  being  requisite  to  overcome  the 
weight.  The  laborious  operation  of  hauling  the  line  in,  occupied 
several  hours,  the  weight  continuing  nearly  the  same  throughout. 
The  sunken  boat,  which,  before  the  accident,  would  have  been  buoy- 
ant when  full  of  water,  when  it  came  to  the  surface  required  a  boat 
at  each  end  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  *^  When  it  was  hoisted  into  the 
ship,  the  paint  came  off  the  wood  in  large  sheets,  and  the  planks, 
which  were  of  wainscot,  were  as  completely  soaked  in  every  pore, 
as  if  they  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  since  the  Flood !"  A 
wooden  apparatus  that  accompanied  the  boat  in  its  progress  through 
the  deep,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  piece  of  thick  deal,  about  fifteen 
inches  square,  happened  to  fall  overboard,  and  though  it  originally 
consisted  of  the  lightest  fir,  sunk  in  the  water  like  a  stone.  The  boat 
was  rendered  useless  ;  even  the  wood  of  which  it  was  built,  on  being 
offered  to  the  cook  as  fuel,  was  tried  and  rejected  as  incombustible. 

*  This  curious  circumstance  induced  me  to  make  some  experiments 
on  the  subject.  1  accordingly  attached  some  pieces  of  fir,  elm,  and 
hickory,  containing  two  cubical  inches  of  wood  each,  to  the  marine- 
diver,  and  sent  them  to  the  depth  of  4000  feet.  Pieces  of  wood, 
corresponding  with  each  of  these  in  shape  and  weight,  were  immersed 
in  a  bucket  of  sea- water,  during  the  time  the  marine-driver,  and  its 
attached  pieces,  were  under  water,  by  the  way  of  distinguishing  the 
degree  of  impregnation  produced  by  pressure,  from  the  absorption 
which  takes  place  from  simple  immersion.  On  being  brought  up,  they 
were  all  specifically  heavier  than  sea-watear ;  and,  when  compared 
with  the  counter-parts,  the  clear  effect  of  impregnation  by  pressure, 
was  found  to  be  302  grains  in  the  fir  and  hickory,  and  316  grains  in 
the  ash.  This  experiment  was  repeated  in  latitude  78^  2',  on  the  7th 
June,  1817,  by  the  immersion  of  several  articles  of  different  shapes^ 
and  sizes,  to  the  depth  of  4566  feet.  On  this  occasion,  the  appara- 
tus was  90  minutes  on  its  way  down,  rested  48  minutes,  and  took  36 
minutes  in  drawing  up,  being  altogether  160  minutes  under  water.' 

FoL  i.pp.  191—194. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  give  the  results  of  numerous  experi- 

*  *My  friend  Professor  Leslie  suggested  this*  variation  of  trying  the  rela- 
te degree  of  impregcatioD,  oo  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  of  different 

pes;— a  hint  which  I  profited  by  in  my  latpr  espcTiments.' 
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ineiits  ndade  on  small  pieces  of  wood,  but  their  length  precludes 
oar  extracting  more.  We  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
dangers  peculiar  to  whaling  in  the  northern  seas. 

*  From  a  narrative  of  the  loss  of  several  of  the  Dutch  Greenland 
fleet  in  the  year  1777,  we  learn,  that  the  ship  Wilhelmina  was  moor- 
ed to  a  field  of  ice  on  the  22d  of  June,  in  the  usual  fishing  station, 
with  a  large  fleet  of  other  whalers.  On  the  25th,  the  ice  having  rapidly 
closed  around,  the  Wilhelmina  was  closely  heset.  The  pressure  of  the 
ice  was  so  great,  that  the  crew  were  under  the  necessity  of  working  al- 
most incessantly  for  eight  days,  in  sawing  a  dock  in  the  field,  where- 
in the  ship  was  at  that  time  preserved.  On  the  25th  of  July,  the 
ice  slacked,  and  the  ship  was  towed  by  the  boats  to  the  eastward* 
After  four  days  laborious  rowing,  they  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
opening,  where  they  joined  four  ships,  all  of  which  were  again  beset 
by  the  ice.  Shortly  afterwards,  they  were  drifted  within  sight  of  the 
coast  of  Old  Greenland,  about  the  parallel  of  75^^  north.  On  the 
15th  of  August,  nine  sail  were  collected  together ;  and  about  the 
20th,  after  sustaining  a  dreadful  storm,  and  being  subjected  to  an 
immense  pressure  of  the  ice,  which  accumulated  around  them  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  high,  two  of  the  ships  were  wrecked.  Two  more  were 
wrecked  four  or  five  days  afterwards,  together  with  two  others  at  a 
distance  from  them.  On  the  24th,  Iceland  was  in  sight ;  some  of  the 
ice  was  in  motion,  and  two  ships  seemed  to  escape.  Another  was 
lost  on  the  7th  of  September  ;  and,  on  the  13th,  the  Wilhelmina  was 
crushed  to  pieces,  by  the  fall  of  an  enormous  mass  of  ice,  which  was 
so  unexpected,  that  those  of  the  crew  who  w^re  in  bed,  had  scarcely 
time  to  escape  on  the  ice,  half  naked  as  they  were.  One  ship  now 
alone  remained,  to  which  the  crews  of  four,  and  the  surviving  part 
of  the  crew  of  a  fifth,  (that  was  wrecked  on  the  30th  September,) 
repaired.  By  the  beginning  of  October,  they  had  drifted  to  the 
latitude  of  64^;  and  on  the  11th,  the  last  ship  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  ice,  and  sunk.  Thus,  between  three  and  four  hundred  men. 
were  driven  to  the  ice,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
almost  destitute  of  food  and  raiment,  and  without  hut  or  tent  to 
shield  them  from  the  piercing  wind. 

*  On  the  30th  of  October,  the  miserable  sufferers  divided.  The 
greater  part  betook  themselves  to  the  land,  and  attempted  to  travel 
along  its  rugged  shores,  while  the  rest  remained  on  a  field  of  ice, 
until  it  drifted  as  far  as  Staten  Hook,  and  then  proceeded  in  their 
boats  along  shore.  The  want  of  shelter  and  proper  clothing,  expo- 
sed them  to  dreadful  fatigue  and  suffering,  being  often  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  walking  to  and  fro  on  a  sheet  of  ice  during  the  obscurity 
of  night,  to  save  themselves  from  being  frozen  to  death.  At  length, 
after  experiencing  several  acts  of  kindness  from  the  native  Green- 
landers,  about  140  of  the  men  reached  the  Danish  settlements  on 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland  ;  the  remainder,  consisting  of  about  200 
persons,  perished.* 

*  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  ship  which  survived  to  the  latest  period, 
set  with  the  ice  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  usual  fishing 
station,  (probably  in  latitude  78**  to  80*)  to  the  latitude  of  about 

•Beschryviog  der  Wakisvanfifst,  vol.  iv.  p.  18-— ;!3.  &c. 
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62^  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  longitude,  perhaps,  of  5^  to  6* 
east,  to  about  40^  west ;  and  that  the  ice  still  continued  to  advance 
along  the  land  to  the  southward.  This  extensive  drift,  at  the  lowest- 
calculation,  must  have  embraced  a  distance  of  about  1300  miles,  on 
a  course  S.  43^  W.  (true),  and  having  been  performed  in  about  108 
dajs,  averages  twelve  miles  a-day  exclusive  of  the  advance  that  was 
made  towards  the  east,  from  the  25th  to  the  28th  of  July.' 

Fol.  I  pp.  216—217. 

This  is  only  one  species  of  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  ice :  It  is  divided  into  several  kinds,  and  to  each  belongs 
its  peculiar  danger.  Icebergs  or  mountains  abound  less,  and  are 
perhaps  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  field-ice.  They  are  often- 
times the  means  of  safety  to  a  ship  when  threatened  by  the 
approach  of  enormous  bodies  of  the  other.  The  "  berg"  when 
on  soundings,  frequently  touches  the  bottom,  and  becomes  sta- 
tionary ;  and  at  all  times  it  is  less  affected  by  the  currents,  than 
(hat  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  vessel  will 
therefore  beat  up  under  the  lee  of  an  Iceberg,  and  continue 
there  in  safety,  while  the  field-ice  is  separated  by  the  mountain, 
and  drifts  by  on  either  side  ;  without  such  a  defence,  the  ship 
would  inevitably  be  taken  from  her  course — and  perhaps  crushed 
between  two  masses  of  the  field-ice.  In  such  situations  the 
danger  to  be  dreaded  is  from  the  parturition  of  the  "  berg''  itself. 
Whalers  call  their  game  "the  Bull,"  "  the  Cow,"  and  "the  Calf." 
From  this  nomenclature  they  have  derived  the  term  "  Calv- 
ing" as  applied  to  Icebergs.  It  is  meant  to  express  the  sepa- 
ration of  masses  from  the  mountain,  and  is  of  two  kinds, 
that  which  falls,  and  that  which  rises.  The  former  is  seldom 
injurious  to  any  thing  but  the  boats,  for  the  vessel  will  hardly 
approach  so  near  to  a  visible  danger,  as  to  come  under  their 
weight.  But  the  latter,  breaking  off  from  the  main  body  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  from  their  lesser  gravity  rise  and  strike  the 
vessel  with  such  a  momentum,  as  proves  fatal  even  to  the 
double  fasteningof  a  Greenland  whaler. 

The  second  volume  of  our  author  is  more  particularly  devoted 
to  his  immediate  profession ;  and  as  he  is  a  discerning  and 
practical  man,  we  shall  draw  largely  on  this  volume  for  inter- 
est, feeling  confident  that  the  novelty  of  the  subject  will  find 
it  readers.  Speaking  of  instances  of  extraordinary  luck,  he  re- 
lates a  case  or  two,  where,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's fisherman,  he  got  something  more  than  a  "  glorious  nibble.'* 

*  The  ease  with  which  some  whales  are  subdued,  and  the  slightness 
of  the  entanglement  by  which  they  are  taken,  is  truly  surprising  ; 
but  with  others  it  is  equally  astonishing,  that  neither  line  nor  harpoon, 
nor  any  number  of  each,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  effect  their  capture. 
Many  instances  have  occurred  where  whales  have  escaped  from  four, 
five,  or  even  more  harpoons,  while  fish  equally  large  have  been  kill-  ^ 
ed  through  the  medium  of  a  single  harpoon.     Indeed,  whales  have 
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been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  entanglement  of  a  line,  without  any 
harpoon  at  all ;  though  when  such  a  case  has  occurredyithas  evidently 
been  the  result  of  accident.     The  following  instances  are  in  point. 

A  whale  was  struck  from  one  of  the  boats  of  the  ship  Nautilus,  in 
Davis^  Straits.  It  was  killed,  and,  as  is  usual  after  the  capture,  it 
was  disentangled  of  the  line  connected  with  the  *'  first  fast  boat,** 
by  dividing  it  at  the  splice  of  the  foreganger,  within  8  or  9  yards  of 
the  harpoon.  The  crew  of  the  boat  from  which  the  fish  was  first 
struck,  in  the  mean  time  were  employed  in  heaving  in  the  lines,  by 
means  of  a  winch,  fixed  in  the  boat  for  the  purpose,  which  they  pro- 
gressively effected  for  some  time.  On  a  sudden,  however,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  the  lines  were  pulled  away  from  them,  with  the 
same  force  and  violence  as  by  a  whale  when  first  struck.  They  re- 
peated their  signal,  indicative  of  a  whale  being  struck,  their  ship- 
mates flocked  towards  them,  and  while  every  one  expressed  a  similar 
degree  of  astonishment  with  themselves,  they  all  agreed  that  a  fish 
was  fast  to  the  line.  In  a  few  minutes,  they  were  agreeably  con- 
firmed in  their  opinion,  and  relieved  from  suspense,  by  the  rising  of 
a  large  whale  close  by  them,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  having 
every  appearance  of  a  fast-fish.  It  permitted  itself  to  be  struck  by 
several  harpoons  at  once,  and  was  speedily  killed.  On  examining  it 
after  death,  for  discovering  the  cause  of  such  an  interesting  accident, 
they  found  the  line  belonging  to  the  above  mentioned  boat  in  its 
mouth,  where  it  was  still  firmly  fixed  by  the  compression  of  its  lips. 
The  occasion  of  this  happy  and  puzzling  accident,  was  therefore 
solved:  the  end  of  the  line,  after  being  cut  from  the  whale  fiist 
killed,  was  in  the  act  of  sinking  in  the  water — the  fish  in  question, 
engaged  in  feeding,  was  advancing  with  its  mouth  wide  open,  and  ac- 
cidentally caught  the  line  between  its  extended  jaws — a  sensation 
80  utterly  unusual  as  that  produced  by  the  line,  had  induced  it  to 
shut  its  mouth  and  grasp  the  line,  which  was  the  cause  of  its  alarm, 
80  firmly  between  its  lips,  as  to  produce  the  effect  just  stated.  This 
circumstance  took  place  many  years  ago,  but  a  similar  one  occurred 
in  the  year  1814. 

A  harpooner  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Brazils  of  Hull,  had  struck 
a  small  fish.  It  descended  and  remained  for  some  time  quiet,  and 
at  length  appeared  to  be  drowned.  The  strain  on  the  line  being  then 
considerable,  it  was  taken  to  the  ship^s  capstern,  with  a  view  of 
heaving  the  fish  up.  The  force  requisite  for  performing  this  opera- 
tion, was  extremely  various  ;  sometimes  the  line  came  in  with  ease, 
at  others  a  quantity  was  withdrawn  with  great  force  and  vapidity. 
As  such,  it  appeared  evident,  that  the  fish  was  yet  alive.  The  heav- 
ing, however,  was  persisted  in,  and  after  the  greater  part  of  the  lines 
had  been  drawn  on  board,  a  dead  fish  appeared  at  the  surface,  se- 
cured by  several  turns  of  the  line  round  its  body.  It  was  disen- 
tangled with  difficulty,  and  was  confidently  believed  to  be  the  whale 
that  had  been  struck.  But  when  the  line  was  cleared  from  the  fish, 
it  proved  to  be  merely  the  "  bight,"  for  the  end  still  hung  perpen- 
dicularly downward.  What  was  then  their  surprise  to  find,  that  it 
was  still  pulled  away  with  considerable  force  ?  The  capstern  was 
again  resorted  to,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  hove  up,  also  dead. 
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the  fish  originalfy  struck,  with  the  harpoon  still  fast !  Henc6  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  fish  drawn  up  had  got  accidentally  entangled 
with  the  line,  and  in  its  struggles  to  escape,  had  still  further  involved 
itBelf,  hy  winding  the  line  repeatedly  round  its  hody.  The  first  fish 
entangled,  as  was  suspected,  had  long  been  dead ;  and  it  was  this 
lucky  interloper  that  occasioned  the  jerks  and  other  singular  effects 
observed  on  the  line.'  Fol.  ii.  pp.  254 — 257. 

This  was  fishing  in  fine  style.  The  only  kind  of  whale  taken 
in  the  northern  fisheries  (with  the  occasional  exceptions  of  a 
few  of  the  smaller  species)  is  tlie  Balaena  Mysticetus,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  termed  by  seamen,  the  ^'  Right  Whale/'  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  "Spermaceti,''*  or  animal  that  furnishes 
the  oil  we  bum,  in  many  respects  ;  the  most  important  of  which 
to  the  whaler,  is  its  value.  The  regular  fisheries  for  the 
Spermaceti  are  in  the  Pacific  Ocean — though  it  is  often  found  in 
the  Atlantic,  within  the  torrid  zone.  One  gallon  of  Spermaceti 
oil,  including  what  is  called  ''  the  head  matter,"  is  usually 
worth  three  gallons  of  whale  oil.  The  most  obvious  points  of 
difference  in  the  two  kinds  is  the  head :  That  of  the  Sperma- 
ceti being  nearly  half  of  the  whole  animal  in  bulk,  and  is 
armed  with  teeth  ;  whereas  the  Whale  has  numerous  lamina  of 
\rhat  is  commonly  called  whale  bone,  furnishing  the  cavity  of 
its  jaws — is  without  teeth — and  never  assails  its  foe  with  its 
mouth  like  the  Spermaceti,  but  is  only  dangerous  from  the  blow 
of  its  tail  and  fins,  and  this  only  in  moments  of  pain  or  afTright. 
The  whale  is  thought  to  maintain  its  huge  body  in  the  high  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  always  found,  by  no  other  food  than  the  mo* 
luscas,  or  what  are  usually  considered  the  insects  of  the  ocean* 
It  resorts  to  places  where  these  creatures  most  abound,  and  when 
feeding,  swims  with  its  mouth  open,  a  short  distance  below  the 
surface ;  in  this  manner  the  water  passes  through  its  mouth,  but 
the  animals  are  retained  by  the  means  of  hairy  edges  to  the 
lamina,  and  which  form  an  obstacle  to  the  egress  of  the  food 
as  the  whale  closes  its  mouth  to  eject  the  water.  It  must  be 
remembered  the  right  whale  is  not  unfrequently  80  feet  in  length, 
and  that  it  sometimes  makes  150  barrels  of  oil.  We  believe  its 
average  product  is  not  less  than  60  barrels.  The  fisherman  is 
enabled  by  means  of  this  necessity  in  the  whale  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tain description  of  food,  to  judge  in  what  part  of  the  sea  his  game 
is  to  be  found. 

*  The  only  general  indication,  in  the  season  of  1817,  which  could 
be  of  the  least  service  to  the  fisher,  to  assist  him  in  the^hoice  of  a 
situation,  was  the  colour  of  the  sea.  In  places  where  the  water  was 
transparent  and  blue,  or  greenish  blue,  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for 
whales  ;  but,  in  a  certain  stream  of  cloudy  water  of  a  deep  olive 
green  colour,  which  extended,  with  some  interruptions,  from  the  la- 
titude of  SO*'  N.  in  the  parallel  of  2^  or  3«»  E.  to  the  latitude  of  74® 

• 
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in  the  parallel  of  5^  to  10^  W.,  all  the  whales  which  wete  seea 
throughout  the  season,  or  at  least  nine-tenths  of  them,  occurred  ;  and 
the  chief  part  of  those  which  were  caught,  were  found  in  the  same 
stream  of  water.     This  kind  of  sea- water,  respecting  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  occurs  to  a 
iremarkable  extent  in  the  Greenland  seas.     It  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  ^whales  during  the  fishing  season  ;  evidently  because  it  abounds 
with  various  descriptions  of  actiniae,  sepie,  medusae,  and  cancri, 
which  constitute  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  nourishment  of  the  whale* 
Such  whales  as  were  seen  in  the  clear  blue-coloured  sea  water,  *  were 
iiever  observed  to  be  at  rest,  but  invariably  in  motion,  as  if  they 
;.were  in  the  act  of  performing  a  journey  to  some  other  place.  •  in  the 
cloudy  green  sea,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  observed  to  halt,  and 
generally  made  it  their  home,  as  it  were,  during  a  period  of  several    • 
days' or  weeks.     At  length,  early  in  the  month  of  July,  they  totally 
disappeared  from  the  green-coloured  sea  likewise,  and  retreated  to 
some  other  situation,  unknown  to  the  fishers,  to  which,  though  the  ice 
was  generally  open  and  navigable  at  the  time,  it  was  found  to  be  al- 
most impossible  to  trace  them.     The  general  conduct  of  whales,  after 
being  struck,  was  in  this  season  peculiar.     Instead  of  immediately 
descending  to  the  depth  of  near  a  mile,  they  frequently  never  went 
down  at  all ;  and  those  which  did  descend,  after  receiving  the  bar-* 
pooo,  seldom  proceeded  more  than  200  to  300  yards  below  the  sur- 
face.    The  year  referred  to,  (1U17,)  was  what  the  fishers  call  aa 
open  season,  to  distinguish  that  state  of  the  country,  when  the  ice 
lies  remote  from  Spitzbergen,  from  the  cloic  season,  when  the  coun« 
try  is  nearly  full  of  ice.' — FoL  ii.  pp.  336,  337. 

Mr,  Scoresby  jrives  us  some  extremely  interesting  accounts 
of  the  captures  of  whales  at  different  times,  of  which  the  foU    ' 
lowing  is  a  specimen : 

'  On  the  25th  of  June,  1812,  one  of  the  harpooners  belonging  to 
the  Resolution,  of  Whitby,  under  my  command,  struck  a  whale  by 
the  edge  of  a  small  floe  of  ice.  Assistance  being  promptly  afforded^ 
a  second  boat*s  lines  were  attached  to  those  of  the  fast-booty  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  harpoon  was  discharged.  The  remainder  of  the 
boats  proceeded  to  some  distance,  in  the  direction  the  fish  seemed  to 
have  taken.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  fast-boat,  to  my  sur- 
prise, again  made  a  signal  for  lines.  As  the  ship  was  then  within 
five  minutes  sail,  we  instantly  steered  towards  the  boat,  with  the  view 
of  affording  assistance,  by  means  of  a  spare  boat  we  still  retained  on 
,  board.  Before  we  reached  the  place,  however,  we  observed  four  oars 
displayed  in  signal  order,  which,  by  their  number,  indicated  a  most 
urgent  necessity  for  assistance.  Two  or  three  men  were  at  the  same 
time  seen^ated  close  by  the  stern,  which  was  considerably  elevated, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  down,  while  the  bow  of  the  boat»  by 
the  force  of  the  line,  was  drawn  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the>iharpooner,  by  the  friction  of  the  line  round  the  bollard,  was  en-  , 
yeloped  in  smoky  obscurity.  At  length,  when  the  ship  was  scarcely 
one  hundred  yards  distant,  we  perceived  preparations  for  quitting 
V4)L.  III.  '  % 
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the  boftt     The  sailor's  pea-jackets  were  c^t  upon  the  adjoining  ice        .^^ 
«— the  oars  were  thrown  down — the    crew  leaped  overboard'-^the       ^^^|| 
bow  of  the  boat  was  buried  in  the  water — the  stem  rose  perpendicu-  ,  '^^ 

iar,  and  then  majestically  disappeared.      The  harpooner  having 

^  -  ^  .,    caused  the  end  of  the  line  to  be  fastened  to  the  iron-ring  at  the  boat's  ,.  j| 

stem,  was  the  means  of  its  loss  ;*  and  a  tongue  of  the  ice,  on  which  '  |.  ^ 
was  a  depth  of  several  feet  of  water,  kept  the  boat,  by  the  pressure  of.  ^>  4 
the  line  against  it,  at  such  a  considerable  distance  as  prevented  the  '\  i  .  i 
crew  from  leaping  upon  the  floe.     Some  of  them  were,  therefore,  put  ^ 

-      .,    to  the  necessity  of  swimming  for  their  preservation,  but  all  of  them, 
succeeded  in  scrambling  upon  the  ice,  and  were  tisken  on  board  of  the-^   '" 
ship  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

*  I  may  here  observe,  that  it  is  an  uncommon  circumstance  for  a  fish' 
to  require  more  than  two  boat's  lines  in  such  a  situation  ;  none  of  our 
harpooners,  therefore,  had  any  scruple  in  leaving  the  fast-boat,  never 
suspecting,  after  it  had  received  the  assistance  of  one  boat,  with  six  ^ 

^     lines  or  upward,  that  it  would  need  any  more.  ,-  ^ 

*  Several  ships  being  about  us,  there  was  a  possibility  that  some  per-  >     y 
4^^'          ■  son  might  attack  and  make  a  prize  of  the  whale,  when  it  had  so  far  «« 

^         .      escaped  us,  that  we  no  longer  retained  any  hold  of  it ;  as  such,  we  iQF. 

.    '.  ^''     "  set  all  the  sail  the  ship  could  safely  sustain,  and  worked  through  se*      ^a^ 
veral  narrow  and  intricate  channels  in  the  ice,  in  the  direction  I  ob-       ^ 
served  the  fish  had  retreated.     After  a  little  time,  it  was  descried  by 
.^  \  ,     the  people  in  the  boats,  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  eastward  ;  a  ' 
4*  general  chase  immediately  commenced,  and  within^lie  space  of  an  1 

hour  three  harpoons  were  struck.     We  no]V^iii^agined  the  fish  was 

•  "-  secure,  but  our  expectations  were  prelnature.     The  whale  resolutely 

pushed  beneath  a  large  floe  that  had  been  recently  broken  to  pieces. 
"-    by  the  swell,  and  soon  drew  all  the  lines  out  of  the  second  fast*boat ; 
''  the  officer  of  which,  not  being  able  to  get  any  assistance,  tied  the  end 
of  his  line  to  a  hummook  of  ice  and  broke  it.     Soon  after wards»  the, 
jp  other  two  boats,  still  fast,  were  dragged  against  the  broken  floe,  when . 

*  (  ' «      one  of  the  harpoons  drew  out.     The  lines  of  only  one  boat,  therefore, 

remained  fast  to  the  fish,  and  this,  with  six  or  eight  lines  out,  was 
dragged  forward  into  the  shattered  floe  with  astonishing  force.  Pieces 
of  ice,  each  of  which  were  sufficiently  large  to  have  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  mooring  for  a  ship,  were  wheeled  about  by  the  strength 
of  the  whale  ;  and  such  was  the  tension  and  elasticity  of  the  line,  that  ^ 

whenever  it  sKpped  clear  of  any  mass  of  ice,  after  turning  it  round,        4  :'^  j 
into  the  space  between  any  two  adjoining  pieces,  the  boat  and  its  ' '     ^'}       % 
crew  flew  forward  through  the  crack,  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,      >  , 
and  never  failed  to  launch  several  feet  upon  the  first  mass  of  ice  that  K 
it  encountered. 

*  While  w%  scoured  the  sea  around  the  broken  floe  with  the  ship^     ^  j 
and  while  tde  ice  was  attempted  in  vain  by  the  boats,  the  whale  con* ,  ^  ^ 
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*  *  **  Giving  a  whale  the  boat,"  as  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  boat  is  term-  ^  ^ 

,  ed,  is  a  scheme  not  anfreqiiently  practised  by  the  fisherman  when  in  want.  • . 
^  ^  Ik  '   of  line.     By  submitting  to  this  risk,  he  expects  to  g^  the  fish,  and  still  has    *' 


**  * 


*'  the  chance  of  recovering  his  boat  and  its  materials.    It  is  only  practised  in   ^ 

k  open  ice  or /It  fields.'  ^  *    >    '^ 
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tiQu23  to  press  forward  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  sea.  At 
length,  when  14  lines  (about  1680  fathoms)  were  drawn  from  the 
fourth  fast-boat,  a  slight  entanglement  of  the  line  bn^e  it  at  the 
stem.  The  fish  then  again  maide  its  escape,  taking  along  with  it  a 
boat  and  28  lines.  The  united  length  of  the  lines  was  6720  yards, 
or  upwards  of  three  and  three  quarters  English  miles ;  valae,  with 
the  boat,  above  160/.  sterling. 

*  The  obstruction  of  the  sunken  boat  to  the  progress  of  the  fish  must 
have  been  immense  ;  and  that  of  the  lines  likewise  considerable  ; 

f  *  the  weight  of  the  lines  alone,  being  thirty-five  hundred  weight. 

^ .      *  So  long  as  the  fourth  fast-boat,  through  the  medium  of  its  lines^ 
retained  its  hold  of  the  fish,  we  searched  the  adjoining  sea  with  the 
ship  in  vain  ;  but,  in  a  short  time  afler  the  line  was  divided,  we  got  ^ 
sight  of  the  object  of  pursuit,  at  the  distance  of  near  two  miles  to  the 

r      eastward  of  the  ice  and  boats,  in  the  open  sea.     One  boat  only  with 
lines,  and  two  empty  boats,  were  reserved  by  the  ship.     Having, 
however,  fortunately  fine  weather,  and  a  fresh  breeze  of  wind,  we 
immediately  gave  chase  under  all  sails  ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed, 
with  the  insignificant  force  by  us,  the  distance  of  the  fish,  and  the  ra*>'  , 
pidity  of  its  flight  considered,  we  had  but  very  small  hopes  of  suc- 
cess.    At  length,  after  pursuing  it  five  or  six  miles,  being  at  leasM 
nine  miles  from  the  place  where  it  was  struck,  we  came  up  with  it^^ 
and  it  seemed  inclined  to  rest  after  its  extraordinary  exertions.     The  . 
two  dismantled  or  empty  boats  having  been  furnished  with  two  lines  *. 
each,  (a  very  inadequate  supply,)  they,  together  with  the  one  in  a 

<^     good  state  of  equiptnent,  now  made  an  attack  upon  the  whale.     One 

<    -'of  the  haipooners  made  a  blunder;  the  fish  saw  the  boat,  took  the 
'^^larm,  and  again  fled.     1  now  supposed  it  would  be  seen  no  more^ 
fievertheless,  we  chased  nearly  a  mile  in  the  direction  I  imagined  it 
.  had  taken,  and  placed  the  boats,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  in  the 
most  advantageous  situations^     In  this  case  we  were  extremely ibo^ 
V  tunate.     The  fish  rose  near  one  of  the  boats,  and  was  immediately 
harpooned.     In  a  few  minutes  two  more  harpoons  entered  its  back, 
and  lances  were  plied  against  if  with  vigour  and  success.     Exhausted*^ 
by  its  amazing  exertions  to  escape,  it  yielded  itself  at  length  to  its  «. 
fate,  received  the  piercing  wounds  of  the  lances  without  resistance^  .^ 
and  finally  died  without  a  struggle.     Thus  terminated  with  success^  - 
an  attack  upon  a  whale,  which  exhibited  the  most  uncommon  det«fr^ 
mination  to  escape  from  its  pursuers.  Seconded  by  the  most  amazing:- 
strength  of  any  individual  whose  capture  I  ever  witnessed.    After  al^ 
.   it  may  seem  surprizing,  that  it  was  not  a  particularly  large  indivi- 
dual ;  the  largest  lamina  of  whalebone  only  measuring  nine  feet  sue 
inches,  while  those  affording  twelve  feet  bone  are  not  uncommon.* 
The  quantity  of  line  withdrawn  from  the  different  boats  engaged  in 
t^  capture,   was   singularly  great.      It  amounted,   altogether,   to 
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*  *  ^has  been  frequently  observed,  that  whales  of  this  size  are  the  most 
^jj^  active  of  the  species ;  and  that  those  of  very  larg^e  growth  are,  in  general, 
captured  with  less  trouble.* 
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10,440  jards,  or  nearly  six  English  miles.  Of  these,  thirteen  new 
lines  were  lost,  together  with  the  sunken  boat ;  the  harpoon  connect- 
ing them  to  the  fish  having  dropt  out  before  the  whale  was  killed.' 

FoL  ii.  pp.  276—282. 

It  is  just  and  proper  that  we  should  exercise  our  critical  pow- 
er upon  all  candidates  for  fame  in  literature ;  yet  it  seems  exceed- 
...  ing.  the  bounds  of  discretion,  to  enter  on  verbal  criticism  with  a 
f  ^  man  like  Captain  Scoresby,  who  goes  out  of  the  walks  of  his 
'  '  *  profession  to   tell  the  world  what  ihey  might  never  have 
known  without   him.     We  cannot  forbear  saying,  however, 
there  ought  to  have  been,  at  least,  two  notes  of  admiration,  in- 
stead of  one,  at  the  word  ^^  caught,"  in  the  following  extract: 

•  It  is  very  generally  believed  by  the  whalers,  that  fish  have  oc- 
casionally been  struck,  which,  by  a  sudden  extension  or  heave  of  the 
body,  have  instantly  disengaged  themselves  from  the  harpoon.  This 
case  usually  happens  when  the  whale  is  struck  ^'  with  a  slack  back,^' 
as  that  position  of  the  fish  is  denominated,  in  which  the  back  being 
depressed,  the  flesh  is  relaxed.  A  harpoon  then  struck,  occasions  an 
uncommon  wound.  Hence,  if  the  fish  suddenly  extends  itself,  and 
elevates  its  back,  the  wound  appears  of  twice  the  size  of  the  harpoon ; 
and  consequently  the  weapon  is  capable  of  being  thrown  out  by  the 
jerk  of  the  body. 

^  Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  alarg^e  whale  was  struck  by  a 
harpooner  belonging  to  the  ship  Howe  of  Shields.  On  the  fish  extend- 
ing and  lifting  its  back  with  uncommon  violence,  the  harpoon  was 
disengaged,  and  projected  high  into  the  air,  when,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  fish  rolled  over  upon  its  back,  and  received  the  point  of 
the  falling  weapon  in  its  belly,  whereby  it  was  entangled  and  caught ! 
This  circumstance,  romantic  as  it  may  appear,  is  so  well  authenticated 
by  the  person  who  struck  the  fish,  together  with  others  who  were  in. 
the  boat  at  the  time,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  fact,  that  I  have  no' 
;      scruple  in  introducing  it  here.'-»Fo^  ii.  pp,  288,  289. 

After  all,  it  may  be  true — and  the  reader  will  perceive  Mr. 
''-''  Scoresby  relates  it  on  hearsay.    No  class  of  men  deal  more  in 
^    the  marvellous  than  seamen :  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
novelties  they  actually  do  behold.     There  is  a  certain  set  of 
'*^»^striking  incidents  that  go  the  rounds  in  all  professions,  until  by 
the  dint  of  repetition,  they  obtain  a  wonderful  colouring  of  the 
marvellous.    The  mariner  is  so  apt  to  enliven  the  dullness  of 
air  and  water  with  these  prodigies,  that  we,  often,  have  sat  with 
admiration  listening  to  a  very  worthy  fellow,  as  he  gravely  re-  -j^ 
latcdsome  wonderful  event,  that  occurred  to  himself  about  the  '^ 
time  he,  in  fact,  first  heard  the  tale  from  some  other  of  the  Spns.of 
Neptune.  On  such  occasions  we  have  always  made  it  a  ppint  to 
yield  apparent. faith;  for  what  greater  offence  is  there  than  V- 
to  discredit  what  another  man  believes  himself?  If  Mr.  Scores- 
by has  any  of  this  weakness,  he  has  had  art  enough  to  exclude 
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it  from  his  book.    Whaterer  he  states  on  his  own  authori 
implicitly  believe* 

We  regret  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  hasten  to  the  cl< 
our  extracts. 

f*'^         *  '    •  Od  the  28th  of  May  1817,  the  Royal  Bounty  of  Leith,  C; 

""       . '%-,'        Drysdale,  fell  in  with  a  great  number  of  whales  in  the  latitude  < 

'J.       *'  25'  N.  and  longitude  6®  or  6®  E.     Neither  ice  norland  was  in 

^  nor  was  there  supposed  to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other  withi 

or  sixty  miles.     A  brisk  breeze  of  wind  prevailed,  and  the  w< 

was  clear.     The  boats  were  therefore  manned  and  •  sent  in  pi 

After  a  chase  of  about  five  hours,  the  harpooner  commanding  a 

who,  with  another  in  company^  bad  rowed  out  of  sight  of  the 

struck  one  of  the  whales.     This  was  about  4  a.  m.  of  the  29th. 

captain  supposing,  from  the  long  absence  of  the  two  most  c 

^  boats,  that  a  fish  had  been  struck,  directed  the  course  of  the  sfc 

\v;;>      wards  the  place  where  he  had  last  seen  them,  and  about  8  a. 

got  sight  of  a  boat  which  displayed  the  signal  for  being  fast. 

time  afterwards,  he  observed  the  other  l)oat  approach  the  i 

second  harpoon  struck,  and  the  usual  signal  displayed.     As 

^  ever,  the  fish  dragged  the  two  boats  away  with  considerable  i 

B  it  was  mid-day  before  any  assistance  could  reach  them.     Twg 

harpoons  were  then  struck  ;  but  such  was  the  vigour  of  the  y 

f  ^    that  although  it  constantly  dragged  through  the  water  four 

'  >'     boats,  together  with  a  length  of  1600  fathoms  of  line,  which 

drawn  out  of  the  different  boats,  yet  it  pursued  its  Bight  nearly 

as  a  boat  could  row  ;  and  such  was  the  terror  that  it  manifes 

the  approach  of  its  enemies,  that  whenever  a  boat  passed  beyo 

\'  tail,  it  invariably  dived.     All  their  endeavours  to /ancc  it  were 

'   I.  fore  in  vain.    The  crews  of  the  loose  boats  being  unable  to  kee] 

with  the  fish,  caught  hold  of  and  moored  themselves  to  the  fast* 

and  for  some  hours  afterwards,  all  hands  were  constrained  to 

V  Idle  impatience,  waiting  for  some  relaxation  in  the  speed  of  the  i 

^  Its  most  general  course  had  hitherto  been  to  windward,  but  a  f 

^  y^    able  change  taking  place,  enabled  the  ship,  which  had  prev 

J         been  at  a  great  distance,  to  join  the  boats  at  8  p.  m.     They  sue 

in  taking  one  of  the  lines  to  the  ship,  which  was  fast  to  the  fish 

%a  view  of  retarding  its  flight.    They  then  furled  the  top-gallant 
y.  and  lowered  the  top-sails  ;  but  after  supporting  the  ship  a  fe 

nutes,  head  to  wind,  the  wither  of  the  harpoon  upset^  or  twisted 
9  and  the  instrument  was  disengaged  from  its  grasp.'    The  whal 

mediately  set  off  to  windward  with  increased  speed,  and  it  ret 
*  an  interval  of  three  hours  before  the  ship  could  again  approa 

I  ''  Another  line  was  then  taken  on  board,  which  immediately  brok 

fifth  harpoon  had  previously  been  struck,  to  replace  the  one 
was  pulled  out,  but  the  line  attached  to  it  was  soon  afterwarc 
:  *  They  then  instituted  various  schemes  for  arresting  the  speed 

fish,  which  occupied  their  close  attention  nearly  twelve  hours. 
I  its  velocity  was  yet  such,  that  the  master,  who  had  himself  pn 

r  ed  to  the  attack,  was  unable  to  approach  sufficiently  near  to  si 

i  harpoon/    After  a  long  chase,  however,  he  succeeded  in  gettin 
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of  one  of  the  lines  which  the  fish  dragged  after  it,  and  of  fastening 
another  line  to  it.  The  fish  then  fortunatefy  turned  towards  the  i^hip 
.which  was  at  a  considerable  distance  to  leeward.  At  4  p»  m.  of  the 
doth,  36  hours  after  the  fish  was  struck,  the  ship  again  joined  the 
>'*  boats  ;  when,  by  a  successful  manoeuTfet  they  seic^ured  two  of  thoK*!^ 
fast-lines  on  board.  The  wind  blowing  a  moderately  brisk  breeze,  ^  ^ 
the  top-gallant-sails  were  taken  in,  the  courses  hauled  up,  and  the 
top-sails  clewed  down  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  resistance  a  ship  thus 
situated  must  necessarily  offer,  she  was  towed  by  th^  fish  directly 
'to  windward,  with  the  velocity  of  at  least.-l^  to  2  knots,  during  ao 
hour  and  a  half.  And  then,  though  the  whale  must  have  been  greatly 
exhausted,  it  beat  the  water  with  its  fins  and  tail  in  so  tremendous  a 
way,  that  the  sea  around  was  in  a  continual  foam,  and  the  most  hardy 
of  the  sailors  scarcely  dared  to  approach  it.  At  length,  about  8  p.  if, 
after  40  hours  of  almost  incessant,  and  for  the  most  part  fruitless  ex« 
ertion,  this  formidable  and  astonishingly  vigorous  animal  was  killed. 
The  capture  and  the  flensing  occupied  48  hours  1  The  fish  was  eleven 
feet  four  inches  bone  (the  length  of  the  longest  lamina  of  trhaleboBe^) 
and  its  produce  filled  47  butts,  or  23^  ton  casks  with  blubber.' 

f^oL  ii.  pp.  289—292. 
*  In  1 807,  a  whale  was  harpooned  by  an  ofiicer  belonging  to  the 
Resolution.     It  descended  a  considerable  depth  ;  and,  on  its  re« 
appearance,  evinced  an  uncommon  degreerof  irritation.     It  made 
such  a  display  of  its..:$ns  and  tail,  that  few  of  the  crew  were  hardy  .j-^ 
enough  to  approach  it.     The  captain,  (my  father,)  observing  their','-, 
timidijy,  struck  a  second  harpoon.     Another  boat  immediately'*fol-  . 
lowed,  and  unfortunately  advanced  too  far.     The  tail  was  again  rear-  ^ 
ed  into  the  air,  in  a  terrific  attitude — the  impending  blow  was  evi- 
dent— the  harpooner,  who  was  directly  underneath,  leaped  over-  ^  ' 
board — and  the  next  moment  the  threatebed  stroke  was  impressed  *ri. 
on  the  centre  of  the  boat,  which  buried  it  in  the  water*     Happily  no 
one  was  injured.     The  harpooner  who  leaped  overboard,  escaped 
certain  death  by  the  act — the  tail  having  struck  the  very  spot  on 
which  he  stood.     The  effects  of  the  blow  were  astonishing^    ^'^^  # 
•'  keel  was  Broken — the  gunwales,  and  every  plank,  excepting  two,  ^ 
'   were  cut  through — and  it  was  evident  that  the  boat  #ou]d  have  been 
completely  divided^  had  not  the  tail  struck  directly  upon  a  coil  of 
lines.     The  boat  was  rendered  useless.' — FoL  ii.  p,  364. 

It  seems  the  whalers  have  a  code  of  game  laws  of  their  own — 
,>  which  have  even  been  confirmed  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  at 
home.     They  arc  peculiar  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Fisheries,  and,  as  will  appear  by  the  follow- 
ing extract,  are  sometimes  enforced  without  much  regard  tO;> 
,*.  decency* 

*  During  a  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  several  ships  were  beating  to 
wjndward,  under  easy  sail,  along  the  edge  of  a  pack.     When  the       , 
storm  abated,  and  the  weather  cleared,  the  ships  steered  towards  the 
rce.     Two  of  the  fleet  approached  it,  about  a  mile  asunder,  abreast 
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\  "^  '*^*~  *    of  each  other,  tvhea  tbc  crews  of  eacli  ship  accideiitallj  got  sight  of  a 
'^  dead  fish,  at  a  lUtle  distance*  within  some  loose  ice.    Each  ship  now 

made  sail*  to  endeavour  to  reach  the  fish  hefore  the  other ;.  which 

fish  being  loose,  would  be  a  prize  to  the  first  who  should  get  posses- 

•  >..      sion  of  it.     Neither  ship  could  outsail  the  other,  but  each  continued 

r    ""  r  to  press  forward  towards  the  prize.  The  little  advantage  one  of  them 

f'  '^  had  in  distance,' the  other  compensated  with  velocity.     On  each  bow 

of  the  two  ships,  was  stationed  a  principal  officer,  armed  with  a  bar- 
.poon,  in  readiness  to  discharge.  But  it  so  happened,  that  the  ship§  . 
came  in  contact  with  each  other,  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the  fish, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  shock  with  which  their  bows  met,  they,  ire- 
bounded  to  a  considerable  distance.  The.  officers,  at  the  same  jEbo- 
ment,  discharged  thei^  harpoons,  but  all  o(  them  fell  short  of  the  fish. 
A'  hardy  feilow,  who  was  second  mate  of  the  leeward  ship,  immediate^ 
"'■-  ly  leaped  overboard,  and  with  great  dexterity  swam  to  the  wha!e« 

^^'^    ^  si^ized  it  by  the  fin,  and  proclaimed  it  his  prize.     It  was,  however, 

'y^   ^         SO  swoln,  that  he  was  unable  to  climb  upon  it,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
*:     main  shivering  in  the  water  until  assistance  should  be  sent.     His 
captain,  elated  with  his  good  luck,  forgot,  or  at  least  neglected,  his 
^'  brave  second  mate ;  and  before  he  thought  of  sending  a  boat  to  re- 

lease him  from  his  disagreeable  situation,  prepared  to  ^oor  his  ship 


y 


y. 


» 


^       to  an  adjoioing  piece  of  ice.     Meanwhile,  the  other  ship  tacked,  and    ;^ 

"■  i^  the  master  himself  stepped  into  a  boat,  pushed  ofif,  and  rowed  deli-  % 

.^     berately^  towards  the  dead  fish.     Observing  the  trembling  seaman     "' 

*,  ,^  still  ia.  the  water,  holding  by  the  fin,  he  addressed  him  with,  "  Well, 

my  lad,  you've  got  a  fine  fish  here," — to  which,  after  a  natural  reply 

;  don't  you  find  it  very  cold  ?"— 


in  the  affirmative,  he  added,  '*  But  don't  you  find  it  very 
,   ^  *' Yes,"  replied  the  shivering  sailor,  **  I'm  almost  starved;  I  wish 

k'      you  would  allow  nae  to  come  into  your  boat  until  outs  arrive.'*     This  .  •" 
"*        '  y'    favour  needed  no  second  solicitation,  the  boat  approached  the  man, 
'^     v-«   and  he  was  a.ssisted  into  it.     The  fish  being  again  loose  and  out  of 
^ .     J',      .  possession,  the  captain  instantly  struck  his  harpoon  into  it,  hoisted 
'''  *'        >*>his  flag,  and  claimed  his  prize!  ~  Mortified  and  displeased  as  the 
f*-^  other  master  felt  at  this  trick,  for  so  it  certainly  was,  he  had,  never-     ^  *  '/ 

^  tfaelesSfjao  redress,  but  was  obliged  to  permit  the  fish  to'  be  taken  on     ^     "^ 
board  of  his  competitor's  ship,  and  to  content  himself  with  abusing     ^«i,hv^ 


■i'i*' 


*%:/^^       the  secondt  mate  for  his  want  of  discretion,  and  with  condemning  ^^ 
himself  for  not  having  more  compassion  on  the  poor  fellow's  feelings,  *  ' 
,,:wfaich  would  have  prevented  the  disagreeable  misadventure.' 
./   ^         ^  To/.  ii.jop»  331-^33. 

^  ^^f5  Nothing  can  make  such  conduct  tolerable,  but  tbe  fact,  thatr. 

'       '^'        the  whole  b^usiBess  is  a  kind  of  sporting  concern,  in  Wbich  the  .'^ 
L,  *  -.  rigid  laws  of  the  turf  may  be  supposed  to  be  just,  and  where  men 

'eheat  in  order  to  keep  roguery  from  thriving.     We  carmot'but 
•****i    ^     felicitate  ourselves  that  the  successful  mariner  was  a  child  o(  i 
V"^/  '^'   plain  dealing  England,  because  the  good  people  of  that  mo-    \ 
*"*^,^  narchy  will  be   apt  to  attribute   his   conduct  to  an  absence 
of  anjctbing  like  generous  feelings ;  whereas,  had  b^  belonged 


\ 

.-■y, 


**; 
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*  Our  monarohical  cousias  oyer  the  water  haye  a  fashioD  when  they 
forget  a  name  of  sayiog,  *'  he  was  a  Sir  Something^  Somebody ."  Id  the 
present  instance,  as  we  are  really  ignorant  of  the  proper  appellation  of  this 
gentleman,  we  will  dub  him  Sir  Something  J^oVdng,  There  is  an  anec- 
dote told  of  Paul  Jones,  that  on  hearing  the  king  had  knitted  Captain 
Pearson,  who  eommanded  the  Serapis,  he  obserred,  that  **  Sir  Richard  had 
better  come  oat  again,  and,  if  whipping  would  do  it,  he  would  make  a  lord 
of  him."  After  aU,  it  is  some  consolation  to  us  plain  republicaoft  to  know 
that  a  (<  Knight  Bachelor"  has  no  belter  eyes  than  other  people,  . 
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to  US,  certain  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  would  have  becA         >   ^ 
made  to  bear  the  blame. 

Mr*  Scoresby  states  that,  a  few  y^ars  since,  being  mate  to  bis 
father,  the  vessel  they  were  in  went  between  Spitzbeigen  and 
Greenland  to  a  little  above  the  latitude  of  80**.  They  then  steered 
west  until  they  had  gone  several  degrees  beyond  the  known  east- 
ern extremity  of  Greenland,  and  had  no  land  in  sight  for  a  great 
«  distance  fardier  to  the  westward.  From  the  direction  in  which  : 
the  land  trended,  viz*  the  south-west,  and  the  passage  since  ef-  *- 
fected  by  Captain  Parry  through  Lancaster  Sound,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  there  exists  no  doubt  now  that  Greenland  is  an 
island.  From  this  point  the  Scoresbys  returned,  steering  north- 
easterly, passing  to  the  north  of  Spitzbereen  along  the  edge  of 
the  ice  in  the  Polar  Basin,  until  they  reached  as  high  as  81  deg. 
30  min.  This  is  the  highest  latitude  we  remember  any  vessel 
evertohave  attained.  By  continuing  a  north-easterly  course  they 
might  have  gone  still  farther  to  the  north ;  and  when  we  recol- 

-    lect  that  all  navigators  represent  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 

ice  to  be  in  much  lower  latitudes,  and  that  to  the  east  and  west  ^l 

the  sea  was  clear,  we  cannot  help  deeply  regretting  the  neces-       ,^ 
^     ^  sity  for  Mr.  Scoresby^s  returning  to  some  place  more  favourable 

."  to  his  fishing.    What  would  Parry  have  given  for.  such  a  sea  ? 

Bat  Mr.  Scoresby  was  probably  afraid  of  vitiating  his  policy  of 

'    r.       insurance,  and  justice  to  his  owners  induced  him  to  return.   The 

;.       British  government  have,  with  great  munificence,  established  a 

rate  of  rewards,  by  which  a  vessel  is  to  be  paid  for  the  distance 

*  that  she  actually  penetrates,  after  going  beyond  a  certain  point. 
It  is  not  far  from  i&  1,000  a  degree,  after  getting  above  82? 
(we  believe)  of  latitude.  We  are  compelled  to  regret  the  16ss 
of  such  accidental  advantages  the  more,  when  we  remember  the 

.     treasure  and  time  that  have  been  expended  in  vain,  for  the  want 

1    of  such  casual  opportunities.  We  doubt  whether  the  expedition 

>     j^    of  Lord  Mulgrave  told  the  world  more  than  was  before  known 

'  "^    ,^to  many  of  the  masters  in  the  Greenland  Trade ;  and  the  prin- 

•  cipal  discovery  of  Captain  Ross  was  his  "  Mountains  :"— we  beg  v. 
his  pardon,  we  believe  his  sovereign  rewarded  his  acute  vision 

with  a  tap  on  the  shoulders,  and  that  he  can  say  with  the  man  ^ 

in  the  play,  **  Has  the  king  made  me  a  knight— that  you  should 

caU   me  a  mister."*     This   persevering  navigator  called  his        .•      - 
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"Cape  Fly- Away"  after  Mn  Croker,  the  Secretary  to  the 
English  Admiralty.  And  did  we  not  know  the  awful  con- 
sequences of  irritating  one  so  high  in  favour,  we  might  think 
the  ^^  knight"  intended  a  rebuke  to  the  secretary,  for  his 
parUamentary  statements  concerning  our  frigates  during  the 
late  war. 

Mr.  Scoresby  is  ver?  confident  of  the  national  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  Whale  fisheries,  and  gives  us  some  data  by 
which  we  can  judge  of  the  correctness  of  his  position.  It  b 
clearly  evident,  that  in  a  trade  where  employment  is  given  to 
the  manufactories  of  a  people,  the  staple  drawn  from  the  sea, 
and  the  consumers  are  chiefly  foreigners,  that  a  very  lai^e  pro- 

?ortion  of  the  proceeds  must  go  to  increase  national  wealth, 
'his  is  very  much  the  case  with  our  own  fisheries. — The 
capital  employed  consists  of  ships,  casks  and  provisions. 
The  two  former  we  make,  and  the  latter  we  grow.  Their  ap- 
plication is  by  our  own  skill  and  industry,  and  immense  quanti- 
ties of  oil  and  candles  are  exported  every  year.  Perhaps  the  home 
consumption  of  both  is  equal  to  the  first  cost  of  the  adventure, 
and  the  remainder  is  paid  to  us  by  the  foreign  customer.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  obvious  profit,  it  has  employed  a  large  body  of  sea- 
men at  a  time  when  the  stagnation  of  commerce  threatened  a 
fatal  blow  to  our  mercantile  marine.  We  have  already  express-  * 
ed  (in  our  last  number)  our  ideas  on  the  subject  of  trade.  We 
think  it  should  be  left  very  much  to  the  interests  and  discern- 
ment of  the  merchant ;  the  government  taking  care  to  raise 
just  so  much  of  revenue  from  it,  as  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the 
trader  to  pay,  in  preference  to  running  the  risk  of  smu^ling* 
But  there  is  one  kind  of  support  to  the  fisheries  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive ought  not  to  neglect:  it  is  the  support  and  protection  of 
the  Navy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain,  the  whalers  in  the  South  Sea  were  many  of  them 
ignorant  of  the  war  until  they  were  captured-  by  the  enemy's 
letters  of  marque,  who,  in  some  instances,  anticipated  their 
commissions,  in  order  to  fill  their  vessels  with  oil  at  a  low  rate.  ^ 
There  cannot,  at  this  moment,  be  far  from  two  hundred  sail  of 
square-rigged  vessels  engaged  in  whaling,  from  the  United 
States :  and  their  number  is  every  day  increasing.  *  These  em- 
ploy nearly  five  thousand  seamen,  and  a  probable  capital  of 
'more  than  four  millions  of  dollars.  Our  great  mercantile  ri- 
vals, the  British,  carry  on  this  pursuit  at  a  much  heavier  ex- 
Sense  than  ourselves,  and  their  merchants  receive  a  bounty 
*om  the  government  to  encourage  the  trade.  Yet  their  ex- 
penses are,  in  some  measure,  requited  by  the  prices  they  re* 
ceive  for  their  oil.  Mr.  Scoresby  tells  us  of  a  return  car- 
jgo  of  3,000/.  in  a  Greenland  ship  yielding  a  profit,  and  after- 
VoL.  III.  3 
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wards  mentions  cargbes  of  1 1 ,000/.  We  repeat,  that  all  ^t 
profits  in  a  i/i^haling  voyage  (where  there  is  no  bounty)  is  a  clear 
gain  to  national  capital*  In  some  business  the  merchant  may 
gain,  and  the  grower  or  manufacturer  lose,  or  vice  versa ;  but 
nere,  if  the  merchant  gains,  they  all  gain. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  extract  from  Mr.  Scores* 
by's  volumes  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  of  captur- 
ing and  securing  the  Whale,  but  we  were  unable  to  find  any  con- 
tinuous relation  of  this  interesting  process ;  and,  as  we  have 
had  some  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  on  the  subject, 
will  substitute  our  own  in  lieu  of  a  better.     It  is  probably 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
the  season,  the  northern  whalers  are  compelled,  and,  from  the 
coolness  of  the  weather,  are  enabled,  to  bring  home  the  blubber 
(orexternal  fat  of  the  whale.)  Butin  the  southern  fisheries  the  oil 
is  "  tried  out"  on  the  decks  of  tlie  vessel.     We  shall  now  speak 
of  our  own  whalers  exclusively.    They  are  of  four  kinds :  The 
South  Seamen,  or  Cape  Homers ;  the  Brazil  whalers  ;  the  ships 
that  cruise  through  the  Western  Islands,  the  Canaries,  on  the  Line 
and  coast  of  Africa,  and  fill  up,  generally,  on  the  Brazil  banks  ; 
and  small  vessels  which  run  down  our  own  coast,  through  the 
West  Indies,  and  sometimes  to  the  African  Islands*  Whaling  ves- 
sels are  of  three  classes ;  two-boat,  three-boat  and  four-boat  ships. 
The  former  carry  three,  the  second  four,  and  the  latter  five 
boats,  on^  in  each  case  being  kept  in  reserve.     As  the  second 
class  is  by  far  the  most  numerous,  we  will  select  that  for  our 
details*     The  vessel  is  generally  a  ship  of  about  three  hundred 
tons.    If  intended  for  the  coast  of  Brazil,  she  is  provisioned  for 
about  fifteen  months,  and  is  manned  with  a  crew  of  twenty-two 
men,  including  all  her  officers,  viz.  the  captain,  two  mates, 
three  boat-steerers,  cook,  steward,  ship-keeper,  and  seamen* 
Three  sets  of  cranes  are  erected  for  her  boats,  one  on  each 

S quarter,  and  the  other  on  her  larboard  waist,  or  between  her 
ore  and  main  masts.     The  spare  spars  are  divided  equally  on 
both  sides  of  her  quarterdeck,  inboard,  but  lashed  with  their  ends 
projecting  beyond  the  stern  of  the  vessel.     On  their  ends  the 
fourth  boat  is  laid,  keel  uppermost,  and  secured  by  lashings. — 
By  this  arrangement,  the  decks  are  less  lumbered  than  those  of 
an  ordinary  trading  vessel ;  the  boats  are.  in  constant  readiness  ^ 
to  be  lowered  into  the  sea,  and  room  is  found  to  build  the  "  try-  * 
works,"  and  roll  casks  to  and  IVo,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperage 
and  storage.  Two  large  iron  pots,  made  to  hold  from  60  to  120 
gallons  each,  are  placed  over  brick  arches,  a  short  distance  abaft 
the  windlass,  and  secured  by  wooden  knees  bolted  through  the 
deck  and  beams  of  the  vessel.    A  wooden  case  is  made  around 
the  whole,  and  a  lid  is  placed  over  itj  when  not  in  use,  like  a 
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Ivitcli*  As  tfaip  is  jto  try  out  the  oil  from  the  blabber,  every  pre- 
caation  is  taken  to  prevent  accidents  from  fire,  the  greateut  ca- 
lamity that  can  befal  a  vessel  when  at  sea.  Thus  eqaipped^ 
and  provided  with  *'  harpoons,"  "  lines,"  "  lances,"  "  spades," 
^^  cutting  leoirj"  &c«  and  with  the  bold  filled  with  casks  to  con- 
tain her  oil,  the  ship  proceeds  on  the  voyage.  The  ^^  harpoon^' 
is  made  of  Uie  best  iron,  is  about  three  feet  m  length,  sharpened, 
and  of  the  triangular  form  of  a  dart  at  one  en^  with  a  socket 
to  contain  a  ^*  pole"  at  the  other.  The  sharp  end  is  sometimes 
barbed ;  the  shank  or  stem  of  the  weapon  is  small,  and  so  plia- 
ble as  to  admit  of  its  beine  doubled  and  straightened  widiout 
breaking.  A  short  rope  is  fastened  to  ihe  shank  of  the  harpoon, 
and  stopped  to  the  pole  when  inserted,  and  its  end  spliced  to 
the  "  whale  line."  The  handle  or  pole  is  6  or  8  feet  in  length, 
and  is  intended  to  assist  the  direction  and  momentum  of  the 
blow.  As  soon  as  the  harpoon  is  in  the  fish,  his  velocity  bends 
the  part  of  the  weapon  which  is  out  of  the  wound  close  to  his 
body,  by  which  means  there  is  less  danger  of  its  being  shaken 
loose.  The  appropriate  use  of  the  harpoon  is  to  fasten  the  boat  to 
the  whale ;  although  a  powerful  blow  from  it  sometimes  proves 
fatal.  But  in  common  the  animal  is  to  be  killed  with  the  ^^  lance." 
This  is  a  kind  of  sharp  spear,  fastened  also  to  a  long  pole,  and 
is  ^'  darted,"  or  held  in  the  hand,  as  circumstances  require.  With 
this  the  whaler  pierces  the  vitals  of  his  foe.  The  ^^  spade"  is  a 
broad  chisel,  with  a  handle  several  feet  long.  The  whale  line 
is  a  small  rope  well  made,  and  of  7  or  800  feet  in  length.  Seve- 
ral are  often  spliced  together,  when  whaling  in  deep  water. 
When  the  whale  rises  to  breathe,  he  forces  a  stream  of  water 
many  feet  into  the  air,  and  it  is  by  this  means  he  is  generally 
discovered.  The  cry  in  such  cases  is  ^^  a  spout."  The  different 
species  of  the  whale  *'  spout"  in  different  manners,  so  that  the 
seaman  knows  immediately  what  kind  of  a  fish  he  has  met.  The 
"  spermaceti"  throws  the  water  in  a  busby  form  forward,  and 
makes  two  spouts — the  "right  whale,"  more  arched,  higher,  and 
but  one.  All  the  different  species  of  the  whale  are  gregarious, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  one  is  taken  without  others  being  seen. 
They  rise  every  few  minutes  to  breathe  or  spout,  and  it  is  at 
these  moments  that  the  experienced  seaman  places  his  boat  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  enable  him  to  approach  and  fasten  to  his 
game,  by  means  of  the  harpoon  and  line.  There  is  no  visible 
organ  of  hearing  to  the  whale,  and  the  sense  itself  is  very  duU. 
By  rowing  up  directly  behind  the  animal,  or  in  front,  (as  its  eyes 
are  so  much  on  the  side  of  the  head  that  it  cannot  see  forward,) 
the  whaler,  nine  times  in  ten,  in  good  weather,  succeeds  in 
striking  the  fish.  The  harpoon  is  commonly  thrown,  or  when 
two  are  fastened  to  one  line,  in  quick  succession,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet ;  but-  somet&nes  the  fearless 
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jbhemian  puTIs  directly  od  the  back  of  the  whale,  and  the  ^'  boat" 
steerer''  forces  the  weapon  through  the  blubber  before  the  boat 
touches  him.  It  is  seldom  that  the ''  right  whale''  resists,  or  strikes 
with  its  tail,  at  the  blow  of  the  harpoon.  His  common  resource 
is  flight.  Fatigue  and  want  of  air  soon  compel  him  to  rise  again* 
So  long  as  the  motion  of  the  whale  is  too  rapid  to  be  followed  by 
the  boat,  or  too  perpendicular  to  be  checked,  the  line  is  suffered 
to  ^^  run  out,''— the  constant  motion  renders  it  necessary  often  to 
throw  water  on  the  place  of  friction  to  prevent  fire,  but  the  rate 
at  which  the  whale  runs  seldom  exceeds  8  or  9  miles  the  hour, 
and  is  commonly  much  less.  It  often  happens  that  the  whole 
of  the  line  is  taken  from  the  boat,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  cut  be- 
fore the  end  appears,  to  prevent  danger  to  the  men  ;  for  the  tub 
that  contains  the  line  is  in  the  stem  of  the  boat.  Harpoons, 
with  square  and  triangular  pieces  of  plank  fastened  to  them  by 
short  ropes,  and  which  are  called  '^  drugs,"  are  frequently  used  in 
ihe  capture  of  a  powerful  whale. 

•The  whole  line  is  often  abandoned  to  the  animal,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  seamen,  he  is  left  ^^  to  fight  line."  The  object 
is  to  exhaust  the  fish  with  its  own  stru^les.  We  have  given  in 
our  extracts  an  evidence  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  animat 
when  it  chooses  to  exert  it,  but  in  most  cases  the  boats  are  soon 
enabled  to  approach  and  commence  their  attacks  with  the 
*'  lance."  As  soon  as  a  whale  is  harpooned,  the  captain,  or 
mate,  as  the  case  may  be,  '^  changes  ends"  with  the  boat-steer- 
er.  The  latter  assumes  the  duty  his  name  would  imply,  by 
taking  the  ^'  steering  oar,"  and  the  officer  who  '^  heads  the  boat'^ 
wields  the  lance.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  in  kilUng  a  whale  is 
in  proportion  to  the  disposition  and  power  of  the  animal — more 
frequently  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  The  capture  sel- 
dom requires  more  than  five  or  six  hours,  nor  do  a  very  large 
f proportion  of  those  that  are  struck  escape ;  perhaps  more  are 
ost  after  they  are  killed,  than  get  free  after  having  been  fairly 
harpooned.  It  sometimes  occurs,  when  the  whale  has  ceased 
to  ^'  go  under,"  and  continues  swimming  at  an  easy  rate  on 
the  surface,  that  the  boat  is  hauled  up  in  ^'  his  wake,"  just  so 
near  as  to  escape  the  sweeping  or  sculling  motion  of  his  tail,  by 
which  he  forces  his  body  through  the  water.  In  this  situation 
the  "  spade"  is  used  to  sever  the  sinews,  and,  if  successfully,  the 
animal  is  no  longer  dangerous ;  all  the  impetus  of  the  whale 
being  derived  from  this  sculling  motion  of  its  horizontal  tail.  A 
few  well  directed  blows  from  the  lance  soon  destroy  life.  There 
is  a  vulgar  notion  among  the  seamen,  that  the  whale,  when  dyii^ 
in  this  way,  spouts  as  much  blood  as  its  blubber  will  make 
oil*  This  must  be  ideal,  because  the  thickness  of  the  blub- 
ber depends  on  the  condition  of  the  animal,  whereas  the 
quantity  of  blood  is  usually  the  same,  or  differing  but  little*    It 
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18  a  never  failing  sign  of  victory  when  the  fish  "  spouts  blood*" 
His  dying  similes  are  often  violent  in  the  extreme,  and' the 
boats  pradentlykeep  aloof  at  such  moments.  Instances  have 
been  known,  when  ihe  whale  was  qnief,  and  thought  to  be  dead, 
that  a  spasm  or  convulsion  has  proved  fatal  to  his  captors. 
'  The  labours  of  the  whalers  by  no  means  end  with  the  death 
of  the  fish.  In  a  small  boat,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  some* 
times  alone,  and  with  seldom  more  than  three  such  boats  toge* 
ther-^n  a  heavy  sea — ^the  prospects  of  a  gale  of  wind— the  ship 
far  to  lee-ward,  and  perhaps  out  of  sight-*— the  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  their  game  is  often  abandoned,  even 
when  dead.  When,  however,  as  generally  happens,  they  pro- 
ceed to  secure  the  prize,  his  fins  are  lashed  together,  and  ihe 
boats  take  him  in  tow,  the  ship  at  the  same  time  plying  to  wind- 
ward to  join  her  fishermen.  On  getting  to  the  ship,  the  fish  is 
fastened  to  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel,  and  then  com- 
inences  the  process  of  "  cutting-in.''  Strips  of  the  blubber, 
about  eighteen  inches  or  two  teet  in  width,  are  cut  with  the 
^  spades,^'  and  the  lower  block  of  an  enormous  purchase,  made 
fast  to  it ;  the  fall  is  brought  to  the  windlass,  and  all  of  the  crew, 
who  are  not  on  the  whale,  man  the  hand-spikes.  With  this 
prodigious  power,  aided  by  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  the  blub<- 
ber  is  torn  spirally  from  the  fish,  which  turns  in  the  water,  until 
it  reaches  the  upper  block  at  the  head  of  the  main-mast.  It  is 
then  cut  and  lowered  between  decks,  and  a  fresh  piece  fasten- 
ed to  the  purchase*  In  this  manner  the  whale  is  stript  of  its 
blubber,  and  the  carcase  is  sent  adrift. 

The  operation  of  tearing  the  bone  from  the  head  is  one  of 
ereat  labour,  and  can  only  be  done  to  advantage  in  good  wea- 
tiier ;  it  is  by  no  means  usual  to  preserve  the  bone  of  every  fish 
that  is  taken.  The  reader  will  remember  that  whalebone  is 
only  taken  from  the  ^^  right  whale."  If  the  prize  should  be  a 
^'Spermaceti,"  the  '^  head  matter,"  much  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  animal,  is  to  be  secured.  In  some  cases,  where  the  whale 
is  small,  the  whole  head,  weighing  perhaps  eight  or  ten  tons,  is 
hoisted  inboard.  The  head  of  the  Spermaceti  is  to  be  laid 
open,  and  its  contents  bailed  out  with  buckets.  The  matterunder- 
goes  a  boiling  in  the  try-pots,  however,  before  it  is  committed 
to  the  casks;  and  is  submitted  to  a  chemical  process  at  home  to 
render  it  fit  for  use.  It  is  from  the  '^  head  matter"  that  by  far 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  pure  Spermaceti  is  produced** 
The  oil  used  for  burning  is  what  is  left  after  purifying  and  ex-* 
tracting  the  Spermaceti  from  the  crude  article. 

*  The  aTenige  prices,  in  ike  present  state  of  the  raarketS)  are,  for  wbala 
oil,  about  thirty-nre  cents;  for  Spermaceti,  including^. head  matter,  fron 
eight  J  to  ninety,  and  for  h^ad  m  atter  alon^  one  dollar  and  a  quarter. 
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The  difficulty  of  "  cutting  in"  is  greatly  incre^ed  by  the  or- 
dinary swell  of  the  sea ;  both  the  fish  and  vessel  being  in  con« 
stant  motion,  and  perhaps  in  opposition  to  each  other.  The 
whaler  having  effected  the  great  object  of  securing  his  prizei 
makes  his  {^rrangments  for  extracting  tlie  oil.  The  blubber  is 
cut  into  small  pieces,  the  try-pots  are  filled,  and  a  fire  lighted. 
The  ship  would  hardly  hold  wood  enough  to  "  try  out"  two 
thousand  barrels  of  oil,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  animal  affords 
from  itself  the  best  of  fuel  for  the  purpose — after  the  first  fire, 
which  is  of  wood,  the  scraps  of  the  blubber  are  used ;  these 
noake  the  hottest  Qre  of  the  two,  and  remedy  the  impossibility 
of  using  wood  or  coah  The  cooking  is,  however,  done  wi  A 
wood ;  for  which  purpose,  and  that  of  stowage,  every  Brazil- 
man  carries  from  twenty  to  thirty  cords  of  sawed  wood.  Larg^ 
vessels  of  copper,  called  "  coolers,"  are  lashed  to  the  deck,  to 
receive  the  oil  from  the  "  pots,"  and  it  is  usual  to  "  break  up" 
most  of  the  hold,  and  examine  the  casks  anew,  before  the  sub- 
tle fluid  is  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  In  long  voyages,  this  la- 
bour is  gone  through  with  casks  that  are  nlled.  Leathera 
•'  hose"  are  used  to  send  the  oil  down  to  the  casks,  when  they 
are  fitted  to  their  proper  births. 

From  this  hasty  statement  of  the  labours  of  a  whaling  vessel, 
it  is  obvious  that,  while  employed  on  the  fishing  ground,  the 
work  must  be  arduous  and  fatiguing.  This  is,  however,  in  some 
measure  compensated  by  the  length  of  the  passages,  which  com- 
monly consume  one  third  of  the  whole  voyage.  The  opinion 
is  prevalent  among  landsmen,  that  whaling  voyages  are  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  ordinary  passages  of  trading  vessels.  This 
is  a  mistake.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  extra  risk  in 
capturing  the  whale,  the  danger  is  less  in  these  ships,  than*  in 
almost  any  other  kind  of  navigation.  To  experienced  and 
prudent  men,  injuries  from  the  whale  very  seldom  occur:  for 
among  three  or  four  hundred  vessels,  on  the  Brazil  Banks  every 
year,  not  more  than  a  dozen  casualties  happen  from  this  cause. 
From  shipwreck,  there  is  much  less  to  be  apprehended  to  a 
whaler  than  to  the  common  merchantmen :  the  vessel  is  better 
found  in  rigging  and  sails — ^her  masts  must  be  good  and  well 
secured — her  crew  is  double  in  number — and  the  business  keeps 
ihem  altogether  clear  of  the  land  and  its  dangers,  in  the  open 
ocean.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  Brazil  whaler  not  to  see 
land  from  the  time  she  takes  her  "  departure"  until  she  makes 
a  ^  land  fall"  at  her  homeward  port.  And  the  crew  of  a  whaler 
can  hardly  be  lost,  as  their  boats  are  so  easily  lowered,  are  al- 
ways kept  ready,  arc  so  safe,  and  so  many — and  besides,  as 
whaling  ships  are  generally  near  them  in  every  direction.  We 
do  not,  it  is  obvious,  allude  here  to  the  northern  fisheries,  where 
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dangers  of  the  ice  and  arduous  navigation  create  abundant  dif- 
ficulties. 

On  every  view  of  this  interesting  subject,  we  think  it  a  ground 
of  felicitation  that  our  countrymen  are  so  enterprising,  and  suc- 
cessful in  their  adventures  in  this  business.  It  keeps  up  our 
breed  of  seamen,  employs  our  capital,  adds  to  our  national 
health,  and  encourages  the  best  kind  of  our  manufactories ; 
and  we  only  hope  that  government  will  have  the  wisdom  never 
to  interfere,  except  to  give  the  trade  a  proper  protection  against 
the  contingencies  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  world. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  expense  will  probably  prevent  a  repub- 
lication of  Mr.  Scoresby^s  book  in  this  country,  and  cheerfully 
lend  our  testimony  in  favour  of  its  value.  When  we  consider 
the  pursuits  in  which  their  author  has  been  reared,  these  vo- 
lumes are  extremely  creditable  to  his  acquirements.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  an  observant  man,  and  an  expert  and  scientific  sea- 
man. Although  gain,  probably  from  necessity,  has  been  the 
object  of  all  his  voyages,  he  never  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  claim  which  science  has  upon  men  in  his  situation. 

*  We  owe  it  to  our  scientific  character  to  say  distinctly,  that  we  do  not 
belieye  **  a  whale  is  a  fish,"  and  we  would  not  have  presumed  thus  openly 
to  disobey  a  late  decision  of  the  learned  against  the  use  of  the  word,  but  that 
we  haye  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  *'  parlance"  of  seamen,  and  can  only 
fipeoJc  of  marine  affiurs  in  the  language  they  me. 


Abt.  !!•  Specimens  of  Irish  Eloquence^  now  first  arranged  and 
collected^  with  biographical  notices  and  a  prrface^  by  Charles 
Phillips,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  356.  New- York,  W.  Grattan,  1820, 

Thb  Irish  people  have  laid  and  established  high  claims  to 
very  powerful  oratory,  and  its  merits  have  undei^one  one-sided 
exammations  from  friends  and  foes.  But,  of  all  defenders,  the 
collector  before  us  is  the  weakest  and  the  worst.  He  under- 
stands, in  essentials,  nothing  of  the  excellence  he  praises,  and 
though  his  general  admiration  is  justly  founded,  yet,  his  reason- 
ings and  conclusions  are  either  faulty  or  false. 

From  the  earliest  times,  all  writers  who  advert  to  the  mental 
powers  of  the  Irish  people,  have  expressed  surprise  at  their 
prompt  and  efiPective  eloquence,  speaking  of  it,  not  as  the  culti- 
vated art  of  a  few,  but  as  an  almost  pervading  and  natural  cha- 
racteristic of  the  whole  people.  To  account  K>r  this  physically, 
would  be  a  task  at  least  difficult,  perhaps  impossible ;  but  its 
polished  improvement,  and  survivancy,  notwithstanding 
those  causes  which  depress  and  almost  extinguish  it  in 
other  countries,  are  facts  to  be  morally  accounted  for.  Elo- 
quence may  be  defined,  a  fluent,  vigorous,  and  animating  de- 
velopmeiat  of  thought  -,  and  as  same  results  in  science  nay 
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be  obtained  by  varied  operations,  jso,  the  effect  stated  may 
be  produced  by  dissimilar,  nay,  opposite  styles,  botb  of  which 
may  be  aptly  termed,  and  readily  admitted  to  be,  eloquence. 
Keeping  steadily  in  view  this  explanation,  will  be  of  more  use 
than  usually  attaches  to  the  necessary  lameness  and  imperfec- 
tion of  general  definitions  :  it  explains  to  us,  why  Burke,  Sheri- 
(lan,  Curran,  Plunket,  Bushe  and  Emmet,  are  styled  eloquent 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Bacon,  Locke,  Mansfield  and  Grattan,  on 
the  other.  It  has  another  merit :  it  expounds  to  us  clearly,  why 
such  poetical,  antithetical,  and  unsubstantial  talkers  as  Mr« 
Phillips,  are  not  eloquent  at  all* 

In  the  first  place,  partial  education  of  a  very  invigorating  and 
refined  kind  was,  at  an  early  period,  introduced  into  Ireland  :•=-* 
it  was  pursued  with  diligence,  and  success  ;  classical  taste 
struck  deeply  into  the  minds  of  her  scholars,  and  literature  was 
courted  for  herself  alone.  Learning  there,  never  showed  itself 
as  a  trade,  divided  and  subdivided — ^uo  dictionaries  were  made, 
grammars  arranged,  learned  commentaries  written — ^no  argute 
criticisms  on  doubtful  passages,  nor  elaborate  restorations  of 
vitiated  texts.  Still  the  great  work  of  intellectual  improvement 
went  silently  and  steadily  forward,  disregarded  and  unnoticed 
by  foreign  erudition.  In  no  country  was  learning  ever 
so  ardently  sought  by  men,  ambitious  of  making  it  an- 
cillary to  the  natural  vigour  of  their  minds :  the  nation  being 
by  *'  immemorial  usage'^  hospitable,  learning  regulated,  but 
did  not  repress  hospitsuity  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  encouraged  con- 
vivial meetings  of  learned  and  literary  men.  There,  every  man 
of  real,  or  fancied  intellectual  powers,  ascertained  his  standard 
mint  value  -,  the  man  "  wise  in  his  own  conceit,"  was  taught  by 
salutary  collision  with  a  master  spirit,  either  to  take  a  lower 
stand  in  his  own  opinion,  or  by  increased  diUgence,  to  add  fact 
to  fancy  ; — the  man  of  talents  and  modesty  was  encouraged, 
his  opinions  dexterously  drawn  out  and  kindly  suppcirted,  or  po- 
litely and  candidly  discussed  and  controverted.  In  those  meet- 
ings every  guest  took  his  part  in  the  subject  under  discussion 
at  '*  the  top  of  his  bent,^^  earh  person  delivered  his  opinions 
uninterrupted,  and  the  subject,  thus  thrown  from  hand  to  hand, 
was  thoroughly  debated  with  ingenuity,  learning,  Uberality,  and 
eloquence.  Talent  was  the  ready  and  recognized  passport  into 
the  best  literary  society,  and  the  obscure  scholar  there  found, 
in  his  menial  acquisitions,  a  solid  substitute  for  wealth  and  pedi- 
gree. Thus  when  the  literary  customs  of  the  people  are  ex- 
plained, independent  of  all  physical  facts  or  traditions,  their 
colloquial  dexterity,  illustrative  and  argumentative  powers, 
cease  to  surprise ;  for  with  such  opportunities  and  encourage- 
ments, from  such  associations,  great  minds  must  have  been 
formed^  and  great  orators  produced. 
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Ireland  had  but  little  trade,  and  scarcely  any  manufactures ; 
the  mental  debility  and  degradation  that  inevitably  follow  a 
minute  division  of  labour,  had  not  reached  her ;  so  her  popula- 
tion were  generally  intelligent — and  many  men  of  high  talents, 
and  low  fortunes,  wandered  into  the  fields  of  literature,  who 
might  otherwise  have  sought  affluence  in  the  paths  of  com- 
merce had  not  jealousy  and  misgovemment  driven  it  from  her 
shores.  It  has  been  well  said,  mat  the  intricacy  and  multipli- 
city of  modem  laws,  have  been  destructive  to  the  true  spirit  of 
eloquence  ;  but  this  cause  has  not  existed  with  such  force  in 
Ireland,  as  to  weigh  down  the  enei^es  of  eloquence  :  there, 
the  profound  science  of  the  law  has  been  studied,  with  very 
moderate  severity,  and  by  the  great  orators,  Curran,  Bushe  and 
Grattan,  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  dull  the  keenness  of  their 
natural  powers.  The  former  of  those  gentlemen,  finding  his 
business  increase  beyond  either  his  industnr  or  knowledge,  we 
are  credibly  informed,  imported  a  lawyer  from  London,  to  read 
his  briefs,  and  furnish  him  with  authorities  :  a  practice  which 
must  have  been  much  more  beneficial  to  the  ease  of  the  coun- 
sellor, than  the  security  of  the  client. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  '^  Irish  school  of  eloquence,^' 
and  more  than  it  is  very  easy  to  comprehend : — ^the  truth  is, 
there  is  no  such^  thing.     Ireland  has  produced  a  number  of 
very  eloquent  and  ingenious  men ;  but  the  style  of  no  two  is  alike. 
One  is  philosophical,  using  now  Oie   rarest  and  most  classical 
words — now,  the  plainest  and  vulgarest,   that  a  bad  state  of 
society  affords — at  one  moment,  drawing  a  splendid  image  from 
Heaven,  at  the  next  groping  a  figure  from  the  filth  of  a  slaugh- 
ter-house, or  the  horrors  of  a  dissecting   theatre  :   another  is 
closely  argumentative,  word-sparing  to  obscurity,  antithetical, 
magnificent  and  severe :  a  third  is  persuasive,  ingenious,  happy 
in  arrangement,  and  skillful  and  splendid  in  execution — some- 
times awful,  always  pleasing  :  a  fourth  has  all  the  solemn  dig-  , 
nity  resulting  from  a  self  satisfied  weight  of  character,  great 
analytical  powers,  learning,  and  an  unforced  elocution,  seldom 
stooping  his  wing  from  the  pride  of  place  to  imagery,  wit,  or  vi- 
tuperation :  a  fifth,  a  man  of  such  genius,  power,  and  astuteness, 
that  whenever  he  exerted  his  mind,  he  left  no  thread  upon  the 
canvass  without  its  keeping  and  colour,  so  that  no  human  intel- 
lect could  improve  that  effort,  or  equal   it  in  another.     With 
what  justness  such  a  vast  variety  of  mtellectual  excellence,  can 
be  termed  "  a  sohool^^^  it  is  not  easy  to  discover :  when  we  refer 
one  man's  excellence  to  the  school  of  another,  the  force  of  the 
phrase  turns  us  towards  points  of  resemblance ;  but  when  on 
examination  we  find  they  differ  in  modes  of  arrangement,  illus- 
tration, and  de&:ree8  of  amplification,  so  as  to  vary  froin  and 
Vol.111.     ^  4 
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^ppode  etch  o&er,  we  are  no  more  justified  in  asserting,  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  school,  than  we  would  be  in  class- 
ing together  all  orders  of  architecture,  because  their  gen- 
eral design  was  the  shelter  of  human  beings.  If  even  there 
could  be  found  a  few  orators  who  possessed  a  similarity  of  style, 
(which  we  by  no  means  admit,)  the  fitness  of  jumbling  them  to- 
gether with  all  others  of  the  ^ame  nation,  under  the  amply  in- 
<^lusive  epithet  of  ^'  Irish ''  school,  is  like  that  of  the  German 
play  in  the  Anti-Jacobin,  where  we  read  '^  enter  the  army,'' 
—-composed  of  two  soldiersi,  a  fifer,  and  their  eeneral. 

Until  Mr.  Phillips  was  quickened  into  life  by  the  fieiy  heat 
of  a  low  party,  ^'  as  the  sun  breeds  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,'' 
we  beard  of  no  gabble  about  the  '^  Irish  SchooP^  of  eloquence  : 
till  then  improved  nature  escaped  criticism.  No  sooner  was  the 
thoughtless^  poetical,  word  ringing,  style  of  Mr*  Phillips  flooded 
out  upon  US)  ^^  corrected  by  his  own  hand,"  than  he  found  many 
admirers,  among  those  who  were  half  fevered  by  a  little  poe- 
try, and  notofiendedby  much  plunder;  but  critics  it  afiected 
difierently ; — 4iot  satisfied  with  flogging  the  single  offender,  his 
nation's  excellence  was  calumniated—- upon  the  same  principle 
of  justice,  that  would  prompt  the  sinking  of  a  ship  of  the  line, 
fully  manned,  for  the  petty  thievery  of  her  painter's  apprentice* 
Curran,  whose  racy  genius  was  fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature, 
was  blown  upon  by  the  same  distempered  breath  that  in- 
haled its  prejudice  from  the  bone-rottenness  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips. The  Irish  had  been  over-praised ;  and  by  a  not  unusual 
mode  of  exasperating  error,  the  false  step  was  correctively  re- 
traced by  a  ridiculous  eflbrt  to  undervalue.  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  were  set  up  as  models  of  style,  because  they  exhi- 
bited a  purity,  which  took  its  rise  in  poverty.  That  was  es- 
teemed a  merit,  which  was  in  fact  a  misfortune  ;  and  those  pure 
orators  were  praised  for  avoiding  that  recurrency  to  imagery 
and  fancy,  which  was  obligingly  withheld  by  nature,  and  not 
by  the  exercise  of  judgment  or  taste — even  as  a  starved 
beggar  might  play  the  philosopher,  and  affect  to  attribute 
abstmence  to  principle  and  not  to  necessity.  The  mis- 
take and  misfortune  have  been,  that  the  fame  of  Irish  eloquence 
has  been  set  upon  an  imperfect,  if  not  a  totally  erroneous  basis. 
The  admiration  for  that  which  gained  Mr.  Phillips  all  his 
ill-earned  repute,  had  been,  by  short-sighted  intelligence,  be- 
stowed upon  Burke,  Grattan,  Curran,  Sheridan  and  Bushe  :— . 
figure,  intensity  of  phrase,  alliteration,  antithesis,  and  effect  in 
disposing  a  climax,  made  a  strong  impression  on  those  who  were 
iinpassive  to  closeness  of  argument  or  de^th  of  investigation. 
These,  the  great  Irish  orators  added  to  their  style,  because  the 
rapid  force  of  ardent  feeling  could  not  be  ^'  bodied  forth''  in 
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orduuuy  phrase ;  they  suited  the  word  to  the  matter,  and  if  tfie 
thoQght  was  forcibly  conveyed,  they  were  satisfied  to  risk  their 
reputation  for  '^  good  taste,''  in  the  choice  either  of  figure  or 
term  :•— but  they  did  not,  like  the  celebrated  collector  before  us, 
bottom  their  claim  as  orators  upon  the  list  of  incidents  w^ 
have  enumerated ;  they  mainly  and  manfully  rested  upon  vi* 
gorous  argument,  orderly  and  acute  examination — displaying 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  derived  from  recorded 
knowledge  and  personal  observation— no  words  for  Words  sake, 
like— 

**  Rich  windows — that  exclude  the  light ; 
And  passages  that  lead  to— nothing  :" 
—Not  twenty  phrases  strung  tc^ether,  like  gilt  marriage  rings  in 
a  jeweller's  shop,  emblematic  of  deception,  both  in  use  and  fa* 
brication — no  balancing  of  periods  to  endless  satiety,  filling  the 
ear  and  starving  the  mind — trying  the  excellence  of  every  sen* 
tence,  not  by  the  solidity  of  its  sense,  but  by  that  ingeniom 
process  by  which  a  chamber-maid  criticises  a  basin,  first  ringing 
it  with  her  knuckle,  and  then  rating  its  soundness  by  the  sharp* 
ness  of  the  jingle.  Cicero  said  of  the  bawling  orators,  that 
'^  their  weakness  made  them  rise  into  clamour,  as  lame  men  get 
on  horseback."  So  does  the  barrenness  of  this  ^*  celebrated 
orator,"  in  reasoning  and  reflection,  drive  him  to  rely  upon 
verbal  glitter — and  me  translation  of  pilfered  poetry  into  paltry 
prose. 

From  this  charlatanical  and  showman-like  glibness  of  oratory, 
we  turn  with  refreshed  eagerness,  to  the  true  eloquence  of 
Irishmen  of  genius — ^men  who  enlightened  the  most  dreajry 
topics  by  the  lamp  of  learning,  and  the  profoundest  disquisition. 
Always  natural  and  intelligible,  they  thoroughly  understood  the 
mind  and  feelings  of  their  bearers,  and  with  an  irresistible  force 
they  convinced  the  understanding  by  ai^ument,  whilst  they  8ub« 
dued  the  human  heart  by  the  splendour  of  genius.    If,  after  what 
we  have  said,  doubts  yet  remain  of  the  correctness  of  our  opinions, 
we  can  support  them  by  proof  approaching  to  the  certainty  of 
mathematics.   Let  any  entertainer  of  doubts,  with  industry  and 
inclination  to  solve  them,  take  a  speech,  either  of  Burke,  Grat- 
tan,  Sheridan,  Flood,  Plunket,  Cnrran  or  Bushe — let  it  be  re* 
duced  to  the  plainest  language  which   the  united  efibrts  of 
Greece  and  criticism  can  suggest,  and  "the  result  found" 
will  be  the  most  vigorous  argument,  and  the  most  forcible  and 
mgenious  illustration,  that  the  closest  reasoner  could  devise  on 
the  given  subject; — ^the  ^^sapere  est  et prindpium  etfons^^  will  be, 
with  them,  found  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to.    Let  the  analyzer,  in 
the  same  manner,  examine  a  speech  of "  the  celebrated  Irish 
orator,  Charles  Phillips,  Esq."  delivered  either  on  **  a  public"  or 
^^  private  occasion,"  no  matter  whether  before  or  after  dinner, 
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and  the  mawkish  deposit  will  be,  weak  argament,  founded  <m 
old  truths  and  the  peace^disturbing  base  of  popular  passions^ 
flippant  sneers,  and  a  saucy  familiarity  towards  men  and  things 
to  which  he  has  always  been  an  alien,  from  a  marked  inferiority 
both  in  situation  and  sense. 

'  The  book  before  us  pretends  to  have  been  collected,  with  a 
view  to  vindicate  the  '^  Irish  school  of  Eloquence'^  from  *•*  the 
mali^ant  prejudices  of  a  northern  critic,''  and  to  give  ^^  the 
impartial  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves/'  It  is  de- 
dicated, in  a  very  affectionate  letter,  '^To  the  Honourable 
*Caesar  A*  Rodney,  late  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Commissioner  to  the  Spanish  Provinces,  &c.  &c." 
Commencing  "  Dear  Sir  ;"  and  the  reason  for  this  fondness  and 
favour  is  explained  in  the  first  page.  Mr.  Rodney,  it  appears, 
about  four  years  previous,  then  an  "  utter  stranger"  to  Mr. 
Phillips,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  encouragement,  to  '^  cheer  his 
literary  efforts."  The  modesty  of  Mr.  Phillips,  however,  not 
wanting  encouragement  from  any  body — ^he  had  not  the  polite- 
ness to  answer  the  letter :  finding  it  now  convenient  to  dedicate 
to  somebody,  and  that  somebody  an  American,  his  name  is 
added  for  effect-— and  Mr.  Rodney,  it  is  presumed,  is  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  the  favour.  Herein  is  Ireland's 
aristocracy  abused  in  '^  rare  phrases  ;" — thus  : 

*  Our  aristocracy,  (the  natural  patrons  of  a  nation^s  genius,)  hao^ 
been  provincialized  into  the  very  worst  kind  of  partizanskip^into  a 
struggle,  not  for  honours  or  principles,  but  for  the  sordid  emolu- 
ments, and  rancorous  exercise  of  official  station.  And  this  con- 
tention, branded  as  it  is  by  every  bad  passion,  presents  no  feature  of 
agreement,  save  an  upstart  family  conceit,  a  very  stupid,  and  a  very 
unfounded  self  appreciation.  Between  these  precious  factions, 
{What  factions  ?]  Ireland  is  partitioned ;  they  scrutimze  every  pro- 
bationer— they  tempt  every  profession.  And  if  the  adventurous 
candidate  for  honourable  fame  disdains  to  subscribe  himself  as  a  re- 
tainer for  the  one,  or  a  brawler  for  the  other,  he  is  proscribed  for 
sacrifice,  by  the  conspiracy  of  both — denounced  as  a  rebel  by  the 
slaves  in  place,  and  as  an  helot  by  the  slaves  of  expectancy.' 

Such  is  the  unmeaningdeclamation  of  this  amateur  in  eloquence, 
who  seeks  to  fixhis  want  of  success  in  life  upon  the  faults  of  others, 
instead  of  the  manifold  deficiencies  which  he  exhibits  in  him- 
self. He  then,  of  course,  praises  America,  and  in  a  style  that 
bears  a  like  relation  to  common  sense,  as  gilt  gingerbread  does 
to  wholesome  food';  and  ends  with  recommending  his  book  to  be 
^^  the  manual  of  young  Americans." 

A  preface  follows,  in  which  Mr»  Phillips  shows  himself  as 
uninmrmed  on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  as  he  is  reported  to  be  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  law :  and  in  order  to  elucidate 
the  cardinal  sins  of  hit  oratory,  we  present  him  to  our  readers  in 
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lu8  own  words,  which,  to  us,  plainly  accouut  for  his  insane  style, 
and  are  the  last  which  we  can  afford  to  quote  from  the  original 
composition. 

^  The  grand  mistake  into  which  our  modern  critics  have  fallen, 
upon  the  subject  of  eloquence,  has  been  in  subjecting  to  the  same 
rules  the  essay  composed  to  be  read,  and  the  speech  arranged  to  be 
delivered.  No  two  things  in  the  world  can  be  more  opposite.  What 
might  appear  extravagant  in  the  one  is  chaste  in  the  other  ;  and  the 
allusion  studiously  suited  to  inflame  the  delirium  of  a  crowd,  must 
appear  wild  and  rhapsodical  in  the  seclusion  of  the  closet.  The 
scene,  the  surrounding  objects,  the  materials  to  be  worked,  the  end 
to  be  obtained,  and  the  means  to  be  used,  are  all  different.  The 
reader,  in  the  silence  of  retirement,  sees  nothing  but  his  book,  and 
may  pause  for  observation  at  the  close  of  every  period.  The  hearer» 
on  the  contraiy,  all  eye  and  ear^  hurried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
feelings,  and  heated  by  the  sympathy  of  his  associates,  has  no  time  to 
criticise  the  evanescent  image,  which,  delighting  him  at  the  moment, 
may  owe  its  whole  success  to  the  tone  in  which  it  is  uttered^  or  the 
gesture  that  accompanies  it.  The  critic,  therefore,  who  analyzes  a 
speech,  ought  not,  in  my  mind,  to  require  so  much  a  permanent  effect, 
as  a  momentary  attainment.  If  the  object  of  the  orator  be  answered, 
his  task  is  ended  ;  and  it  can  detract  nothing  from  his  merit  to  say, 
he  has  triumphed  by  means  which  the  cooler  judgment  cannot  sanc- 
tion. His  instrument  may  be  the  most  fantastic  or  extrav€igant — he 
may  terrify  by  a  phantom — delude  by  a  sophism,  or  mislead  by  an 
airy  and  unsubstantial  meteor  :  the  question  is  not,  were  they  intimi- 
dating, visionary,  and  delusive,  but  were  they  such  as  might  achieve 
his  victory.  TTiis  may  not  square  with  the  ru]e;s  and  ordinances  by 
which,  according  to  closest  criticism,  perfection  is  to  be  adjusted  ;  but 
true  genius  rejects  their  application.' 

'  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Phillips  could  have  read  his  own  "  Spe- 
cimens of  Irish  Eloquence^' — understood  them — ^valued  them— 
and  yet  deliberately  expose  upon  paper  so  rank  a  rhapsody  as  this  ? 
We,  in  America,  cannot  believe  that  men,  whose  ears  have  receiv- 
ed energetic,  healthy,  and  manly  reasoning,  from  Grattan,  Cur- 
ran,  Pliinket,  and  Bushe,  would  suffer  their  intellects  to  be 
abused  or  influenced  by  the  mountebank  practices  here  com- 
mended. By  following  such  a  recipe,  a  speech  might  be  com- 
pounded to  induce  returning  disease  on  a  subject  of  lunacy — 
but  never  to  work  conviction  on  reasonable  beings. 

Whatever  faults  Mr.  Phillips  has,  both  as  a  writer  and  ora- 
tor— as  a  collector  of  specimens  of  his  nation's  fame  in  elo- 
quence, he  has  oar  praise — our  sincere  thanks.  Many  of  the 
speeches  which  he  has  preserved  in  this  pleasing  and  valuable 
collection,  lived  only  in  our  knowledge,  as  that  such  things 
were.  The  reporting  of  speeches  is  a  comparatively  recent 
art';  and  such  men  as  neglected  their  fame,  by  omitting  to  su- 
perintend the  publication  of  their  own  speeches,  must  be  con- 
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tent  to  be  but  imperfectly  known  to  after  times.  Flood,  Cur« 
ran,  Bargh  and  Sheridan,  flung  their  fame  around,  careless  of 
its  preservation.  Sheridan,  though  borne  down  with  the  sharp- 
est pecuniary  distress,  refused  an  offer  of  one  thousand  guineas 
for  a  correct  report  of  his  speech  on  the  Begum  charge. 
Burke,  on  the  contrary,  revised  his  speeches  with  the  closest 
care,  and  in  each  succeeding  edition,  burnished  that  which  had 
escaped  polish  in  the  former.  The  specimens  given  of  Burke, 
are  his  cdnciliation  speech,  in  full,  and  a  few  short  extracts 
from,  his  letters  on  political  subjects,  and  his  speeches  on  India 
questions — all  which  are  well  known  and  justly  appreciated* 
His  description  of  the  cruelties  of  Debi  Sing,  we  insert ;  because 
the  speech  from  which  it  is  taken  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Burke's  works.  Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  select  from 
all  his  mighty  efibrts,  any  instance  in  which  his  gr^at  judgment 
as  an  orator  stands  so  markedly  forward  as  in  the  following. — 
The  facts  detailed  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  Indian  pea- 
santry, guilty  of  concealing  food  for  their  present  subsistence, 
were  so  horrid,  that  no  intensity  of  language,  or  force  of  in- 
vective, could  exasperate  the  relation.  We  accordingly  find 
Mr.  Burke  detailing  them  with  simplicity,  minuteness  and  awe* 

^  My  lords,  I  am  here  obliged  to  offer  some  apology  for  the  horrid 
scenes  I  am  a^bout  to  open.    Permit  me  to  make  the  same  apology  to 
your  lordships,  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Patterson-^^  man  with  whose 
name  I  wish  mine  to  be  banded  down  to  posterity.     His  apology  is 
this — and  it  is  mine — that  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  the  ryots 
of  Rumpore  and  of  Dinagepore,  were,  in  many  instances,  of  such  a 
nature,  that  I  would  rather  wish  to  draw  a  veil  over  them,  than  shock 
your  feelings  by  a  detail.   But  it  is  necessary  for  the  substantial  ends 
of  justice  and  humanity,  and  for  the  honour  of  government,  that  they 
should  be  exposed,  that  they  should  be  recorded,  and  handed  down 
to  after  ages  :  let  this  be  my  apology.    My  lords,  when  the  people 
had  been  stript  of  every  thing,  it  was,  in  some  cases,  suspected,  and 
justly,  that  they  had  hid  some  share  of  the  grain.     Their  bodies  were 
then  applied  to  the  fiercest  mode  of  torture,  which  was  this  :  they 
began  with  winding  cords  about  their  fingers,  till  the  flesh  on  each 
band  clung  and  was  actually  incorporated.     Then  they  hammered 
wedges  of  wood  and  iron  between  those  fingers,  until  they  crushed 
and  maimed  those  poor,  honest,  and  laborious  hands,  which  were 
never  lifted  up  to  their  mouths  but  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provision. 
My  lords,  these  acts  of  unparalleled  cruelty,  began  with  the  poor 
ryots  ;  but  if  they  began  there,  there  they  did  not  stop.     The  heads 
of  the  villages,  the  leading  yeomen  of  the  country,  respectable  for 
their  virtues,  respectable  ror  their  age,  were  tied  together,  two  and 
two,  the  unoffending  and  helpless,  thrown  across  a  bar,  upon  which 
they  were  hung  wi£  their  feet  uppermost,  and  there  beat  with  bam- 
boo canes  on  the  soles  of  those  feet,  until  the  nails  started  from  their 
toes,  and  then  with  the  cudgels  of  their  blind  fury  these  poor  wretches 
were  afterwards  beat  about  the  head,  until  the  blood  gushed  out  at 
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tbeir  mouth,  nose,  and  ears*  My  lords,  ^ey  did  not  ttop  beve* 
Bamboos,  wangees,  rattans,  canes,  common  whips,  and  scoui^es,  werQ 
not  sufficient.  They  found  a  tree  in  the  country  which  bears  strong 
and  sharp  thorns— not  satisfied  with  those  other  cruelties,  they  scourged 
them  with  these.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  but  searching  every  thing 
through  the  deepest  parts  of  nature,  where  she  seems  to  have  forgo^ 
her  usual  benevolence,  they  found  a  poisonous  plant,  a  deadly  caus- 
tic, that  inflames  the  part  that  is  bruised,  and  often  occasions  death* 
This  they  applied  to  those  wounds.  My  lords,  we  know  that  there 
are  men  (for  so  we  are  made)  whom  bodily  pains  cannot  subdue. 
The  mind  of  some  men  strengthens  in  proportion  as  the  body  suffers. 
But  people  who  can  bear  up  against  their  own  tortures,  cannot  bear  up 
against  those  of  their  children  and  their  friends.  To  add,  therefore,  to 
their  sufferings,  the  innocent  children  were  brought  forth,  and  cruelly 
scourged  before  the  faces  of  their  parents.  They  frequently  bound  the 
father  and  the  son,  face  to  face,  arm  to  arm,  body  to  body,  and  then  flog- 
ged till  the  skin  was  torn  from  the  flesh  :  and  thus  they  had  the  devilish 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  every  blow  must  wound  the  body  or  the 
mind ;  for  if  one  escaped  the  son,  his  sensibility  was  wounded  by  the 
knowledge  he  had  that  the  blow  had  fallen  upon  his  father  ;  the  same 
torture  was  felt  by  the  father,  when  he  knew  that  every  blow  that 
missed  him  had  fallen  upon  his  unfortunate  son. 

*  My  lords,  this  was  not,  this  was  not  all !  The  treatment  of  the  fe- 
males cannot  be  described.  Virgins  that  were  kept  from  the  sight  of 
the  sun,  were  dragged  into  the  public  court — that  court  which  was 
intended  to  be  a  refuge  against  all  oppression — ^and  there,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  day,  tbeir  delicacies  were  offended,  and  their  persons  cruel- 
ly  violated,  by  the  basest  of  mankind.  It  did  not  end  there  :  the 
wives  of  the  men  of  the  country  only  suffered  less  by  this  :  they  lost 
their  honour  in  the  bottom  of  the  most  cruel  dungeons,  in  which  they 
were  confined.  They  were  then  dragged  out  naked,  and  in  that  si- 
tuation exposed  to  public  view,  and  scoui^ed  before  all  the  people. 
My  lords,  here  is  my  authority — for  otherwise  you  will  not  believe  it 
possible.  My  lords,  what  will  you  feel  when  1  tell  you,  that  they 
put  the  nipples  of  the  women  into  the  cleft  notches  of  sharp  bamboos, 
and  tore  them  from  their  bodies.  What  modesty  in  all  nations  most 
carefully  conceals,  these  monsters  revealed  to  view,  and  consumed 
by  burning  tortures,  and  cruel  slow  fires !  My  lords,  1  am  ashamed 
fo  open  it — horrid  to  tell !  these  infernal  fiends,  these  monstrous 
look  of  this  monster,  Debi  Sing,  in  defiance  of  every  thing  divine  or 
human,  planted  death  in  the  source  of  life  !* — pp.  63,  64. 

As  an  opposite  instance  of  the  skill  and  power  of  this  wonder- 
ful orator,  we  extract  his  description  of  the  devastation  of  the 
Carnatic,  by  Hyder  Ali*  Here  the  only  materials  to  work  up 
were  war,  and  its  incidents.  ^'  His  inspiring  and  immortal 
eloquence'^*  never  surpassed  it.  The  latter  part,  which  touches 

*  2  Erskine's  Speeches,  338. 
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on  Die  horrors  of  hunger,  is  so  finished,  that  no  power  of  art,  or 
genius  in  oratory,  has  perhaps  equalled  it 

'  When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  men  who 
either  would  sign  no  convention,  or  whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature 
could  bind,  and  who  were  the  determined  enemies  of  human  inter- 
course itself,  he  decreed  to  make  the  country  possessed  by  these  in- 
corrigible and  predestinated  criminals  a  memorable  example  to  man- 
kind. He  resolved,  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of 
such  things,  to  leave  the  whole  Carnatic  an  everlasting  monument  of 
vengeance,  and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a  barrier  between  him 
and  those,  against  whom  the  faith  which  holds  the  moral  elements  of 
the  world  together,  was  no  protection.  He  became  at  length  so  con- 
fident of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his  might,  that  he  made  no  secret 
whatsoever  of  his  dreadful  resolution.  Having  terminated  bis  dis- 
putes with  every  enemy  and  every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual 
animosities  in  their  common  detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  fero- 
city could  add  to  bis  new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction  ;  and 
compounding  all  the  materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  desolation,  into 
one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  declivities  of  (he  moun- 
tains. Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly 
gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  blackened  all  their  horizon, 
it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon 
the  plains  of  the  Carnatic.  Then  ensued  a  scene  of  wo,  the  like  of 
which  no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can 
adequately  tell.  All  the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of, 
were  mercy  to  that  new  havoc.  A  storm  of  universal  fire  blasted 
every  field,  consumed  every  house,  destroyed  every  temple.  The 
miserable  inhabitants  flying  from  their  flaming  villages,  in  part  were 
shiughtered  ;  others,  without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of 
rank,  or  sacredness  of  function,  fathers  torn  from  children,  husbands 
from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst  the 
goading  spears  of  drivers,  and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses, 
were  swept  into  captivity  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those 
who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest,  fled  to  the  walled  cities.  But 
escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

*  The  alms  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadful  exigency,  were  cer- 
tainly liberal  ;  and  all  was  done  by  charity  that  private  charity 
could  do  ;  but  it  was  a  people  in  beggary  ;  it  was  a  nation  which 
Mretched  out  its  hands  for  food.  For  months  together  these  creatures 
of  sufferance,  whose  very  excess  and  luxury,  in  their  most  plenteous 
days,  bad  fallen  short  of  the  allowance  of  our  aosterest  fasts,  silent,  pa- 
tient, resigned,  without  sedition  or  disturbance,  almost  without  com- 
plaint, perished  by  a  hundred  a  day  in  the  streets  of  Madrass  ;  every 
day  seventy  at  least  laid  their  bodies  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  glacis  of 
Taniore,  and  expired  of  famine  in  the  granary  of  India.  I  was  going  to 
awake  your  justice  towards  this  unhappy  part  of  our  fellow-citizens,  by 
bringing  before  you  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  plague  of  hun- 
ger.   Of  all  the  calamities  which  beset  and  waylay  the  life  of  man» 
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this  oonei  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that  wheiein  the  pioudest 
of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing  more  than  he  is  ;  but  I  find  my- 
self unable  to  manage  it  with  decorum ;  these  details  are  of  a  spe- 
cies of  horror  so  nauseous  and  disgusting ;  they  are  so  degrading  to 
the  sufferers  and  to  the  hearers  ;  they  are  so  humiliating  to  human 
nature  itself,  that,  on  better  thoughts,  I  fincfit  more  advisable  to  throw 
a  pall  over  this  hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  general  con« 
oeptions.' 

Specimens  from  Curran  nett  follow ;  but  there  is  none 
among  them,  not  already  well  known  to  the  public.  We  cer- 
tainly had  a  right  to  expect  that  Mr.  Phillips  would  have  added 
something  to  the  recorded  excellence  of  this  great  law  orator : 
because  there  are  full  notes  of  some  great  puolic  efforts  of  Mr. 
Currants  in  private  hands,  and  this  Mr.  Phillips  well  knows.  If 
he  disregarded  opportunity  of  access  to  them,  he  has  been  cul- 
pably negligent,  and  if  he  has  been  refused  their  use,  his  stating 
it  would  have  proved  his  diligence  and  punished  the  refuser. 
We  next  meet  Mr.  Grattan,  the  selections  from  whose  speeches 
are  all  excellent ;  but  we  cannot  hope  to  give  the  general  rea- 
der any  pleasure  or  improvement  by  extracts  from,  them.  Grat- 
tan's  style  is  so  laboured,  polished,  and  learned — so  full  of  local 
point,  with  so  much  unexpectedness — that  his  speeches  require 
a  knowledge  of  his  nation's  story,  and  his  own  peculiar  manner, 
to  estimate  the  measure  of  their  extraordinary  merit.  His  invective 
against  Mr.  Corry  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  fierceness  of  his 
manner  toward  his  opponents.  Mr.  Isaac  Corry  was  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland;  with  little  talent,  some  cun- 
ning, much  manner,  and  all  that  discretion  necessarily  attend- 
ant on  a  limited  capacity,  be  patched  himself  to  the  state  train, 
and  in  the  fool-harainess  of  undeserved  station,  he,  in  his  place 
in  the  house,  accused  Mr.  Grattan  of  treason ; — ^who  replied  as 
follows: 

*  My  guilt  or  innocence  have  little  to  do  with  the  question  here— 
I  rose  with  the  rising  fortunes  of  my  country — 1  am  willing  to  die 
with  her  expiring  liberties.  To  the  voice  of  the  people  I  will  bow, 
but  never  shall  I  submit  to  the  calumnies  of  an  individual  hired  to 
betray  them  and  slander  me.  The  indisposition  of  my  body  has 
left  me  perhaps  no  means  but  that  of  lying  down  with  fallen  Ireland, 
and  recording  upon  her  tomb  my  dying  testimony  against  the  flagi- 
tious corruption  that  has  murdered  her  independence.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  said  that  this  was  not  my  place — that  in- 
stead of  having  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  my  country,  I  should  now 
stand  a  culprit  at  her  bar — at  the  bar  of  a  court  of  criminal  judica- 
ture, to  answer  for  my  treasons.  The  Irish  people  have  not  so  read 
my  history — but  let  that  pass — if  I  am  what  he  has  said  I  am,  the 
people  are  not  therefore  to  forfeit  their  constitution.  In  point  of  ar- 
gument, therefore,  the  attack  is  bad-— in  point  of  taste  or  feeling,  if  he 
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kid  ^iSuttf  H  i*  wdM--4n  poiot  of  feet  it  is  hkB,  utterif  aftS  Aii^ 
lately  fals*— as  nncoroufl  a  falsehood  as  the  most  malignaDt  motives 
could  suggest  to  the  prompt  sympathy  of  a  shameless  and  a  venal  do* 
fence.  The  ri|;ht  honourable  gentleman  has  suggested  ezamplea 
ifbich  I  should  have  shunned,  and  examples  which  I  should  have  fol- 
lowed. 1  shall  never  follow  his,  and  I  have  ever  avoided  it.  1  shall 
never  be  ambitious  to  purchase  public  scorn  by  private  infamj — the 
lighter  characters  of  the  model  have  as  little  chance  of  weaniag  me 
from  the  habits  of  a  life  spent,  if  not  exhausted,  in  the  cause  of  my  na- 
tive land*  Am  I  to  renounce  those  habits  now  forever,  and  at  the 
beck  of  whom  ?  I  should  rather  say  of  what — half  a  minister — half  a 
monkey— a  'prentice  politician,  and  a  master  coxcomb.  He  has  told 
jou  that  what  he  said  of  me  here,  he  would  say  any  where.  I  be- 
lieve he  would  say  thus  of  me  in  any  place  where  he  thought  him- 
self safe  in  saying  it.  Nothing  can  limit  his  calumnies  but  his  fears—- 
in  parliament  he  has  calumniated  me  to-night,  in  the  king's  courts  he 
would  calumniate  me  to-morrow — ^but  had  he  said  or  dared  to  insi- 
nuate one  half  as  much  elsewhere,  the  indignant  spirit  of  an  honest 
man  would  have  answered  the  vile  and  venal  slanderer  with — a  blow.* 

p.  64. 

Eirtracts  from  the  few,  in  part  preserved^  speeches  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  are  next  in  order*  No  man,  since  the  days  of  Swift, 
stands  so  firmly  based  upon  self-powers  as  Sheridan :  to  ^*  in- 
fused opinions,*'  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  learning,  he  owes  nothing} 
on  himself  be  relies  for  all.  Naked  and  with  a  sling,  did  he 
fight  in  the  ranks  of  giants  who,  to  an  almost  unequalled  vigour 
of  genius,  added  the  panoply  of  learning— even  thus  did  he  excel 
fhem — ^wringing*  from  sucti  rivals  the  unqualified  confession,  that 
*^  his  exertions  exceeded  all  ancien^  story,  and  modern  expe- 
rience/' His  wit  was  the  most  prompt  and  brilliant,  his  pene- 
tration the  quickest  and  the  deepest,  and  bis  pathetic  powers 
true  to  nature.  His  thought  and  diction  flowed  together,  so 
unforced  and  concordant,  tl^t,  as  ''  we  feed  on  thoughts  that  vo* 
Iwitafy  tnore,''  we  forget  the  power  of  the  orator,  aiid  look  on 
hkn,  at  first,  as  only  the  interpreter  of  our  feelings. 

On  hebalf  of  fhe  prosecution  against  Mr.  Hastings,  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Middleton's  was  read  in  evidence,  which  had  been  objected  td 
by  counsel,  because,  in  it,  be  feelingly  spoke  of  bis  fears  for  bia 
Sick  son,  showing  the  letter  to  be  intentionally  private.  Mr.  She- 
ridan, with  great  address,  seizes  on  this  spark  of  natural  kindness 
to  aggravate  the  fjeneral  cruelty  of  Mr.  Middleton,  as  proving 
that  ne  sinned  agamst  the  information  and  checks  of  tenderness 
and  conscience.  From  this,  be  glides  to  an  exquisite  description 
of  filial  piety. 

*  The  counsel,  in  recornmending  attention  to  the  public  in  prefer* 
ence  to  the  private  letters,  had  remarked,  in  particular,  that  one  let* 
ter  should  not  be  taken  in  evidence,  because  it  was  manifestly  and 
abstactedly  private,  as  it  contained  in  one  part  the  anxieties  of  Mr. 


H iMetMi  for  the  iHneis  of  his  son.    This  was  a  ripgular  atgwuent 
iodeed  ;  and  Ihe  circumstaiice,  in  my  mind,  merits  strict  observatiop, 
though  not  in  the  view  in  which  it*  was  placed  by  the  counsel.     It 
went  to  show  that  some  at  least  of  those  concerned  in  these  transac- 
fions»  felt  the  force  of  those  ties,  which  their  efforts  were  directed  to 
tear  asunder ;  that  those  who  could  ridicule  the  respective  attach- 
ment of  a  mother  and  a  son  ;  who  would  prohibit  the  reverence  of  the 
son  to  the  mother  who  had  ^iven  him  life  ; — who  could  deny  to  ma' 
Umal  debility  the  protection  which  JUial  tenderness  should  afford  :— - 
were  yet  sensible  of  the  straining  of  those  chords  by  which  they 
Were  connected.     There  was  something  connected  with  this  trans- 
action so  wretchedly  horrible,  and  so  vilely  loathsome,  as  to  excite 
Ae  most  contemptible  dbgust.     if  it  were  not  a  part  of  my  duty,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ties  which 
those  aliens  to  feeling — those  apostates  to  humanity,  had  thus  divided. 
In  such  an  assembly  as  that  which  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing, 
there  is  not  an  eye  but  must  dart  reproof  at  this  conduct ;  not  a  h^art 
but  must  anticipate  its  condemnation.     FruAL  Piktv  !  It  is  the  pri- 
tnal  bond  of  society — it  is  that  instinctive  principle,  which,  panting 
for  its  proper  good,  soothes,  unbidden,  each  sense  and  sensibility  of 
man  1-— it  now  quivers  on  every  lip  1— it  now  beams  from  every  eye  !— 
it  is  an  emanation  of  that  gratitude,  which,  softening  under  the  sense 
of  recollecled  good,  is  eager  to  own  the  vast  countless  debt  it  ae*er« 
•las !  can  pay,  for  so  many  long  years  of  unceasing  solicitudes,  ho* 
fKHirable  self  denials,  life-preserving  cares ! — it  is  th^t  part  of  our 
practice,  where  duty  drops  its  awe ! — ^where  reverence  refines  intp 
love !— -it  asks  no  aid  of  memory  i-^it  needs  not  the  deductions  of 
reason  ! — pre-existing,  paramount  over  all,  whether  law,  or  human 
4iile,  few  arguments  can  increase,  and  none  can  diminish  it ! — it  is 
the  sacrament  of  our  nature ! — not  only  the  duty,  but  the  indulgence 
•of  man — it  is  his  first  great  privilege — it  is  amongst  his  last  most  en- 
dearing delights  !•*•— it  causes  the  bosom  to  glow  with  reverberated  love! 
— it  requites  the  visitations  of  nature,  and  returns  the  blessings  that 
have  been  received! — ^it  fires  emotion  into  vital  princtple*-it  rendea 
habituated  instinct  into  a  master^passion— sways  all  the  sweetest  ea« 
.ergies  of  mafr— hangs  over  each  vicissitude  of  all  that  must  pass  away 
.-^^ids  the  melancholy  virtues  in  their  last  sad  tasks  of  life,  to  cheer 
the  languors  of  decrepitude  and  age — explores  the  thought— elucidates 
.the  aching  eye !— and  breathes  sweet  consolation  even  in  the  awful 
moment  of  dissolution  i'—/9|'.  191,  192* 

His  appeal  tojustice,  for  the  cruelty  practised,  upon  the  chief 
olBcers  of  the  begums,  to  force  them  to  discover  where  the 
wealth  of  the  princesses  was  buried,  is  made  vrith  his  character 
istic  force  and  genius* 

*  There,  where  the  British  flag  was  flying,  they  wer<!  doomed  to 
/deeper  dungeons,  heavier  chains,  and  severer  punishments  ;— there, 
mh&pe  that  flag  was  flying,  which  was  wont  to  cheer  the  depressed^ 
and  te  elate  the  subdued  heart  of  misery,  these  venerable,  but  unfor- 
tunate mtaweie  Cited  to  encounter  something  hmr  than  ferdiHim^ 
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and  sotnetbing^  hlatihev^  than  despair !  It  appealed  ftom  tfae  erid^not 
of  Mr.  Holt  and  others,  that  they  were  both  cruelly  flogged,  though 
one  was  about  seventy  years  of  age,  to  extort  a  confession  of  the 
buried  wealth  of  the  Begums  !  Being  charged  with  disaffection,  they 
^proclaimed  their  innocence.  **  Tell  us  where  are  the  remaining  trea^ 
sures,  (was  the  rep]y)^-it  is  only  treachery  to  your  immediate  soye- 
reigns  :-— and  you  will  then  be  fit  associates  for  the  representatives  of 
British  faith  and  British  justice  in  India  !"  Oh !  Faith,  Oh  !  Justice  I 
I  conjure  you  by  your  sacred  names  to  depart  for  a  moment  from 
this  place,  though  it  be  your  peculiar  residence  ;  nor  hear  your  names 
profaned  by  such  a  sacrilegious  combination,  as  that  which  I  am  now 
compelled  to  repeat ! — where  all  the  fair  forms  of  nature  and  art,  truth 
and  peace,  policy  and  honour,  shrunk  back  aghast  from  the  delete- 
rious shade  ! — where  all  existences,  nefarious  and  vile,  had  away  ;-— > 
where,  amidst  the  black  agents  on  one  side,  and  Middleton  with  Im- 
pey  on  the  other,  the  toughest  head,  the  most  unfeeling  heart  I  the 
great  figure  of  the  piece,  characteristic  in  his  place,  stood  aloof  and 
independent  from  the  puny  profligacy  in  his  train  ! — but  far  from  idle 
and  inactive — turning  a  malignant  eye  on  all  mischief  that  awaited 
him  ! — the  multiplied  apparatus  of  temporizing  expedients,  and  inti- 
midating instruments !  now  cringing  on  his  prey,  and  fawning  on  his 
vengeance ! — now  quickening  the  limped  pace  of  craft,  and  forcing 
every  stand  that  retiring 'nature  can  make  in  the  heart !  violating  the 
attachments  and  the  decorums  of  life  ! — sacrificing  every  emotion  of 
tenderness  and  honour !  and  flagitiously  levelling  all  the  distinctions 
of  national  characteristics  !  with  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes  and  aggra- 
vations, beyond  the  reach  of  thought,  for  human  malignity  to  perpe- 
trate, or  human  vengeance  to  punish !' 

^  But  justice  is  not  this  halt  and  miserable  object !  It  is  not  the 
ineffective  bauble  of  an  Indian  pagod!— it  is  not  the  portentous 
phantom  of  despair  ; — it  is  not  like  any  fabled  monster,  formed  in 
the  eclipse  of  reason,  and  found  in  some  unhallowed  grove  of  supers 
stitious  darkness,  and  political  dismay  !  No,  my  lords ! 

Mn  the  happy  reverse  of  all  these,  I  turn  from  this  disgusting  cari- 
cature to  the  real  image ! — Justice  I  have  now  before  me,  august  and 
pure ;  the  abstract  idea  of  all  that  would  be  perfect  in  the  spirits  and 
the  aspirings  of  men ! — where  the  mind  rises,  where  the  heart  expands; 
— where  the  countenance  is  ever  placid  and  benign ; — where  her  fa- 
vourite attitude  is  to  stoop  to  the  unfortunate-»-to  hear  their  cry,  and 
to  help  them — to  rescue  and  relieve — to  succour  and  save  : — majestic 
from  its  mercy  ;  venerable  from  its  utility  : — uplifted  without  pride 
-^firm  without  obduracy  : — beneficent  in  each  preference  : — lovely, 
though  in  her  frown  i 

*  On  that  justice  I  rely ;  deliberate  and  sure,  abstracted  from  all 
party  purpose  and  political  speculations!  not  in  words,  but  on  facts! 
— Tou,  my  lords,  who  hear  me,  I  conjure  by  those  rights  it  is  your 
best  privilege  to  preserve  ;  by  that  fame  it  is  your  best  pleasure  to 
inherit ;  by  all  those /e«/tng«  which  refer  to  the  first  term  in  the  series 
of  existence,  the  original  compact  of  our  nature — our  controlling  rank 
in  the  creation.    This  is  the  call  on  all|  to  administer  to  truth  and 


MpiHy,  as  they  would  satisfj  the  laws  and  satisfy  themselves,  with 
the  most  exalted  bliss  possible  or  conceiTable  for  our  nature — the  self* 
approving  consciousness  of  virtvcy  when  the  condemnatioD  we  look  for 
will  be  one  of  the  most  ample  mercies  accomplished  for  mankind 
since  the  creation  of  the  world.' — pp,  193,  194. 

Several  speeches  and  extracts  are  next  given  of  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes,  an  eminent  practising  barrister  in  Dublin :  and  though 
he  is  inferior  to  the  mighty  masters,  ranged  before  and  after 
him  in  this  excellent  collection  ;  yet  his  oratory  is  powerful,  ju- 
dicious, unforced  and  clear.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Burrowes,  in 
the  case  of  Robinson,  for  bigamy,  is  given  in  full :  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  complicated  case  are  detailed  with  such  ele- 
gance, clearness,  and  order,  that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
reported  opening  of  equal  merit  in  our  language.  The  facts, 
for  singulanty,  resemble  a  fairv  tale,  with  the  addition  of  truth. 
A  description  of  parental  comfort  derived  from  female  children 
is  here  given,  naturally  and  truly. 

'  The  love  of  offspring,  the  most  forcible  of  all  our  instincts,  is  even 
stronger  towards  the  female  than  the  male  child.  It  is  wise  that  it 
should  be  so,  it  is  more  wanted — it  is  just  that  it  should  be  so,  it  is 
more  xequited.  There  is  no  pillow  on  which  the  head  of  a  parent, 
anguished  by  sickness  or  by  sorrow,  can  so  sweetly  repose,  as  on  the 
bosom  of  an  affectionate  daughter.  Her  attentions  are  unceasing! 
She  is  never  utterly  fores-familiated.  The' boy  may  afford  occa- 
sional comfort  and  pride  to  his  family — they  may  catch  glory  from 
his  celebrity,  and  aerive  support  from  his  acquisitions  ;  but  he  never 
can  communicate  the  solid  and  unceasing  comforts  of  life  which  are 
derived  from  the  care  and  tender  solicitude  of  the  female  child — she 
seems  destined  by  Providence  to  be  the  perpetual  solace  and  happi- 
ness of  her  parents.  Even  after  her  marriage,  her  filial  attentions  are 
unimpaired  ;  she  may  give  her  hand  and  heart  to  her  husband,  but 
still  she  may  share  her  cares  and  attention  with  her  parents,  without  a 
pang  of  jealousy  or  distrust  from  him.  He  only  looks  on  them  as 
the  assured  pledges  of  her  fidelity,  and  the  unerring  evidences  of  a 
good  disposition.' — f.  230. 

Of  the  excellent  efforts  of  Mr»  Bushe,  our  limits  do  not  admit 
of  any  extracts  :  his  style  is  like  that  of  Mr»  Curran,  more  classi- 
cal and  laboured,  but  displaying  less  genius  and  power.  Mr» 
Plunket  next  succeeds,  of  whom  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  he 
is  not  equalled  at  the  present  day,  either  in  England  or  Ireland ; 
Scotland  being,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  His  powers  of 
reasoning  are  of  the  first  order ;  his  clearness  has  no  factitious 
lawyer-like  arrangement  and  division  ;  all  flows  naturally,  easi- 
ly, and  at  the  same  time  with  dignity.  He  is  modest,  yet  forci- 
ble ;  he  seems  to  doubt  of  himself,  but  never  of  his  ai^ument, 
and  possesses  the  extraordinary  art  of  keeping  them  distinct — 
laying  down  his  positions  with  such  plainness,tthat  his  most  re- 
fined arguments  seem  to  follow,  of  course.    His  style  of  elo- 
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quence  is  taken  evidently  witbin  bis  powers*;  whether  it  firo0e 
from  tbe  convenience  incident  to  a  restrained  standard,  or  the 
conviction  that  such  is  best  adapted  to  an  asseinblj  of  varied 
intelligence,  we  cannot  determine :  it  is,  however,  very  excellent* 
If  so  visionary  a  hope  were  practicable,  as  to  form  a  speaker  by 
the  model  of  an  orator,  perhaps  Mr*  Plunket  would  be  the  safest 
object  of  imitation,  because,  in  case  of  &ilure,  of  which  the 
chance  is  about  one  to  a  million,  less  serious  injury,  will  foUow ; 
but  if  Curran,  Bushe,  Buike,  or  Grattan,  is  «o  pvoposed,  there  ia 
a  comfortable  certainty  of  both  failure  and  folly.    Sir  Thomas 
Browne  says,  '*  Chymistry  is  a  wholesome  study  for  the  intelli- 
gence, but  methinics  alchymy  alway  hindereth  the  mind,  and 
often  times  maketh  men  mad*'*     Of  the  speeches  of  Plun- 
ket given  by  Mr.  Phillips,   all  relate  to  Irish  politics-HBome 
previous,  and  others  suosecjuent  to  the  Union*     His  great 
speech  on  the  Catholic  question  is  here  given  in  full,  and  great 
it  may  be  truly  called,  for  a  more  eplendid  effort  of  wise  and 
temperate  reasoning  was  never  delivered  in  the  senate  or  at  the 
bar :  in  effect,  it  was  unequalled,  except  by  tbe  speech  of  She- 
ridan, on  the  fourth  charge  against  Hasting}  which  swayed  to 
conviction  even  Uie  tourii  head  of  Mr.  Pitt.     Mr.  Plunket 
drew  to  him  by  his  speech,  all  who  before  wavered^  and  even 
'some  of  the  pensioned  traders  in  national  oppression  hinted 
to   the  ministry  something  about  conscience*     Never  were 
court  troops  kept  together  with  greater  difficulty  than  after 
the  close  of  this  speech.     Its  merit  is  in  the  whole ;  and  we 
invite  our  readers  to  the  feast  of  its  perusal:    though  the 
inspection  of  a  leaf  may  determine  the  character  of  the  tree, 
anu  its  natural  attributes ;  yet  it  ascertains  not  the  magnitude 
of  its  extension,  the  depth  of  its  roots,  nor  the  vigour  of  tbe 
growth;    so  neither  can  the   argumentative  powers  of  this 
great  statesman  be  shown  by  any  specimen  within  the  limits  of 
a  review. 

The  following  is  the  excess  of  Mr.  Plunket^s  most  impassioned 
manner— and  may  convey  an  idea  of  bis  great  strength  of  aigu- 
ment,  and  the  clearness  of  his  style.  It  is  taken  from  the 
speech,  in  which  he  denied  the  right  or  power  of  the  Irish  par* 
liament  to  enact  a  legislative  union. 

*  Sir,  I,  in  tbe  most  express  terms,  deny  the  competency  of  par- 
liament to  do  this  act.  I  warn  you,  do  not  dare  to  lay  your  handf 
on  the  constitution.  1  tell  jou,  that  if,  circumstanced  as  you  are, 
you  pass  this  act,  it  will  be  a  nullity >  and  that  no  man  in  Ireland  will 
be  bound  to  obey  it.  I  make  the  assertion  deliberately — 1  re- 
peat it,  and  I  call  on  any  man  who  hears  me  to  take  down  my 
words ;  you  have  not  been  elected  for  this  purpose — ^you  are  ap- 
pointed to  make  laws,  and  not  legislatures — you  are  appointed  to 
act  under  tbe  constitution,  not  to  alter  it — ^you  are  appointed,  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  legislators,  and  not  to  transfer  them— and  i& 


/on  Ab  80,  ;^aiir  tct  n  a  dbsoHitimi  of  fbe  goT^mmeftt-- joo  Mtohre 
society  into  iU  origiDai  elements,  and  no  man  in  the  land  is  bound  to 
obey  you.  Sir,  I  state  doctrines  which  are  not  merely  founded  in 
^e  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  of  truth-— I  state  not  merely  Uie 
opinions  of  the  ablest  men  who  hare  written  on  the  science  of  goTem« 
m«nt ;  but  I  state  dlie  practice  of  our  constitution  as  settled  at  the 
isra  of  the  reTolotioA,  and  I  state  the  doctrine  under  which  the  house 
of  Hanorer  derives  its  title  to  the  throne.  Has  the  king  a  right  to 
transfer  his  down  ?  Is  he  comnetent  to  annex  it  to  the  crown  of 
8pamr«r  any  other  country  ?  No— bat  he  may  abdicate  it ;  and 
every  man  who  knows  the  constitution  knows  the  consequence,  the 
right  reverts  to  the  next  in  succession— if  they  all  abdicate,  it  reverts 
to  the  people.  The  man  who  questions  this  doctrine,  in  the  same 
bjreath,  must  arraign  the  sovereign  on  the  throne  as  an  usurper.  Are 
you  competent  to  transfer  your  legislative  rights  to  the  French  coun- 
eil  of  five  hundred  ?  Are  you  competent  to  transfer  them  to  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  ?  I  answer,  no.  When  you  transfer  you  abdicate, 
and  the  great  original  trust  results  to  the  people  from  whom  it  issued. 
Yourselves  you  may  extinguish,  but  parliament  you  cannot  extinguish 
-^it  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people— it  is  enshrined  in  the 
senetuaiy  of  the  constitution — ^it  is  immortal  as  the  island  which  it 
protects— as  well  might  the  frantic  suicide  hope  that  the  act  which 
destroys  his  miserable  body  should  extinguish  his  eternal  soul.  Again, 
I  therefore  warn  yea,  do  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands  on  the  coostitu** 
tion  ;  it  is  above  your  power.  Sir,  1  do  not  say  that  the  pariiament 
and  the  people,  by  mutual  consent  and  co-operation,  may  not  change 
the  form  of  the  constitution.  Whenever  such  a  case  arises,  it  must  be 
decided  on  its  own  merits— but  that  is  not  this  case.  If  government 
considers  this  a  season  peculiarly  fitted  for  experiments  on  the  con- 
stitution, they  may  call  on  the  people.  1  ask  you,  are  you  ready  to 
do  so  ?  Are  yon  ready  to  abide  the  event  of  such  an  appeal  ?  What 
is  it  you  must,  in  that  event,  submit  to  the  people  ?  Not  this  parti- 
cular project,  for  if  you  dissolve  the  present  form  of  government^ 
fliey  become  free  to  choose  any  other — ^you  fling  them  to  the  fury  of 
(he  tempest — ^you  most  call  on  them  to  unhoose  themselves  <^ 
the  established  constitution,  and  to  fashion  to  themselves  another. 
I  ask  again,  is  this  the  time  for  an  experiment  of  that  nature  f  Thank 
God,  the  people  have  manifested  no  such  wish-^-so  iar  as  they  have 
tfpoken,  their  voice  is  decidedly  against  this  daring  innovation.  You 
know  that  no  voice  haa  been  uttered  in  its  favour,  and  you  cannot- 
be  infatuated  enough  to  take  confidence  from  the  silence  which  pre- 
vails in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom — ^if  you  know  how  to  appreciate 
that  silence  it  is  more  formidable  than  the  most  clamorous  opposition 
•^you  may  be  rived  and  shivered  by  the  lightning  before  you  hear 
fbe  peul  of  the  thunder  1  But,  sir,  we  are  told  that  we  should  discuss 
this  question  with  calmness  and  composure.  1  am  called  on  to  sur- 
render  my  birth  right  and  my  honour,  and  I  am  told  1  should  be  calm 
and  should  be  composed.  National  pride !  Independence  of  our 
country  !  These,  we  are  told  by  the  minister,  are  only  vulgar  topica 
fitted  but  for  the  meridian  of  the  mob,  but  utiwoj^thy  to  be  mentioned 
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to  sncli  an  enltghtened  asflenibfy  as  tliis ;  ihej  fldr«  MnfceCs  and  "gevr^ 
gaws  fit  to  catch  the  fancy  of  childish  and  nnthinking  people  like  yoa, 
sir,  or  like  jour  predecessor  in  that  chair,  bat  utterly  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  this  house,  or  of  the  matured  understanding  of  the 
Doble  lord  who  condescends  to  instruct  it !  Gracious  God !  We  see 
a  Perry  re-ascending  from  the  tomb  and  raising  his  awful  voice  to 
warn  us  against  the  surrender  of  our  freedom,  and  we  see  that  the 
proud  and  virtuous  feelings  which  warm  the  breast  of  that  aged  and 
venerable  man,  are  only  calculated  to  excite  the  contempt  of  this 
young'  philosopher,*  who  has  been  transplanted  from  the  nursery  to 
the  cabinet  to  outrage  the  feelings  and  understanding  of  the  country/ 

pp.  319,  320,  321. 

In  the  dose  of  this  speech,  with  a  "  fire  touched  tongue,'*  he 
exposes  the  cruel  policy  which  waylaid  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
tiy  ; — the  simple,  affecting,  and  cutting  reproach  conveyed  by 
the  words  "  I  hope  so,"  have  a  powerful  effect,  and  give  note  of 
the  true  orator. 

-  *  Let  me  again  ask  you,  how  was  the  rebellion  of  1798  put  down  I 
By  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  rallying  round—- 
what  ?  a  reed  shaken  by  the  winds,  a  wretched  apology  for  a  minister^ 
who  neither  knew  how  to  give  or  where  to  seek  protection !  No— - 
but  round  the  laws  and  constitution  and  independence  of  the  country. 
What  were  the  affections  and  motives  that  called  us  into  action  ?  To 
protect  our  families,  our  properties,  and  our  liberties.  What  were 
the  antipathies  by  which  we  were  excited  ?  Our  abhorrence  of 
French  principles  and  French  ambition.  What  was  it  to  ua  that 
France  was  a  republic  ?  I  rather  rejoiced  when  1  saw  the  ancient 
despotism  of  France  put  down.  What  was  it  to  us  that  she  dethroned 
her  monarch  ?  I  admired  the  virtues  and  wept  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  man,  but  as  a  nation  it  affected  us  not.  The  reason  I  took  up 
arms,  and  am  ready  still  to  bear  them  against  France,  is  because  she 
intruded  herself  upon  our  domestic  concerns*— because,  with  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  love  of  freedom  on  her  tongue,  1  see  that  she 
hi^  the  lust  of  dominion  in  her  heart — ^because,  wherever  she  has 
placed  her  foot,  she  has  erected  her  throne,  and  that  to  be  her  friend 
or  her  ally  is  to  be  her  tributary  or  her  slave.  Let  me  ask,  is  the 
present  conduct  of  the  British  minister  calculated  to  augment  or  to 
transfer  that  antipathy  ?  No,  sir,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  licentious 
and  impious  France,  in  all  the  unrestrained  excesses  which  anarchy 
and  atheism  have  given  birth  to,  has  not  committed  a  more  insidious 
act  against  her  enemy,  than  is  now  attempted  by  her  professed  cham- 
pion of  civilized  Europe  against  a  friend  and  an  ally  in  the  hour  of 
her  calamity  and  distress — at  a  moment  when  our  country  is  filled 
with  British  troops — when  the  loyal  men  of  Ireland  are  fatigued  with  / 
their  exertions  to  put  down  rebellion — efforts  in  which  they  had 
succeeded  before  these  troops  arrived — whilst  our  habeas  corpus 
act  is  suspended — whilst  trials  by  court  martial  are  carrying  on  i» 
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muKf  ptfti  of  th«  kingdoQiH-whUst  the  people  are  taught  to  think 
that  they  have  do  right  to  meet  or  to  deliberate »  and  whilflt  the  great 
body  of  them  are  so  palsied  by  their  fears,  and  worn  down  by  their 
exertions,  that  even  the  vital  question  is  scarcely  able  to  rouse  them 
from  their  lethargy-^at  the  moment  when  we  are  distracted  by  do- 
mestic dissentions-— iifMen^toiM  artfully  kept  alive  as  the  pretest  for 
our  present  subjugation,  and  the  instrument  of  our  future  thraldom  !  I 
Sir,  1  thank  administration  for  this  measure.  They  are,  without  in* 
tending  it,  putting  an  end  to  our  dissentions — through  this  black  cloud 
which  they  have  collected  over  us,  I  see  the  light  breaking  in  upon 
this  unfortunate  country.  They  have  composed  our  dissentions — not 
by  fomenting  the  embers  of  a  lingering  and  subdued  rebellion — ^not 
by  hallooine  the  Protestant  against  the  Catholic,  and  the  Catholic 
against  the  rrotestant— not  by  committing  the  north  against  the  south 
•—not  by  inconsistent  appeals  to  local  or  to  party  prejudices — No— 
but  by  the  avowal  of  this  atrocious  conspiracy  against  the  liberties 
of  Ireland,  they  have  subdued  every  petty  and  subordinate  distinc- 
tion. They  have  united  every  rank  and  description  of  men  by  the 
pressure  of  this  grand  and  momentous  subject,  and  i  tell  them  that 
they  will  see  every  honest  and  independent  man  in  Ireland  rally 
tound  her  constitution,  and  merge  every  other  consideration  in  his  op- 
position to  this  ungenerous  and  odious  measure.  For  my  own  part,  I 
will  resist  it  to  the  last  gasp  of  my  existence  and  with  the  last  drop  of 
my  blood,  and  when  I  feel  the  hour  of  my  dissolution  approaching, 
I  will,  like  the  father  of  Hannibal,  take  my  children  to  the  altar,  and 
swear  them  to  eternal  hostility  against  the  invaders  of  their  country's 
freedom.  Sir,  I  shall  not  detain  you  by  pursuing  this  question  through 
the  topics  which  it  so  abundantly  o£fers.  I  should  be  proud  to  think 
my  name  might  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  same  roll  with 
these  disinterested  patriots  who  have  successfully  resisted  the  ene* 
mies  of  their  country-— successfully  1  trust  it  will  be — in  all  events  I 
have  my  ^*  exceeding  great  reward" — [  shall  bear  in  my  heart  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  my  duty,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  I 
shall  not  be  haunted  by  the  reflection  of  having  basely  sold  or  mean* 
\y  abandoned  the  liberties  of  my  native  land.  Can  every  man  who 
gives  his  vote  on  the  other  side  this  night  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  make  the  same  declaration  ?  /  hope  <o^-it  will  be  well  for  his 
own  peace — the  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  his  countrymen  will 
not  accompany  him  through  life,  and  the  curses  of  his  children  will 
not  follow  him  to  his  grave.' 

Of  the  extracts  thus  given,  we  only  say  that  we  ofier  well- 
intentioned  specimens  of  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  this 
collection ;  but,  that  we  leave  without  comment  many  perhaps 
better,  may  be  equally  certain*  We  have  been  governed  rather 
by  the  detached  nature  of  the  passages  selected,  than  by  a  be- 
lief that  they  stand  forward  as  particularly  splendid— >the  whole 
are  of  such  rare  and  uniform  elegance. 

We  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  Phillips  upon  his  success  as  a 
selector,  and  we  fiinnly  believe  that,  if  be  would  avail  himself  of 
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ike  ttieans  he  possesses^-hiB  enthusiastic  aikd  national  love  of 
oratory,  and  his  facility  of  access  to  all  that  yet  remains  of  the 
preserved  fragments  of  the  great  speeches  delivered  in  Ireland — 
another  such  work  would  be  the  result.  If  he  would  so  exert 
bis  industry  and  talents,  we  feel  satisfied  that  he  could  produce 
a  second  volume  valuable  to  literature,  and  profitable  to  himself, 
tending  to  that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  warmest  wish  of  his 
heart — to  put  prominently  forward  the  past  glory  of  his  country. 


Art*  III.  The  Playt  called  the  Foure  P.  P.,  «  nexoe  and  a  verie 
tnerie  interbide^  of  a  Palmtr^  a  Pardoner^  a  Poiicary^  and  a 
Pedler.  Made  by  John  Heewood.  Imprynted  at  London, 
in  Fleate  street,  at  the  synge  of  the  George,  by  Wyllyam 
Myddylton. 

2.  A  right  pithy ^  pleasant,  and  merie  comedy ,  entytuled  Gammer 
Gurtoti^s  Jfedle ;  played  on  stage  not  long  ago  in  Christea 
CoUedge,  in  Cambridge.  Made  by  Master  S.  Master  of 
Art.  fmprented  at  London,  in  Fleate  street,  beneath  the 
Conduit,  at  the  signe  of  St.  John  Evangeliste,  by  Thomas 
Colwell,  1575. 

3.  A  Woman  kilde  with  Kindnesse  ;  as  it  hath  beene  acted  often- 
times by  the  Queenes  majesties  servants,  1617. 

4.  Andromanoy  or  the  Merchant's  Wife.  The  scene  Iberia.  By  J. 
S.  London.  Printed  for  John  Bellinger ;  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  his  shop,  in  Clifford's  Inn  Lane  in  Fleet  street,  1660. 

5.  The  Duchesse  of  Malfy,  a  Tragedy^  as  it  was  approvedly  well 
acted  at  the  Black-Friers,  by  his  majesties  servants.     The 

I)erfect  and  exact  copy,  with  divers  things  printed  that  the 
ength  of  the  play  would  not  bear  in  the  presentment.    Writ- 
ten by  John  tVEBSTER. 

In  those  early  days  of  merry  England,  when  her  sons  were 
more  honest  than  courteous,  when  they  breakfasted  on  beef- 
steaks and  ale,  dined  at  eleven,  supped  at  five,  and,  sc9ming 
thin  potations,  got  drunk  on  generous  sack,  their  literary  taste 
was  as  coarse  and  as  healthy  as  their  corporeal  appetites.  What 
is  now  styled  genteel  comedy,  where  fine  gentlemen,  kneeling, 
pour  forth  sentimental  effusions  to  finer  ladies,  and  where  the 
mterest  of  the  piece  turns  on  a  nice  point  of  etiquette  or  heroic 
sentiments  of  honour,  would  probably  have  as  little  suited  their 
tastes  as  our  evening  dinners,  French  cooking,  and  made  dishes. 

Comedy  was  then  a  robust  buxom  dame,  whose  fat  sides  ever 
shook  with  laughter,  who  did  not  permit  sentiment  to  feed  upon 
the  damask  of  ner  cheek,  or  excessive  delicacy  to  heighten  its 
blushes.    She  was  but  little  acquainted  with  intrigue,  and  knew 
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noHiin^  of  the  contrivances  of  screens,  trap-doors,  &c«  In  pro- 
gress of  time,  she  became  a  court  lady,  fashionable  and  affected 
— ^witty  and  dissolute — sometimes  appearing  in  costly  and  nu- 
merous decorations,  at  others  in  an  immodest  dishabille.  As 
she  advanced  in  years,  she  grew  sentimental,  and,  though  not  a 
whit  less  depraved,  assumed  a  more  correct  demeanor,  and 
primmed  up  her  lips  at  a  naughty  jest.  She  has  since  lost  much 
of  her  old  English  portliness,  is  greatly  addicted  to  punning, 
fond  of  caricatures,  and  ever  apes  the  newest  fashion. 

John  Heywood,  author  of  the  '^  Four  P's,''  was  the  second  En- 
glish dramatic  li^riter,  and  was  much  favoured  by  Henry  VIIL  and 
his  daughter  Mary.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  wit ;  though 
from  the  specimens  that  have  reached  us,  we  must  conclude  that 
Queen  Mary  was  easily  amused.  The  Four  P's  is  a  lively  con- 
test between  a  Palmer,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  long  pil- 
grimage quite  sure  of  heaven — a  Pardoner,  whose  employment 
18  to  sell  pardons  to  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  seek  them  in 
person — a  Pedlar,  and  a  Poticary*  This  title  reminds  us  of  the 
worthy  alderman's  toast, ''  the  three  R's — ^Writing,  reading,  and 
arithmetic.''  The  Palmer  describes  the  danger  and  fatigues  he 
has  undei^one,  tlie  marvellous  sights  he  has  witnessed,  and  the 
full  absolution  he  has  gained.  The  Pardoner  tells  him,  in  reply, 
that  he  might  better  nave  staid  at  home  and  bought  a  pardon 
from  him  \  and  adds  that  he  sends  as  many  souls  to  heaven  as 
the  pope. 

*  Give  me  but  a  penny  or  two  pens, 
And  asoone  as  the  soule  departeth  hens, 
In  half  an  houre  or  three  quarters  at  the  moste 
The  souie  is  in  heven.' 

The  Poticary,  however,  enters,  ancj  qualifies  the  Pardoner's 
boasts,  by  asserting,  that  though  he  may  pardon  souls,  it  is  the 
Poticary  who  sends  them  to  the  other  world. 

*  Poticary.  No  soule,  ye  knowe,  eotreth  heven  gate 
Till  from  the  body  be  be  separate  ; 
And  whom  bare  ye  knowen  dye  honestly 
Without  help  of  the  Poticary  ? 

Pardoner.  If  ye  kylled  a  thousand  in  an  houres  space, 
When  come  they  to  heven  dyenge  out  of  grace  ? 

Poticary.  If  a  thousand  pardons  about  your  necks  were  tyed, 
When  come  they  to  heven  if  they  never  dyed  ?' 

Words  grow  warm  between  the  parties,  when  the  fourth  cha- 
racter, the  Pedlar  appears,  and  mollifies  their  wrath  by  exhibit- 
ing his  goods.  His  catalogue  gives  us  an  amusing  view  of  the 
wardrobes  of  our  ancient  grandmothers.  The  disputants,  how- 
ever, return  to  their  argument,  and  constitute  the  Pedlar  the  um- 
pire.    They  agree  that  he  who  invents  the  most  marvellous  tale 
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ghdl  tak«  precedence  of  tlie  rest.  The  Pardener  exhibits,  with 
much  solemnity,  his  store  of  relics ;  and  in  this  scene  the  author 
does  not  evince  either  religion  or  delicacy.  The  close  of  it  is 
quaint  and  curious. 

*  Pardoner,  Here  is  an  eye  tooth  of  the  great  Tuik ; 
Whose  eyes  he  ones  sette  on  this  piece  of  Worke, 
May  happely  lose  part  of  his  eyesight. 
But  not  all  tyll  he  be  blind  outright. 

Potieary.  What  so  ever  any  man  seeth 
I  have  no  devocion  unto  Turk's  teeth. 
For  although  I  never  saw  a  greter. 
Yet  methynketh  I  have  scene  many  better. 

Pardoner.  Here  is  a  box  full  of  humble-bees 
That  stonge  Eve,  as  she  sat  on  her  knees, 
Tastynge  the  fruit  to  her  forbydden : 
Who  kysseth  the  bees  within  this  hidden 
Shall  have  as  much  pardon  of  ryght, 
As  for  any  relyke  he  kyst  this  night. 

Pahner,  Sir,  I  will  kysse  them  with  all  my  herte. 

Poticary.  Kysse  them  agayne,  and  take  my  parte, 
For  1  am  not  worthy  ;  Nay,  lette  be. 
Those  bees  that  stonge  Eve  shall  not  stynge  me. 

Pardoner.  Good  freendes  I  have  yet  here  in  thys  glas, 
Which  on  the  drinke  of  the  weddynge  was 
Of  Adam  and  Eve  undoubtedly  : 
If  ye  honour  this  relyke  devoutly. 
Although  ye  thurste  no  whyt  the  lesse 
Yet  shall  ye  drynke  the  more,  doubtlesse. 
After  which  drynkynge  ye  shall  be  as  mete 
To  stand  on  your  bed  as  on  your  fete. 

Poiieary.  Go  marry,  now  I  can  ye  thanke ; 
In  presens  of  thys,  the  rest  be  blanke. 
Wolde  God  this  relyke  had  come  rather ; 
Kysse  that  relyke  well  good  father. 
Such  is  the  payne  ye  Palmers  take 
To  kysse  the  pardon  bowl  for  the  drynke  sake. 
O  holy  yeste  that  loketh  both  sour  and  stale. 
For  Goddes  body  help  me  to  a  cupp  of  ale. 
The  more  I  beholde  thee  the  more  I  thurste  ; 
The  oftener  I  kysse  thee,  the  more  lyke  to  burste. 
But  sins  I  kysse  thee  so  devoutly, 
Hyre  me  and  help  me  with  dryoke  till  I  dye.' 

As  the  relic  does  not  perform  the  miracle  required,  the  Poti- 
cary relapses  into  unbelief,  and  gives  a  learned  description  of 
bis  remedies.  Atoidst  the  multitude  of  hard  words  we  gather- 
ed that  one  prescription  was  ''  a  soveraigne  thynge  to  preserve 
a  man  from  hangynge^' — ^by  despatching  him  out  of  danger  im- 
mediately, we  presume.  After  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Poti- 
cary is  related,  the  Pardoner  gives  an  animated  account  of  pur- 
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Stoiy,  and  of  his  ritit  to  hell,  in  quest  of  a  friend's  sonl ;  of  (lie 
endly  behaviour  of  the  devil,  who  he  acknowledges  was  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  of  the  success  of  his  mission,  Eucifer  de- 
claring he  should  have  twen^more  if  he  wished,  for  even  devils 
could  not  manage  women.  The  Palmer  begins  his  narrative  by 
wondering  that  women  should  be  such  shrews  in  hell,  when  they 
are  so  ^^  gentyll  and  fare''  on  earth  ;  and  goes  on  to  affirm  that 
though  he  travelled  many  a  mile,  and  saw  ^^  of  women  five  hun- 
dred thousande,"  he  never  beheld  ^^  any  one  woman  out  of  pa- 
tiens."  At  this  assertion,  the  company  all  burst  out  in  these 
exclamations : 

*  PoHcary,  By  the  masse,  there  is  a  great  lye ! 
Pedlar.  I  never  harde  a  greater  by  oar  ladye  ! 
Pardoner.  A  greater !  nay,  knowe  ye  any  one  so  great  V 

The  Pedlar  then,  with  much  eloquence  and  diffuseness,  awards 
theprize  to  the  Palmer,  and  they  peaceably  adjourn. 

This  little  piece  is  written  with  considerable  spirit ;  the  de- 
scription  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  appearance  and  beha* 
viour  of  the  inhabitants,  is  very  ludicrous. 

Gammer  Ourton's  Needle  was  the  first  dramatic  production 
which  bore  in  England  the  title  of  comedy.  The  language  and 
verse  of  this  play  are  rude,  though  there  is  a  vein  of  humour 
which  runs  through  it,  and,  in  some,  measure,  entitles  it  to  the 
commendation  ^'  of  a  right  pithy,  pleasant,  and  merie  comedy,'' 
which  is  the  praise  given  it  in  the  title  page.  What  are  the  af- 
flictions of  a  dozen  modern  misses,  to  those  of  Gammer  Gurton. 
The  ladies  of  our  day  will  scarcely  comprehend  the  magnitude 
of  her  loss,  when  they  hear,  it  was  her  needle ;  but  faithful  lovers 
of  any  period  will  sympathise  with  Hodge  the  hero,  whose  best 
and  most  important  article  of  dress,  in  consequence  of  this  un- 
toward accident,  was  likely  to  go  unrepaired  on  the  very  day 
he  was  to  appear  before  his  true  love.  The  plot  of  the  play  is 
simple ;  the  lago  of  the  piece  is  Diccon  the  Bedlem,  a  term  given 
to  those  beggars  which  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  pour- 
ed over  the  land.  This  Diccon,  who  causes  all  the  mischief, 
and  at  last  escapes  without  punishment,  opens  the  first  scene, 
and  as  his  soliloquy  is  at  once  expressive  of  his  character  and 
occupation,  we  will  extract  it. 

*  Diccon.  Many  a  myle  have  I  walked  divers  and  sundry  waies. 
And  many  a  good  man's  house  have  I  bin  at  in  my  daies ; 

Many  a  gossip  cup  in  my  tyme  have  I  tasted, 

And  many  a  brocbe  and  spyt  have  I  both  turned  and  basted  ; 

Many  a  peece  of  bacon  have  1  had  oat  of  their  balkes, 

In  ronninge  over  the  countrey  with  long  and  werie  walkes ; 

Yet  came  my  foote  never  within  those  doore  cheekes 

To  seek  flesh  or  fish,  garlyke,  onyons,  or  leekes, 
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Tbat  erer  T  saw  a  sorte  in  such  a  plyght,  x 

As  her«  within  this  hoase  appereth  to  my  syght : 

There  is  howlynge  and  scowlynge,  all  cast  in  a  dumpe 

With  whewling  and  pewling,  as  though  theyM  lost  a  tnimpe* 

Sygbiog  aod  sobbing  they  weepe  and  they  wayle, 

I  marvel  in  my  mind  what  the  devil  they  ayle. 

Aske  them  what  they  ayle,  or  who  brought  them  in  this  staye, 

They  answer  not  at  all,  but  alack  and  wel  away. 

When  I  saw  it  booted  not,  out  at  doors  I  hyed  mee, 

And  caught  a  slyp  of  bacon,  when  1  saw  none  spyed  mee. 

Which  I  intend  not  far  hence,  unless  my  purpose  fayle, 

Shall  serve  for  a  shoeing  horn  to  draw  on  two  pots  of  ale.' 

Having  safely  deposited  bis  stolen  treasure,  the  bedlem  has- 
tens to  apprise  Hodge  of  the  commotion  of  his  household.  He 
finds  him  pathetically  lamenting  the  dilapidated  state  of  his 
dress ;  which  aiSiction  is,  however,  forgotten  in  the  strange 
news  which  Diccon  brings,  and  he  determines  to  sift  the  mys- 
tery in  person.  The  author  has  here  made  excellent  use  of 
what  rhetoricians  call  suspension.  Tyb,  the  faithful  hand 
maid,  endeavours  to  keep  off  the  news  for  some  time,  but  at 
length  the  dreadful  truth  bursts  upon  the  mind  of  Hodge,  and  he 
utters  the  following  reproaches. 

Whereto  served  your  hand  and  your  eies,  but  this  your  neele  to 

keepe  ? 
What  devill  had  you  els  to  do  ?  ye  keep,  ich  lost  no  sheepe. 
Cham  [1  am]  fain  abroad  to  dig  and  delve  in  water,  my  re,  and 

claye, 
Sossing  and  possing  in  the  dyst  still  from  daye  to  daye, 
A  hundred  things  that  be  abrod  cham  set  to  see  them  weele  : 
And  foure  of  you  syt  idle  home  and  cannot  keepe  a  neele. 

Diccon  insinuates  that  Gammer  Gurton's  gossip,  Dame  Chat, 
has  purloined  the  needle,  and  this  foul  suspicion  produces  a 
violent  quarrel  between  the  two  ladies,  which  is  given  in  true 
billingsgate  style.  After  some  merry  tricks  are  played  off 
upon  the  vicar,  the  needle  is  found  ;  the  parties  are  reconciled, 
and  the  piece  concludes  in  a  hearty  old  English  manner  of  ad- 
journing to  a  tavern  and  a  foaming  can  of  ale. 

We  would  have  given  many  amusing  extracts  from  this 
"  merie  comedie,''  but  we  were  fearful  that  the  sturdy  wit  which 
pleased  Queen  Mary  might  excite  more  displeasure  than  amuse- 
ment in  these  more  fastidious  days.  The  veiled,  and  therefore 
dangerous  immorality  of  half  of  the  modern  productions,  de- 
serve, however,  severer  censure,  than  the  most  squeamish  critic 
could  pronounce  on  the  rough  coarseness  of  ^^  Gammer  Gur- 
ton's  Nedle." 

^^  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,^'  by  Thomas  Heywood, 
though  it  has  many  absurdities^  cannot  be  read  without  gratifi- 
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cation.  The  wife  of  Frankfoii,  a  wealAy  country  gentleman, 
is  represented  as  adorning  her  station,  and  receiving  the  idola- 
trous affection  of  her  husband.  From  this  state  of  virtue  and 
happiness  she  falls,  through  the  seductions  of  Wendoll,  the  per- 
fidious friend  of  her  husband.  In  the  scene  where  he  opens  his 
guilty  sentiments  to  her,  occurs  one  of  those  unnatural  inci- 
dents with  which  our  early  writers  so  often  disfigured  their 
works.  The  wife  at  first  rebukes  her  seducer  with  the  elo- 
quence of  affection  and  virtue,  but  ere  the  scene  concludes,  is 
won  suddenly  to  her  dishonour. 

Mrs.  Anne.  Are  you  not  well,  sir,  that  you  seem  thus  troubled, 
There  is  sedition  in  your  countenance. 

Wendoll.  And  in  my  heart,  fair  angel,  chaste  and  wise  ; 
T  love  you — start  not ;  speak  not ;  answer  not. 
I  love  you.     Nay,  let  me  speak  the  rest ; 
Bid  me  to  swear,  and  I  will  call  to  record 
The  high  host  of  heaven. 

Mn.  Anne.  The  host  of  heaven  forbid 
Wendoll  should  hatch  such  a  disloyal  thought. 
My  husband  loves  you. 

Wendoll.  I  know  it. 

Mrs.  Anne.  He  esteems  you 
Even  as  his  brain,  his  eye-ball,  or  his  heart. 

Wendoll.  1  have  tried  it. 

Mrs.  Anne.  His  purse  is  your  exchequer,  and  his  table 
Doth  freely  serve  you. 

Wendoll.  So  I  have  found  it. 

Mrs.  Anne.  O  !  with  what  face  of  brass,  what  brow  of  steel, 
Can  you  unblushing  speak  this  to  the  face 
Of  the  espoused  wife  of  so  dear  a  friend  ? 
It  18  my  husband  that  maintains  your  state  ; 
Will  you  dishonour  him  ?    I  am  his  wife  I 
It  is  to  me  you  speak. 

WendoU.  Oh  speak  no  more  I 
For  more  than  this  I  know  and  have  recorded 
Within  the  red  leaved  table  of  my  heart. 
Fair,  and  of  all  beloved,  I  was  not  fearful 
Bluntly  to  give  my  life  into  your  hand ; 
And  at  one  hazard  all  my  earthly  means. 
Go,  tell  your  husband  ;  he  will  turn  me  off, 
And  I  am  then  undone.     I  care  not,  I, 
'Twas  for  your  sake.     Perchance  in  rage  he'll  kill  me. 
I  care  not ;  'twas  for  you.     Say  I  incur 
The  general  name  of  villain  through  the  world, 
Of  traitor  to  my  friend  ;  1  care  not,  I, 
Beggary,  shame,  death,  scandal,  and  reproach. 
For  you  I'll  hazard  all. 

The  author  evinces  great  art  in  this  stroke,  where  WendoU 
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throws  himself  upon  her  mercy,  and  glories  in  his  shame  and 
danger  for  her  sake* 

7%e  interview  between  the  injured  Frankfort  and  his  wife, 
after  the  discovery  of  her  ffuilt,  is,  we  think,  described  with 
great  truth  and  pathos.    We  will  let  it  speak  for  itself. 

Franl^wrt*  My  God  with  patience  arm  me  !•— 
Rise,  nay  rise, 

And  ril  debate  with  thee.    Was  it  for  want 
Thou  played  the  false  one  ?    Wast  thou  not  supplied 
With  every  pleasure,  fashion,  and  new  toy, 
Nay,  even  beyond  my  calling  ? 

Mrs,  Anne.  I  was. 

Frankfort.  Did  I  not  lodge  thee  in  my  bosom  ? 
Wear  thee  in  my  heart  ? 

Mr$,  Anne.  You  did. 

Frankfort,  I  did  indeed,  witness  these  tears,  I  did. — 
Go,  bring  my  infants  hither. — O  Nan,  O  Nan ! 
If  neither  fear  of  shame,  regard  of  honour. 
The  blemish  of  my  house,  nor  my  dear  love. 
Could  have  withheld  thee  from  so  dark  a  crime  ; 
Yet,  for  these  infants,  these  young  harmless  souls, 
On  whose  white  brows  thy  shame  is  charactered, 
And  grows  in  greatness  as  they  wax  in  years  ; 
Look  but  on  them,  and  melt  away  in  tears ! 

Notwithstanding  the  subject  of  this  play,  the  language  is  un- 
usually pure ;  the  author  has  not  availed  himself  in  the  least  of 
the  unbounded  license  which  was  in  that  period  allowed  to  all 
writers.  The  language  of  a  modern  play  could  not  have  been 
regulated  with  nicer  decorum.  This,  for  an  early  writer,  is 
high  praise*  It  evinces  a  delicate  taste,  which  could  not  be 
corrupted  by  surrounding  indelicacy,  and  an  independence 
which  would  not  lower  itself  to  an  indecent  fashion. 

There  is  an  under  plot  in  this  play,  in  which  Sir  Charles 
Mountford,  brother  to  Mrs.  Anne,  is  persecuted  by  Sir  Francis 
Acton,  whom  he  has  wounded  in  a  quarrel.  The  pleadings  of 
Sir  Charles's  lovely  sister,  however,  win  the  love  of  Sir  Francis, 
and  he  rewards  her  virtue  and  fraternal  affection  by  making  her 
his  wife,  and  reinstating  her  brother  in  his  fortune.  The  con- 
cluding scene  is  very  touching.  We  can  only  give  a  part  of  it. 
The  repentant  wife  is  dying,  and  her  husband  comes  to  soothe 
her  last  moments  by  his  forgiveness. 

Mrs,  Anne,  Will  you  vouchsafe 
Out  of  your  grace  and  your  humanity. 
To  take  a  spotted  woman  by  the  hand  ? 

FranJ^ort,  This  hand  once  held  my  heart  in  faster  bonds 
Than  now  'tis  griped  by  me.    God  pardon  them, 
That  made  us  Irst  break  hold. 
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Mrs.  Anne.  Amen,  amen.    Oh !  good  man, 
And  father  to  my  children,  pardon  me. 
Pardon,  Oh  1  pardon  me  :  my  fault  so  heinous  is, 
That  if  jou  in  this  world  forgive  it  not, 
Heaven  will  not  clear  it  in  the  world  to  come. 
Faintness  hath  so  usurped  upon  my  knees. 
That  kneel  I  cannot ;  but  on  my  heart's  knee. 
My  prostrate  soul  lies  thrown  down  at  your  feet 
To  beg  your  gracious  pardon.     Pardon,  Oh  pardon  me. 

FrankforU  My  wife,  the  mother  of  my  pretty  babes, 
Both  those  lost  names  I  do  restore  thee  back, 
And  with  this  kiss  I  wed  thee  once  again.' 

James  Shirley,  though  be  has  been  ridiculed  by  Dryden,  was 
not  deficient  in  poetic  talent.  His  plays  were  very  popular  at 
the  time  of  their  publication,  and  many  of  them  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  at  this  day.  ^^  Andromana,or  the  Merchant's  Wife," 
is  interesting,  and  contains  some  fine  scenes.  The  subject  of 
the  tragedy  oears  a  resemblance  to  the  last  performance  of  Bar- 
ry  Cornwall,  alias  Mr.  Proctor,  and  we  think  that  some  of  the 
passages  of  our  old  author  will  not  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  his  more  polished  successor.  Plangus,  the  son  of  Ephor- 
bas,  king  of  Iberia,  loves  Andromana,  the  merchant's  wife.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  this  passion,  be  neglects  bis  military  duties,, 
shuns  his  friends,  and  gives  himself  up  to  silent  melancholy. 
The  play  opens  with  the^complaints  and  conjectures  of  his  friends 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  strangeness  in  their  prince. 

*  Inophilus,  'Tis  strange  a  man  adorned  with  so  much 
Wisdom,  should  on  a  sudden  fall  off  from  the 
Care  of  his  own  fame !  1  am  his  friend,  and  so 
I  know  are  you  ;  but  to  speak  plainly  to  you. 
He's  grown  my  wonder  now,  as  much  as  other  men's. 
I,  that  have  found  a  sweetness  in  his  company 
Beyond  whatever  lovers  dream  of  in  a  mistress, 
That  as  he  spoke,  methought,  have  smelled  the  air 
Perfumed  ;  nor  could  have  wished  a  joy  greater 
Than  living  with  him,  next  those  of  Heaven  ; 
And  those  preferred  the  more,  because  I  knew 
Plangus  would  be  there. 
1  say,  even  I  of  late  am  grown  out  of  love 
With  any  thing  that's  mortal,  since  I  have  found 
Plangus  so  far  beneath  (I  will  not  say 
My  expectations)  but  the  assurances 
All  good  men  had  of  future  gallantry. 
He's  melancholy  now,  and  hath  thrown  off 
The  spirit  which  so  well  became  him  ;  and  all  that 
Sweetness  which  bewitched  men's  hearts, 

Is  grown  so  rugged,  so  incomposed  to  all  commerce,  • 

Men  fear  he'll  shortly  quarrel  with  himself. 
Nay  more,  he  doth  not  answer  the  fondness 
OL,  HI.  7  . 
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Of  bis  father's  love  with  half  that  joj 
He  used  to  do,' 

This  behaviour  rouses  the  suspicions  of  his  father,  who  h 
drawn  as  sensitive  and  violent  in  his  feelings*  The  struggle 
between  his  fears  of  Plan^us^  disloyalty,  and  his  attachment  to 
him,  is  well  depictured.  His  friend,  Kinatus,  endeavors  to  re- 
assure hira,  and  urges  him  to  trust  in  the  faithful  affection  of  his 
son.    His  reply  is  expressive  of  his  vacillating  feelings. 

*  Ephorboi    I  do  believe  thee  ; 

But  yet,  methinks,  should  he  be  grown  so  impious^ 

There  might  be  found  excuses. 

A  crown  is  a  temptation  ;  especially  so  near  one  : 

"'TIS  not  with  princes  as  with  other  sons ; 

And  I  am  told  too 

Hath  not  my  band  the  palsy  ? 

Doth  a  crown  become  grey  hairs  ?   To  be  a  king, 

Might  make  some  men  forswear  all  conscience. 

But  f  know  Plangus  hatb  far  nobler  thoughts— 

And  yet  an  empire  might  excuse  a  parricide.' 

The  cause  of  the  prince's  melancholy  is,  however,  revealed, 
and  the  king  going  in  person  to  detect  his  son,  beholds  the  fair 
Andromana,  and  becomes  passionately  attached  himself.  In 
order  to  remove  his  rival  son,  he  appoints  him  Commander 
of  the  forces  which  are  to  proceed  against  the  Aleves.  The 
army  he  commands  is  slender  in  number  and  ill  conditioned, 
while  the  enemy  is  powerful  and  numerous.  When  the  hlunt 
but  honest  Inophilus  exclaims  against  the  king's  cruelty,  the 
prince  replies  m  the  following  noble  manner. 

*  Plangus,  It  may  be  so  Inophilus,  and  I  believe 
All  this  is  true  vou  tell  me,  and  it  might  startle 

A  man  less  resolved  than  I. 
But  danger  and  I  have  been  too  long  acquainted 
To  shun  a  meeting  now  ;  I  am  engaged, 
And  cannot  any  ways  come  o£f  with  reputation. 
Hadst  told  me  this  before,  perhaps  I  might 
Have  thought  on*t. — And  yet  I  should  not  neither. 
If  the  king  thinks  I  am  grown  dangerous, 
'Tis  all  one  to  me  which  way  he  takes  me  from  his  fears- 
He  could  not  do  it  handsomer  than  thus. 

Ephorbas,  availing  himself  of  the  absence  of  his  son,  marries 
the  ambitious  Andromana,  whose  husband  has  opportunely  died« 
Soon  after,  news  comes  of  the  death  of  Plangus,  and  remorse 
awakens  a  father's  tenderness*  The  sudden  return  of  the  prince 
however,  crowned  with  victory,  recals  the  king  to  happiness. 
Oveijoyed  at  the  returning  kindness  of  his  father,  and  with  hia 
own  glorious  success  in  arms,  the  news  of  his  mistress's  false* 
hood  comes  with  threefold  horror  on  the  heart  of  Plangus ;  the 
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wound  inflicted  on  his  tenderest  hopes  being  aggravated  by  vir- 
tuous horror  at  the  crime  of  his  father,  a  crime  to  which,  he 
thinks  himself  accessory,  as  he  had,  to  screen  Andromana's  fame, 
sworn  to  his  father  that  she  was  pure  and  innocent.  The  whole 
of  this  scene  is  replete  with  deep  feeling,  but  it  is  long,  and  wc 
may  only  give  a  few  of  the  finest  passages*         , 

*  Jnophilui.  Why,  this  were  handsome  in  some  country  fieliow. 
Whose  soul  is  dirty  as  the  thing  he's  mad  for ; 

'Twere  pretty  in  a  lady  that  had  lost  her  dog ; 
But 

*  Plangus,  I  know  what  thou  would'st  say, 

But  for  Plangus  :  Oh  !  'tis  for  none  but  him  to  be  so. 

Those  that  have  injured  me  are  persons 

I  once  held  dearer  than  my  eyes  ;  but  how  much 

Greater  was  my  love,  so  much  more  is  the  offence  ; 

Wounds  from  our  friends  are  deepest. 

Had  any  but  my  father — and  yet  methiuks 

That  name  should  have  protected  me  ; 

Or  was  it  made  only  to  secure  offenders  ? 

My  life  was  his,  he  gave  it  me :  my  honour  too 

I  could  have  parted  with  ;  but  Mas !  my  love 

Was  none  of  mine,  no  more  than  vows  made  to  a  deity » 

And  not  performed. — And  for  that  creature, 

Who  must  be  lost  for  ills  through  which 

I  must  make  way  for  my  revenge. 

Had  she  betrayed  my  honour  to  any  thing 

But  him  that  gave  me  being, 

She  bad  made  me  half  amends,  In  that  my  way 

To  vengeance  had  been  open«     Now  I  am  spurred 

Forward  to  revenge  by  fury,  and  yet 

Held  in  by  the  rein  of  foolish  piety. 

«        «        •        «        « 

Methinks  1  hear  Heaven  tell  me  I  am  slow, 
And  it  is  time  i  had  begun  revenge. 
Ephorbas  has  done  him  wrong,  who  loved  him 
Afore  than  heaven  or  his  happiness,  and  would 
Have  run  out  of  the  world  to  have  left  him  free, 
Whatever  he  would  lay  claim  to-->butAndromana.* 

While  he  is  thus  debating  between  revenge  and  filial  duty, 
Andromana  enters,  and  discovers  the  extent  of  her  depravity  by 
her  guilty  proposals.  The  character  of  Plangus  is  finely  sup- 
ported throughthe  interview*  Hisbitterscornandstemindignation 
excite  her  fury,  and  she  resolves  on  his  immediate  destruction. 
The  scene  in  which  she  awakens  the  jealousy  of  the  suspicioua 
king  is  well  conceived.  Wrought  upon  by  the  arts  of  his  wife^ 
Ephorbas  condemns  his  son  to  death,  for  attempting  to  gain  the 
love  of  bis  queen ;  but  the  people  rise  in  defence  of  their  prince, 
aiid  rescue  him.  Plangus  afterwards  overhears  Andromana 
and  her  creature,  Libaces,  plottijig  the  murderof  the  king ;  and 
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in  a  transport  of  rage  stabs  the  paramour.  Andromana's  shrieks 
bring  in  l^phorbas,  who,  believing  her  artful  tale,  buries  his 
sword  in  the  breast  of  his  son — who  exclaims — 

*  Sir,  I  at  length  am  bappy. 
To  the  height  of  all  my  wishes. 
I  am  going  suddenly — from  all 
My  troubles,  all  your  fears — 
But  I  will  tell  my  story  6r8t.' 

He  then  briefly  relates  the  treachery  of  Andromana,  and  dies : 
and  here  the  play  ought  to  have  closed*  But  our  old  writers 
seem  to  have  taken  a  strange  pleasure  in  shedding  blood,  and 
leaving  the  stage  covered  with  dead  bodies.  Andromana,  not 
contented  with  killing  Ephorbas,  stabs  Inophilus,  and  tlien  com- 
pletes the  bloody  scene  by  despatching  herself*  Though  there 
are  many  tedious  and  ranting  passages  in  this  play — and  the  plot, 
disagreeable  in  itself,  is  coarsely  handled,  some  of  the  scenes  are 
vigorous  and  affecting ;  such  as  where  Plangus  generously  cri- 
mmates  himself  to  shield  his  worthless  mistress  from  the  anger 
of  his  father:  the  interview  between  the  king  and  his  son,  when  the 
prince  returns  from  battle,  where  he  was  reported  to  have  fallen : 
and  the  noble  rebuke  of  Plangus,  when  he  first  meets  Androma- 
na  after  her  marriage.  We  have  noticed  the  similarity  between 
this  play  and  M irandola,  and  our  readers  must  have  perceived 
the  resemblance  in  the  story,  though  Mr.  Proctor's  better  taste 
has  given  it  more  refinement.  But  some  of  the  characters  and 
passages  in  Mirandola  bear  a  more  determined  likeness  to  An- 
dromana*  Mr.  Proctor  says,  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to 
his  tragedy,  that  the  character  of  the  sensitive  Mirandola,  more 
particularly,  is  unborrowed.  We  are  not  to  learn  that  authors 
nave  often  coincided  in  their  expressions,  even  when  they  have 
been  entirely  unacquainted  with  each  others  productions  ;  but 
the  similarity  between  Mirandola  and  the  suspicious,  irresolute^ 
and  impetuous  Ephorbas,  seems  to  merit  a  stronger  term  than 
coincidence. 

John  Webster,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  the  first, 
possessed  more  boldness  and  originality  of  mind,  than  Shirley. 
All  his  productions  evince  a  strong  and  vehement  genius,  which 
often  rose  to  nobleness  of  thought,  and  as  frequently  sunk  into  the 
lowest  absurdity.  The  laws  of  the  unities,  which  were  never 
strictly  obeyed  at  that  period,  were  not  regarded  with  any  re- 
spect by  Webster.  He  transfers  his  reader  to  distant  and  dif- 
ferent climes,  and  annihilates  all  time  and  space  with  as  much 
sang  froid  as  if  it  were  not  **  clean  against  rule."  Anachronisms 
too  of  the  most  glaring  kind  pervade  his  writings ;  and  he  shares 
largely  in  the  taste  for  extravagance,  which  disfigured  the  lite- 
rature of  his  age.  Notwithstanding  these  faults,  there  is  that  in 
Webster's  plays  which  well  repays  the  trouble  of  perusal.  Mag- 
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nificent  iboughts  clothed  in  rich  language,  pathetic  incidenti 
and  delicate  touches,  break  through  the  surrounding  grossnesi 
with  great  eflFect. 

The  "  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona,"  has  been  lately 
noticed  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  due  praise  was  given  to 
its  pathos  and  beauty.     We  shall  close  this  article  with  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  '^  Duchess  of  Malfy,''  which  may  be  ranked  next 
to  Vittoria  Corombona  in  point  of  merit,  and  which  also  posesses 
a  large  share  of  the  author's  characteristic  faults  and  virtues. 
The  plot  of  this  play  is  not  new ;  it  has  been  used  by  Lope  de 
Vega,  may  be  found  in  Bandillo's  novels,  and  was  said  to  be 
founded  on  fact. — The  Duchess  of  Malfy,  a  young  and  lovely 
widow,  is  narrowly  watched  by  her  imperious  brothers,  the  Car- 
dinal and  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  from  interested  motives  wish 
to  prevent  her  from  forming  a  second  union.     Despite  of  their 
threats  and  influence,  the  duchess  becomes  attached  to  her  lord 
chamberlain,  Antonio,  and  is  privately  married  to  him.     Their 
marriage  is  discovered  by  Bosala,  a  spy  of  the  brothers,  who  finds 
means  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  duchess.     Suspecting  an 
intrigue,  and  his  suspicions  pointing  to  Antonio  as  the  lover  of 
the  duchess,  the  wily  spy  in  his  sovereign's  presence  pours  extra- 
vagant praises  on  Antonio's  character.     The  duchess  answers 
bim  at  urst  with  reserve,  and  afiects  to  doubt  Antonio's  virtue, 
as  if  for  the  pleasure  of  being  convinced  of  its  reality.     Bosala 
follows  the  clue,  and  parries  all  her  objections  to  Antonio  witbi 
such  vehement  praise,  that,  foi^etful  of  prudence,  she,  with  the 
exultation  of  a  fond  wife,  declares  that  he  is  her  husband  and 
the  father  of  her  children.     Bosala  receives  this  startling  tidings 
with  a  rapture  of  admiration  at  the  greatness  of  soul  which 
could  overcome  so  many  barriers  in  order  to  reward  merit,  and 
leaves  the  duchess,  to  convey  his  information  to  his  employers. 
The  rage  of  the  princes  is  unbounded ;  and  the  duchess  is  per- 
suaded by  the  treacherous  Bosala  to  leave  her  country,  when  she 
is  betrayed  into  the  power  of  her  brothers,  and  her  husband 
narrowly  escapes  the  same  snare.    After  suffering  the  most  hor- 
rid torment,   the  duchess  is  strangled  by   Bosala,  who  also 
despatches  her  two  children,  and  her  attendant.     Antonio,  re- 
turning to  avenge  her  wrongs,  is  stabbed  by  Bosala — who  mis- 
takes him  for  the  cardinal,  with  whom  he  has  quarrelled.     Fer- 
dinand becomes  a  maniac  after  the  murder  of  his  sister ;  and  the 
play  closes  with  the  double  murder  of  the  cardinal  and  Ferdi- 
nand by  Ihe  hand  of  Bosala,  the  great  executioner  in  the  piece, 
who  also  receives  his  death  wound  in  the  struggle;  and  thus  there 
is  not  one  left  to  tell  the  story.     The  characters  are  well  sup- 
ported ;  those  of  the  duchess,  her  brothers,  and  the  villain  Bo- 
9ala,  are  striking  and  original.     The  aceoQ  between  Ferdinand 
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and  Bosala,  whom  the  prince  wishes  to  employ  as  a  spy,  is  cha- 
racteristic. 

*  Ferdinand.  My  brother  here  (tbecardinall)  could  never  abide  yoa» 

Boscda.  Never  since  he  was  in  my  debt* 

FerdincMd.  May  be  some  oblique  character  in  your  face  made 
him  suspect  you  ? 

BoMcda.  Doth  he  study  physiognomy  ? 
He  did  suspect  me  wroogAilly. 

Ferdinand.  There's  gold. 

Boeala.  So. 
What  followes  ?  (never  rained  such  showres  as  these 
Without  thunderbolts  in  the  tail  of  them  :) 
Whose  throat  must  I  cut  ? 

Ferdinand,  Your  inclination  to  shed  blood  rides  poste 
Before  my  occasion  to  use  you  :  1  give  you  that 
To  live  i'  th'  court  here,  and  observe  the  dutchesse  ; 
To  note  all  the  particulars  of  her  behaviour  ; 
What  suitors  do  solicit  her  for  marriage, 
And  whom  she  best  affects. 

Bowla.  It  seems  you  would  create  me 
One  of  your  familiars. 

Ferdinand.  Familiar  ?   What's  that  ? 

Bosala.  Why  a  very  quant  invisible  devil  in  flesh . 
An  intelligencer. 

The  scene  in  which  the  duchess  offers  her  hand  to  Antonio  is 
very  happily  represented.  Her  fear  lest  she  should  discover 
too  much,  and  Uie  difficulty  with  which  she  represses  the  ten* 
4emes8  of  her  feelings,  is  finely  met  by  the  noble  frankness  of 
Antonio*  When  he  seems  to  hesitate,  she  exclaims,  '^  Goe,  goe 
l>rag  you  have  left  me  heartlesse,  mine  is  in  your  bosom*'^  And 
immediately  after,  forgetting  the  princess^  she  says : 

*  Oh  let  me  shroud  my  blushes  in  your  bosom, 
Since  'tis  the  treasury  of  all  my  secrets.' 

Nice  touches  like  these  occur  frequently  in  the  play,  and 
"have  greater  effect  than  the  most  sounding  description.  The 
interview  between  the  Cardinal  and  Ferdinand,  when  they  hear 
•of  their  sister's  unequal  marriage,  is  boldly  written.  The  loud 
and  wordy  wrath  of  Ferdinand,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  deep 
stem  anger  of  the  Cardinal.  His  cautious  character  is  finely 
evinced,  when  even  in  the  first  transports  of  surprise  and  rage 
he  tells  his  brother  to  ^^  speak  lower,''  and  while  Ferdinand  is 
venting  his  fury  in  words,  the  Cardinal  has  silently  made  his 
cruel  determination,  and  proceeds  to  find  the  means  to  execute 
it.  The  parting  of  the  Duchess  and  Antonio  is  affecting ;  and 
her  allusion  to  the  sports  of  her  child  is  touching. 

Duchesi.  1  know  not  which  is  best, 
To  see  you  dead,  or  part  with  you.    Farewell  boy^ 
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Thou  art  happj,  that  thou  bast  not  uDdentandkig 

To  know  thy  miserj  :*  for  all  our  wit  and 

Reading,  brings  us  to  a  truer  sense  of  sorrow : 

Id  the  eternal  cburch»  sir,  I  do  hope  we  shall  not  part  thai. 

Antonio.  Oh  be  of  comfort ! 
Hake  patience  a  noble  fortitude, 
And  think  not  how  unkindlj  we  are  used  : 
'*  Man  (like  to  cassia)  is  proved  best  being  bruised." 

Duchess,  Must  1,  like  to  a  slave-bom  ruffian, 
Account  it  praise  to  suffer  tjrannj  ?  and  yet, 
O !  (heaven)  thy  heavy  hand  is  in't.     I  have  seeo 
My  little  boy  oft  scourge  his  top,  and  compared 
Myself  to  't :  naught  made  me  e'er  go  right, 
But  Heaven's  scourge  stick. 

Antonio,  Do  not  weep : 
Heaven  fashioned  us  of  nothing  ;  and  we  strive 
To  bring  ourselves  to  nothing.     Farewell,  Cariola, 
And  thy  sweet  armful.     If  1  never  do  see  thee  more, 
Be  a  good  mother  to  thy  little  ones, 
And  save  them  from  the  tiger.     Fare  you  well. 

Duchess,  Let  me  look  upon  you  once  more  ;  for  that  speecb 
Came  from  a  dying  father. 

The  first  scene  in  the  fourth  act  is  an  instance  of  the  wild  ex- 
travagance which  we  have  noticed  as  Webster's  greatest  faults 
Ferdinand  visits  his  imprisoned  sister, — first  premising  that  the 
apartment  must  be  darkened.  He  ttien  presents  her  a  hand 
which  he  says  she  has  "  vowed  much  to  love."  The  Duchess, 
supposing  that  he  has  brought  Antonio  to  her,  kisses  it,  when 
she  discovers  that  it  is  a  ^'  aead  man's  hand,''  and  lights  being 
brought,  the  waxen  images  of  Antonio  and  Ms  two  children,  re- 
presenting them  dead,  are  shown  her.  The  unfortunate  wife 
wishes  to  die  upon  the  body  of  her  husband,  but  the  taunting 
Bosala  bids  her  live,  and  pursues  her  with  his  malicious  irony^ 
But  her  sufferings  do  not  end  here.  Maniacs  are  sent  to  tor- 
ment her  with  their  ravings  and  grimaces,  and  notliing  can  equal 
{he  horror,  but  the  absurdity  of  this  scene.  After  this  mum- 
mery is  dismissed,  Bosala  enters,  disguised  as  an  aged  man,  and 
a  fine  scene  ensues,  in  which  the  character  of  the  Duchess  rises 
superior  to  outrage  and  death. 

Bosala.  I  am  come  to  make  thy  tombe. 

Duchess.  Hah !  my  tombe  ? 
Thou  speakest  as  if  1  lay  upon  my  death-bed, 
Gasping  for  breath  ;  dost  thou  perceive  roe  sicke  ? 

Bosola,  Yes,  and  the  more  dangerously,  since  thy  sickoesse  is  in- 
sensible. 

Duchess,  Thou  art  not  mad  sure ;  dost  know  me  1 

Bosala,  Yes. 

Duchess,  Am  I  not  thy  Duchesse  ? 
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Bo$ola.  Thou  art  some  great  woman  sure,  for  riot  begins  to  sit  on  thy 
Fore-bead  (clad  in  grey  haires)  twenty  yeares  sooner,  than  on  a 
Merry  milke  maides. 

Duchess,  \  am  Duchesse  of  Malfy  still. 

Bosnia.  That  makes  thy  sleep  so  broken  : 

Duchess.  Thou  art  very  plaine. 

Bosala.  My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead^  not  the  living. 
I  am  a  tombe  maker. 

Duchess.  And  thou  com'st  to  make  my  tombe  ? 

Bosala.  Yes. 

Duchess.  Let  me  be  a  little  merry  : 
Of  what  stuff  wilt  thou  make  it  ? 

Bosala.  Nay,  resolve  me  first,  of  what  fashion? 

Duchess,  Why,  doe  we  grow  phantastical  in  our  death  bed  ? 
Doe  we  affect  fashion  in  the  grave  ? 

Bosala.  Most  ambitiously. 

Duchess.  Let  me  know  fully,  therefore,  the  effect 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation  ; 
This  talke  fit  for  a  charnel  ? 

Bosala.  Now,  I  shall. 
Here  is  a  present  from  your  princely  brothers, 

[A  c^n,  cordsy  and  a  bell. 
And  may  it  arrive  welcome,  for  it  brings 
Last  benefit,  last  sorrow. 

He  then  proceeds  to  inform  her  of  her  doom  in  some  doggrel 
rhymes.  Her  attendant,  in  her  terror,  wishes  to  call  for  help, 
when  the  Duchess  asks  bitterly : 

To  whom,  to  our  next  neighbors  ? 
They  are  mad  folkes. 

Bosala.  Remove  that  noyse. 

Duchms.  Farewell,  Cariola. 
In  my  last  will  I  have  not  much  to  give, 
A  many  hungry  guests  have  fed  upon  me, 
Thine  will  be  a  poor  reversion. 

Cariola.  I  will  die  with  her. 

Duchess.  I  pray  thee  look  thou  givest  my  little  boy 
Some  sirrop  for  his  cold,  and  let  the  girle 
Say  her  prayers,  ere  she  sleepe.     Now  what  you  please. 
What  death  ? 

Bosala.  Strangling.     Here  are  your  executioners. 

Duchess.  I  forgive  them. 
The  apoplexie,  cathar,  or  cough  o'  the  lungs, 
Would  do  as  much  as  they  do. 

Bosala.  Doth  not  death  fright  you  ? 

Duchess.  Who  would  be  afraid  on't  ? 
Knowing  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
In  the  other  world. 

Bosala.  Yet,  methinkes 
The  manner  of  your  death  should  much  afflict  you  ; 
This  cord  should  terrifie  you  ?  „_ 
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DvchesB.  Not  a  whit: 
What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  have  my  throat  cut 
With  diamonds  ?  or  to  be  smothered 
With  cassia  ?  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearles  ? 
I  know  death  has  ten  thousand  several  doores 
For  men  to  take  their  exits  :  and  'tis  found 
They  goe  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges, 
You  may  open  them  both  wayes  :  (any  way  for  heaven  sake^ 
So  I  were  out  of  your  whispering.)     Tell  my  brothers. 
That  I  perceive  death  (now  I  am  well  awake,} 
Best  gift  is,  they  can  give,  or  I  can  take  ; 
I  would  fain  put  off  my  last  woman's  fault, 
ril  not  be  tedious  to  ye. — 

Executioners.  We  are  ready. 

Duchess.  Dispose  my  breath  bow  please  you,  but  my  body 
Bestow  upon  my  women,  will  you  ? 

The  executioners  perform  their  office,  and  Ferdinand  enters 
eagerly  inquiring,  ^^  Is  she  dead  ?''  Bosala  shows  him  the  mur- 
dered infants  and  their  dead  parent. 

Bosala.  Fix  your  eyes  here. 

Ferdinand.  Constantly. 

Bosala.  Do  you  not  weep  ? 
Other  sins  only  speake  ;  murther  shrekes  out  ; 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth, 
But  bloud  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens* 

Ferdinand.  Cover  her  face  .*  mine  eyes  dazzell  '-^she  dy^d  young. 

This  beautiful  expression  is  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
morse which  scatters  his  senses.  His  Succeeding  reflections  are 
fine ;  he  gradually  falls  from  remorse  into  horror  and  madnessi 
which  is  heightened  by  the  sudden  reflection  that  they  were 
twins.  Even  the  fiend  Bosala  is  touched,  too  late,  wi&i  pity. 
After  Ferdinand  has  retired,  the  Duchess  opens  her  eyes,  and 
pronounces  the  name  of  Antonio.  Bosala  informs  her  that  he 
is  alive,  and  had  procured  the  favour  of  the  Pope*  The  cheer- 
ing news  fails  to  enliven  his  victim,  who  utters  a  petition  for 
mercv,  and  expires.  The  deaths  of  the  brothers,  Antonio  and 
Bosala,  follow  in  rapid  succession.  The  concluding  scene  is 
written  with  great  spirit,  but  we  have  not  room  for  so  long  an 
insertion. 

We  have  given  but  an  imperfect  account  of  this  play,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  exclude  many  noble  passages  ;  but  our  rea- 
ders will  perceive  that  it  is  the  production  of  no  mean  genius. 
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Art.  IV*  Remaim  of  Sir  Walter  Ralboh.    London ,  1678 

34to.  pp.  334, 

The  name  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  awakens  a  double  interest; 
His  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  chivalrous  characters  of  En- 
glish story ;  and  his  life  is  essentially  connected  with  the  histo- 
ry of  our  country. 

In  one  of  the  late  publications  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Ralegh's 
youthful  appearance  is  thus  strikingly  presented  to  his  readers : 

*  Tressillian  was  ushered  by  one  of  the  Earrs  attendants,  while 
another  went  to  inform  Sussex  of  his  arrival ;  he  found  only  two  gentle* 
men  in  waiting.  There  was  a  remarkable  contrast  betwixt  their  dress, 
appearance,  and  manners.  The  attire  of  the  elder  gentleman,  a  per- 
son as  it  seemed  of  quality,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  very  plain 
and  soldier^like,  bis  stature  low,  and  his  features  of  that  kind  which 
express  sound  common  sense,  without  a  grain  of  vivacity  or  imagina- 
tion. The  younger,  who  seemed  about  twenty,  or  upwards,  was  clad 
in  the  gayest  habit  used  by  persons  of  quality  at  the  period,  wearing 
a  crimson  velvet  cloak  richly  oinamented  with  lace  and  embroidery, 
with  a  bonnet  of  the  same,  encircled  with  a  gold  chain  turned  three 
times  round  it,  and  secured  by  a  medal.  His  hair  was  adjusted  very 
Dearly  like  that  of  some  fine  gentlemen  of  our  own  time,  that  is,  it 
was  combed  upwards,  and  made  to  stand  as  it  were  on  end,  and  in 
bis  ears  be  wore  a  pair  of  silver  ear  rings,  having  each  a  pearl  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  countenance  of  this  youth,  besides  being  regu- 
larly handsome  and  accompanied  by  a  fine  person,  was  animated  and 
striking  in  a  degree  that  seemed  to  speak  at  once  the  firmness  of  a 
decided,  and  the  fire  of  an  enterprising  character,  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion, and  the  promptitude  of  determination. 

*  Both  these  gentlemen  reclined  nearly  in  the  same  posture  on 
benches  near  each  other  ;  but  each  seeming  engaged  in  his  own  me- 
ditations, looked  straight  upon  the  wall  which  was  opposite  to  them, 
without  speaking  to  his  companion.  The  looks  of  the  elder  were  of 
that  sort,  which  convinced  the  beholder,  that,  in  looking  on  the  wall| 
be  saw  no  more  than  the  side  of  an  old  hall  hung  round  with  cloaks^ 
antlers,  bucklers,  old  pieces  of  armour,  partizans,  and  the  similar 
articles  which  were  usually  the  furniture  of  such  a  place.  The  look 
of  the  younger  gallant  had  in  it  something  imaginative  ;  he  was  sunk 
in  reverie,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  empty  space  of  air  betwixt  him  and 
the  wall,  were  the  stage  of  a  theatre  on  which  his  fancy  was  mustering 
his  own  dramatis  persons,  and  treating  him  with  sights  far  different 
from  those  which  bis  awakened  and  earthly  vision  could  have  offered/ 

We  do  not  remember  a  happier  introduction  to  any  of  the 
brilliant  characters  drawn  by  the  author  of  Waverly  than  the 
preceding.  How  often  have  we  seen  similar  indications  of 
distinctive  mind  beaming  in  the  light  of  the  human  countenance 
—how  often  have  we  perceiiwd,  at  a  glance,  the  different  em- 
ployment of  the  inmost  soul  in  two  beings  silent  and  motionless ; 
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in  tfie  look  of  one,  ihe  yacant  patience  of  inactive  service,  or  of 
deferred  expectation,  in  that  of  another  not  a  thouebt  of  the 

} present  scene,  but  a  sort  of  ardent  looking  for  the  distant,  the 
iiture,  and  the  splendid — sending  forth  rays  of  that  intelligence, 
sensibility,  and  energy,  which  distinguish  the  power  from  the 
passivenesSfthe  loftiness  from  the  lowliness,  the  climbing  from  the 
creeping,  of  human  nature. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  recal  the  authentic  history  of 
the  individual  whose  life  has  so  finely  embellished  the  pages  of  ro« 
mance ;  and  to  learn  the  influence  produced  by  his  character 
upon  his  own  and  succeeding  times,  and  the  enect  of  the  pre- 
vailing  sentiments  of  his  age  upon  his  destiny. 

Walter  Raleigh,  as  the  name  is  commonly  written,  affixed  to 
bis  letters  the  signature  Ralegh :  he  was  born  at  Hayes,  in  De* 
vonshire,  in  1563,  and  was  educated  in  all  the  learning  and  ac* 
complishments  cultivated  by  the  English  in  the  sixteenth  centu« 
ry*  His  peculiar  disposition,  however,  inclined  him  rather  to 
active  than  to  meditative  life,  and  he  entered  early  into  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  The  continent  was  esteemed  the  proper  school 
for  martial  discipline  by  the  English,  and  they  accounted  foreign 
service  the  best  preparation  by  which  a  young  and  gallant  Eng- 
lishman could  be  fitted  to  defend  his  native  land. 

Soon  after  he  left  the  University,  Ralegh  went  to  France,  and 
engaged  for  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  religious  wars  which 
then  distracted  that  kingdom  ;  here  he  happily  escaped  the  hor- 
rible massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  and  served  afterwards 
in  the  Netherlands,  till  1575,  when  he  returned  to  England.  lo 
1578,  his  half-brother,  Humphry  Gilbert,  projected  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  America,  and  .the  ardent  mind  of  Ralegh  eagerly 
caught  at  the  scheme ;  he  joined  the  expedition,  but  it  proved 
unprosperous,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  England  with  no 
other  advantage  than  some  experience  in  the  sea-service. 

Pope  Gregory  VIII.  and  the  Spaniards,  about  this  time,  not 
only  instigated  the  Irish  to  rebellion  against  the  dominion  of 
Britain,  but  furnished  money  and  men  to  aid  the  cause  of  revolt. 
The  desperate  conflicts  between  the  party  which  resisted,  and 
that  which  defended  the  authority  of  England,  form  a  bloody 
page  in  the  history  of  those  times  ;  but  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
Kalegh  probably  contributed  to  shorten  the  dreadful  strife— -for 
we  find  that  his  military  services  in  Ireland,  during  this  period^ 
in  behalf  of  English  supremacy,  procured  for  him  the  grant  of  an 
estate  in  Ireland,  and  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Uork. 

In  1582,  Ralegh  planned  a  second  enterprise  to  America, 
which,  like  the  first,  proved  unsuccessful :  but  he  was  not  a  man 
to  be  daunted  with  difficulties,  or  disheartened  by  disappoint- 
ments. He  stood  high  in  favour  with  his  sovereign,  and  with 
men  in  power.    His  valour,  his  wit,  and  bis  various  accomplish- 
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meiits,  gave  him  that  ascendancy  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which 
commands  not  only  their  affections,  but  procures  their  most  ef- 
ficient influence  in  behalf  of  their  object.  The  plausibiUty  of  Ra- 
legh's undertakings  easily  procured  for  him  Ihe  aid  of  money, 
and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  extensive  patent  which 
secured  to  him  all  the  immunities,  at  that  time  included  in  the 
factitious  right  of  discovery.  In  1584,  he  fitted  out  a  number  of 
ships  under  the  command  of  Captains  Amadas  and  Barlow,  who 
prosecuted  a  very  successful  voyage  to  America,  and  after  their 
return,  jbe  sent  out  another  fleet  of  seven  ships  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Richard  Greenville.*  Ralegh's  patent  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  a  company. 

Ralegh  was  a  distinguished  favourite  with  his  royal  mistress, 
Queen  Slizabeth ;  the  act  of  gallantry  that  protected  the  soles 
of  her  majesty's  feet,  which  has  been  recorded  by  the  novelist  in 
Kenilworth,  is  borrowed  from  genuine  documents ;  and  it  used  to 
be  familiarly  remarked  by  his  contemporaries—"  The  loss  of 
a  cloak  has  gained  Ralegh  many  a  suit  of  clothes."  Among 
other  favours,  Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood upon  Ralegh,  and  soon  after,  she  granted  him  a  valuable 
estate,  and  appointed  him  licencer  to  the  retailers  of  wine, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1587,  his  private  fortune  was  also 
augmented  by  a  Spanish  prize,  of  50,000/.  which  was  brought  in 
by  his  Virginia  fleet.  This  accumulation  of  honours  and  emolu- 
ments drew  upon  Ralegh  the  jealousy  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  endeavoured  to  withdraw  the  royal  favour  from  him  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  partiality  of  the 
queen  for  Essex  ever  excluded  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  from  her  es- 
teem. The  enthusiasm  with  which  be  regarded  her,  or  which 
in  his  character  as  courtier  he  affected  to  feel  for  her,  as  well  as 
the  adulatory  style  of  the  times,  is  curiously  displayed  in  the 
following  letter. 

*  Sir,  Jtt/y,  1692. 

'  I  pray  be  a  mean  to  her  Majesty  for  the  signing  of  the  bills 
for  the  Guard  coats,  which  are  to  be  made  now  for  the  Progress,  and 
which  the  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  hath  importuned  me  to  write  for. 

*  To  the  adrentorers  under  the  auspices  of  Ralegh,  Earope  is  indebted 
for  two  very  remarkable  products  of  the  regetable  world,  tobacco  and  the 
potato ;  the  benefits  of  the  former  are  certain^  questionable,  but  the  latter 
IS  among  the  most  palatable  and  nutritive  articles  of  sustenance.  Potatoes 
were  first  cultivated  in  Europe  by  Ralegh,  upon  his  Irish  estate.  The  ftust 
is  remarkable,  that  tobacco  was  extensively  used  in  England,  and  on  the 
continent,  only  a  feiv  years  after  its  introduction ;  while  a  whole  centuiy 
elapsed  before  that  excellent  aliment,  the  potato,  was  as  generally  known  and 
consumed.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  civilized  and  savage  men  are  not  altoge- 
ther unlike ;  for  the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea  have  already  learned  the 
pernicious  art  of  distillation,  though  they  have  never  adopted  the  salntaiy 
practices  of  European  agriculture  and  cookery. 
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*  iff  heart  was  neTer  broken  till  this  day,  that  I  hear  the  Qpeen 
goes  away  so  far  off,  whom  I  have  followed  so  many  years  with  so 
gnat  love  and  desire,  in  so  many  journeys,  and  am  now  left  behind  in 
a  datk  prison  alone  ;  while  she  was  nigher  at  hand,  that  I  might  hear 
of  her  once  in  two  or  three  days,  my  sorrows  were  the  less  ;  but 
even  now  my  heart  is  cast  into  the  depth  of  all  misery  !  I  that  was 
wont  to  behold  her  riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking 
like  Venus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks, 
like  a  nymph  ;  sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess,  some- 
times singing  like  an  angel,  sometimes  playing  like  Orpheus.  Be- 
hold the  sorrow  of  this  world!  once  amiss  hath  bereaved  me  of  all! 
O  glory  that  only  shineth  in  misfortune,  what  is  become  of  thy  assu- 
rance ?  All  wounds  have  scars  but  that  of  fantasie  ;  all  affections  their 
lelenting,  but  that  of  womankind.  Who  is  the  judge  of  friendship  but 
adversity  ?  or  when  is  grace  witnessed  but  in  offences  ?  There  were 
no  divinity  but  by  reason  of  compassion  ;  for  revenges  are  brutish 
and  mortal ;  all  those  times  past,  the  loves,  the  sighs,  the  sorrows,  the 
desires,  can  they  not  weigh  down  one  frail  misfortune  ?  Cannot  one 
drop  of  gall  be  bidden  in  so  great  heaps  of  sweetness  ?  I  may  then 
conclude — spes  et  foriuna^  valeie.  She  is  gone  in  whom  I  trusted, 
and  of  me  has  not  one  thought  of  mercy,  nor  any  respect  oCthat  that 
was !  Do  with  me  now,  therefore,  what  you  list,  I  am  more  weary  of 
life  than  they  are  desirous  I  should  perish,  which  if  it  had  been  for 
her,  as  it  is  by  her,  I  had  been  happily  born.  Your's,  not  worthy  any 
name  or  title,  W.  R.» 

«  To  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 

Knighi  of  her  Majedy's  MoH  Bonowable  Privy  Cou$ieiV 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  preceding  letter,  the 
expression,  left  behind  in  a  dark  prison  alone,  was  far  from  being 
literally  true  :  When  he  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  truly  im- 
mured ID  prison  walls,  the  sweet  and  salutary  uses  of  adversity 
corrected  his  estimate  of  sovereigns,  and  all  the  glories  which 
ambition  sighs  for. 

On  one  occasion,  in  1597,  Ralegh  was  appointed  second  in 
command  under  Essex,  and,  on  account  of  the  delay  of  Essex,  he  , 
assumed  the  authority,  in  a  manner  which  excited  some  cen- 
sure ;  but  the  queen  could  not  have  been  highly  offended,  as 
she  soon  after  invited  Ralegh  to  accompany  her  m  a  tour  through 
the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Ralegh  was  never  regard- 
less of  the  services  due  to  his  country  and  his  benefactress. 

In  1595,  he  went  in  person  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  was  active  in  introducing  to  his  countrymen  at 
home  the  productions  of  those  prolific  regions.  In  1 597,  he  led 
a  successful  expedition  against  Cadiz,  and  when  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  so  famously  defeated,  he  had  no  small  share  in  the 
achievement.  Previous  to  this  event,  Ralegh  had  been  appoint- 
ed lieutenant-general  of  Cornwall,  and  his  discipline  had  pre- 
pared the  militia  of  that  exposed  coast  to  defend  it :  he  was, 
also,  among  those  individuals  who  volunteered  money,  ships, 
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and  peraonil  seirice,  in  that  final  engagement  which  has  hnm* 
bled  the  pride  of  Spain  to  this  hour. 

Till  the  accession  of  James,  the  life  of  Ralegh  was  singular* 
ly  prosperous,  for  its  very  vicissitudes  served  to  enhance  the  f  alue 
of  the  tame,  opulence  and  success,  which  crowned  the  greater 
number  of  his  .enterprises.  But  the  Scottish  monarch  changed 
the  objects  of  royal  favour.  It  was  no  longer  the  higher  quali^ 
ties  of  mind,  that  distinguished  the  courtier  in  the  sovereign's  es* 
teem,  but  such  mean  and  profligate  traits  of  character  as  please 
a  weak,  vain,  capricious  man. 

Early  in  Jameses  reign  a  conspiracy  was  formed  \o  place  the 
Lady  Arabella  Stewart  on  the  throne  of  England.  Ralegh  was 
implicated  in  this,  by  the  single  testimony  of  Lord  Cobham,  and 
was  tried  with  the  other  conspirators;  three  of  these  were  exe- 
cuted, two  were  pardoned,  and  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  com- 
mitted to  the  tower.  The  consolations  of  learning  and  of 
thought  could  not  be  excluded  from  his  prison ;  and  Ralegh 
did  not  waste  his  spirits  and  his  understanding  in  vain  repining : 
severely  as  he  might  have  felt  that  his  career  in  life  was  check- 
ed, and  that  his  active  powers  were  palsied,  he  yet  resolved  to 
benefit  mankind  by  his  labours— and  to  make  letters  and  philo* 
lophy,  which  always  speak  the  same  language  to  all  men,  under 
all  circumstances,  compensate  for  the  privation  of  liberty,  wealth, 
and  fame.  ^'  The  prize  of  wit  and  arms,"  was  often  due  to  the 
same  individual  in  that  age.  This  was  the  age  of  him,*  of  whom 
Thomas  Campbell  says,  his  life  was  '^  poetry  in  action ;"  and  if 
the  chivalrous  Ralegh  was  less  devoted  to  the  muses  than  to  the 
strife  of  arms,  he  was  never  so  much  a  soldier,  or  politician,  or 

S rejector,  as  to  neglect  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature,  or  the 
ue  cultivation  ofmoral  wisdom.    The  following  specimen  of 
the  latter  does  not  fall  far  short  of  the  wisdom  of  oolomon* 

*  Take  especial  care  that  tbou  delight  not  in  wine,  for  there  never 
was  any  man  that  came  to  honour  or  preferment  that  loved  it ;  for  it 
transformeth  a  man  into  a  beast,  decayetb  health,  poisoneth  the 
breath,  destroyeth  natural  heat,  brings  a  man*s  stomach  to  an  artifi- 
cial heat,  deformeth  the  face,  rotteth  the  teeth,  and  maketh  a  man 
contemptible,  soon  old,  and  despised  of  all  wise  and  worthy  men  : 
hated  in  thy  servants,  in  thyself,  and  companions  :  for  it  is  a  bewitch- 
ing and  infectious  vice  ;  and  remember  my  words,  that  it  were  better 
for  a  man  to  be  subject  to  any  vice  than  to  it  ^  for  all  other  vanities 
and  sins  are  recovered,  but  a  drunkard  will  never  shake  off  the  de- 
light of  beastliness  :  the  longer  it  possesseth  a  man,  the  more  he  will 
delight  in  it ;  and  the  elder  he  groweth,  the  more  he  shall  be  subject 
to  it :  it  duUeth  the  spirits  and  destroyeth  the  body,  as  ivy  doth  the 
old  tree,  or  as  the  worm  that  engendereth  in  the  kernel  of  the  nut. 
Take  heed,  therefore,  that  such  a  cureless  cankerpass  not  thy  youth, 

^  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 
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nor  such  a  beastly  infection  thy  old  age  ;  for  then  shall  all  thy  life 
be  but  as  the  life  of  a  beast,  and  after  thy  death  thou  shalt  only  leave 
a  shameful  infamy  to  thy  posterity,  who  shall  study  to  forget  that 
such  an  one  was  their  father. 

*  Anacharsis  saith,  **  ihe first  draught  serveth  for  health,  the  second 
bt  pleasure,  the  third  for  shame,  the  fourth  for  madness.*'  But  in 
youth  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  draught  permitted,  for  it  puttetb 
fire  to  fire,  and  wasteth  the  natural  heat.  Therefore,  except  thoa 
desire  to  hasten  thine  end,  take  this  for  a  general  rule  :  that  thou 
never  add  any  artificial  heat  to  thy  body  by  wine  or  spice,  until  thou 
find  that  time  hath  decayed  thy  natural  heat ;  and  the  sooner  thou 
beginnest  to  help  nature,  the  sooner  she  will  forsake  thee,  and  trust 
altogether  to  art. 

* ''  Who  have  misfortune,  (saith  Solomon,)   who  have  sorrow  and 

Jrrief,  who  have  trouble  without  fighting,  stripes  without  cause,  and 
aintness  of  eyes  ?  £ven  they  that  sit  at  wine,  and  strain  themselves 
to  empty  cups.''  Pliny  saith,  **  Wine  maketh  the  hand  quivering, 
the  eje  watery,  the  night  unquiet,  lewd  dreams,  a  stinking  breath  in 
the  morning,  and  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  things." 

*  Whosoever  loveth  wine  shall  not  be  trusted  of  any  man,  for  he  can* 
not  keep  a  secret.  Wine  maketh  man  not  only  a  beast,  but  a  mad- 
man; and  if  thou  love  it,  thy  own  wife,  thy  children,  and  thy  friends, 
will  despise  thee.  In  drink  men  care  not  what  they  say,  what  offence 
thejr  give ;  they  forget  comeliness,  commit  disorders,  and,  to  con* 
elude,  offend  all  virtuous  and  honest  company,  and  God  most  of  all^ 
to  whom  we  daily  pray  for  health  and  life  free  from  pain  ;  ''  and  yet, 
by  drunkenness  and  gluttony  we  draw  on,"  saith  Hesiod,  "  a  swift, 
hasty «  untimely,  cruel,  and  an  infamous  old  age."  ' 

The  following  advice  to  his  son,  displays  much  experience, 
acme  wisdom,  and  more  selfishness : 

*  The  next  and  greatest  care  ought  to  be  in  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
and  the  only  danger  therein  is  beauty,  by  which  all  men,  in  all  ages, 
wise  and  foolish,  have  been  betrayed.  And  though  I  know  it  vain  to 
use  reasons  or  arguments  to  dissuade  thee  from  being  captivated 
therewith,  there  being  few  or  none  that  ever  resisted  that  witchery, 
yet  I  cannot  omit  to  warn  thee,  as  of  other  things,  which  may  be  thy 
mine  and  destruction.  For  the  present  time,  it  is  true,  that  every 
man  prefers  his  fantasie  in  that  appetite  before  all  other  worldly  de* 
sires,  leaving  the  care  of  honour,  credit,  and  safety,  in  respect  thereof: 
but  remember,  that  if  thou  marry  for  beauty,  thou  bindest  thyself 
all  thy  life  for  that  which  perchance  will  neither  last  nor  please  thee 
one  year ;  and  when  thou  hast  it,  it  will  be  to  thee  of  no  price  at 
all,  for  the  degree  dieth  when  it  is  attained,  and  the  affection  perish* 
eth  when  it  is  satisfied.  Remember,  when  thou  wert  a  sucking 
child,  that  then  thou  didst  love  thy  nurse,  and  that  thou  wert  fond 
of  her;  after  a  while  thou  didst  love  thy  dry-nurse,  and  didst  forget 
the  other ;  after  that,  thou  didst  also  despise  her ;  so  will  it  be  with 
thee  in  thy  liking  in  elder  years  ;  and,  therefore,  though  thou  canst 
not  forbear  to  love,  yet  forbear  to  link,  and  after  awhile  thou  shalt 
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find  an  alteration  in  thyself,  and  see  another  &r  more  pleasing  than 
the  first,  second,  or  third  love  ;  yet  1  wish  thee,  ahove  all  the  rest,' 
have  a  care  thoa  dost  not  marry  an  uncomely  woman  for  any  re*, 
spect ;  for  comeliness  in  children  is  riches,  if  nothing  else  be  left 
them.  And  if  thou  have  care  for  thy  races  of  horses  and  other 
beasts,  value  the  shape  and  comeliness  of  thy  children  before  allian* 
ces  or  riches  :  have  care,  therefore,  of  both  together,  for  if  thou 
have  a  fair  wife  and  a  poor  one,  if  thine  own  estate  be  not  great,  as- 
sure thyself  that  love  abideth  not  with  want,  for  she  is  the  companion 
of  plenty  and  honour :  for  I  never  yet  knew  a  poor  woman,  exceed- 
ing fair,  that  was  not  made  dishonest  by  one  or  other  in  the  end. 
This  Bathsheba  taught  her  son  Solomon :  Favour  is  deceitful^  and 
beauty  is  vanity:  she  saith  further,  7%at  a  wise  woman  overseeth  the 
ways  of  her  household^  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness, 

'  Have,  therefore,  evermore  care  that  thou  be  beloved  of  thy  wife, 
rather  than  thyself  besotted  on  her,  and  thou  shalt  judge  of  her  love 
by  these  two  observations  :  first,  if  thou  perceive  she  have  a  care  of 
thy  estate  and  exercise  herself  therein ;  the  other,  if  she  study  to 
please  thee,  and  be  sweet  unto  thee  in  conversation,  without  thy  in- 
struction, for  love  needs  no  teaching  nor  precept.  On  the  other  side» 
be  not  sowre  or  stern  to  thy  wife,  for  cruelty  engendreth  no  other 
thing  than  hatred :  let  her  have  equal  part  of  thy  estate  whilst  thou 
livest,  if  thou  find  her  sparing  and  honest ;  but  what  thou  givest  after 
thy  death,  remember  that  thou  givest  it  to  a  stranger,  and  most  times 
to  an  enemy ;  for  he  that  shall  marry  thy  wife  will  despise  thee,  thy 
memory,  and  thine,  and  shall  possess  the  quiet  of  thy  labours,  the 
fruit  which  thou  hast  planted,  enjoy  thy  love,  and  spend  with  joy 
and  ease  what  thou  hast  spared,  and  gotten  with  care  and  travel. 
Yet  alway  remember,  that  thou  leave  not  thy  wife  to  be  a  shame  unto 
thee  after  thou  art  dead,  but  that  she  may  live  according  to  thy  estate ; 
especially  if  thou  hast  few  children,  and  them  provided  for.  But 
howsoever  it  be,  or  whatsoever  thou  find,  leave  thy  wife  no  more 
than  of  necessity  thoo  must,  but  only  during  her  widowhood ;  for  if 
she  love  again,  let  her  not  enjoy  her  second  love  in  the  same  bed 
wherein  she  loved  thee,  nor  fly  to  future  pleasures  with  those  fea- 
thers which  death  hath  pulled  from  thy  wings ;  but  leave  thy  estate 
to  thy  house  and  children,  in  which  thou  liveth  upon  earth  whilst  it 
lasteth.' 

*  Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  world,  take  care  of  thy  estate, 
which  thou  shalt  ever  preserve,  if  thou  observe  three  things ;  first, 
that  thou  know  what  thou  hast,  what  every  thing  is  worth  that  thou 
hast,  and  to  see  that  thou  art  not  wasted  by  thy  servants  and  officers. 
The  second  is,  that  thou  never  spend  any  thing  before  thou  have  it ; 
for  borrowing  is  the  canker  and  death  of  every  man's  estate.  The 
third  is,  that  thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for  other  men's 
faults,  and  scourged  for  other  men's  offences  ;  which  is,  the  surety 
for  another,  for  thereby  milllions  of  men  have  been  beggared  and 
destroyed,  paying  the  reckoning  of  other  men's  riot,  and  the  charge 
of  other  men^s  folly  and  prodigality  ;  if  thou  smart,  smart  for  thine 
itmn  sins,  and  above  all  tilings,  be  not  made  an  ass  to  carry  the  bur- 
dens of  other  men :  if  any  friend  desire  thee  to  be  bis  surety,  give 
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him  a  part  of  what  thou  hast  to  spare :  if  he  press  thee  farther,  he  is 
not  thy  friend  at  all,  for  friendship  rather  chuseth  harm  to  itself  than 
offereth  it:  if  thou  he  bound  for  a  stranger,  thou  art  a  fool ;  if  for  a 
merchant,  thou  puttest  thy  estate  to  learn  to  swim  :  if  for  a  church- 
man, he  hath  no  inheritance  :  if  for  a  lawyer,  he  will  find  an  inra- 
aion  by  a  syllable  or  word  to  abuse  thee :  if  for  a  poor  man,  thou 
must  pay  it  thyself:  if  for  a  rich  man,  it  need  not :  therefore  from 
suretyship,  as  from  a  man-slayer,  or  enchanter,  bless  thyself;  for 
the  best  profit  and  return  will  be  this,  that  if  thou  force  him,  for  whom 
thou  art  bound,  to  pay  it  himself,  he  will  become  thy  enemy  ;  if  thou 
use  to  pay  it  thyself,  thou  wilt  be  a  beggar  ;  and  believe  thy  father 
in  this,  and  print  it  in  thy  thought,  that  what  virtue  soever  thou  hast, 
be  it  never  so  manifold,  if  thou  be  poor  withal,  thou  and  thy  qualities 
shall  be  despised.' 

*  Lend  not  to  him  that  is  mightier  than  thyself,  for  if  thou  lendest 
him,  count  it  but  lost ;  be  not  surety  above  thy  power,  for  if  thou 
be  surety,  think  ^o  pay  it.' 

In  the  Tower  Decomposed  a  History  of  the  World,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian  Empire — be* 
side  the  greater  portion  of  all  his  literary  works :  and  in  this 
situation  his  conversation  still  held  out  attractions  to  the  wise 
and  good.  The  most  eminent  of  Ralegh's  friends  at  this  peri- 
od, was  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales ;  doubtless,  the  extent  of  Ra- 
legh's observation,  and  the  results  of  his  lai^e  experience, 
must  have  given  a  richness  of  moral  sentiment,  and  of  various 
incident  to  his  discourse,  peculiarly  interesting  to  that  extraor- 
dinary young  man — ^who  used  to  say,  ^'  No  King,  but  my  father, 
would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage*'' 

Unhappily  for  the  state,  and  for  Ralegh,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
died  prematurely,  and  the  hope  which  was  built  upon  his  inter- 
ference with  the  King,  in  his  friend's  behalf,  ceased  with  him* 
Ralegh's  confinement  was  protracted  through  twelve  years,  and 
then  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Tower.  His  liberation  was  pro- 
cured by  the  influence  of  the  King's  favourite  Villiers,  but  no 
act  of  pardon  was  accorded  by  the  JKing* 

Trade  had  not  then  assumed  its  present  honourable  preten- 
sions, and  mutually  acknowledged  regulations  between  nations  ; 
but  being  predatory  and  rapacious,  it  was  carried  on  without 
any  reference  to  the  good  of  mankind,  or  the  interchange  of 
riches :  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  conscience  of  monarchs  put 
any  check  upon  the  avarice  of  their  subjects,  when  it  grasp- 
ed the  property  of  foreigners.  Spanish  America  then  offered 
the  most  powerful  temptations  to  the  commercial  adventurers  of 
Britain ;  but  its  wealth,  according  to  the  defined  principles  of 
the  age,  was  exclusively  Spanish  property.  Discovery  consti- 
tuted a  right  of  appropriation.  The  Spaniards  havine  discover- 
ed South  America,  had  assigned  some  territorial  limits  to  their 
possessions,  had  partially  colonized,  and  formed  some  plana 
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for  defending  tbem :  nevertheless,  Sir  Walter  Ralegb  was  ki« 
vested  with  a  patent  by  King  James,  to  undertake  the  discoverf 
of  a  mine  in  South  America,  and  was  empowered  to  make  cer- 
tain uses  of  his  presumptive  wealth. 

When  the  patent  was  given,  the  act  of  pardon  was  still  with- 
held. Ralegh  communicated  to  Lord  Bacon  his  wish  to  pur' 
chase  a  pardon  ;  but  that  nobleman  told  him,  a  pardon  was  vir- 
tually included  in  the  king^s  commission ;  and  Ralegh  proceed- 
ed on  his  voyage  to  Guiana,  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  armed  vessels. 
But  the  undertaking  wholly  failed,  besides  causing  the  death  of 
Ralegh's  eldest  son,  who  accompanied  him  ;  and  gave  occasion 
of  complaint  to  the  Spaniards,  who  declared  an  intention  to  re- 
sent this  expedition,  as  an  aggression  by  the  English  nation* 
Ralegh  returned  to  England  in  1617,  deeply  afBlcted  with  his 
failure,  and  at  the  loss  of  his  son.  He  was  immediately  arrest- 
ed and  tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  :  but  it  was  shown  that 
he  had  acted  strictly  within  the  limits  of  his  commission,  and  he 
was  therefore  acquitted.  It  was  now  remembered  that  he  had 
not  been  acquitted  on  a  former  charge ;  and  the  testimony 
then  furnished  was  pronounced  sufficient  to  convict  him : — 
another  trial  was  instituted,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced against  him  at  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  was  not 
permitted  to  vindicate  himself.  Immediately  after  the  sentence, 
the  king's  warrant  for  execution  was  issued,  and  the  next  day, 
October  29th,  1618,  Ralegh  met  his  fate,  with  the  calmness 
which  showed  his  piety  and  his  fortitude,  his  submission  to  the 
injustice  of  man,  and  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  God.  At  the 
block  he  examined  the  edge  of  the  axe,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
^'  It  is  a  sharp  remedy  to  all  evils."  Afterward  the  execution- 
er asked  him  in  what  direction  his  head  should  be  placed,  he 
replied,  ^'  If  the.  heart  be  right,  no  matter  which  way  the  head 
lies." 

There  cannot  be  a  more  affecting  contrast,  than  that  of  the  bril- 
liant youth  who  spread  his  mantle  for  his  Queen  to  walk  on,  who 
fought  in  so  many  fields  for  glory,  and  explored  unknown  seas  for 
wealth — and  him,  who  after  all  his  honours,  his  toils  and  his  pe- 
rils, laid  down  his  venerable  form  to  the  headsman's  stroke,  and 
poured  out  his  life  without  a  murmur  or  a  crime,  at  the  mandate 
of  a  tyrant  and  a  fool.  And  while  it  touches  us  with  pity  and 
awakens  our  irtdignation,  it  bids  us  rejoice  that  we  live  in  an  age 
and  country  in  which  pardons  are  not  sold,  and  the  laws  are  not 
warrants,  and  in  which  talents  and  virtues  are  a  protection  to 
life,  that  neither  a  capricious  king  nor  sanguinary  judges  can 
take  away. 

Ralegh  was  the  personal  friend  of  many  of  the  great  men  of 
his  time,  particularly  of  Edmund  Spenser :  that  poet  has  pre- 
fixed an  explanatory  epistle  to  the  Fairy  Queen,  addressed  to 
him.   If  his  genius  did  not  give  any  extraordinary  impulse  to  the 
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literary  spirit  of  his  age,  he  lived  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  that  spirit,  and  prc^ably  contributed  in  a  considerable,  if  not 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  its  power.  The  energy  of  his  mind 
operated  in  other  directions ;  it  was  diffused  through  various 
modes  of  action,  and  was,  therefore,  less  conspicuous  in  its  ef« 
fects  than  the  defined  and  magnificent  results  of  more  concen- 
trated efforts.  But  it  can  haraly  be  denied,  that  the  man  who 
commenced  his  active  life  in  the  service  of  religious  truth ;  who 
fought  gloriously  through  a  course  of  years  in  ttie  cause  of  civil 
order  and  national  freedom ;  who  led  the  spirit  of  adventure 
from  the  east  to  the  west ;  who  augmented  the  wealth  of  the 
old  world  by  the  riches  of  the  new ;  and  who  fixed  his  name 
among  the  mountains*  and  cities  of  a  rising  empire,  not  only  de^ 
served  celebrity  in  his  own  age,  but  is  entitled  to  be  honoured  as 
long  as  his  name  shall  be  preserved. 

Ralegh's  works  are  poetical,  geographical,  and  historical': 
they  are  now  little  read,  though  a  complete  collection  of  them 
was  made  in  1748.  They  are  distinguished  for  a  pure  English 
style,  and  are  free  from  pedantry.  Of  his  poetry,  we  annex  a 
single  specimen:  it  is  not  only  a  curiosity,  but  a  beautiful  com- 
mentary upon  that  eventful  life,  which  has  just  been  briefly 
related. 

'  Goe,  soul,  the  bodyes  gueste. 
Upon  a  thankless  arrante. 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  beste, 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrante. 
Goe,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  them  all  the  lye. 

Goe,  tell  the  court  it  glowse* 

And  shines  like  painted  wood  ; 
Goe,  tell  the  church  it  showes 
What's  good,  but  does  no  good* 
If  court  and  church  replje, 
Give  court  and  church  the  lye. 

Tell  potentates,  they  live 

Actinge,  but  oh  1  their  actions 
Not  lov'd  unless  thej  give ! 
Not  strong,  but  by  their  factions. 
If  potentates  replye. 
Give  potentates  the  lye. 

Tell  me  not  of  high  condition. 

That  rule  affairs  of  state, 
There  purpose  is  ambition, 
There  practise  only  hate. 
And  if  they  doe  replye, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lye. 

•  Meant  Raleigb,  near  Httdson's  Bay,  and  Raleigh,  in  North  Carolina, 
called  so  in  honour  of  Sir  Walter. 
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Tell  those  that  brave  it  moste 

They  begge  more  by  spendinge  ^ 
Who,  in  their  greatest  coste. 
Seek  nothiDge  but  commeDdinge. 
And  if  they  make  replye. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lye* 

Tell  zeal  it  lacks  devotion ; 
Tell  love  it  is  but  luste  ; 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion  ; 
Tell  flesh  it  is  but  duste. 
^  And  wish  them  to  replye. 

For  thou  must  give  the  lye. 

Tell  age  it  daily  wasteth  ; 

Tell  honour  how  it  alters  ; 
Tell  beawty  that  it  blasteth  ; 
Tell  favour  that  she  falters. 
And  as  they  doe  replye» 
f  '  Give  every  one  the  lye. 

Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  fickle  points  of  niceness  ; 
Tell  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness. 
And  if  they  doe  replye, 
Then  give  them  both  the  lye. 

Tell  physick  of  her  boldness ; 

Tell  skill  it  is  pretension ; 
Tell  charity  of  coldness  ; 
Tell  law  it  is  contention. 

And  if  they  yield  replye, 
Then  give  them  still  the  lye. 

Tell  fortune  of  her  blindness  ; 

Tell  nature  of  decay  ; 
Tell  friendship  of  nnkindness  ; 
Tell  justice  of  delay. 

And  if  they  doe  replye, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lye. 

Tell  arts  they  have  no  soundness. 

But  vary  by  esteeming  ; 
Tell  skollers  they  lack  profoundness, 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  artes  and  skollers  replye. 
Give  artes  and  skollers  the  lye. 

Tell  faith  it's  fled  the  cittye  ; 

Tell  how  the  country  errethe ; 
Till  manhood  shakes  of  py tie  ; 
Till  virtue  least  preferreth. 
And  if  they  do  replye. 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lye. 
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So  wben  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabhing  ; 
Althoughe  to  give  the  lye 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing  ; 
Yet  stabb  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stabb  the  soul  can  kill/ 


Art*  v.— a.  biooraphical  sketch  or  the  late  robert  r. 

LIVINOSTOV,  OF  CLERMONT,  N.  T. 

Robert  R,  Livingston  was  bora  in  the  city  of  New- York,  om 
the  second  day  of  September,  1 747.  His  father  was  among  the 
distinguished  men  of  his  name,  long  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
from  the  county  of  Duchess,  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  province.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Colonel  Henry  Beekman,  and  eminent  alike  for  piety,  benevo- 
lence, knowledge  and  good  sense.  The  advantages  of  a  parent- 
age like  this,  wUl  be  readily  appreciated ;  they  necessarily  imply 
a  careful  and  competent  education,  and  the  early  and  solid  ac- 
quirements of  Mr.  Livingston,  showed  that  the  soil  was  not  un- 
worthy of  the  culture.  He  took  his  first  degree,  in  the  College 
of  New-York,  in  the  year  1765,  and  soon  after  entered  the  office 
of  the  late  William  Smith,  Esq.  as  a  student  of  law.  On  the 
expiration  of  this  engagement,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  recordership  of  the  city  of  New- 
York— -a  judicial  office,  (then,  as  now,)  both  lucrative  and  ho- 
nourable. 

The  time  was  however  fast  approaching,  when  to  hold  an  ap- 
pointment undier  the  royal  authority>  was  a  distinction  more  to 
be  avoided  than  desired.  The  great  question  of  the  rights  of 
the  colonies  now  agitated  the  community,  and  in  the  province  of 
New- York,  divided  it  into  parties,  nearly  equal  in  strength,  and 
entirely  so  in  devotion  to  the  principles  they  respectively  pro- 
fessed. Between  these,  Mr.  Livingston  did  not  balance — for 
in  him  the  dictates  of  conscience  were  those  also  of  patriotism : 
he  took  side  promptly  and  decisively  with  his  country,  and  was 
soon  called  to  assert  her  rights,  and  expose  her  wrongs,  on  that 

Sreat  theatre   of  national  discussion — the  floor  of  Congress^ 
mong  pigmies,  a  man  of  moderate  size  will  be  regarded  as  a 
^ant ;  but  to  have  been  distinguished  among  such  intellectual 

fiants,  as  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Jay,  Henry, 
Kckenson,  R.  H.  Lee,  and  William  Livingston,  is  the  highest,  as 
it  certainly  is  the  purest,  eulogium  that  can  be  pronounced  upon 
him.  At  that  happy  era  of  our  history,  nothing  was  achieved  by 
surprise  or  intrigue  ;-p-nothing  was  yielde4  to  artificial  charac- 
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ter  or  consideration ; — there  were  no  successful  combinations 
of  little  men,  for  selfish  purposes  ; — no  sectional  confederacies 
to  magnify  virtues  and  conceal  defects  ; — no  ridiculous  attempts 
to  pun  and  swell  the  human  fieure  out  of  ail  its  natural  shapes 
and  dimensions.  Every  candidate  was  scrutinised  and  weighed 
in  the  balance  of  truth,  and  the  value  of  each  stamped  on  the 
public  opinion  of  the  day. 

How  Mr.  Livingston  passed  this  trial,  will  be  best  gathered 
from  the  archives  of  Congress,  which  (besides  noticing  his  agency 
in  much  business  of  an  important  but  inferior  character)  asso- 
ciate him  with  Lee  and  Pendleton,  in  framing  the  Address  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;  with  Jefferson,  Franklin  and 
John  Adams,  in  preparing  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and 
with  Samuel  Adams,  Dickenson  and  M'Kean,  in  digesting  and 
presenting  a  form  of  National  Government,  subsequently  adopt- 
ed, under  the  name  of  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual 
Union.  What  particular  share  Mr.  Livingston  had  in  the  pro- 
ductions which  followed  we  do  not  know,  and  therefore  will 
not  assert — but  if  these  committees  performed  their  task  as 
others  of  a  similar  character  have  done,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  but  that  each  member  contributed  something  to  the 
work. 

A  multiplicity  of  counsel,  so  precious  in  legislative  proceed- 
ings, is  not  found  to  be  equally  useful  in  executive  business : — 
yet  it  was  not  till  the  year  1781,  that  Congress,  becoming  fully 
sensible  of  this  great  truth,  and  ^'  of  the  fluctuation,  delay,  and 
indecision  which  were  the  result  of  managing  their  business  by 
committees,'^  proceeded  to  establish  four  Executive  Depart- 
ments ;  to  the  direction  of  one  of  which — that  having  cognizance 
of  Foreign  Affairs*— Mr.  Livingston  was  invited. 

On  this  new  and  important  theatre  he  continued  to  act  until 
the  peace  of  1783,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  with  the  decided 
approbation  of  the  body  that  appointed  him — for,  on  retiring 
from  ofiice,  he  received  ^^  the  thanks  of  Congress,^^  and  an 
^  assurance  of  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  the  ability, 
zeal  and  fidelity,  with  which  he  had  discharged  the  important 
trust  reposed  in  him.'' 

During  the  early  part  of  the  period  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  though  principally,  Mr.  Livingston  was  not  exclusive- 
ly, employed  in  national  business.  The  State  to  which  he  be- 
longed, notwithstanding  the  tardy  and  even  equivocal  steps 
which  marked  her  early  revolutionary  movements,  was  among 
the  first  in  the  Union  to  act  upon  the  declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence— by  framing  for  herself  a  new  form  of  government  under 
it ;  and  to  this  end,  she  wisely  called  together  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  heads  of  the  community.  In  this  respectable  list 
we  find  the  names  of  G.  Clinton,   Jay,   Livingston,   Yates, 
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Schuyler,  G.  Morris,  and  Scott  The  product  of  their  labours 
was  honourable  to  themselves,  felicitous  to  their  constituents, 
and  useful  to  the  sister  States,  (who  had  yet  the  same  ground 
to  travel  over;)  and  if  time  has  discovered  in  it  a  few  and 
small  imperfections  requiring  modification  or  change,  in  what 
similar  work  of  man  may  not  the  same  degree  of  imperfections 
be  discovered  ?  Under  this  new  constitution,  Mr.  Livingston 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  state — ^an  office  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  the  year  1801. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  the  policy  adopted  by  Washington, 
during  the  war  waged  in  Europe,  (1794)  was  that  of  strict  neu- 
trality ;  and  that  Mr.  G.  Morris,  our  minister  at  the  court  of 
France,  was  recalled  at  the  instance  of  the  French  government, 
on  a  suggestion,  that  his  conduct,  personal  or  official,  or  both, 
had  not  sufficiently  conformed  to  this  principle.  A  fact  per- 
haps less  known  is,  that  Mr.  Livingston  was  the  person  select- 
ed by  Washington,  to  fill  this  difficult  and  delicate  mission. 
From  causes,  however,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  he  at 
that  time  declined  the  appointment ;  but  the  offer  being  renew- 
ed in  1801  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  was  then  accepted ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  autumn  of  that^ear,  set  out  to  execute  his  du« 
ties  at  Paris. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  France,  at  this 
period,  had  taken  a  new  extension  and  increased  interest,  from 
two  causes:  Ist,  the  continuance  and  accumulation  of  debts 
due  on  the  part  of  France,  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for 
spoliations  committed  on  their  commerce,  during  the  war  of  the 
French  revolution  ;*  and  2d,  the  acquisition,  recently  made,  by 
France  of  the  territory  known  by  the  name  of  Louisiana ;  and 
which  necessarily  brought  that  gigantic  power  into  contact  with 
us,  on  the  whole  of  the  long  line  oi  our  western  boundary.  Mr. 
Livingston  was  therefore  specially  instructed  to  urge,  by  all 
proper  arguments,  the  prompt  liquidation  and  payment  of  the 
debts  aforesaid  ;  and  to  take  early  and  effectual  means  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  the  First  Consul  was  disposed  to  sell,  to  the  United 
States,  such  part  of  the  newly  acquired  territory,  as  was  svp' 
posed  to  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  river  ?    He  ac- 

*  Tl^ese  spoliations  were  committed  under  a  decree  of  the  French  govern- 
ment»  Expressly  riolating:  her  treaty  engagements  with  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Monroe  (the  successor  of  Mr.  Morris)  was  instructed  to  demand  a  re- 
dress of  the  injury,  but  by  some  unaccountable  peryersion  of  intellect^  was 
l^d  to  conclude— 

1st.  That  it  made  no  part  of  his  duty  to  remonstrate  against  this  system  of 
French  robbery. 

2d.  That  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  had  policy  to  do  so:  and 

Sd.  That  the  goremroent  and  people  of  the  United  States  would  both 
most  cheerfully  submit  to  it,  if^  on  experiment,  th^  French  found  it  either 
useful  or  conrtnient ! 
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€ordingIy  opened  the  negociation  early  in  January,  1803,  and 

Stressed  the  cession  on  the  part  of  France,  by  a  number  of  in- 
braial  notes,  written  between  that  period  and  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary. Wishing,  however,  to  approach  his  object  more  directly, 
and  perhaps  piqued  at  the  delay  put  into  the  answers  from  the 
French  Bureaus,  he,  on  that  day,  took  the  hardy  step  of  address- 
ing a  letter  to  the  First  Consul  directly — ^in  which  the  cession 
or  territory  and  the  discharge  of  the  debts,  were  zealously  and 
ably  recommended  for  notice  and  provision.  The  result,  as 
respected  the  debts,  was  prompt  and  fortunate,  and  as  regard- 
ed the  other  and  greater  object,  scarcely  less  successful*  On 
the  —  of  March  he  was  assured,  that  ^'  the  debts  should  be 
honourably  settled  and  promptly  paid,''  and  on  the  5th  of 
April,  the  Emperor  announced  to  the  council  of  state  his 
determination, — "  to  sell  whatever  of  American  territoiy  he 
had  obtained  from  Spain ;" — and  his  decision,  that  ^^  the  price 
should  not  be  less  than  eighty  milUons  of  francs,"  Seven  days 
after  this  decision  had  been  taken  and  communication  made  to 
the  council  of  state,  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had  been  recently  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Livingston  in  the  negociation,  arrived  at  Paris, 
and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1 803,  united  with  his  colleague  and 
ihe  French  plenipotentiary,  in  giving  to  these  bases  the  form  of 
a  treaty.* 

*  Missions,  of  plural  foitn,  have  been  occasionallj  g^reat  favourites  with 
our  governmeDt.  In  the  last  negociation  for  peace,  we  had  no  fewer  tiian 
fate  ministers  at  Ghent.  The  advantages  by  which  this  form  is  supposed  to 
be  recommended  are : 

1st.  The  increased  chances  it  affords  of  the  necessary  quaUficattons. 

2d.  The  effect  it  has  of  deciding  the  credit  of  a  successful  and  important 
Begociation :  and, 

3d.  The  means  it  furnishes  of  rewarding  real  friends — of  securing  or  re- 
moving doubtful  ones— of  feeding  the  hungry,  satisfying  the  curious,  and 
silencing  the  noisy. 

The  objections  to  it  are  fewer,  but  more  weighty,  and  resolve  themselves, 
principally,  into  the  excitements  and  animosities,  which  never  fail  to  arise 
oelween  those  who  do  more,  and  others  who  do  less ;  and  which  even  an 
equality  of  labour  and  capacity,  tends  rather  to  increase  than  diminish. 
Many  examples  from  our  own  history  might  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  this 
truth — but  it  would  be  going  too  far  out  of  our  way  to  notice  any  other  than 
the  mission  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  which  was  certainly  no  exception  to 
the  general  remark.  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  friends  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  smaU  share  that  circumstances  had  permitted  him  to  take  in  a  business 
so  important,  and  so  likely  to  make  strong  and  favourable  impressions  on 
public  opinion.  Means  were  accordingly  employed,  (and  some  of  them  not 
of  the  most  laudable  character)  to  lessen  Mr.  Livingston's  credit  in  this 
transaction,  and  even  to  disseminate  a  belief,  that,  without  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  nothing  either  had  been  done,  or  could  have  been  done.  Of  the 
extension  and  duration  of  this  belief^  we  have  a  specimen  as  late  as  the  year 
1816,  in  an  address,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  of  a  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  a 
western  city^  which  ascribed  to  Mr.  Monroe  exclusively,  all  the  benefits 
that  either  had  resulted,  or  that  would  result  to  the  unioOi  from  the  treaty  of 
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Having  thus  executed  tiie  two  important  trusts  committed  to 
him,  and  having  completed  his  third  year  in  Europe,  Mr.  Living* 
ston  now  sought  permission  to  return  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1804|  received  notice  of  his  virtual  recall  bj 
the  arrival  of  Gen*  Armstrong,  who  had  been  appointed  his 
successor.  The  season,  however,  not  being  favourable  to  a  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic,  he  gave  the  winter  and  part  of  the  spring 
to  a  tour  through  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  in 
June,  1805,  returned  to  his  seat  on  the  Hudson,  ^'  loving  and 
^*  respecting,''  as  he  often  declared,  ^^  his  own  country  and  its 
^'  institutions  better,  exactly  in  proportion  as  he  became  more 
^^  intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  and  condition  of 
«  others." 

With  this  mission  to  France,  terminated  the  political  life  of 
Mr*  Livingston,  but  not  that  of  his  public  usefulness.  In  mat- 
ters of  taste,  in  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  by  roads,  canals,  planting,  building,  and 
agriculture,  his  mind  was  constantly  and  vigorously  employed  ; 
and  to  his  suggestions  or  example  much  of  the  present  honour- 
able impulse  in  these  directions  may  be  iustly  ascribed*  On 
these  important  subjects,  we  more  particularly  quote  the  share 
he  had  in  introducing  among  us  the  use  of  gypsum  and  clover ; 
in  making  us  acquainted  wim  the  Merino  race  of  sheep ;  in  in- 
structing us  in  the  qualities  of  that  race,  and  in  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  managing  it ;  and  finally,  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  own  speculations  and  those  of  others,  in  relation  to 
steam-boat  navigation* 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected  that,  according  to  the  decision  of 
tfie  schools,  we  should  now  proceed  to  note  the  ^^  parva  si  non 
sunt  quotidie" — ^those  smaller  circumstances,  which  take  their 
importance  only,  or  principally,  from  their  daily  occurrence; 
which  form  the  bulk  of  every  man's  history,  and  which  are  sup- 
posed better  to  characterise  than  any  public  acts  his  physical 
and  moral  temperament  and  constitution*  Without  waiting  to 
contest  the  authority  of  the  rule,  or  to  show  its  great  liability  to 
abuses,  it  will  be  enough,  on  this  head,  to  remark,  that  in  Mr« 
Livingston's  domestic  habits,  we  never  have  seen  any  thing 
peculiar  to  himself^  unless  we  regard  as  such,  an  understanding 
never  clouded— a  temper  never  disturbed — and  manners  habi- 
tually respectful  and  poUte*    These,  as  may  be  readily  conceiv- 

Fsria  of  1803.  The  dose  was,  howerer,  too  powerful  for  the  pmtient,  and 
ID  a  paroxysm  of  modesty  and  justice,  he  rebuked  the  adulation  or  the  igno- 
tance  of  his  addressers,  by  putting^  them  in  miud,  that  something  was  due  to 
his  renerable  coUeague.    We  have  here  seeo  that  this  somtthing  was  #vsry 
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cd,  could  not  fail  to  make  him  the  delight  of  his  friends—the 
pride  of  his  family,  and  the  happiness  of  his  dependants— grati- 
fications, however,  which  were  feted  soon  to  end. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  more  particulariy  allude,  Mr. 
Livingston  had  reached  his  sixty-seventh  year.  A  constitution 
naturally  robust,  and  always  protected  by  temperance  and  ex- 
ercise, gave  an  assurance  of  long  life.  But  how  little  are  hu- 
man calculations  to  be  depended  on  ?  Death  was  already  at 
hand.  An  affection  of  the  head,  causing  no  great  alarm,  was 
soon  followed  by  a  succession  of  paralytic  strokes,  and,  on  the 
1 5th  of  February,  1813— 

^  He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again : 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace.' 


Art.  VI. — Report  of  the  Navy  Commissioners — in  reply  to  the 
queries  propounded  by  the  Hon.  P.  P.  Barbour,  Chairman  of 
the  Naval  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives^  on  the 
^Ath  of  November,  1820,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Dated, 
Navy  Commissioners' Office,  Dec.  9, 1820. 

It  is  nowgenerallyconceded, throughout  the  United  States, that 
a  necessary  instrument  to  work  our  way  to  power  and  eminence 
is  a  navy :  and  to  place  it  upon  the  most  eligible  footing,  has,  . 
for  some  time  past,  been  a  subject  of  serious  concern.  Amone  ^ 
the  improvements  in  this  department,  the  institution  of  a  board 
of  Commissioners  ranks  pre-eminent:  and  we  are  surprised  that 
80  important  a  measure  should  not  have  been  adopted  until  our 
navy  had  literally  fought  itself  into  consequence  and  favour. 

It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  be  convinced  how  inade- 
quate a  single  individual  must  be  to  airange  all  the  concerns  in* 
cident  to  a  r^avy  Department ;  much  less  can  it  be  supposed  that 
be  can  attend,  as  he  ought,  to  the  minutiae  of  business,  so  highly 
essential  as  well  to  the  economical  equipment  as  to  the  proper 
construction  of  our  ships  of  war.  Indeed,  it  never  could  have  been 
imagined  by  theauthorsof  our  government  that  a  singleindii^idual, 
assisted  only  by  irresponsible  clerks,  or  by  agents,  who  being  at  a 
distance  are  equally  without  proper  responsibility  and  supervi- 
aion,  could  beneficially  attend  to  the  various  and  important 
duties  of  the  Navy  Department.  This  subject  has  at  length  been 
arranged,  as  it  ought  long  ago  to  have  been,  by  placing  the  ge- 
neral conduct  and  control  of  the  Navy,  as  a  part  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  under  the  direction  of  a  respon- 
sible officer ;  and  committing  the  management  of  its  details  to  a 
board  of  Commissioners,  comprising  men  of  character  and  per- 


manent  appointment  in  the  service,  and,  consequently,  of  ex- 
perience and  information  in  its  concerns ;  and  who  are  alike 
responsible  with  the  head  of  the  department*  One  of  thd 
fruits  of  this  improved  organization  is  offered  to  us  in  the  re- 
port mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article :  in  which,  among 
other  things,  the  best  method  of  managing  ship  timber,  with  rC' 
ference  to  its  durability,  is  ably  discussed. 

At  this  period,  when  ships  of  war  are  considered  by  all 
maritime  nations  so  important  a  means  of  defence — when  navi- 
gation is  so  widely  extended,  and  the  bounds  of  knowledge  so 
wonderfully  enlarged  by  the  progress  of  science,  it  is  somewhat 
extraordinary  that  the  subject  of  the  durability  of  timber  should 
be  so  little  understood*  We  know  what  kind  of  trees  afford 
the  most  lasting  materials ;  but  it  is  yet  problematical  what  is  the 
best  method  of  managing  the  timber  they  furnish,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  greatest  degree  of  durability  of  which  nature  has  made  it 
susceptible.  The  moat  solid  timber  often,  in  a  very  short  time, 
becomes  decayed,  and  that  which  is  open  and  porous  some- 
times endures  in  a  surprising  degree :  numberless  instances  of 
this  fact  have  existed  both  in  vessels  of  war  and  merchant  ships: 
but  the  circumstances  associated  with  such  premature  decay  or 
unexpected  durability  are  so  imperfectly  set  forth,  as  to  furnish 
no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  phenomenon.  We  know  what 
are  the  causes  of  corruption,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  same 
causes  uniformly  produce  the  same  effects  upon  vegetable  sub- 

*  We  are  much  gratified  to  see  an  approach  to  the  same  iroproTementt 
in  the  military  department  of  the  government — as  effected  by  the  late 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  army.  It  is,  in  this  case,  much  more  sur- 
prising that  the  command  of  the  army,  involving  duties  purely  professional, 
should  so  long  have  devolved  upon  the  civil  head  of  the  department— -leaving 
the  general  oncers  and  Etc^Maj^r  of  the  army,  with  no  other  employment 
than,  as  clerks  in  the  several  districts,  to  copy,  to  record,  and  to  distribntOf 
the  rules  and  directions  (sometimes  of  a  subordinate  agent)  of  the  war  of- 
fice. 

It  is,  now,  to  be  presumed  that  the  military  chief,  stationed  at  Washington, 
will  have  the  management  of  the  military  departments  of  the  army,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Stsiffofficers  appointed  to  each — the  contracting  and  disbars* 
ing  departments  continuing  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretai7— 
who  will  hold  communication  with  the  others,  but  never  issue  an  order  to  any 
portion  of  the  army,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  commanding  Gene- 
ral. The  mioiaterial  duties  of  the  Secretary,  and  his  general  arrangement 
for  the  service  of  the  army,  both  external  and  internal,  will  thus  be  kept  dis- 
tinct from  the  military  execution  and  supervision  of  the  service  in  detail— « 
There  can  be  no  advancement  in  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  its  service  must  be  unmilitary,  irregular,  and  discordant,  with- 
out the  office  of  a  permanent  Commander,  whose  authority  shall  be  care- 
fuUy  supported  by  the  government,  and  recognized  by  all  who  are  subor- 
dinate in  commaod. 
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Stances;  and  yet  the  most  skiUuI  and  enli^tened  men'dtfef 
about  the  best  modes  of  preparing  timber  for  ship  building* 
Some  recommend  particular  periods  for  felling  the  trees,  as 
connected  with  the  season  of  the  year,  or  me  age  of  the 
moon :  some  season  their  timber  under  sheds,  others  in  the 
open  air:  some  cure  it  with  artificial  heat,  kept  up  uniform- 
ly to  a  certain  degree  of  the  thermometer :  some  saturate 
it  with  chemical  mixtures :  some  char  the  wood  by  burning,  and 
others  again  immerse  it  for  a  time  in  water,  either  salt  or  fresh, 
in  order  to  expel  the  sap.  This  latter  mode  of  treating  timber 
has  for  some  time  past  been  more  especially  practised ;  and  im- 
mersion in  salt  water,  particularly,  has  hitherto  been  deemed, 
by  experienced  men,  as  salutary.  The  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners is  decidedly  opposed  to  this  method  of  treating  timber  ; 
and  the  arguments  for  and  against  it  are  set  forth  with  much  abi- 
lity and  precision.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  fully  admitted 
that  the  sap  juices  exert  a  powerful  and  deleterious  influence 
npon  wood,  and  that  their  removal  is  essentially  produced  by 
immersion  ;  yet  they  observe — 

*  It  is  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  expulsion  may  be 
produced  by  other  and  more  advisable  means;  less  sudden,  but 
more  salutary  in  their  operation,  and  unattended  with  any  of  the  ills 
arising  from  immersion ;  that  a  succession  of  wet  and  dry  devests  the 
fibres  of  the  wood  of  their  natural  tenacity,  adhesiveness,  and  organi- 
zation, when  exposed  in  the  open  air ;  the  wet,  swelling,  and  the  dry 
separatii^,  the  soft  fibres ;  that  one  of  the  tendencies  of  immersion  is 
to  render  the  wood  porous,  and  subject  it  peculiarly  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  that  in  this  porous  state  timber,  confined  as  it  must 
be  when  brought  into  use,  where  there  cannot  be  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  where  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  humidity  must  prevail,  the 
interstices  become  filled  with  putrid,  corroding  matter,  and  decay 
ensues ;  that  timber  exposed  to  intense  frosts,  after  immersion,  by 
which  it  becomes  water  soaked,  or  saturated  with  water,  the  pores  of 
the  wood  become  over  distended,  and  in  that  state  remaining  fixed, 
the  elastic  adhesiveness  of  its  fibres,  and  their  power  of  contraction, 
are  destroyed ;  that  a  firm,  adhesive  consolidated  state  of  fibre  is 
essential  to  great  durability ;  that  this  state  nevec  can  be  produced 
after  the  timber  shall  have  been  saturated  with  water,  and  its  pores 
once  distended ;  that,  if  the  timber  be  not  cut  while  in  a  vegetative 
state,  and  be  kept  under  shelter,  exposed  neither  to  rain,  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  nor  to  piercing,  winds,  yet  having  a  free  circulation  of  dry 
air,  nature  will  expel  the  sap  juices,  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial 
means. 

Mt  is  further  contended,  that  timber  of  close  texture,  such  as  live 
oak,  or  the  best  white  oak,  when  once  saturated  with  water,  cannot 
l>e  dispossessed  of  its  moisture,  in  any  reasonable  time :  that,  when 
^ut  into  a  ship,  it  imparts  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere  a  degree  of 
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iiuQuditx  wbich  damagts  the  prorisions  and  ijk>res»  and  geneiiitea 
diseases  among  the  crew ;  that  timber,  in  a  dry  state,  is' not  subject 
to  the  destructive  effects  of  frost,  one  of  the  most  insinuating  and 
irresistible  of  all,  operating  on  the  testure  of  bodies.' 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  state,  that — 

*  With  respect  to  other  materials  of  wood,  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ments made  manj  years  since,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  inefficacj 
of  covering  as  a  means  of  preservation.  The  white  oak  and  pine, 
collected  under  the  act  of  1799,  and  placed  under  sheds,  was  in  a 
few  years  found  in  such  a  state  of  decay  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  The 
Commissioners  know  but  little  of  the  history  of  the  oak  and  pine  col- 
lected at  that  period.  Whether  the  trees  had  attained  their  full 
growth — whether  they  were  not  cut  in  a  vegetative  state — whether, 
when  stowed,  the  timber  was  properly  stuck,  so  as  to  admit  a  free 
circulation  of  air — whether  the  sheds  were  of  a  sufficient  width  and 
height  to  protect  it  against  the  sun,  or  sufficiently  tight  to  secure  it 
against  rains  and  piercing  winds — whether  the  timber  had  not  been 
water  soaked,  prior  to  its  being  placed  under  sheds,  are  points  upon 
which  the  Commissioners  possess  no  positive  information.  Since, 
however,  universal  experience  affirms  the  inefficacy  of  this  method  of 
preserving  ship  timber,  the  Commissioners  are  persuaded  that  these 
causes  of  decay  must  have  existed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  and 
that  the  result  of  experiments  so  partial  and  unsatisfactory,  should 
by  no  means  deter  us  from  adopting  it  as  far  as  circumstances  may 
render  it  expedient  to  do  so.' 

The  insufficiency  of  immersion,  or  covering  in  the  ordinary 
way,  to  preserve  timber  from  rot,  having  thus  been  stated,  the 
Commissioners  then  propose,  as  a  substitute, 

*  That  the  whole  frame  should  be  put  together,  and  planked,  bolt- 
ed and  stayed,  so  firmly  that  no  piece  could  spring  out  of  its  place  or 
shape,  and  covered  so  effect;ially  as  to  be  protected  from  the  sun, 
moisture,  and  high  piercing  winds,  yet  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of 
pure  dry  air.* 

In  favour  of  which  mode  of  managing  ship  timber,  they  state, 
that— 

*'  Many  instances  might  be  added  of  the  great  durability  of  ships 
thus  built  and  preserved  :  one,  if  not  more,  occurred  at  Venice.  A 
ship  built  there  remained  on  the  stocks,  under  cover,  for  sixty  years, 
when,  on  being  examined,  no  mark  of  decay  could  be  discovered  in 
her  timbers ;  they  were  somewhat  shrunk,  which  was  ascribed,  no  doubt 
justly,  to  their  having  been  put  in  the  ship  in  an  unseasoned  state. 
Escalier  observes,  **  we  perceive  that  wood  used  on  land,  kept  dry 
and  nnder  shelter,  will  preserve  itself  for  ages.'*  Thus  preserved, 
the  wood  acquires  a  clo^e  texture,  a  hard  consolidated  fibre,  which 
prevents  its  imbibing  moisture,  and  enables  it  to  resist  all  the  de- 
structive effects  thence  arising.' 

We  readily  acknowledge,  that  as  far  as  they  go,  there  is  much 
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good  sense  and  sound  reasoning  in  the  above  extraeta  from  tfat 
report :  but  before  entering  fully  upon  the  subject,  we  cannot 
omit  to  remark,  that  for  everj  vessel  thus  built  under  cover, 
possessing  superior  qualities  of  durability,  hundreds  may 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  such  as  are  built  in  the  open  air;  and  it 
is  questionable,  as  this  system  has  been  practised  for  some  time 
past  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  whether  it  does  not 
furnish  as  many  instances  of  premature  decay,  as  of  superior 
durability.  The  circumstance  stated  by  Escalier,  admits  of  no 
dispute ;  but  its  application,  as  well  as  that  of  the  instance 
of  the  Venetian  ship,  only  extends  to  vessels  upon  the  stocks 
and  in  ordinary,  since  the  moment  they  are  at  sea,  new  circum- 
stances and  combinations  take  place  which  must  produce  new 
consequences.  From  the  best  consideration  which  we  have 
been  able  to  give  the  subject,  we  cannot  discover,  that  the 
plan  proposed  in  this  report  amounts  to  any  thing  more  in  effect 
than  an  entire  rejection  of  all  the  methods  heretofore  practised 
for  the  preservation  of  ship  timber,  except  such  as  were  in  use 
centuries  ago ;  and,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  cir* 
cumstances,  it  leaves  us  without  any  more  knowledge  than  was 
possessed  upon  the  subject  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius.  That  a 
number  of  errors  have  existed  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  timber  to  prevent  decay,  and  that  a  vast  many  oi  the 
schemes  which  have  been  proposed  have  proved  visionary  and 
chimerical,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  but  it  does  appear  to  us 
that  there  are  principles  emanating  from  the  present  enlight- 
ened state  of  human  knowledge,  which,  if  properly  apphed, 
must  be  attended  with  salutary  results ;  and  until  experience 
shall  clearly  prove  them  to  be  founded  in  error,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  attribute  their  want  of  efficacy  rather  to 
an  imperfect  application  of  them,  than  to  any  radical  defects 
which  they  may  possess  in  themselves. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  causes  of  durability  and  of  decay  in 
ship  timber — there  are  some  facts,  which,  if  properly  appre- 
ciated, will,  we  think,  assist  us  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
there  be  not  some  mode  of  preparation  which  shall  prolong 
its  existence.  We  know  that  live  oak  is  more  durable  than 
hemlock  :  and  as  the  fibre  of  all  wood  is  substantially  composed 
of  the  same  ingredients,  and  as  it  is  known  that  neither  of  these 
possesses  any  peculiar  oil  or  acid  which  can  resist  the  effects 
of  corrupting  causes  or  can  promote  decay ;  it  follows,  there^ 
fore,  that  the  strongly  marked  character  of  durability,  in  live 
oak  or  locust,  is  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  closeness  of 
their  textures,  or,  in  other  words,  to  their  being  more  solid  and 
compact  than  other  timber.  This  being  granted,  it  also  follows 
that,  to  render  live  oak  or  locust  as  durable  as  possible,  it  should 
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Ike  80  managed  that  it  shall  acquire  the  greatest  degree  of  com* 
pactness  or  solidity  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

There  is  another  point,  to  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been 
more  particularly  directed, — ^viz:  that  as  corruption  is  produced 
by  the  combined  agency  of  heat,  air,  or  moisture,  if  one  or  all  of 
Aese  be  excluded  by  artificial  means,  the  subject  will  be  ren- 
dered more  lasting: — thus  wood,  when  immersed  in  water,  will 
endure  for  centuries,  because  air  is  excluded ; — when  placed  in 
dry  houses,  also,  because  moisture  is  excluded ;— or,  when  kept 
in  an  atmosphere  below  thirty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  be- 
cause that  deleterious  heat  is  excluded ; — ^thus  resisting  the 
effects  of  the  other  two  agents,  which  in  each  of  those  cases 
are  left  to  ^xert  their  influence  freely.  Having  thus  stated 
the  form  in  which  we  think  this  subject  should  be  consider- 
ed, and  the  particular  points  to  which  our  inquiry  ought  to  be 
directed,  we  will  now  oner  a  few  remarks  upon, 

1st.  The  best  mode  of  increasing  the  solidity  of  timber: 

Sd.  The  best  method  of  seasoning  ship  timber,  and  of  ex^ 
clodink  from  it,  or  preventing  the  deleterious  effects  of,  either 
beat,  air,  or  moisture,  by  artihcial  means. 

And  in  the  course  of  these  remarks  we  shall  take  occasion  to 
comment  upon  the  usual  mode  of  seasoning  timber,  the  object 
of  which  is  simply  to  expel  the  sap  juices. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  experiments  of  Buffon  are  conclu- 
sive, in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  increasing  the  solidity  of 
timber;  which  is  to  detach  the  bark  from  the  tree,  while  standing, 
(this  being  the  most  readily  effected  in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  . 
flows  actively,)  and  suffer  it  to  remain  in  that  situation  for  one,  two, 
three,  6v  four  years.  Buffon  found,  from  a  number  of  experi- 
ments accurately  made,  that  timber,  thus  treated,  invariably  pos- 
sessed more  strength  and  solidity  than  any  that  was  differently 
treated ;  and  particularly,  he  ascertained  that  the  sap  wood  of 
a  tree,  deprived  of  its  bark  and  left  standing  for  four  years,  pos- 
sessed more  strength  or  solidity,  than  the  heart  of  a  tree  felled 
and  seasoned  in  the  usual  way.  The  rationale  of  this  pheno- 
menon apparently  is,  that  the  sap  flows  through  the  pores  or 
yessels  of  the  wood  to  the  leaves — ^whence,  after  undergoing 
some  preparation,  it  is  transmitted  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood,  and  there  becoming  indurated;  it  produces  annual  concen- 
tric layers  or  circles.  These  circles,  or  layers,  possess  dif* 
ferent  degrees  of  solidity,  diminishing  from  the  center  to  the 
circumference ;  the  outer  circle  being  always  the  most  open 
and  porous.  The  sap  being  thus  transmitted  through  the 
cells  or  pores  of  these  layers  with  different  degrees  of  activity, 
increasing  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery — it  follows  that  the 
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interior  layers  of  the  wood  are  annually  acquiring  more  and 
more  solidity,  by  assimilating  to  Uiemselves  die  sap  in  its  ascent, 
and  a  portion  of  which  is  indurated.  Thus  the  sap,  whichly 
the  ordinary  method  of  seasoniog  timber  it  is  intended  to  etpel, 
is  in  this  manner,  for  a  certain  period,  filling  up  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  until  its  functions  completely  cease. 

There  is  an  evil,  to  which  timber  is  much  exposed  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  seasoning,  to  wit,  that  of  rifting  or  cracking,  caused  hy 
the  sudden  contraction  of  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  wood  which 
have  first  parted  with  their  moisture*  It  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived that,  as  the  timber  when  used  is  placed  upright,  each  of 
these  cracks  or  rifts  becomes  a  channel  to  convey  water  into 
the  very  body  of  the  wood*  This  very  serious  inconvenience 
is  only  to  be  obviated,  if  at  all,  by  a  gradual  and  uoiformly  ac- 
celerated desiccation,  which  we  think  is  in  a  great  degree 
effected  by  this  mode  of  drying  timber;  for  as  the  func- 
tions continue  gradually  to  diminish  until  the  tree  expires,  the 
sap  juices  are  withdrawn  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of  the 
tree,  and  either  evaporated,  or  exhausted  in  the  formation  of 
buds. 

The  usual  mode  of  treating  timber  appears  to  us  to  be  v^ry 
imperfect.  The  tree  is  cut  down  in  the  autumn,  or  beginning,  of 
winter,  under  the  idea  of  its  containing  at  that  time  less  sap  than  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year ;  it  is  then  hewn  and  housed  under 
sheds  open  all  round  to  admit  a  free  passage  of  the  air  s  both  of 
these  procedings  are  founded  in  error.  The  pores  of  the  wood 
contain  nearly  as  much  sap  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  as  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year.  For  as  the  sap  which  produces 
the  leaves  and  buds  in  the  spring  cannot  have  been  transmitted 
from  the  roots  that  season ;  the  supply  must  be  derived  from 
the  cells  of  the  wood,  which  are  a  kind  of  storehouse  of  sap 
to  furnish  a  stimulus  for  the  latent  enei^ies  of  the  spring  shoots, 
and  which,  from  the  physiology  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  operations  of  nature,  are  first  brought  into  action  by 
the  returning  heat  of  summer.  The  roots  are  much  later  in  being 
acted  upon  by  this  heat,  and  therefore  do  not  acquire  sap  until 
some  time  after  the  buds  of  spring  have  put  forth.  It  is  rea«- 
sonable  therefore  to  infer,  that  the  pores  of  the  wood  are  most 
clear  of  moisture  at  some  i!noment  after  the  fimt  budding  and- 
before  the  full  development  of  the  leaves,  and  that  the  tnae 
should  then  be  cut  down*  The  cold,  or  frost  of  winter,  is 
also  an  important  agent  in  hardening  the  soft  portion  ^ 
wood  formed  in  the  previous  summer ;  a  circumstfl[noe  which 
is  not  sufficiently  estimated  in  the  preparation  of  timber* 
We    think,  therefore,   that   the   tree   should   be   felled  in 
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the  ipring,  and  left,  with  its  leaves  and  branches  undisturbed, 
until  the  spring  following,  before  it  is  trimmed  for  use.  In  order 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  rifts  or  cracks  in  timber,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  seasoned  gradually,  and  tliat  the  process 
of  drying  should,  as  far  as  it  may,  not  be  interrupted  or  too  ra-' 
pidly  accelerated  by  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  dry  and 
wet :  this  can  alone  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  timber  in 
close  buildings,  into  which  air  may  be  admitted  or  excluded  at 
pleasure.  Still  experience  has  shown  us,  that  this  treatment  is 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  those  openings  in  the  wood  which 
admit  water. 

The  subject  of  seasoning  timber,  or  expelling  the  internal 
causes  of  decay,  which  generally  produce  what  is  called  dry-rot, 
was  first  treated  of  by  Vitruvius,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  Caesar:  and  it  is  truly  remarkable,  that  the  learning  and 
experience  of  eighteen  centuries  should  have  added  so  tittle  to 
the  stock  of  information  which  the  world  then  possessed  upon 
this  important  subject  Ware,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1767, 
remarks,  that  ^  There  are  many  rules  laid  down  respecting  the 

*  felling,  management,  and  seasoning  of  timber;  and  they  are  re- 
^  peated  through  all  the  works  of  those  who  have  written  upon 

*  the  subject.    The  English  reader  will  smile  to  hear  that  they 

*  are  all  extracted  from  the  Roman  oracle,  Vitruvius;  but  when 

*  he  sees  how  little  the  moderns  have  been  able  to  add,  he  will 

*  be  pleased  to  find  those  rules  are  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
^  so  many  centuries.'  Vitruvius'  method  is  then  stated  to  be  the 
felling  the  tree  in  winter,  and  on  the  decrease  of  the  moon— 
the  timber  to  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  airy  place,  where  the  rain  and 
son  do  not  come.  Evelyn,  who  wrote  in  1662,  says,  ^  Lay  op 
^your  timber  very  dry  in  an  airy  place,  yet  out  of  the  wind  or 

*  sun,  and  not  standing  upright,  but  lying  along,  one  piece  upon 

*  another,  interposing  some  short  blocks  between  them,  to  pre- 
^  serve  them  from  a  certain  mouldiness  which  they  usually  con- 

*  tract  while  they  sweat,  and  which  frequently  produces  a  kind 

*  of  fungus,  especially  if  there  be  any  sappy  parts  remaining.'  The 
injury  arising  to  timber  from  splitting,  which  is  almost  always 
produced  by  ibis  mode  of  seasoning  timber,  was  early  noticed : 
hence  Evelyn  observes  :  ^  Some  there  are  yet  who  keep  their 

*  timber  as  moist  as  they  can,  by  subnierging  it  in  water,  which 
'  they  let  it  imbibe  to  hinder  the  cleaving;  and  this  is  good  in  fir, 

*  both  for  the  better  stripping  and  seasoning ;  yea,  and' not  only 
^  in  fir  but  in  cyther  timber.'    And  again,  ^  Elm,  felled  ever  so 

*  green  for  sudden  use,  if  plunged  four  or  five  days  in  water,  (es- 

*  peeiall^  salt  water,)  obtains  an  admirable  seasoning,  and  may 
^  immediately  be  used.  1  the  oftener  insist  on  this  water  season- 

*  tng,  not  only  as  a  remedy  against  the  worm,  but  for  its  efficacy 
^  against  warping  and  distortions  of  timber,  whether  used  within 
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^  Of  etp05€d  to  ftie  air.'    Ptiwoin^  the  same  subject,  he  rereaite 
again,  *  Timber  which  is  cleft  is  nothing  so  obnoxious  to  n* 

*  and  cleave  as  what  Is  hewn ;  nor  what  is  squared  as  what  is 

*  round :  and,  therefore,  where  use  is  to  be  made  of  huge  and 

*  massy  columns,  let  them  be  bored  through  from  end  to  end;  it  9 
«  an  excellent  preservative  against  splitting,andnotunphilosophi- 

*  caU  ^TheVenetians (says Ware)  sink  theiroaktwoor threeyears 

*  under  water  before  they  use  it,  and  no  method  better  prevent* 

*  ita  splitting/     And  again,  *  It  is  found  that  split  pieces  are  no* 

*  so  apt  to  crack  as  the  entire  ones  -,  and  even  that  which  is  only 
^  squared  escapes  better  than  such  as  are  left  round/ 

We  have  been  thus  fall  in  our  extracts  from  those  authors,  in 
order  to  show  the  coincidence  of  opinion  and  of  practiee,  ia 
seasoning  timber,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  this  time,  Not^ 
withstanding  the  increased  interest  of  the  subject,  produced  by 
the  wonderful  extension  of  sWp  building  both  for  roerchanta? 
and  government's  service,  our  knowlec^e  of  this  matter  remains 

fretty  much  the  same  as  it  did  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  :— 
'or  if  the  report  of  our  Commissioners  be  properly  considered, 
it  recommends  nothing  more  than  was  then  taught,  and  what 
seems  never  to  have  beendoubted-^that  is,  to  protect  the  timber 
while  seasoning  from  the  weather,  or,  in  other  words,  to  frame 
the  ship  under  cover,  and  let  it  so  remain  until  wanted  for  use* 
'  The  English  nation,  from  whom  we  inherit  so  many  valuable 
institutions,  and  from  whom,  above  all  others,  we  should  have 
expected  something  progressive  and  satisfactory  upon  a 
-subject  in  which  both  their  pride  and  their  safety  are  so  int!- 
inately  concerned,  have  made  no  improvements  in  the  art  of  pre- 
serving timber  from  decay :  and,  mdeed,  it  would  seem  tram 
the  following  observations  in  one  of  their  periodical  journals^ 
-(the  retail  stores  of  their  greatest  learning,)  that  they  had  lost,  or 
at  lealt  neglected  to  make  use  of,  the  little  valuable  information 
upon  this  subject,  which  their  ancestors  had  bequeathed  to  them. 
The  writer,  m  commenting  upon  the  observation  of  Mr.  Pering 
tiiat  the  duration  of  a  m<^em  built  fleet  of  government  ships 
may  be  limitted  to  eight  years,  remarks  : — 

*  This  it  indeed  a  gloomy  prospect,  but  is  it  a  faitbful  representa*^ 
tioD  of  the  fact  ?  We  are  inclined  to  tbink  it  is  not,  and  we  shall 
eooie  nearer  ibe  truth  in  stating,  that  except  in  some  partieular  cases, 
the  period  of  ten  yearn  may  be  assigned  to  ships  of  war,  built  in  mer- 
chants* yards,  and  fifteen  to  those  built  ia  the  kill's  yards,  and  (hat 
twelve  and  a  half  may  safely  be  taken  as  the  average  duration  of  a 
4eet  of  modern  built  ships.  Even  this  is  sufficiently  diacoufaging , 
when  compared  with  the  duration  of  ships  in  earlier  periods  of  oar 
'  naval  history*  The  Royal  William,  for  instance,  a  first  rate,  ivaa 
built  at  Portsmoutbi  in  1719^  was  among  tbe  first  ships  sen!  to  the  xe- 


liiCof  GJbttAlar,  In  ITdS,  wd  ttt  ibm  af^  ci  «eaff  a  ceoluqr  htzsB  Ibe 
4fig  9f  tbe  port  admiral  at  Spitbead.  Tbe  Q^ieexi  Chturlotte,  a  finat 
S9te,.fras  launched  at  Depllbrd  io  ]810»  sect  roiiad  to  Pl^ociputh  un* 
der  jury-masts  in  181  i»  fouod  too  rotten  to  be  sea-woyrtby,  and  isnovr 
ixndergoing  repairs  whicb  we  imagine  wili  cost  at  Jeast  JC20,000, 
Tbese,  we  admit,  are  extreme  cases  of  durability  and  decay  :  but  we 
couid  easiJy  furnish  a  hundred  instances  of  the  superior  quality  ot 
ships  built  in  former  days  to  those  built  in  our  own  tjn(ie«  Tbe 
*■  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,'  afterwards  named  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
was  buiit  at  Woolwich,  in  1637,  and  stood  forty-seven  years'  serrice. 
The  Barfleur,  built  at  Chatham,  in  1768,  is  still  a  good  ship*  and 
now  under  repair  for  foither  serrice.  The  Montague  was  iamthed 
ft  Chatham,  in  1779  ;  after  undergoing  several  repairs,  ^e  now  ear* 
«ies  the  flag  of  Admiral  Dixoo,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  whilst  4he  Oceaa, 
Ihe  Foudieyafit,  tbe  St.  Doming4»«  4be  Rodney,  tbe  Ajax,  tbe  Albion, 
and  many  ethers,  were  falUi^  to  fiieces  within  five  years  a^r  hunch- 
teg,  and  some  of  4hem  in  Jeas  tbaa  throe.' 

.  If  tJiis  be  a  true  pictiu-e  of  tbe  .aiate  of  tlie  Jiavy  of  Ei^Iaad, 
we  think  her  considerably  behind  the  other  natioas  of  the  world 
io  ooe  of  the  most  important  branches  of  ship  buildiae,  to  wit, 
the  durability  of  the  materials :  for  we  feel  confident  that  the,r^ 
is  no  nation,  the  Turks  probably  excepted^  who. can  exhibit  a 
f  arallel  case  to  this*  We  are  not  as  yet  old  enough,  as  a  naval 
Ration,  to  enaible  us  to  estimate  with  precision  what  term  of 
^ui^tion  belongs  to  our  rfiif  s  of  war ;  but  we  have  gaffiwnt 
information  ujpon  tbe  subject  to  justify  vs  in  staling  that 
their  lerjan  of  duration  will  equal,  if  not  exqeed,  twenty 
years.  It  would  ba^Vje  beeii  not  a  little  .satisfactory  to  learo, 
what  were  tbe  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  those 
Kes9els  were  built,  that  have  proved  so  creditable  to  the  former, 
and  so  discreditable  to  the  present  race  of  Britons :  buti  in 
truth,  England,  atrange  as  it  may  appear,  has  systematized  no 
plan  by  which  experience  can  furmsh  any  lessons  of  wisdom 
^iqpon  this  sulnect ;  and  tbe  whole  amount  of  their  intelligence 
.^Qerns  to  be  derived  from  tradition,  or  general  report  and  op^- 
)uoo,  rather  than  from  any  connected  series  of  records  and  ob- 
servations. Hence  the  relation  between  ^^ause  and  <efiect,  which 
can  only  be  made  manifest  by  observing,  lijik  by  iink^  tbe  chain 
«f  connection,  rests  entirely  upon  conjecture. 

Some  attempts  have  keen  made,  however,  to  acrive  at  a  h%t^ 
ter.9tate  of  things ;  which,  feeble  as  they  are,  deserve  our  no- 
tipOi  ,ki  the  year  1691,  £>r.  Piott  read  before  the  Philosophical 
Socie^  ^  London,  a  paper,  in  which  he  recommends  tbe  pfat^ 
tice  of  banking  ithe  tree  tntended  for  ehap  timber,  in  die  spring, 
ftfid  sii^isiM  it  to  remain  standing  for  tMro  or  three  years ;  obser- 
Bng»  thoit  if  thus  treated,  the  sapp^  parts  beconae  as  firm  and 
4iicliU^  AS  tbe  heart :  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
mode  of  managing  timber,  he  atates^  that,the^*SoyQre|gftoft)ie 
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Seai,^  .ftfter  47  jeais'  service,  was  then  a  ftoond  8fai|i^  aod  that 
tti6<Mtient  timber  FemaioiDg  m  her  was  so  hard  that  it  was  no 
emiy  matter  to  drive  a  nail  into  it.  In  the  year  1 7d8,  Bufibn  - 
read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paria»  a  paper: 
Gontainioc  the  results  of  many  years'  experiments,  which  fuDy 
confirmed  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Plott  In  1787.  the  Navy 
Board  of  England  caused  some  trees  to  be  stripped  of  their- 
bark,  after  the  manner  before  recommended  ;  and  directed  the 
Hawke  sloop  of  war  to  be  built  in  1793,  one  half  with  this  tim* 
ber,  and  the  other  with  timber  obtained  in  the  usual  way*  It  is 
said  that  the  experiment  did  not  result  favourably  to  the  tim* 
ber  which  was  barked ;  for,  this  vessel  having  been  broken  up 
ten  years  after  she  was  built,  no  visible  difference  could  be  ob- 
served in  the  timber,  all  of  which,  it  is  stated,  was  found  to  be 
equally  decayed.  No  experiment  seems  afterwards  to  hav^ 
been  tried,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  informed ;  and  indeed  such . 
has  been  the  peculiar  situation  of  England,  since  that  period,  - 
that  her  necessities  did  not  allpw,  it  would  seem,  either  time, 
opportunity,  or  materials  for  experiment-^her  immediate  safe* 
ty,  until  recently,  having  been  the  chief  object  of  her  concern* 
Admitting  that  the  instance  of  the  Hawke  sloop  of  war  is 
against  our  hypothesis,  yet  we  should  have  been  much  better 
satisfied  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  having 
a  bearing  upon  the  question;  such  as  whether  she  was  faithfiilly 
and  carefully  built;  upon  what  service  she  was  occupied,;^ 
whether  employed  in  a  hot  or  cold  climate ;  and  whether  her 
commander  was  a  neat,  or  a  slovenly  and  careless  man*  We.  ■ 
should  have  been  glad  to  know,  how  many^  and  what  timbers  of. 
each  kind  were  destroyed,  and  to  what  extent.  Each  of  these 
considerations  enters  materially  into  the  suliject ;  and  without 
them  we  cannot  form  a  proper  conception  of  its  true  state* 
Meagre  as  the  information  is,  however,  we  think  it  makes  > 
against  us — and  must,  for  want  of  more  light  upon  the  subject, 
oppose  to  it  the  opinion  of  enlightened  men.  Dr.  Plott  is  very 
positive  in  his  assertion  of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  prepar- 
ing timber,  mentioning,  as  an  instance,  the  ^^  Sovereign  of  the 
Seas  ;^'  and  Bufibn,  ina  series  of  experiments,  has  fully  proved  that 
timber  thus  treated  acquires  additional  solidity,  firmnessi  and 
strength.  The  French  nation  have,  for  a  long  time  past,  enter- . 
tained  the  opinion  that  stripping  the  bark  from  ttie  tree,  while 
standing,  contributed  to  its  durability ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of 
their  having,  in  nractice,  been  disappointed  in  the  expectations 
they  had  formed  of  its  efficacy.  Upon  every  principle,  there- 
fore, of  estimating  testimony,  we  must  consider  our  case  fully 
made  out ;  and  until  farther  experiment,  judiciously  conducted^ 
shall  disprove  our  positions,  we  shall  hold  the  plsA  piopeaedbjr 
us,  as  highly  conducive  to  the  durability  of  ship  timber. 
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'  Wd  come  now  tetbe  second  branoh  of  inquiry,  viz.  vr\ 
the  best  method  of  seasoniiigship  timber-^nd  of  excluding  from* 
it^  €Mr  preventinr  the  deleterious  effects  of,  heat,  air,  andmeis-' 
tare,  b j  artiBciai  means.  ' 

It  would  appear  from  the  experiments  of  Boflbn,  that  a  stick* 
of  timber,  wbeii  first  cut,  contained  one  third  part  moisture  or' 
sap,  and  two  tbinls  solid  substance ;  and  that  a  stick  of  oak,  eight 
inches  square,  dried- 15  percent,  in  one  month,  35  per  cent,  in  a 
vear,  and  33  l-3d  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  It  is  reasonable  to. 
infer,  therefore,  that  double  tiiat  time,  at  least,  will  be  required ' 
to  desiccate,  or  entirely  season  navy  timber— which  varies  in  its^ 
dimensions  from  twelve  to  twenty-eight  inches. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  it  is  seldom,  if 
eter,  that  timber  made  use  of  in  constructing  ships  is  thoroughly 
seasoned,  and  that  for  the  most  part,  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  wood  * 
is  sap  or  moisture.    There  is  anodier  circumstance  incident  to 
theurying  of  timber  in  the  usual  mode,  before  alluded  to,  and 
which  is  a  permanent  injury  to  it ;  we  mean  the  warps  or  cracks, 
each  of  which,  when  the  timber  is  set  upright,  becomes  a  chan- 
nel to  convey   water  into  the    interior  of  the  stick,  from 
which  it  is  seldom  if  ever  dislodged,  until  it  has  performed  its 
work  of  corruption*    At  best  therefore,  the  ordinary  practice' 
of  seasoning  timber  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  inconveniences, ' 
which  have  for  centuries  past  been  experienced  in  consequence,^ 
enjoin  a  better  method.    What  that  better  method  is,  must 
be  now,  in  a  great  degree,  hypothetical ;  but  we  are  far  from 
willing  to  admit  that  human  invention  has  been  exhausted  upon 
the  stmject,  and  that  we  have  reached  as  great  attainments  in  ' 
the  management  of  timber,  to  encrease  its  durability,  as  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  substance  will  allow.     The  mstances 
which  haTe  existed,  of  vessels  remaining  sound  for  fifty  and  even, 
eighty  years,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  great  ability  of  wood 
to  resist  the  causes  of  decay ;  and  until  it  shall  be  proved  that  the 
circumstances  which  operated  in  these   cases  were  peculiar 
and  exchisive,  we  must  conclude  that  our  vessels  are  suscepti- ' 
ble  of  being  made  to  endure  to  a  much  greater  age,  than  Uiat 
to  which  they  now  usually  attain. 

Without  further  preface,  then,  we  state  it  as  our  opinion^tbat 
a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  (or  muriate  of  soda,)  is  a 
menstruum  with  which,  if  timber  be  properly  prepared,  its  du- 
rability win  be  greatly  increased  beyond  what  it  can  be  by  any  ' 
ottier  mode  of  prepnration.  Its  eflect  upon  timber  is,  to  expel 
the  sap,  or  to  neutralize  it — to  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  wood — ^to 
keep  Uie  timber  ahrajrs  mois^— to  resist  corruption,  by  its  anti- 
pvtreseent  and  cooling  properties-*-to  prevent  the  timber  from 
riMng  or  warptep-^o  protect  it  from  the  effects  of  the  alterna- 
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tioiia  of  wet  and  dry,  and  of  beat  and  froBt.  Itis  ahu  spMdf 
in  its  operation,  and  economical  in  its  aae* 

If  these  be  the  effects  of  saturating  timlier  with  marine  salt^ 
then  the  evils  which  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Commis* 
Mosers,as  consequent  upon  immersion,  are  m  this  manner  com« 
pletely  obviated.  But  to  render  this  branch  of  the  subject  more 
intelligible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  it  somewhat  more 
at  large. 

The  subtle  and  insinuating  nature  of  water  is  well  understood* 
«od  is  thus  described  and  fully  admitted  in  the  report  :— 

*  Water,  being  more  fluid  in  its  natural  state  than  air,  and  the 
most  penetrative  of  alt  bodies,  excepting  6re,  finds  its  way  through 
ismaller  pores,  enters  the  timber,  and  neutralizes,  dissolves,  and  dis- 
places their  sap  juices,  more  speedily  and  effectoally  than  can  be 
done  by  any  other  advisable  process.' 

The  neutralizing  influence  of  salt  upon  the  sap  of  wood  is  al- 
luded to  by  Buffon,  in  the  following  observation, — which  is  well 
worthy  of  being  extracted  also,  as  it  exhibits  the  different  effects 
i^n  wood  produced  by  fresh  and  salt  water. 

'  J'ai  observe  (says  he)  dans  le  cours  de  cette  experience  que  le 
bois  devient  plus  glissant  et  plus  buiteux  dans  Feau  douce  que  dans- 
I'eau  sal^e ;  Teau  douce  devient  aussi  plus  noire.  II  se  forme  dans 
I'eau  sal^e  de  petils  cristaux  qui  s'attacbent  au  bois  sur  la  surface 
Buperieure,  c'est  a  dire,  sur  la  surface  que  est  la  plus  voisine  de  Pair*- 
Je  n'ai  jamais  vue  de  cristaux  sur  le 'surface  iofdrieure.  On  voit  par 
cette  experience  que  le  bois  tire  I'eau  douce,  en  plus  grande  quaotil^ 
que  Teau  sal^e.' 

We  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  material  difference  in 
the  activity  with  which  fresh  or  salt  water  infuses  itself  into  the 
pores  of  wood ;  and  therefore  if  the  object  be  simply  to  remove 
the  sap  from  its  cellular  situation,  either  may  be  made  use  of  to 
advantage :  but  the  consequences  which  attend  the  infusion  of 
these  substances  are  widely  different. 

The  effect  of  the  preparation  of  timber  with  a  saline  fluid,  is 
to  close  the  cells  or  pores  against  the  admission  of  air,  and  by  the 
cooling  and  antriputrescent  qualities  of  salt,  to  prevent  the  ki* 
fluencc  of  the  causes  of  decay.  There  are  many  other  fluid 
substances  which  may  be  infused  into  the  vessels  of  wood ;  but 
they  are  often  attended  with  deleterious  effects.  Common  wa^ 
ter,  as  before  observed,  although  it  will  expel  the  sap  which  per» 
haps  is  more  injurious  than  itself,  yet,  in  the  course  of  evapora- 
tion, admits  beat  and  air,  which  acting  upon  the  moisture 
produce  decay.  Oleaginous  substances  are  wery  subtle  and 
insinuating,  but  they  become  rancid  and  acrid  -,  in  which  state 
they  must  exert  a  very  pernicious  influence  upon  the  fibre  of  the 
wood :  This  fact  has  been  satisfactorily  exhibited  in  our  wbate 
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ahbt.    AnoDg  whalemen,  the  impression  once  existed,  that 
oilliad  a  salutary  influence  in  preseiring  wood  from  rot,  and 
^  experiment  of  saturating  the  timbers  of  their  ships  with  oil 
was  tried ;  bud  it  proved  the  reverse  of  what  was  expected, 
and  such  a  mode  of  treatment  is  now  thought  injurious.    But 
the  effect  of  salt  is  very  different     The  water  may  evaporate, 
but  it  leases  the  salt  behind,  in  the  pores  of  the  wood,  where 
it  ever  must  remain,  resisting  the    influence  of  corruptive 
•camses*     There  is  hardly  a  substance  in  nature  more  anti- 
putrescent  than  marine  salt,  and  we  are  quite  unable  to  conceive 
why  its  application  to  wood  should  not  be  attended  with  the  same 
salutary  effects  as  its  application  to  animal  bodies.   It  is  not  the 
fibre  of  these  substances  that  is  acted  upon  by  the  salt,  but  the 
acrid  and  fermentative  juices  which  they  contain  and  which  tend 
to  decompose  and  destroy  the  fibre  by  engendering  putridity* 
Salt,  too,  preserves  the  timber  always  damp  or  moist,  and  thus 
prevents  the  action  of  the  air.     It  attracts,  with  rapidity,  mois.- 
ture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  parts  from  it  with  difficulty  ;  and 
when  wood  is  once  saturated  with  a  solution  of  salt,  and  enclos- 
ed, as  in  ships,  it  never  parts  with  its  moisture,— -or  if  it  does,  it 
IS  only  from  the  external  surfaces.  By  this  process,  also,  are  the 
pores  or  cells  of  the  wood  kept  closed  against  the  admission  of 
the  air. 

.     This  preparation  of  timber  likewise  prevents  the  injurious  ef- 
fects produced  by  tiie  alternations  of  wet  and  dry,  heat  and  cold ; 
end  pactieulariy  rifting  and  warping.    By  the  alternate  action  of 
motsture  and  heat  upon  the  wood,  the  tenacity  of  the  fibre  be- 
comes impaired,  if  not  destroyed ;  the  wet  dissolving,  and  the 
iMata&d  air  evaporating  those  ingredients  which  give  the  wood 
a  solid  and  compact  fibre,  and  from  which  its  strength  is  mainly 
^brived;  and  the  expansion  and  contraction,  the  freezing  and 
thanring,  alterniitely,  separate  the  fibres  from  each  other.     The 
cause  of  thecracking  of  timber,  in  the  process  of  seasoning,  is  not 
fully  understood ;  but  as  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  drying,  we 
Relieve  that  it  arises  from  the  unequal  contractions  produced 
by  the  external  surfaces  first  parting  with  their    moisture, 
Itbile  the  interior  of  the  timber  has  not  experienced  the  influ- 
lence  of  the  heat  and  air,  and  of  course  does  not  so  soon  shrink 
or  Goatmcti     Whether  this  be  the  modus  operandi  or  not,  is  a 
jDAtterof  but  little  nKmient,  since  we  know  that  it  is  produced 
by  ike  pnocess  of  drying.   Now,  the  effect  of  saturating  timber 
wthaait  is  simply  to  withdraw  from  it  the  sap  juices,  and  to  sub- 
istitnle  in -thoir  place  another  substance,  the  influence  of  which 
^.adataiy»     The  cooling  property  of  salt  is  well  known,  as  it 
is  often  made  use  of  to  produce  artificial  cold.     Sir  Charles 
Ahiffle^t  iu  his  «z|ierimen1s  upon  freezing  mixtures,  found  that 
water  cootaining  tWeuty-five  per  cent,  of  common  salt  freezes 
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at  the  temperature  of  4  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  that  the  dit- 
position  of  the  liauid  to  remain  fluid  was  in  proportion  to  the 
/quantity  of  salt*  But  a  saturated  solution,  contams  33  1-3  per 
cent,  of  salt ;  a  mixture  that  will  bear  a  degree  of  cold  below  0, 
to  which  the  timber  in  vessels  can  seldom  if  ever  be  subjected. 

The  same  principle  prevents  the  effects  of  heat  as  well  as  of 
cold,  and  thus  the  temperature  of  the  timber  is  preserved  more 
uniform,  than  it  possibly  can  be  by  any  other  treatment.  The 
changes,  also,  of  the  atmosphere,  are  not  suddenly  but  gradually 
experienced;  thus  the  timber  is  shielded  from  the^afuices  of  the 
weather.  It  is  well  known  that  salt  imbibes  from  the  atmosphere 
moisture,  and  that  it  parts  from  it  with  difficulty ;  hence  timber, 
ifhen  once  saturated  with  a  solution  of  salt,  will  always  remain 
moist  and  damp  ;  a  fact  which  experience  has  fully  confirmed  : 
It  is  this  circumstancethat  prevents  the  contraction  and  dilatation, 
the  warping  and  cracking,  which  have  heretofore  been  described 
as  so  prejudicial  to  timber.  In  fine,  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
natural  elements,  which  produce  consequences  so  injurious,  are 
tempered,  if  not  obviated,  by  the  salt ;  and  this  substance,  after 
having  removed  the  internal  causes  of  decay,  shields  the  timber 
from  the  approach  or  the  influence  of  those  causes  which  may 
be  •denominated  externah 

The  efficacy  of  salting  timber  to  increase  its  durability  has 
been  fully  established  by  experience— for  vessels  in  the  merchant 
service  have  repeatedly  been  found  to  endure  longer,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  practice  of  salting  the  timber.  This-  practice 
has  been  nothing  more  than  filling  the  intervals  between  the 
timbers  with  salt :  But  this  process  is  not  sufficient  for 
navy  timber,  both  because  of  its  greater  size,  and  because 
flie  timbers  of  ships  of  war  are  placed  much  nearer  each 
other  than  those  of  merchant  vessels.  Immersion,  therefore,  in 
a  solution  of  salt,  for  navy  timber,  seems  to  be  requisite,  that  it 
may  be  properly  saturated. 

rfe  are  not  aware  of  any  inconvenience  that  has  been 
experienced  in  merchant  vessels  which  have  been  salted — 
their  goods  are  delivered  in  as  perfect  order  as  those  freight* 
ed  by  other  vessels— and  their  crews  appear  to  be  equally 
healthy,  though  frequently  confined  on  board  of  such  vessels 
for  one  or  two  years  at  a  time.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
circumstance  peculiar  to  ships  of  war,  which  should  place 
them  upon  a  diflferent  footing  in  this  respect  from  merchant  ves- 
sels ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  putting  in  exe- 
cution the  plan  we  have  proposed.  The  subject,  however,  so 
far  as  regaitls  ships  of  war,  is  perhaps  one  of  theory  alone ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  tried  by  a  set  of  experiments  discreetly 
conducted :  to  institute  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped  out  govern- 
ment will  soon  adopt  some  efficient  measures* 
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Being  fally  of  opinion  that  the  most  efficacious  mo4e  of 
preserving  ship-timber  from  decay  is  by  immersing  it  for  a  timn 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  marine  salt ;-— the  next  question  is, 
how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  and  what  are  the  expenses  attending 
it  ?  We  know  of  no  better  mode,  than  that  of  building  a  number 
of  vats  in  the  different  yards,  to  contain  the  several  pieces  of 
timber  of  the  same  description.    When  timber  is,  therefore,  re- 
ceived at  the  navy  yards,  it  should  immediately  be  selected  out 
as  it  may  be  wanted  for  line  of  battle  ships,  or  those  of  infe- 
rior grade ;  and  should  then  be  hewn  and  worked  to  answer  the 
situation  it  is  intended  to  occupy  in  the  ship :  after  which  it 
should  be  carefully  placed  in  the  vats,  appropriated  to  specific 
pieces,  and  completely  immersed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  ma- 
rine salt.    In  yards  where  the  ordinary  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  tide  is  eight  feet  or  more,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  so  ar- 
ranging these  vats,  by  gates  and  sluices,  as  to  admit  water  and 
draw  it  off  at  pleasure ;  but  at  the  ports  southward  of  liew* 
York,  it  may  be  necessary  to  effect  one  of  these  operations  by 
pumps*     The  timber  being  hewn  and  dressed,  nothing  more 
will  be  requisite,  when  wanted  for  use,  than  to  raise  it  to  its 
place  in  the  vessel.     It  can  readily  be  imagined  how  rapidly  a 
vessel  may  be  framed,  when  the  timber  is  thus  prepared.   When 
tiie  vessel  is  framed  and  planked,  the  interstices  between  tho 
timbers  should  also  be  filled  in  with  salt,  so  that  the  timbers  may 
]be  constantly  imbibing  it.    The  manual  labour,  required  in  this 
process,  cannot  be  more  than  what  is  required  to  stow  away  the 
timber  under  sheds  ;  and  very  little  more,  if  a  good  system  be 
pursued,  than  putting  up  the  frame,  as  recommended  by  th« 
Commissioners* 

We  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  enter  into  a  minute 
calculation  of  the  expenses  required  for  this  mode  of  managing 
timber ;  but  we  feel  confident  that  the  construction  of  vats  to 
contain  the  materials  for  a  ship  of  war,  cannot  be  of  equal  ex* 
pense  to  that  which  is  necessary  to  place  the  frame  under  co- 
\er  :  the  additional  expense,  if  any,  will  then  consist  in  the 
salt  necessary  to  saturate  those  materials — the  amount  of  which, 
when  the  duties  are  deducted,  must  be  so  inconsiderable  as  to 
bave  no  material  influence  upon  the  question. 

In  enumerating  the  various  advantages  attendant  upon  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  Commissioners,  the  report  states,  that 

*  It  is  the  most  economical  as  well  as  most  effectual  mode  for  the 
pieservatioo  of  ship  timber^  that  can  in  our  opinion  be  devised.  Thtf 
covering  or  housing  should  be  first  made,  aod  tbe  ship  should  be  built 
under  this  covering.  A  very  great  and  decided  advantage  thence 
results,  as  respects  workmanship,  as  well  as  materials.  The  artificers 
can  always  make  a  full  day's  work  at  any  season,  and  can  perform 
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more  work  in  the  same  time,  than  they  can  do  when  exposed  to  the 
weather/  i 

To  the  former  part  of  this  remark,  our  observations  have 
particularly  been  applied ;  and  it  will  be  for  experiment  to  provefi 
whether  the  plan  we  have  suggested  of  salting  the  timber,  tp 
increase  its  durability,  be  not  the  most  efTectuai  method  of  pre- 
serving timber,  or  a  preferable  mode  to  that  recommended  by 
the  Commissioners.  We  will  remark,  however,  that  if  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  law  be  such  that  vessels  must  be  annually  con- 
Btructed,  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the  country  be  such  as  not 
to  require  their  immediate  service,  we  doubt  not  of  the  proprie- 
ty of  covering  or  housing  them  while  on  the  stocks->-there  ta 
remain  until  wanted  on  weir  proper  element*  Notwithstand- 
ing this  treatment,  we  think  the  timbers  ought  still  to  be  salted* 
But  what  more  can  any  nation  require,  than  a  quantity  of  suita- 
ble materials  properly  worked  to  their  moulds  and  deposited  at 
the  different  naval  depots,  there  to  remain  seasoning,  or  improv- 
ingrm  point  of  durability  and  of  course  in  value,  against  the  time 
that  their  service  shall  be  demanded ;  and  with  which  vessels  may 
be  rapidly  put  in  frame  and  prepared  for  sea. 

The  latter  part  of  the  remark  just  quoted,  is  not  so  clear — ^to 
wit :  that  the  artificers  can  do  more  work*  An  experiment  of 
building  merchant  vessels  in  a  house  was  made,  a  number  of 
vears  ago,  by  an  enterprising  ship  carpenter  of  our  city :  Now 
if  it  had  been  found  that  labour  was  saved  in  this  way,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  others  would  have  imitated  the  example,  but  no  sucb 
thing  has  taken  place  ;  it  yet  remains  a  solitary  instance,  though 
built  more  than  fifteen  years  ago.  Indeed  many  intelligent  ship.- 
wrights  think  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact ;  contending  that  the 
open  air  is  alone  the  place  where  work  can  be  done  to  advan- 
tage— that  the  full  light  of  the  day  is  necessary  to  the  workmen-* 
that  those  who  work  in  houses  cannot  commence  so  early  in  the 
morning,  nor  continue  so  late  in  the  afternoon — that,  although 
in  wet  and  rainy  weather  the  men  are  not  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  work,  yet,  in  such  cases,  it  is  often  times  so  dark 
within  these  houses,  that  the  work  is  overlooked  or  slighted-— 
and  that  in  wet  weather  their  time  is  not  lost,  for  there  is  al- 
ways employment  for  the  men  to  prepare  the  materials  for  their 
places.  We  think  there  is  much  force  in  these  arguments,  and 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  advantage  of  building  under 
cover  will  not,  to  say  the  least,  be  so  great  as  is  anticipated  in 
die  report. 
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Aet.  VII.— Jlfarino  FalUrOy  Doge  of  Venice  ;  a  TVageiy^  infivt 
acts.  By  Lord  Btron. 

5.  The  Prophecy  of  Dante  ;  a  Poem.     By  Lord  Btron. 

3.  Letter  to  ****  »*****,  on  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles'  Stricture$ 
,    on  the  Life  and  Writinge  of  Pope.    By  the  Right  Hon*  Lord 
Btron. 

After  haTing  been  long  announced  and  eagerly  expected,  the 
tragedy  of  Lord  Byron  has  at  length  appeared.  Rumours  of 
two  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  a  poem  on  Pai^,  and  an  Italian  tra- 
gedy, have  been  alternately  spread ;  and  have  certainly  succeed- 
ed in  keeping  the  noble  author  and  his  intended  work  in  the 
mind  of  the  reading  public. 

Marino  Faliero,  doge  of  Venice,  an  aged  gentleman,  was 
married  to  a  youthful  wife,  whose  fame  was  slandered  by  Mi« 
chael  Steno,  a  Patrician  ;  the  particulars  of  which  we  do  not 
learn  in  the  play,  the  doge  having  silenced  his  nephew,  when 
be,  like  a  straight  forward  person,  was  about  to  read  it.  The 
offender  being  sentenced  by  "  the  forty"  to  one  month's  arrest, 
the  lenient  penalty  is  considered  by  the  doge  an  added  insult  \ 
and  while  he  is  venting  his  anger  in  loud  words,  Israel  Ber- 
tnccio,  the  patron  of  a  galley,  is  announced,  and  after  some  he^ 
Station  admitted.  The  doge  of  Venice  listens  to  the  confes- 
•ion,  or  rather  confidential  communication  of  this  traitor,  as  he 
acknowledges  himself — ^promises  to  meet  his  accomplices,  and 
when  he  does  join  them,  pledges  himself  t^  aid  in  assassinating 
All  the  nobility  (except  himself,)  and  to  destroy  the  government 
-of  which  he  is  the  chief.  He  does  not,  however,  make  this  de- 
termination without  much  doubt,  and  more  conversation ;  and 
even  when  he  is  resolved,  his  words  savour  so  much  of  repent- 
ance that  Bertuccio's  mistrustfulness  might  be  pardoned.  But  the 
^oge  proceeds  to  assure  him,  that  in  expressing  these  horrors, 
and  repeating  the  many  ties  which  bind  him  to  his  intendedvictims, 
fce  very  naturally  becomes  more  hardened  in  his  resolution.  As 
honest  Bertucciois  satisfied  with  this  logic,itwouldbe  unbecoming 
in  us  not  to  acquiesce.  In  the  interval  between  his  interview 
with  the  conspirator  and  the  meeting  of  the  band,  the  doge  has 
a  long  and  fatherly  conversation  with  his  wife,  in  which  he 
civilly  monopolizes  the  privilege  of  her  sex,  that  of  talking 
all  the  while.  In  this  scene,  the  doge,  with  the  forgetfulness  of 
seventy,  repeats  to  bis  consort  many  circumstances  which  she 
must  have  known  before,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  reader, 
(pit  and  boxes  not  being  intended,)  she  kindly  received  as  rare 
news,  and  dutifully  listens  to  her  husband's  praises  of  his  own 
magnanimity.  Taking  leave  of  the  duchess,  the  doge  proceeds 
to  me  church  appointed  by  Bertuccio.    Here,  in  the  middle  of 
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ttie  nigfaty  he  makes  a  long  speech,  and  calls  upon  the  spirits  of 
his  ancestors  to  appear  as  witnesses  of  his  pure  motives.  His 
ancestors,  however,  do  not  obey  the  summons ;  and  he  is  joined 
by  Bertuccio,  with  whom  he  goes  to  meet  the  conspirators,  who 
are  not  a  little  flurried  by  his  appearance.  Then  enters  Lord 
Liont,  just  returned  from  a  revel,  who  leans  from  the  window, 
talks  about  the  stars,  and  remarks  that  the  moon-light  sea  is 
more  silent  than  the  noisy  feast  he  has  left;  and  at  length  pre- 
pares for  sleep^  when  Bertram,  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  fos* 
ter  brother  to  Lioni,  enters,  and  discovers  all.  In  consequence 
of  Bertram's  treachery,  the  doge  is  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  a 
long  soliloquy,  by  an  uncivil  sort  of  a  person,  called  Signor  of 
the  rl^ight,  (Qu.  a  watchman,)  who  arrests  him  for  high  treason. 
The  signal  for  tolling  St.  Mark's  bell  is  given  too  late,  the  con- 
spirators are  secured,  and  Faliero  is  condemned  to  die.  Hit 
duchess  is  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Giunto,  where 
she  says  much,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  after  an  hour's  converse 
with  her,  the  doge  is  lead  to  death,  while  his  wife,  of  course,  falls 
into  a  swoon.  The  doge  dies,  but  as  he  dies  he  talks :  though 
his  guards  assure  him  that  nobody  can  hear  him  but  the  council 
of  ten,  he  delivers  a  speech  to  time  and  eternity,  of  three  pages 
in  length,  which  he  closes  with  the  oft  repeated  direction  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  to  his  executioner,  ^^  Strike  but  once." 

The  truth  seems  to  be.  that  Lord  Byron  cannot  write  good 
tragedies  :  there  are,  doubtless,  some  fine  passages  in  FalierOi 
but  it  is  not  fine  passages  alone  that  make  a  good  tragedy. 
*'  'Tia  not  enough,  when  swarming  faults  are  writ, 
That  here  and  there  are  scattered  sparks  of  wit." 

A  regular  plot,  diversity  of  character,  and  skilful  grouping, 
are  required  of  a  dramatic  writer,  even  though  he  shelter  him- 
self under  the  plea  that  his  play  is  not  intended  for  representa- 
tion ;  this  plea,  though  backed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  injunc- 
tion, has  not  saved  Faliero  from  the  disgrace  of  a  representa- 
tion in  England.  We  say  disgrace,  because,  as  the  author  must 
have  foreseen,  it  did  not  succeed.  Indeed,  this  tragedy  does  not 
awaken  a  single  feeline  in  the  breast  of  the  reader,  but  regret 
that  the  author  should  have  permitted  its  publication.  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  a  gentleman  who  has  given  lectures  at  the  Surrey  In- 
stitution, and  who  occasionally  contributes  to  the  Edinbui^h 
Review,  has  said  that  Moore  should  not  have  published  Lalla^ 
Rookh — not  even  for  three  thousand  pounds.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  measure  fame  by  the  calculations  of  the  leger,  we  think 
that  thrice  that  sum  should  have  been  refused  for  Marino  Fa- 
liero. The  plot  has  neither  interest  nor  novelty — the  characters 
are  few,  feeble,  and  artificial.  The  furious  and  wordy  rage  of 
an  old  man ;  the  cold  and  common  place  character  of  his  wife ; 
the  conspirators,  like  all  the  traitors  who  have  plotted  in  tale 
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or  tragedj ;  the  jomiger  Faliero^  who«  with  his  ancle,  sarfs  more 
than  he  does  ;  a  dissipated  patrician  ;  the  council  of  ten^  with 
Benintende  the  chief:  these  furnish  the  characters.  Nor  is  there 
any  peculiar  beauty  in  the  style,  or  force  in  the  sentiments,  to 
compensate  for  the  inanity  of  the  dramatis  personse. 

Some  fine  thoughts  on  Venice,  which  the  author  has  express- 
ed in  felicitous  rhyme,  he  has  transferred  into  blank  Terse,  and 
interpolated,  at  length,  in  this  tragedy ;  and  here  they  stand,  inap* 
propiate,  with  all  their  merit*  The  following  passage  is  plea- 
sing from  its  pensive  tone,  though  it  has  scarce  dignity  enough 
for  the  doge  of  Venice.  It  reminds  us  of  some  fine  lines  by 
the  same  pen,  which  begin,  ^^  No  more— no  more«*Oh !  never 
more  my  heart." 

*  Doge.  I  will  be  what  I  should  be,  or  be  nothing  ; 
But  never  more — oh !  never,  never  more^ 

O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
The  blighted  old  age  of  Faliero,  shall 
Sweet  quiet  shed  her  sunset !  Never  more 
Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 
Of  a  not  ill*speDt  nor  inglorious  life, 
Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches. 
Shall  Booth  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest. 
I  had  but  little  more  to  ask,  or  hope. 
Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  sweat, 
And  the  souPs  labour  through  which  I  had  toil'd 
To  make  my  country  honour'd.     As  her  servant^-* 
Her  servant,  though  her  chief — I  would  have  gone 
Down  to  my  fathers  with  a  name  serene 
~    And  pure  as  theirs  ;  but  this  has  been  denied  me — 
Would  ]  had  died  at  Zara !' 

This  expression  is  also  happy  : 

*  Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 
While  sorrow's  memoiiy  is  a  sorrow  still.' 

We  dislike  that  microscopic  criticism  which  searches  for  mi« 
nute  errors,  and  magnifies  slight  blemishes ;  but  a  writer  like 
Lord  Byron  should  not  shrink  from  such  an  examination  ;  and 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  select  ot^e  page  of  his  tragedy,  and  as- 
sume the  labour  which  ought  to  have  been  the  author's.  We 
open  at  random.  The  doge  is  lulling  his  rage,  by  planning 
schemes  of  revenge  ;  when  Bertucciois  announced. 

*  Doge.  Sir,  you  may  advance — what  would  you  ? 
hrael  Bertuccio,  Redress. 

Doge,  Of  whom  ? 

hrael  Bertuccio,  Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 
Doge.  Alas !  my  friend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain 
Of  least  respect  and  interest  in  Venice. 
V    You  must  address  the  council. 
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Israel  Bertueeio.  'Twere  in  Tain  ; 

For  be  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them. 

Doge.  There's  blood  upon  thy  face — ^bow  came  it  there  ? 

Israel  Bertuccio.  'Tis  mine,  and  not  the  first  I've  shed  for  Venice, 
But  the  first  shed  by  a  Venetian  hand  ; 
A  noble  smote  me. 

Doge.  Doth  he  live  ? 

Israel  Bertuecio.  Not  long — 
But  for  the  hope  I  had  and  have,  that  you 
My  prince,  yourself  a  soldier,  will  redress 
Him,  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Venice 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself ;  if  not — 
I  say  no  more. 

Doge.  But  something  you  would  do-^ 

Is  it  not  so  ? 

Israel  Bertuccio.  1  am  a  man,  my  lord. 

Doge.  Why,  so  is  he  who  smote  you. 

Israel  Bertuccio.  He  is  called  so ; 

Nay,  more,  a  noble  one — at  least,  in  Venice  : 
But  since  he  hath  forgotten  that  I  am  one, 
And  treats  me  like  a  brute,  the  brute  may  turn-* 
'Tis  said  the  worm  will.' 

The  remark,  that  God  and  the  Doge  have  least  respect  in 
Venice,  is  so  hackneyed,  indeed  worn  out,  that  we  are  surprised 
the  author  should  have  given  it  a  place.  When  the  doge  says 
*'  there's  blood  upon  thy  face,"  we  hoped  to  hear  Bertuccio 
follow  up  the  quotation  with,  "  'tis  Banquo's  then.''  Setting 
aside  any  thought  of  plagiarism,  (for  it  is  no  sin  to  steal  from 
Sbakspeare,)  the  expression  is  not  good  ;  it  does  not  sound  well 
from  Macbeth — it  is  ludicrous  from  Faliero.  The  question 
*'  Doth  he  live  ?"  is  very  well :  Bertuccio's  answer  is  too  smart  5 
and  this  attempt  at  the  laconic  and  pithy  is  the  greatest  fault  of 
the  piece.  Bertuccio's  half  uttered  threats  sound  like  empty 
bravado :  as  to  his  allusion  respecting  the  turning  of  the  worm 
when  trodden  on,  why  '  the  proverb  is  somewhat  musty.'  In 
the  progress  of  the  conversation,  the  doge  discovers  that  Ber- 
tuccio has  served  under  his  command,  and  instantly  dubs  him 
^  comrade."  After  all  this,  the  doge  suddenly  asks,  '^  Are  you 
much  hurt?"  to  which  his  comrade  replies,  very  much  in  the 
style  of  a  foolish  game  for  misses  called  ^  conversation  cards,' 
"Irreparably — ^in  my  self  esteem.'*  This  is  certainly  very  gen- 
teel, lady-like,  kind  of  writing.  Lord  Byron  has  lessened  the 
dignity  of  his  work,  by  the  introduction  of  sentiments  noble  in 
themselves,  but  rendered  trite  by  frequent  repetition :  Such  as, 
Csesar's  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected, — the  reply  of  the 
doge  to  the  person  who  accused  him  of  trembling,  ^^  'tis  with 
age  then," — and  the  allusion  to  the  last  of  the  Romans.  The 
prophecy  of  the  doge,  before  hift  execution,  is  the  moat  ener- 
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getic  passage  in  fhe  work  :  but  aft^r  allowing  that  it  has  manjf 
isolated  beauties,  we  must  pronounce  Marino  Faliero  a  failure.  It 
wants  interest,  vigour,  and  matter, as  a  tragedy ;  grace,  tenderness, 
and  polish,  as  a  poem :  and  it  does  not  surprise  us,  that  the  au- 
thor  of  Faliero  should  underrate  the  merits  of  Shakspeare. 
Lord  Byron  does  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  human 
character,  or  the  power  of  delineating  its  nicely  varied  shades, 
ever  to  obtain  dramatic  fame.   If,  indeed,  to  paint  deep  love  in 
man,  enduring  affection  in  woman — to  exhibit  the  transports  of 
revenge,  the  agonies  of  grief,  or  the  bitterness  of  hate,  be  merit, 
that  merit  is  all   Lord   Byron^s — ^but  it  is  all.     Thank  hea- 
ven,   there  are  feelings  less   fierce,    but  as   deep   as   those 
he  loves  to  revel  in :  men  are  not  all  revengeful,  all  hating. 
Even  in  the  heart  where  these  passions  dwell,  there  are  better 
emotions,  different  hopes  and  fears,  other  joys  and  pains*     And 
it  is  in  portraying  the  clashing  of  these  varied  feelings,  the 
struggle   of  opposing  passions,  the   hesitation  between   vice 
and  virtue — and  the  worst  sometimes  hesitate — ^that  the  skill  of 
an  author  consists.     To  compare  our  modern  dramatic  writers 
with  Shakspeare,  is  exposing  them  to  a  severe  ordeal ;  and 
they  shrink  from  the  test.     The  German  critic,  Schlegel,  hat 
finely  observed,  (we  quote  from  memory,)  that  the  ancient  drama 
resembles  sculpture,  bold  and  impressive,  but  cold  in  its  majes* 
ty,and  only  an  outline — the  modern,  he  compares  to  painting,  lesi 
solemn  and  stately,  but  richer  in  detail,  with  the  aid  of  colouring. 
If  we  may  extend  the  simile,  we  would  say,  that  our  modem 
plays  are  to  those  of  Shakspeare,  what  an  etched  landscape  is  to 
the  finished  work  of  a  great  master.     The  characters  in  Lord 
Byron^s  works  are  gloomy  personages,  whom  he  furnishes  with 
one  or  two  thumping  vices,  relieved  perhaps  by  a  little  virtue, 
and  then  sends  them  wandering  through  the  world,  behaving 
very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  homely  saw,  "  I  care  for  nobody, 
nobody  cares^''  &c.     His  poems  are  all  deficient  in  interest 
of  plot :  it  is  in  the  happiness  of  his  verse,  and  his  expression 
of  deep  passion,  that  his  chief  excellence  consists.     He  seldom 
condescends  to  notice  the  pure  and  mild  enjoyments  of  our  na- 
ture \  his  spirit  seems  unhealthy,  and  his  views  of  life  are  feverish 
and  diseased.     We  recollect  but  two  pleasing  pictures  of  affec- 
tion in  his  works;  the  angelic  endearments  of  Medora,  the 
sweetest  of  his  heroines,  and  the  playful,  innocent  caiiesses  of 
Zulieka,  in  the  Bride  of  Abydos. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Marino  Faliero,*  Lord  Byron  has  pul^- 
lished  a  new  poem,  called  the  Prophecy  of  Dante.  The  author 
remaiks  in  the  preface,  that  it  was  suggested  to  him,  that  having 
composed  something  on  the  subject  of  Tasso^s  confinement,  he 
should  do  the  same  on  Dante's  exile.  He  also  observes— 
''  The  measure  adopted  is  the  terza  rima  of  Dante,  which  I  am 
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Dot  aware  to  have  seen  hitherto  tried  in  our  language,  excqpt  it 
may  be  bj  Mr.  Hayley,  of  whose  translation  I  never  saw  but  one 
extract,  quoted  in  the  notes  of  Caliph  Vatbek :  so  that — ^if  I  do 
not  err — ^this  poem  may  be  considered  a  metrical  experiment." 
The  measure  is  certainly  singular,  though  constructed  with 
Lord  Byron's  usual  skill.  But  the  continuation  of  the  sense 
through  so  many  lines,  where  often  there  is  not  a  single  friendly 
comma  to  rest  upon,  produces  perplexity,  and  often  obscures  the 
author's  meaning.  Many  of  the  passages  we  were  obliged  to 
read  more  than  once,  before  we  could  enter  into  their  beauty, 
or,  indeed,  comprehend  their  meaning.  We  shall  best  explain 
ourselves  by  quoting  one  of  the  verses  which  struck  us  as  pos- 
sessing this  objection. 

*  The  Spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  Old, 

When  words  were  things  that  came  to  pass,  and  thought 
Flashed  o'er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 

Their  children's  children's  doom  already  brought 
Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be, 

The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrought 
Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality  ; 

What  the  great  Seers  of  Israel  wore  within. 
That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me. 

And  if,  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din 
Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed 

This  voice  from  out  the  Wilderness,  the  sin 
Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed, 

The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  known.' 

In  the  preface,  the  author  requests  '^  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  Dante  addresses  him  in  the  interval  between  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Divina  Commedia  and  his  death,  and  shortly  before 
the  latter  event,  foretelling  the  fortunes  of  Italy  in  ceneral  in  the 
ensuing  centuries."  The  unmerited  sufferings  of  Dante  must 
always  excite  commisseration,  though  they  have  not  the  poetic 
beauty  which  surrounds  the  cell  of  Tasso.  '  Dante,  as  Lord 
Byron  makes  him  say,  ^'  had  stung  the  faction  which  he  strove 
to  quell;"  but  the  enemies  of  the  unoffending  Tasso  had  not 
even  resistance  to  their  cruelty  to  adduce  against  him. 

*  But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  lover's  eye 

Will  look  on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deign 

To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery 
As  poor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawn'd  to  reign. 

What  will  he  do  to  merit  such  a  doom  ? 

Perhaps  he'll  /ove, — and  is  not  love  in  vain 

Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  V 

The  distresses  of  the  Tuscan  bard  were  of  a  sterner  and 
more  general  nature.  He  laments  the  injustice  of  his  country, 
while  he  trembles  to  behold  (as  he  is  supposed  to  do)  the  mis- 
fortunes which  await  her. 
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'  Tes !  thoUy  so  beantiful,  shalt  feel  the  sword. 

Thou,  Italy !  so  fair  that  Paradise, 
ReviTed  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored : 

Ah !  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 
Thou,  Italy  !  whose  ever  golden  fields. 

Ploughed  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suffice 
For  the  world's  granary  ;  thou,  whose  sky  heaven  gilds 

With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper  blue  \ 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  Summer  builda 

Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  Empire  grew, 
And  formM  the  Eternal  City's  ornaments 

From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  overthrew ; 
Birthplace  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints. 

Where  earthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory  made 
Her  home ;  thou,  all  which  fbndest  fancy  paints. 

And  finds  her  prior  vision  but  portrayM 
In  feeble  colours,  when  the  eye— from  the  Alp 

Of  horrid  snow,  and  rock,  and  shaggy  shade 
Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 

Nods  to  the  storm — dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee» 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  'twere,  for  help 

To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy. 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 

The  more  approach'd,  and  dearest  were  they  free, 
Thou — Thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will.' 

Here  we  recognise  the  genius  of  Lord  Byron ;  which  seems  to 
have  frowned  on  his  Faliero.  This  poem  partakes  of  that  gloom 
which  pervades  all  the  author's  writings.  Even  when  he  would 
he  gay,  there  is  bitterness  and  irony  in  his  mirth;  and  his  laugh  is 
not  that  of  joy.  Does  he  write  lines  for  a  drinking  cup,  they  mxkst 
be  inscribed  on  a  human  scull,  and  their  tenor  such  as  to  expel 
every  thought  of  pleasure  from  the  mind.  He  has,  however, 
given  Dante  a  stem  but  solemn  sadness,  which  assimilates  with 
his  character.  There  is  censure,  discontent,  and  hopelessness, 
in  his  expressions,  but  no  sneering,  no  cold-heartedness— it  is 
the  just  complaint  of  an  injured  and  a  sublime  mind.  We  in* 
stantly  perceive  that  he  who  wrote  those  melancholy  lines,  ^^  I 
have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me :  We  part  fair  foes,'' 
is  the  author  of  the  following  gloomy  but  beautiful  lines: 

*  To  die 

Is  nothing  ;  but  to  wither  thus — ^to  tame 

My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity^- 
To  liv^  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 

A  common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 
A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a  den,^ 

Ripp'd  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all  things- 
Tbat  make  communion  sweet,  and  soften  pain — 

To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings 
Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a  crown— ^ 
Vol.  Hi.  13 
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To  envy  every  dove  bis  nest  and  wings 
Which  waft  him.  where  the  Appennine  looks  down 

On  Arnoy  till  he  perches,  it  may  be, 
Within  my  all  inexorable  town, 

Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she 
Their  mother,  the  cold  partner  who  hath  brou[^l 

Destruction  for  a  dowry — ^this  to  see 
And  feel,  and  know  without  repair,  hath  taught 

A  bitter  le3S0D  ;  but  it  leaves  n^e  free  : 
I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought. 

They  made  an  Exile — ^pot  a  slave  of  me.' 

The  character  of  Ariosto  is  given  with  the  spirit  and  grace  of 
Ariosto  himself:,  next  to  it,  in  mournful  contrast,  is  that  of  him. 
'^  who  of  a  sadder  tenderer  mood  shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Je- 
rusalem." There  are  many  false  and  feeble  rhymes  in  the  po- 
em ;  and  the  allusion  to  a  solemn  speech  of  the  Saviour's,  showg 
want  of  taste  as  well  as  want  of  reverence :  while  with  a  free 
hand  the  author  has  mutilated  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  he  has  d^raded  it  also.  It  is  to  these  Unes 
that  we  allude : 

*  Oh  Florence !  Florence !  unto  me  thou  wast 
Like  that  Jerusalem,  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over.     "  But  thou  would*st  not ;"  as  the  bird 
Gathers  its  young,  1  would  have  gathered  thee 
Beneath  a  parent's  pinion.' 

This  poem  will  doubtless  add  much  to  Lord  Byron's  fame.--^ 
It  has  this  merit,  not  common  to  all  his  Lordship's  productions, 
that  while  we  express,  we  are  not  obliged  to  qualify,  our  admira- 
tion, and  it  has  no  need  of  a  defender. 

We  are  glad  that  Lord  Byron  has  published  a  woiic  which  is 
not  offensive  in  its  language  or  principles,  not  only  for  the  in- 
creased pleasure  the  perusal  affords,  but  that  we  are  wearied 
of  the  immoderate  and  never  ceasing  abuse  which  has  been  and 
is  now  lavished  upon  his  last  work,  Don  Juan.  We  think  it 
necessary  to  premise,  on  the  very  threshold  of  this  dangerous 
subject,  that  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  the  poem ;  we  will 
scarcely  trust  ourselves  to  praise  the  poetry ;  indeed,  we  know 
not  but  we  may  be  condemned  for  having  read  its  proscribed 
pages.  Don  Juan  is  certainly  a  free  speaking,  free  thinking, 
uncharitable,  contemptuous,  sardonic,  sort  of  a  poem.  But  it 
is  not  the  first,  nor  the  worst,  work  of  that  description  which  has 
been  published,  nor,  we  fear,  will  it  be  the  last.  Lord  Byron 
says,  in  a  publication  which  we  shall  notice  ; 

*  The  truth  is,  that  in  these  days  the  grand  '*  primum  mobile^*  of 
England  is  cant;  cant  political,  cant  poetical,  cant  religious,  cant 
moral ;  but  always  cant,  multiplied  through  all  the  varieties  of  life. 
It  is  the  fashion,  and  while  it  lasts  will  be  too  powerful  for  those  who 
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can  only  exist  by  taking  the  tone  of  the  time.  I  say  ednt^  hecauie  it 
is  a  thing  of  words,  without  the  smallest  influence  upon  human  actions ; 
the  English  being  no  wiser,  no  better,  and  much  poorer^  and  more 
divided  amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  far  less  moral,  than  they  wer« 
before  the  prevalence  of  this  verbal  decorum.' 

There  has  been  much  of  this  cant  used  in  the  vehement 
tirades  which  have  been  poured  out  upon  this  poem :  Nor  are 
they  politic.  When  we  read  Don  Juan,  it  was,  we  trust,  with 
proper  feelings  of  regret  and  indignation  at  such  an  instance  of 
misplaced  talent ;  but  when  we  heard  it  denounced  ^*  as  infernal 
in  wickedness,"  and  called  by  the  hardest  names,  we  felt  in- 
clined to  dispute  the  justice  of  such  immoderate  blame.  We 
would  not  recommend  it  for  general  perusal,  nor  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  our  wives  and  daughters.  But  we  would  not  trust  to 
•tile  purity  of  that  mind  which  could  even  receive  a  stain  from 
the  grossness  of  the  poem.  A  modest  woman  would  leave  it  a 
modest  woman  still ;  from  that  which  is  broadly  bad,  she  would 
ishrink  uninjured,  and  that  which  is  covertly  so,  she  would  or 
should  not  comprehend.  Many  of  the  first  novels  of  the  day  con- 
tain scenes  more  dangerous,  though  less  plain  and  apparent,  than 
those  found  in  Don  Juan ;  and  we  have  heard  more  immoral  senti- 
ments clothed  in  Moore's  sugared  words,  (that  hi^h  priest  of 
indelicacy,)  from  innocent  lips,  while  mothers  and  daughters 
listened  to  the  strain,  than  any  that  pollute  Lord  Byron's  work. 
We  hope  to  be  understood  as  not  defending  the  poem  from  cen- 
sure, but  as  blaming  that  excessive,  canting  invective,  which 
seems  as  much  empfoyed  in  venting  ill  nature,  as  virtuous  an- 
ger :  such  critics  might  fairly  provoke  the  question  addressed 
to  Malvolio — '^  Because  thou  art  virtuous,  shall  there  be  no 
cakes  and  ale  ?"  We  earnestly  desire,  however,  that  the  pro- 
mise of  the  two  future  cantos  may  never  be  fulfilled ;  or  if  ful- 
filled, that  they  may  be  made  an  expiation  for  the  errors  of  the 
first* 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  prose  publication  of  our  author. 
The  character  of  the  notes  to  his  difierent  poems,  which  are  some- 
times acute  and  forcible,  often  flippant  and  familiar,  will  apply 
to  his  letter  on  Mr.  Bowles'  strictures  on  Pope.  The  interest 
of  this  controversy  has  not  probably  reached  this  country :  it  is 
however  known  that  the  reverend  Mr.  Bowles  has  giveu  a  new 
edition  of  Pope's  works,  accompanied  by  a  life  of  the  poet.  In 
ibis  work,  he  has  not  only  detracted  from  the  poetical  merits  of 
Pope — ^upon  which  subject,  as  a  tolerable  poet  himself,  he  had 
a  right  to  express  his  opinion — but  has  been  severe  upon^ Pope's 
private  character.  In  the  course  of  the  dispute,  occasioned  by 
these  remarks,  Mr*  Bowles  had  the  temerity  to  allude,  we  be^^ 
lieve  appeal,  to  Lord  Bjron.  He  should  have  remembered  the 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  and  paused  before  he 
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roused  tbe  slumbering— -«erpetit,  or  lion— which  shall  we  say  I 
But  it  seems  he  did  rememoer  it,  and  to  his  cost.  He  com- 
plains that  Lord  Bjron  had  misquoted  some  lines  from  his  poem, 
and  then  ridiculed  them.  After  some  contemptuous,  good* 
humoured  talk  about  Mr.  Bowles,  Lord  Byron  says  :*- 

*  The  fact  was,  that  although  I  had  certainly  before  read  '<  (he  Spi- 
rit of  Discovery,"  I  took  the  quotation  from  the  review.  But  the  mis- 
take was  mine,  and  not  the  Tetntw*^^  which  quoted  the  passage  cor- 
rectly enough,  I  believe.  I  blundered— ^od  knows  how — into  attri- 
buting the  tremors  of  the  lovers  to  the  *'  Woods  of  Madeira,"  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  And  I  hereby  do  fully  and  freely  de- 
clare and  asseverate,  that  the  Woods  did  not  tremble  to  a  kiss,  and 
that  the  lovers  did.    I  quote  from  memory — 

Akisa 
Stole  on  the  listening  silence,  ^c.  4rc. 
They  [the  lovers]  trembled,  even  as  if  the  power,  4rc« 

And  if  I  had  been  aware  that  this  declaration  would  have  been  in  the 
smallest  degree  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Bowles,  I  should  not  have  waited 
nine  years  to  make  it,  notwithstanding  that  **  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers"  had  been  suppressed  some  time  previously  to  my 
meeting  him  at  Mr.  Rogers's.' 

Commend  us  to  such  apologists  as  my  Lord  Byron.  Why, 
the  apology  is  the  harder  to  be  swallowed  of  the  two  \  fnot  un- 
like Mr.  Kean's  address  to  the  people  of  Boston,  which  was  a 
sensible  letter,  although  it  was  no  apology.)  From  Mr.  Bowles, 
he  goes  to  Mr.  Bowles'  opinions,  and  snows  no  mercy  to  his 
<^  invariable  principle  of  poetry.^'  Although  we  like  as  little  as 
Lord  Byron,  that  eternal  babbling  of  green  fields,  which  is  now 
the  fashion,  we  think  his  lordship  ascribes  too  much  merit  to 
what  he  terms  the  *^  poetry  of  art.''  We  do  not  know  how 
he  defines  poetiy ;  and  he  may  retort  Dr.  Johnson's  sneer  upon 
lis,  that  **  though  he  has  furnished  us  an  argument,  he  cannot 
give  us  an  understandine."  We  might  answer,  however,  that 
he  has  not  given  us  a  clear  argument.  He  applies  the  word 
'  poetry'  vaeuely,  and  allows  it  too  much  latitude.  He  describes, 
in  animated  language,  a  storm  at  sea,  and  justly  observes  that 
the  distress  and  danger  of  the  numerous  vessels,  was  more 

{poetical  ^'  than  the  mere  broad  brawling  shipless  sea  and  the  sul- 
en  winds  could  have  possibly  been  without  them :"  and  after- 
wards remarks,  ^  What  makes  a  regimentof  soldiers  a  more  noble 
object  of  view  than  the  same  mass  of  mob  ?  Their  arms,  their 
dresses,  their  banners,  and  the  art  and  artificial  symmetry  of 
theirposition  and  movements."  Now  the  term  poetical,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  ship  strugeline  with  a  furious  tempest  in  an  an^ry  sea, 
and  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  is  certainly  used  in  two  different 
senses.  If,  however,  by  the  expression  ^*  noble  object,"  his 
lordship  does  not  mean  *  poetical/  the  case  does  not  apply  to  his 
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pttivose.  Thus  he  says,  '<  What  makes  the  poetry,  in  the  image 
of  tne  ^marble  waste  of  Tadmor^*  or  Grainger's  Ode  to  Solitude, 
so  maeh  admired  by  Dr.  Johnson  ?  Is  it  the  '  marble^  or  the 
*  waste,'^  the  artificial  or  the  natural  object  ?  The  *  waste'  is 
like  all  other  wastes ,  biit  the  ^  marble'  of  Palmyra  makes  the 
poetry  of  the  passage,  as  of  the  place."  To  our  minds  it  is 
neither  the  waste  nor  the  marble  which  constitutes  the  poetry  of 
the  place  or  passage.  The  waste  without  the  marble  would  be  a 
dreary  desert,  and  the  marble  would  lose  its  interest  in  being 
removed.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  place,  Palmyra,  that  the  poetic 
charm  resides  which  consecrates  the  marble  and  the  waste 
around  it ;  and  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  the 
melancholy  contrast  it  now  affords,  would  inspire  a  poet  with  an 
eloquence,  no  mere  arrangement  of  marble  or  work  of  art  could 
give.  '^  But  (continues  Lord  Byron)  am  I  to  be  told  that  the 
^  nature'  of  Attica  would  be  more  poetical,  without  the  '  art'  of 
the  Acropolis  ?  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  ?  and  of  the  still  all 
Greek  and  glorious  monuments  of  her  exquisitely  artificial  ge- 
nius ?"  Certainly  not :  nor  need  we  tell  his  lordship  that  half 
the  interest  these  edifices  create  is  precisely  because  they  are 
^  still  all  Greek,"  and  if  removed  to  London,  though  they  might 
preserve  their  artificial  beauty,  they  would,  in  losing  their  situa- 
tion, lose  their  sublimity.     Lord  Byron  cites  another  instance ;  ^ 

*  Turn  Westminster  Abbey,  or  St.  Paul's,  into  a  powder  magaziue, 
their  poetryi  as  objects,  remains  the  same  ;  the  Parthenou  was  actu- 
ally converted  into  one  by  the  Turks,  during  Morosini's  Venetian 
siege,  and  part  of  it  destroyed  in  consequence.  Cromwell's  dra- 
goons stalled  their  steeds  in  Worcester  cathedral ;  was  it  less' poeti- 
cal as  ail  object  than  before  V 

We  certainly  agree  that  Westminster  Abbey,  converted  into  a 
powder  magazine,  would  not  lose  its  poetical  beauty ;  indeed, 
the  interest  would  rather  be  heightened,  by  the  contrast  between 
former  grandeur  and  present  degradation.  But  is  Lord  Byron 
prepared  to  say,  that  if  Westminster  Abbey  had  always  been  a 
powder  magazine  it  would  strike  us  so  impressively  as  it  now 
does,  being  the  receptacle  of  the  mighty  dead,  rich  in  its  solemn 
and  ancient  glories  ?  We  would  admire  the  architecture,  reve- 
rence its  antiquity ;  but  these  alone  do  not  constitute  the  poetry 
of  an  object.  When  Lord  Byron  first  entered  the  Parthenon, 
was  he  first  struck  by  its  architectural  beauty?  Did  not  its 
moral  beauty  occupy  his  mind,  in  exclusion  of  its  artificial  per« 
fection  ?  When  he  beheld  Athens  fallen  and  silent,  but  her 
ancient  splendour  haunting  the  very  ruins — when  his  eyes  rested 
on  these  ruins,  was  he  marking  their  proportions,  or  determining 
the  order  of  their  architecture  ?  Was  it  artificial  beauty  which 
inspired  these  lines,  or  would  their  author  have  felt  the  same 
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iDspiration  could  he  have  beheld  the  identical  ruins  in  Picca*^ 
dilfy  ? 

*  And  jet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe. 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men !  art  thou ! 
Thy  vales  of  eyer-green,  thy  hills  of  snow 

.    Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  favourite  now* 

Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow> 

Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth. 

Broke  with  the  share  of  evexy  rustic  plough : 

So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well  recorded  worth  :' 

Canto  2c2,  LXXFU. 

*  Where'er  we  tread  'tis  haunted  holy  ground, 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould  1 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 

The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
Defies  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone  : 
Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  grey  Marathon/ — LKXX. 

Lord  Byron  gives  an  example,  after  the  manner  of  Longinos, 
by  his  own  description  of  the  saperiority  of  artificial  over  natu- 
ral objects. 

*  Instead  of  the  clash  of  helmets,  and  the  rushing  of  chariots,  and 
the  whizzing  of  spears,  and  the  glancing  of  swords,  and  the  cleaving 
of  shields,  and  the  piercing  of  breast-plates,  why  not  represent  the 
Cbeeks  and  Trojans  like  two  savage  tribes,  tugging,  and  tearing,  and 
kicking,  and  biting,  and  gnashing,  foaming,  grinning,  and  gouging,  in 
all  the  poetry  of  martial  nature,  unincumbered  with  gross,  prosaic, 
artificial  arms,  ati  equal  superfluity  to  the  natural  warrior,  and  his 
natural  poet.  Is  there  any  thing  unpoetical  in  Ulysses  striking  the 
horses  of  Rhesus  with  hiz  6ow,  (having  forgotten  his  thong,)  or  would 
Mr.  Bowles  have  had  him  kick  them  with  his  foot,  or  smack  them 
with  his  hand,  as  being  more  unsophisticated  ?' 

This  is  certainly  very  forcible,  clever  writing,  and,  according 
to  Lord  Byron^s  application  of  the  word  poetic,  it  may  be  to 
ttie  purpose  :  we  must,  however,  postpone  the  further  conside- 
ration of  this  subject  to  a  future  number,  while  we  proceed  to 
notice  Lord  Byron's  opinions  of  the  genius  of  Pope. 

In  his  zeal  to  defend  the  poet  from  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Bowles, 
Lord  Byron  has  overstepped  the  line  of  moderation ;  as  he  Bays 
of  the  Quarteriy  Review,  ^  they  might  have  praised  Mihnan 
without  abusing  me,''  so  he  might  have  commended  Pope  with- 
out detracting  from  the  merits  of  Shakspeare  or  Milton. 

'  I  shall  not  presume  to  say  that  Pope  is  as  high  a  poet  as  Shaks- 
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peare  and  Hilton,  thouf^  his  enemy,  Warton,  places  him  immediate- 
jj  UD^er  them,  I  would  no  more  say  this  than  I  would  assert  in  the 
mosque  (once  Saint  Sophia's)  that  Socrates  was  a  greater  man  than 
Mahomet.' 

This,  we  presume,  in  plain  language,  means  that  Pope  may  be 
ranked  with  either  of  these  great  bards.  Granting  to  Pope  all 
the  merits  which  his  defender  claims  for  him,  can  they  be  .com- 
pared to  the  unfading  glories  that  adorn  the  name  of  Shakspeare  ? 
Is  the  author  of  Hamlet  and  of  Lear  to  be  named  with  one,  who 
with  all  his  faultless  melody  seldom  rose  to  originality  ?  But 
Lord  Byron  goes  still  farther. 

*  If  any  great  national  or  natural  convulsion  could  or  should  over- 
whelm your  country  in  such  sort,  as  to  sweep  Great  Britain  from  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  leave  only  that,  after  all,  the  most  living 
of  human  things,  a  dead  /on^tMi^e,  to  be  studied  and  read,  and  imita- 
ted by  the  wise  of  future  and  far  generations,  upon  foreign  shores ; 
if  your  literature  should  become  the  learning  of  mankind,  devested 
of  party  cabals,  temporary  fashions,  and  national  pride  and  prejudice  ; 
an  Englishman,  anxious  that  the  posterity  of  strangers  should  know 
that  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  a  British  Epic  and  Tragedy, 
might  wish  for  the  preservation  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton ;  but  the 
surviving  world  would  snatch  Pope  from  the  wreck,  and  let  the  rest 
jink  with  the  people.  He  is  the  moral  poet  of  all  civilization  ;  and 
as  such,  let  us  hope  that  he  will  one  day  be  the  national  poet  of  man* 
kind.' 

We  hope  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  Shakspeare  would 
not  be  too  dearly  purchased,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  ten  such 
poets  as  Pope*  We  think  that  Lord  Byron's  hope,  that  Pope 
will  one  day  be  the  national  poet  of  mankind,  is  not  likely  to  be 
gratified.  Pope  does  not  come  home  to  men's  bosoms — ''  be 
plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart."  The  only 
poet,  who  merits  the  appellation  of  ^^poet  of  mankind,'' 
possessed  a  very  different  genius  from  that  of  Pope.  A  poet 
who  is  quoted  alike  to  illustrate  sublimity,  and  the  virtue  of  a 
razor  strop — who  gives  profound  lessons  on  human  nature,  and 
teaches  how  to  choose  eggs — ^whose  words  adorn  a  lottery  sign, 
or  proclaim  the  healing  virtues  of  a  quack  medicine — who  has 
moral  maxims  for  the  grave,  and  hints  of  pleasure  for  the  gay— - 
we  need  not  say  that  we  allude  to  Horace.  To  return  to  rope. 
•^^  He  is  the  only  poet  who  never  shocks."  We  presume  his 
lordship  alludes  to  his  versification — the  Eloise  being  as  liceii- 
tiooaas  any  thing  that  Lord  Byron  has  ever  written  himself,  which 
^ia  saykig  a  great  deal,  without  canting  either.  Lord  Byron  goes 
on  to  enumerate  the  excellencies  of  Pope  :  "  pastoral,  passion, 
0K>ck-heroic,  translation,  satire,  ethics — all  excellent,  and  often 
perfect."  We  shall  only  say  of  his  pastorals,  that  if  he  had 
never  written  any  thing  else,  we  should  not  now  be  canvassing 
bis  merits.     Passion  be  has  never  reached,  except  it  be  that  of 
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Ifie  Tilest,  most  degrading  natare,  in  his  Eloise ;  we  know  of  no 
other  prodaction  where  he  is  even  animated.  Pathetic  he  never 
is,  tboagh  he  is  ofteh  angty.  The  elegy  on  an  unfortonate 
yoang  ladj  is  pensive,  delicate,  and  hannoniotts ;  bat  it  has  no 
pathos.  His  mock-heroic  deserves  all  Ae  praise  even  Lord 
Byron  can  give  it :  and  his  translation,  thoudi  not  perfect,  is 
excellent.  In  satire,  he  ranks  below  Juvenal,  Horace,  and,  in 
his  own  countiy,  Dryden :  and  to  this  moment  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  his  vaunted  system  of  ethics  was  his  own,  or  ga- 
thered from  the  lips  of  Bolingbroke* 

From  vindicating  the  genius.  Lord  Bjrron  turns  to  defend  the 
character  of  his  favorite  poet ;  and  he  does  defend  him  with  an 
hononrable  zeal.  But  whatever  Mr.  Bowles  may  have  as- 
serted against  Pope,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  Lord  Byron's 
wanton  attack  upon  Cowper :  we  do  not  allude  to  his  remarks  on 
tiie  poetical  fame  of  Cowper,  but  to  those  on  his  private  life. 
Surely,  if  there  be  any  thing  sacred— -if  there  be  a  subject  from 
which  sneering  malice  would  turn,  which  even  hatred  would  res- 
pect— ^it  is  the  aberrations  of  a  powerful  mind.  Though  Cowper's 
pietj  bordered  on  superstition,  and  his  melancholy  was  tinctured 
with  madness — are  these  themes  for  ridicule  or  blame  ?  In  all 
Bowles^  *^  Strictures''  there  is  not  so  unfeeling  a  remark,  as  this  of 
Byron's.  Pope  and  Cowper  are  both  dead ;  but  they  were  not 
both  unhappy.  The  one  descended  to  the  grave,  rich  in  fame, 
in  friends,  and  fortune.  The  other  had  to  contend  with  a  scan- 
ty fortune,  the  frowns  of  the  world,  and  worse  than  all,  that 
worst  visitation  of  God — ^the  struggles  of  a  troubled  and  bewil- 
dered mind.  Better,  far  better  to  jeer  at  the  illustrious  dead, 
than  to  scorn  the  ruins  of  what  once  was  noble,  or  sneer  over 
its  degradation. 

*  But  there  is  something  a  little  more  serious  in  Mr.  Bowles'  de- 
claration, that  be  **  would  have  spoken^'  of  his  '*  noble  geaerosity  to 
the  outcast,  Richard  Savage,'*  and  other  instances  of  a  compassionate 
and  generous  heart,  "  had  they  occurred  to  his  recollection  when  he 
wrote.^*  What!  is  it  come  to  this?  Does  Mr.  Bowles  sit  down  to 
write  a  minute  and  laboured  life  and  edition  of  a  great  poet?  Does 
be  anatomize  his  character,  moral  and  poetical  ?  Does  he  present 
us  with  his  faults  and  with  his  foibles  ?  Does  be  sneer  at  his  feelings, 
and  doubt  of  his  sincerity  ?  Does  he  unfold  his  vanity  and  duplicity  ? 
and  then  omit  the  good  qualities  which  might,  in  part,  have  *'  cover- 
ed this  multitude  of  sins  ?*'  and  then  plead  that  "  they  did  not  occur 
to  hii  recollection  ?**  Is  this  the  frame  of  mind  and  of  memory  with 
which  the  illustrious  dead  are  to  be  approached?  If  Mr.  Bowles, 
who  must  have  had  access  to  all  the  means  of  refreshing  his  memory, 
did  not  recollect  these  facts,  he  is  unfit  for  his  task ;  but  if  he  did 
recollect,  and  omit  them,  1  know  not  what  he  is  fit  for— -but  I  know 
what  would  be  fit  for  him.' 

Lord  Byron's  reception  of  the  censure  of  critics  is  very 
'xusing,  and  reminds  us  of  the  old  joke  of  the  eels^  who  did  not 
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mind  being  flayed  because  they  were  used  to  it :  if  indeed  a 
quarterly  impaling  for  three  years  could  diminish  a  poet's  irrita- 
bility, the  noble  author  has  been  fairly  subjected  to  the  experiment. 

'  I  have  been  reviewed  in  the  Qjuarterly  almost  as  often  as  Mr. 
Bowles,  and  have  had  as  pleasant  things  said,  and  some  a^  unpUatant^ 
as  could  well  be  pronounced  In  the  review  of  "  1  he  Fall  of  Jeru- 
juileni"  it  is  stated,  that  I  have  devoted  *'  my  powers,  &c.  to  the  worst 
parts  of  Manicheism,"  which  being  interpreted,  means,  that  I  worship 
the  devil.  Now,  I  have  neither  written  a  reply,  nor  complained  to 
Gifford.' 

Mr.  Bowles  is,  it  seems,  very  angry  with  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  one  Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist ;  but  what  most  nettles  him  is 
some  insinuation  about  country  clergymen  and  hypochondria. 
So  distant  from  the  field  o(  battle,  we  cannot  know  the  minutiae 
.of  the  combat,  but  if  we  may  judge  of  the  stroke  by  the  re- 
bound, the  reverend  gentleman  must  have  received  some  hard 
hits.  Lord  Byron,  at  the  close  of  his  letter,  addresses  a  word  to 
Campbell,  whom  he  thinks  he  has  detected  in  a  plagiarism  or 
imitation,  and  borrowing  his  lordship^s  style  :  we  may  inquire 
if  the  following  lines  from  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister  did 
'Uot  suggest  the  beautiful  opening  of  the  Bride  of  Abydos  ?  It  is 
.t)ie  song  of  Mignon  to  her  lover ;  we  quote  from  memory. 
*  Kennst  du  das  land  wo  die  citronen  blubn, 

Und  unter  dunklem  laub  die  gold  orangen  gliihn, 

Wo  still  die  myrtle  und  hock  die  pappel  steht, 

£n  sanfter  wind  vom  blauen  Himmel  weht, 

Kennst  du  es  wahl  ? 

Dahm,  dahm,  macht  uh  mit  dir, 

O  mein  gelieber  zichen  !'* 
We  might  also  suggest,  that  the  original  of  the  fine  simile  o/ 
the  mirror,  which  occurs  in  the  notes  of  one  of  his  poems,  may 
be  found  in  Rosseau's  Eloise  ;  and  that  the  celebrated  passage 
in  which  Greece  is  compared  to  a  corse,  inanimate,  but  still  wear- 
ing the  tints  of  life,  is  taken  from  Mrs.  Radclifie.  Any  of  these 
instances  is  quite  as  strong  as  that  produced  agafnst  Campbell. 

We  perceive,  since  the  publication  of  Lord  Byron's  letter, 
that  Mr.  Bowles  has  come  out  with  an  answer,  and  has  taken 
for  his  motto,  (every  one  has  mottoes  now,)  '*  He  who  plays  at 
bowles  '  with  the  sun  and  the  moon'  may  expect  rubbers."  It 
is  a  bad  omen  to  begin  with  a  boast,  and  Mr.  Bowles  might  re- 
collect that  these  same    '^rubbers''    are    things    which  are 

*  *  Knowest  then  the  land  where  the  citrons  bloom, 
Where  under  dark  leaves  the  gold  oranges  glow. 
Where  the  silent  myrtle  and  high  poplar  stand, 
And  the  soft  wind  from  the  blue  Heaven  blows, 
Knowest  thou  it  well  ?  , 

Thither,  thither,  would  I  with  thee, 
O  my  beloved  go.' 

Vol.  Ill,  14 
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%ii»er  t»  ^mi^  tibn  to  give.  But  our  reaftets  wffl  be  wea*;^ 
p[  HesBn.  Bowles  and  Gilchrifl^  and,  wone  tban  aH,  of  flie  >e^ 
viewer. 
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'Art.  VIII.-r-ANSWER  TO  THE  QUCRIE8  OF  D.  F.,  IN  OUR  THlRtt 
NUMBER,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  REVIEWER  OF  WILKINSON^S  MR* 
MOIRS. 

^  Am  Inquirer  after  Truth'  is  always  entitled  to  respect,  and 
jDot  having  any  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  charact^ 
assumed  by  D.  F.  we  hasten  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  for  us, 
in  No.  3,  of  the  Repository.  As  our  answers  to  the  queries  {i 
this  correspondent  will  be  full  and  frank — ^'  nothing  extenuating^ 
nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice,"  we  cannot  but  hope  that  they 
will  also  be  satisfactory. 

1st.  *  Why  was  General  Hampton  ptrmitted  to  escape,  without 
a  trial  and  without  arrtstationr 

To  this  question  we  reply,  that  it  takes  for  granted  premises 
not  entirely  correct :  General  Hampton  was  not  permitted  to 
escape  without  arrestation— -for  he  was  arrested,  by  a  letter  froiA 
the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  19th  January,  1814.  From  this 
letter,  we  make  the  following  extract :  ^  Major  General  Wilkin- 
^  son  having  exhibited  chaises  against  you,  and  having  demand- 
'  ed  your  arrestation,  it  is  not  for  the  executive  authority  t6 

*  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  judging  the  case,  or  of 
'  refusing  to  this  demand  of  the  general,  a  court  of  inquiry, 
^  which  shall  decide  whether  your  conduct,  during  the  lastcam- 
•^  pai^,  has,  or  has  not,  been  censurable.     The  court  will  bf 

*  instituted,  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable.* 

But  the  main  question  recurs  ;<— why,  after  having  arrested 
General  Hampton,  was  he  not  brought  to  trial  ?  Was  this  step 
In  advance,  a  mere  signal  for  retrograde  movements  ?  Did  it 
make  part  of  the  grand  tactics  of  that  era  ?  Was  (here  a  con- 
nexion between  the  general  and  any  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, rendering  necessary,  or  useful,  both  conciliation  and  con- 
cealment ?  Had  he  been  made  to  understand,  that  every  evQ 
lias  its  corresponding  good,  and  that  the  invasion  of  Canada 
might  be  defeated,  without  producing  any  great  national  cala- 
mity ?  And  lastly,  was  the  escape  from  justice,  of  which  we  now 
speak,  the  reward,  at  once,  of  his  silence  and  his  crimes  ?  On 
these  suggestions  it  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  speak 

Positively :  they  have  been  often  made,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
ave  never  been  refuted  ;  but  our  immediate  use  for  them  is 
merely  to  illustrate  the  following  (acts,  which  neither  can,  noc 
will  be  contradicted.    The  letter  of  arrestation,  quoted  above, 


ftimd*  die  general  at  tbe  BowlHtf-Green,  (Virginia,^  whither  he 
hod  beea  permitted  to  go,  for  me  recovery  of  his  health*  In* 
atead  of  concluding,  that  thia  act  of  the  government  imposed 
upon  hin  any  new  or  increased  injunction  to  remain  where  he 
was,  he  considered  it  as  conferring  the  hberty  of  going  where 
he  pleased ;  and  accordingly,  without  giving  any  answer  to  the 
Secretary,,  or  any  notice  to  the  department  of  his  intended 
omvements,  he  made  his  way  to  South  Carolina*  From  thia 
*^  vantage  ground,"  the  theatre  at  once  of  his  wealth  and  hia 
influence,  be  opened  a  negociation  with  the  government,  and  in 
a  few  days,  through  the  urgency  of  colonel  Taylor  of  the  Se- 
nate, and  the  mediation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  obtained  an 
order — ^that  tbe  War  Department  should  tread  back  its  steps, 
discontinue  the  prosecution,  and  accept  the  generaPs  resigna- 
tion.* 

2d.  *  Why  was  the  private  letter  of  General  Wilkinson  to  Gene- 
^l  Lewis  opened  and  read  at  the  War  Office  ?^ 

If  the  former  query  was  founded  on  premises  not  entirely  cor- 
JCecty  this  is  still  more  so — ^for  though  the  letter  in  question  waa 
i^ead,  it  was  not  opened 'm  the.  sense  of  the  querist;  which,  at 
leadt,  appears  to  have  taken  for  granted  some  unworthy  practice 
T—some  violation  of  trust — some  outrage  committed  on  tbe  wax, 
or  the  wafer,  which  held  it  together.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  iact :  the  letter  was  an  open  one^  altogether  unsealed — ^put 
up  with  others,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  and  received  at  tbe 
War  Office,  in  tbe  absence  of  that  functionary.  Like  all  other 
packets,  so  addressed,  and  having  an  official  stamp,  this  waa 
^opened,  and  the  despatches  it  contained  read  by  the  first  cleirk, 
eeoeral  Parker,  who  supposing  (we  think  very  reasonably) 
Uiat  an  unsealed  letter  to  a  Major  General  of  the  army,  and  ac- 
companied by  others  on  public  business,  was,  like  those,  intend- 
ed for  the  perusal  of  the  Secretary,  went  on  to  read  this  also* 
finding  tbe  contents  (as  he  thought)  of  very  equivocal  charac- 
ter,! and  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Fat  Knight 
to  Ancient  Pistol — ^he  despatched  it  by  express  to  the  Secretary ; 
who,  in  his  turn,  communicated  it  to  the  President,  with  the 
following  question : — whether  a  superior  officer,  sending  such  a 
letter  to  one  of  subordinate  rank,  ought  to  be  continued  in  com- 

*  Aq  applieation  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  this  sabject,  with 
|i  view  of  eagagiog  bini  in  tbe  measure,  and  perhaps  of  making  him  respon- 
sible for  it;  bttt  he  declined  taking  part  in  it,  unless  ordered  to  How  hy  the 

t  It  ai^ean  by  General  Lewis's  teitimonj,  page  131,  toI  3,  of  tbe  Me- 
Sioirs,  that  the  letter,  according  to  the  recollection  of  the  Secretary  and  ^ 
Oeneral  Parker^  contained  a  sentiment,  **  advising  him  not  to  expose  his 
l^erson  in  battle,  and  representing  that  generals,  who  were  choice  spirits, 
.•o^taottO'be  exposed  to  the  same  ha«ds,  as  younger  offieers." 
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mand  ?  The  PresideDt^s  reply  was  not  exactly  such  as  Frederick 
or  Napoleon  would  have  made : — ^^  The  letter,"  said  he,  "  is  pri- 
ma facie  highly  improper ;  but  as  it  is  quite  improbable  that 
General  Lewis  will  suffer  it  to  influence  his  conduct,  it  may  be 
sealed  and  forwarded,  and  passed  over  without  farther  notice-— 
and  with  the  less  objection,  as  after  all  it  may  be  but  a  ruse  of 
Wilkinson,  to  prevent  Lewis  from  undertaking  any  thing  of 
eclat,  until  he  (W.)  shall  have  arrived  at  the  army."  This  opi- 
nion was  adopted  and  followed  :  nor  would  the  letter  have  at- 
tracted farther  notice,  but  for  the  remarkable  coincidence  be- 
tween its  supposed  doctrines  and  the  conduct  of  the  General 
throughout  the  campaign. 

3d.  '  Why  is  the  history  given  by  General  Wilkinson^  of  the 
causes  of  the  capture  of  Washington,  passed  over  in  silence  ?  Was 
it  because  his  story  is  unanswerable  ?^ 

This  question  is  free  from  the  defects  of  those  we  have  dis- 
cussed, but  has  others  peculiar  to  itself:  it  wants  both  judgment 
and  delicacy ; — judgment,  because  a  strict  and  logical  answer  to 
it  would  explain  nothing,  and  might  even  be  given  in  a  mono- 
syllable ;  and  delicacy,  because  our  personal  motives  for  pass- 
ing over  the  generaPs  history  of  what  he  has  facetiously  called 
the  Bladensburgh  Races,  and  of  many  other  incidents  of  the 
war,  have  been  already  assigned,  and  ought,  we  think,  to  have 
satisfied  every  honest  inquirer.  Still,  as  the  subject  is  impor- 
tant, and  may  be  as  little  understood  by  others  as  by  our  querist, 
we  have  no  scruple  to  enter  upon  it,  and  have  even  some  hopes 
of  being  able  to  present  it  under  new  and  interesting  aspects. 
By  this  engagement,  however,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
binding  ourselves  to  follow  the  general,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
through  the  bulky  and  ill-arranged  matter  he  has  spread  before 
us — for  to  do  this  would  require  the  patience  of  Job  and  the  age 
of  Methuselah ; — ^but,  what  will  better  promote  the  prepress  of 
truth,  we  will  carefully  assemble  the  causes  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, were  most  efficient  in  producing  the  capture  of  Washing- 
ton ;  and  give  to  each  that  degree  oi  examination  which  may 
be  necessary  either  to  refute,  or  to  establish  it.  The  result 
will  probably  satisfy  D.  F.  that  our  past  silence  has  not  arisen 
from  a  conviction  that  the  general's  story  is,  in  all  its  parts,  un- 
answerable. 

According  to  our  historian,  the  capture  of  Washington  is  as* 
cribable — to  want  of  foresight,  in  not  perceiving  that  the  Capitol 
would  be  the  object  of  the  enemy's  attack ;  to  want  of  diligence, 
in  not  preparing  sufficiently  against  this  attack,  after  the  inten- 
tion of  the  enemy  had  become  apparent ;  to  want  of  judgment 
and  skill,  in  not  properly  employing  the  means  of  defence  actu- 
ally possessed;  to  certain  ministerial  interferences  with  the 
legitimate  authority  and  arrangements  of  the  commanding  Ge- 
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nerel ;  and  ^^  fhough  last,  not  least,''  to  the  non-acceptance  of 
Gen.  Wilkinson's  services,  tendered  to  the  government  on  the 
18th  of  August,  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

*  To  make  good  his  Jirst  position,  (want  of  foresight,)  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson says:  *From  the  conduct  of  the  President,  it  was  not 
'  suspected  that  he  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  attack  of  the 

*  enemy  upon  the  Capitol,  much  less  that  he  had  received  an 
^  intimation  of  such  designs  from  our  Commissioners  in  Europe. 
^  It  was  helieved  that  his  judgment  was  regulated  by  the  opinion 

*  of  Gen.  Armstrong,  who,  it  was  well  known,  treated  every 
'  suggestion  of  danger  with  ridicule,*  until  the  enemy  was  dis- 

*  covered  in  full  march  from  Upper  Marlborough.' — Yet  (in  page 
750,  Vol.  1st.)  this  very  historian  tells  us,  that '  towards  the  end 
^  of  June,  1814,  the  President  had  conceived  the  idea,  that  the 
'  enemy  might  make  the  Capitol  an  object  of  attack,  and  that 
^  advices  received  on  the  26th  of  that  month  confirmed  his  sus- 
^  picions' — and  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  certain  public  mea- 
sures of  the  government,  taken  on  that  supposition,  and  among 
others,  the  designation  of  a  large  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
district.  Now,  two  propositions,  which  so  flatly  contradict  each 
other,  cannot  both  be  true ;  either  the  President  took  no  public 
measure,  nor  made  any  public  declaration,  inducing  even  a 
suspicion  that  he  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  as  the  first  proposition  asserts ; — or,  as  the  second  ad- 
mits, he  did  suspect  the  designs  of  the  enemy  as  early  as  the 
month  of  June,  and  had  that  suspicion  confirmed  on  the  36th  of 
that  month,  and  did  immediately  proceed  to  take  measures  to 
guard  against  them.  To  settle  the  point  between  these  con- 
flicting statements,  we  are  compelled  to  recur  to  other  testimo- 
ny than  that  of  the  Memoirs,  and  to  this  end  we  shall  employ 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  investigating  committee  of 
Congress,  and  the  report  made  by  that  committee  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  ^  On  or  about  the  1st  of  July  last,'  says 
Mr.  Monroe,  ^  the  President  convened  the  heads  of  depart- 
^  mentd  and  the  Attorney  General,  to  consult  them  on  the  mea- 

*  sures  which  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt  for  the  safety  of  the 
f  City  and  District.  He  appeared  to  have  digested  a  plan,  of  the 
*•  force  to  be  called  immediately  into  the  field — the  additional 

*  This  would  have  beeo  carrying^  the  jest  a  little  too  far : — but  it  is  true, 
that  the  Secretaries  uniform  creed  was,  1st,  that  as  Wasbingtoo  presented 
DO  military  object,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  the  British  would  carry 
their  attack  there ;  and  2d,  that  if  they  did,  provided  the  country  was  ho* 
nest  to  itself,  there  was  no  danger.  The  event  demonstrates  that  both  opi- 
nions were  Tight  :*— the  attack  never  would  have  been  made,  but  for  those 
symptoms  of  terror  which  we  took  no  pains  to  conceal ;  nor  would  it  bare 
succeeded,  but  for  ^*  unskilful  disposUioM  and  groundlest  panic.^*  See 
Winder's  official  account  of  the  battle. 
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*  force  to  be  kept  lukder  ord'ers  to  naarch  at  ft  HMMBfttf  8  aotic%p>ii^ 
*^it8  composition — and  necessary  equipment*  The  measures  sug<» 

*  geated  by  the  President,  were  approved  by  all  the  members  of 

*  the  administration/  *  In  the  month  of  June,'  says  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,*  *  certain  intelligence  being  received  of  tho 
'  complete  success  of  the  Allies  in  the  subjugation  of  France^ 
^  the  President  saw  that  the  enemy  had  the  inclination  an4 

*  power  to  increase  his  military  and  naval  forces  against  the 
'  United  States,  and,  in  that  event,  he  believed  that  a  variety 

*  of  considerations  would  present  this  City  as  one  of  the  promi- 
«  nent  objects  of  attack.     On  the  26th  of  June,  despatches  were 

<  received  from  Messrs.  Gallatin  and   Bayard  confirming  the 

*  views  of  the  President,  which  induced  him  to  convene  the 

*  heads  of  departments  on  the  1st  of  July,  at  which  time  he  pre-- 
'  sented  the  plan  of  a  force  immediately  to  be  called  into  the. 

<  field,^nd  an  additional  force  to  be  kept  in  readiness  to  march 

*  without  delay,  in  case  of  necessity.' 

These  extracts  settle  the  question  o{  foresight ;  and  show  that 
from  the  moment  of  the  pacification,  in  Europe,  not  from  that 
of  the  enemy's  march  from  Upper  Marlborough,  the  President 
foresaw  the  possibility,  and  even  the  probability  of  the  enemy's 
attack  on  Washington.? 

The  generaPs  second  position  {want  of  preparation)  has  no^ 
been  more  fortunate  than  his  first ;  for  after  laying  it  down 
broadly  and  positively,  and  without  any  qualification,  he  turns 
short  upon  it,  combats  it  stoutly,  and,  as  we  think,  completely 

»  This  committee  was  composed,  of  Mr.  Johoson  of  Kentnclrf,  Mr. 
Lowndes  of  South  Carolioa,  Mr.  StocktOD  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  MUler  of 
New- York,  Mr.  Goldsborou^h  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Barbour  of  VBigioia,  aad 
Mr.  Pickens  of  South  Carolioa. 

f  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  and  had  the  President  limited  his  belief  to 
the  mere  possibility  that  the  eoemy  mi^ht  attack  Washiuf^on,  he  woul4 
have  been  justified,  as  well  by  sound  military  reasoning,  as  by  the  event:— 
by  the  former,  because  no  one  has  ever  pretended  that  Washin^on  ftimisb- 
ed  an  object  eqtUvahrU  to  the  risk ;  and  by  the  latter,  because  the  official 
letters  of  Admirals  Cochrane  and  Cockburn,  and  of  Gen.  Ross*  unite  in 
showing^  that  this  attack  was  but  a  contingent  part  of  the  plan,  and  only  tQ 
be  made,  if,  after  arriving'  at  Marlborough,  and  feeling  his  opponent,  hi) 
iband  it  could  be  done  wUk  steely.  What  then  were  the  facts  which  pro- 
duced the  morement  ?  In  a  march  of  forty  miles,  from  Benedict  to  Mari-< 
borough,  through  a  country  abounding  in  defiles,  he  had  received  neither 
interruption  nor  annojrance.  On  arriving  at  the  latter  of  these  places,  he 
bad  seen  the  flotilla  (both  the  cause  and  the  object  of  the  expedition)  aban- 
doned without  a  contest.  In  repulsing  the  attacks  on  his  out-posts,  he  had 
made  an  offer  of  battle,  which  had  not  been  accepted :  and  lastly,  be  h^d 
found  the  dispositions  given  to  our  army  sutdi,  as  removed  all  alaitn  with  re* 

S^id  to  his  flanks  or  his  rear.  Reasoning  from  these  facts,  and  concluding 
at  they  proved  either  the  feebleness  or  the  fears  of  his  enemy,  be  deter- 
mkMd,  on  the  tSd  ofAug%0tt(mdno^b^bre^t0c»ny  Washington  by  a  couji 
ds  main! 
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^«WiDR>M  it   *  What,'  lie  idks,  ^  was  General  Winder*!  actoal 

*  4ituattoa  when  the  enieiny  marched  on  the  Capitol  ?  The 
MnU'epid  foe  neas  advancing,  and  within  three  days  march  of  itj 

*  when  he  (the  general)  iband  himself  without  men  or  means-^ 

*  without  an  e&ient  commisariat,  or  quarter  mast?er'fi  depart- 
^  meat,  or  general  staff—without  depots  of  provision,  or  forage, 
^  or  arms,  or  intrenching  tools,  or  even  flints.  Thus  circurn- 
^  stanced,  he  had  neither  time  for  deliberation  nor  means  for 
^  operation*^  Yet  in  the  very  teeth  of  this  declaration,  and  with 
an  inconsistency  which,  we  lain  hope,  is  peculiar  to  himself,  he 
in  the  same  breath  goes  on  to  show,  (the  forlorn  condition  of 
the  General  notwithstanding,)  how  the  Capitol  might  have  been 
saved,  and  by  means  vastly  mferior  to  those  actually  possessed. 
This  he  says  might  have  been  done — ^  from  the  nature  of  the 

country,  by  the  instrumentality  of  spades  and  axes,  supported 
by  two  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  one  hundred  dragoons,  and 
four  pieces  of  horse  artillery  on/y.'  ^  The  enemy  advanced 
by  a  route,  on  which  are  ten  or  a  dozen  difficult  defiles,  which 
with  a  few  hours  labour,  six  pieces  of  artillery,  three  hundred 
infantry,  two  hundred  riflemen,  and  sixty  dragoons,  might  have 
been  defended  against  any  force  that  ctmld  approach  them  .*— 
Such  is  the  narrowness  of  the  road,  the  profundity  of  the  ra- 
vines, the  steepness  of  the  acclivities,  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
ridges.'  In  another  passage,  he  substantially  repeats  tbese 
deas,  and  favours  us  with  a  sketch,  more  in  detail,  of  the  mea« 
9ures  by  which  the  enemy  might  have  been  beaten  and  disgraced. 
I  did  believe,'  he  says,  (page  76.  Vol.  1.)  *  that  by  covering 
the  roads,  in  front  of  the  enemy,  with  working  parties  to  obstruct 
their  march,  and,  at  the  sanie  time,  falling  on  their  rear  by  th^ 
new  road  to  Zakiah's  Swamp,  or  that  by  St.  Paul's  church, 
with  Peter's  artillery,  Stull's,  .Davidson's  and  Dougherty's  ri- 
flemen and  infantry,  and  fifty  dragoons^  whilst  simultaneous 
attacks  were  made  on  his  front  and  left  flank,  at  every  exposed 
point  or  difiicult  defile,  by  flying  parties  of  four  or  five  hun^ 
dfed  infantry,  so  stationed  as  to  relieve  each  other, — I  repeat, 
it  was  then  and  is  still  my  opinion^  that  by  such  attacks,  judi- 
ciously conducted  and  vigorously  pushed,  if  the  enemy  had  not 
retraced  his  steps,  (to  Benedict,)  he  would  have  crossed  the 
Patuxent  at  Nottingham,  or  Pig  Point,  and  returned  to  his 
shipping ;  or,  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  march  against  the 
capitol,  his  boats  might  have  been  destroyed,  and  his  retreat 
cut  off*,  or  rendered  a  scene  of  carnage.  To  have  assured  this 
issue^it  was  only  necessary  to  have  posted  the  Baltimore  troops  and 
the  corps  of  Annapolis^  at  some  convenient  point  on  the  route  be- 
tween Qt^een  Ann  and  the  Governor'* s  bridge  ;  with  orders  to  push 
heavy  parties  of  observation  to  the  verge  of  the  enemy's  camp 
in  Marlborough,  and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  har- 
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^  rass  their  rear,  in  whatever  directibn  thej  might  mftrcb«* 
Again,  when  describing  the  blunders  of  the  24th  of  Ausast,  he 
jtajs,  *  had  Barney  and  Beali  been  placed  on  the  right  of  Stans« 

*  bury,  and  the  regular  troops  and  Smith's  brigade  been  made 
^  to  flank  the  Baltimore  volunteers,  and  form  a  second  line,  it 

<  would  not  have  been  an  affair  of  just  fifteen  minutes ;'  for^ 
^  encompassed  by  six  thousand  men^  the  enemy  must  have  laid 

*  down  his  arms.'  And  lastly,  in  speaking  of  General  Winder's 
order  for  retreat,  he  adds,  '  this  order  I  consider  unfortunate, 
^  because  of  my  confidence  in  the  materials  composing  the  se- 

*  cond  Hne.  Peter^s  command,  (a  corps  of  well  trained  artille- 
^  ry,)  and  Stull's  and  Davidson^s  infantry,  would  have  breasted 

<  any  equal  number  of  any  country  or  corps  ;  and,  if  joined  to 
^  the  regulars  under  Colonel  Scott,  the  exhausted  Britons  must 

*  have  surrej^dered  in  a  few  minutes*^* 

The  reader  cannot  but  remark  the  strong  and  palpable  con- 
tradictions, which  these  quotations  involve.  According  to  the 
first,  Winder  is  described  as  abandoned  by  the  government  to 
fight  the  battle  alone  and  unsupported  ;  as  having  neither  men, 
noi:  means,  nor  staff,  nor  scrip,  nor  spades,  nor  axes,  nor  even 
flints :  when  by  a  stroke  of  our  ma^cian^s  wand,  the  scene  is 
entirely  and  instantly  changed,  and  instead  of  want  and  weak- 
ness and  improvidence,  we  are  transported  to  a  country,  abound- 
ing in  fastnesses  and  easily  defended ;  and  are  even  told,  when 
and  where  the  enemy's  approach  might  have  been  successfully 
obstructed  or  stopped  :  and,  at  last,  when  brought  to  the  field 
of  battle,  we  find  upon  it  six  thousand  freemen,  who,  with  arms 
in  their  hands  and  courage  in  their  hearts,  if  better  disposed 
and  commanded,  would,  in  a  few  minutes,  have  compelled  the 
enemy  to  lay  down  his  arms ! 

Now  if,  as  in  the  former  case«  we  call  in  a  competent  umpire 
to  decide  tiiis  new  controversy  of  Wilkinson  versus  Wilkinson, 
and  if  we  resort  again  to  the  investigating  Committee,  we  shaH 
find  that  they  (after  inviting  all  kinds  of  testimony  from  all  kindft 
of  persons-^from  heads  of  departments  down  to  John  P.  Van 
Ness  and  William  Simmons — and  after  conscientiously  weighing 
this  testimony,  separately  and  collectively,)  report  as  follows^ 
viz.  ^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  means  au- 
^  thorised  for  the  security  of  the  tenth  military  district  by  the 

*  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  cabinet  council  of  the  1st 

*  of  July,  were  ample  and  sufficient j  as  to  the  extent  of  the  forte^ 

*  and  seasonable^  as  to  the  time  when  the  measures  were  authorized.^ 

'  But,'  says  our  historian,  '  these  means  of  defence  consisted 

*  only  of  projects,  which  were  a  dead  letter,  for'  they  virtually 
^  produced  nothing.'     Of  the  6,000  men  forming  the  quota  of 

^  Chapter  16lh  of  the  Memoirs,  Vol.  I. 
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Marylaod,  but  $50  Wete  obtained !  Of  the  d,000  required  trom 
Peimsjlvania,  not  a  platoon  appeared :  and  of  the  2,000  from 
Vilginia,  not  a  man  was  forth  coming!  These  are  unfortunate*' 
ly  facts  which  cannot  be  denied  and  need  not  be  dissembled, 
and  to  which,  as  persons  having  some  connection  with  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  times,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  give  a  full  and  sepa- 
rate examination.  On  the  2d  of  July,  the  tenth  military  dis- 
trict was  constituted,  and  General  Winder  appointed  to  the 
command.*  On  the  4th,  a  requisition  was  made  on  the  States 
for  93,000  militia,  to  be  drafted  and  organised  into  regiments, 
brigades  and  divisions,  and  held  in  readiness  for  immediate  ser^ 
vice^  On  the  9th,  Qeneral  Winder,  in  the  exercise  of  his  new 
functions,  suggested  that  ^  4,000  militia  should  be  called  out 

*  without  delay,  and  stationed  between  South  river  and  Wash- 
'  ington,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore ;'  adding,  that  he  ^  had 

*  little  doubt  but  that  the  Executive  of  Maryland  would  cor- 

*  dialiy  co-operate  in  affording  such  means  as  should  be  thought 

*  advisable,  and  requesting,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  pro- 
'  cure  thisy  (the  Maryland  militia,)  or  such  other  force  as  the 
'  President  might  think  proper  immediately  to  call  out.'  Though 
the  objectionable  part  of  this  proposition  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  government,!  still,  as  it  proposed  nothing  mate- 
rially different  from  what  had  been  determined  on  in  the  cabinet, 
fhe  Secretary,  in  a  letter  of  the  12th,  informed  the  General, 
that  ^  in  case  of  invasion,  actual  or  menaced,  he  was  authorized  to 
<.  call  for  a  part  or  for  the  whole  of  the  Maryland  quota,  organi* 
'  zed  and  equipped  under  the  requisition  of  the  4th ;  taking 
'  care  only  to  proportion  the  call  to  the  exigency,  and  to  avoid 
'  unnecessary  calls.' 

That  the  authority  given  by  this  letter  was  sufficient  for  the 
occasion,  and  as  much  as  could  be  legally  granted  at  the  time, 
wUl  aot  be  doubted,  if  we  recollect,  that  it  was  all  that  the  Pre- 
sident himself  possessed.  Was  there  neither  actual  nor  mena- 
ced invasion  ?— then  was  the  power  dormant :  no  force  was  ne- 
cessary, and  therefore  none  could  be  legally  called.  Did  an 
invasion,  actual  or  menaced,  exist  ?  then  did  the  power  become 
present  and  absolute,  because  the  contingency  on  which  it  was 
granted  had  arisen. — And  in  whom  was  vested  the  power  of 

*  General  Winder  had  the  hoDOur  of  beiog*  selected  by  tbe  President 
himself,  for  this  command. 

t  Prematurity.  It  was  made  but  five  days  after  tbe  date  of  tbe  requisi- 
tion, and  before  it  was  possible  that  any  portion  of  tbe  militia  could  have 
been  drafted  and  organized  for  service ;  and  had,  therefore,  very  much  the 
air  of  what  is  caUed  hedging^^-^ihai  is,  escaping  responsibility,  by  making 
inpractieable  demands  on  the  government. '  How  does  the  event  exhibit 
the  general's  proposition  ?  but  250,  of  tbe  6,000  militia  called  for,  on  tbe  field 
•f  battle,  by  even  the  24th  of  August ! 
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jadging,  wheflier  tbis  contingency  had,  or  had  not  occurred  f 
in  me  conunanding  General — ^the  person  chained  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  district,  and  responsible  for  its  saletj — ^whose  duty 
in  a  pecaliar  manner  it  was  to  explore  the  intentions,  watch 
the  movements,  and  repel  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  This 
construction  has,  we  beiicFe,  never  been  contested ;  for  besides 
the  support  it  has  from  analogy  in  military,  naval,  and  diploma- 
tic service,  it  cannot  but  be  perceived  that  if  the  General  was 
not  the  regular  depositary  of  the  jud^n^  power,  he  could  not 
have  discharged  the  duty  of  ^^  proportionmg  the  call  to  the  en- 
gency,"  as  he  was  commanded  to  do : — for,  how  measure  the 
exigence,  or  proportion  the  call,  without  previously  deciding— 
that  a  necessi^,  in  the  sense  of  his  instructions,  did  exist  ? 

That  the  General's  own  cotemporary  construction  of  this  or- 
der, did  not  materially  differ  from  ours,  may  be  safely  concluded 
from  his  conduct ;  for,  besides  never  even  hinting  that  his  autho- 
rity was  crippled,  or  short  of  its  professed  object,  we  find  him, 
.  the  moment  he  believed  that  invasion  did  exist,  calling  loudly 
for  militia,  and  without  expressing  the  smallest  doubt  either  of 
die  nature  or  extent  of  the  authority  he  exercised.* 

On  the  1 5th,  the  government,  having  received  information  of 
the  arrival  in  Lynnhaven  Bay  of  a  part  of  Admiral  Cochrane's 
fleet,  proceeded  to  take  measures  accommodated  to  that  new 
and  menacing  state  of  thinss.  Among  these  was  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  calling  mto  immediate  service,  one  of  the  two 
brigades  forming  Gen.  Smith's  division  of  Baltimore  militia,  and 
a  letter  of  the  1 7th  to  Gen.  Winder,  advising  him  that,  ^  in  ad'B 

*  dition  to  the  whole  quota  of  the  Maryland  militia,  (given  by 
'  the  letter  of  the  12th,)  he  was  authorized  to  draw  from  that  of 
'  Virginia  2,000,  and  from  that  of  Pennsylvania  5,000,  and  that^ 

*  the  whole  militia  of  the  district  (2,000)  was  kept  in  a  dispoea- 
^  ble  state,  and  subject  to  his  orders.' 

On  the  same  day,  a  letter  from  the  General  was  receive<^ 
stating,  ^  that  from  information  deemed  credible,  the  enemy  was 
^  ascending  the  Patuxent  in  considerable  force ;  that  in  conse- 
^  quence  of  this  movement,  he  had  made  a  call  on  the  neigh- 
^  bouring  militia,  and  requested  that  the  whole  militia  of  the 

*  district,  and  the  marines,  should  be  despatched  to  him  at  Not- 
^  tingham.'  The  Secretary,  in  his  answer  to  tbis  letter,  (dated 
also  the  17th)  informs  the  General,  ^  that  the  marine  corps  wat 
<  not  under  his  direction,  but  that  the  request  with  regard  to 

*  them  had  been  conveyed  to  the  President ;  that  the  authority 

*  of  requiring  militia,  bein^  vested  in  himself,  (Gen.  Winder) 
'  his  requisition  upon  the  district  had  been  transmitted  to  Gen. 
'  Van  Ness ;  and  lastly,  that  it  was  the  President's  wish  that  not 


Soe  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  July.    Page  101  of  the  documents. 
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* 
^  less  than  2,  nor  more  than  3,000  of  the  drafts,  under  the  re- 
^  quisition  of  the  4th  of  July,  heorganizedj  embodied^  aod  encamp- 
^  ed  at  some  middle  pointy  between  Baltimore  and  Washington.^* 
On  the  20th,  the  General  gave  information  that  the  enemy's 
ascent  of  the  Patuxent,  mentioned  in  his  letter  of  the  17th,  had 
terminated  at  Hunting  Creek,  in  Calvert  County ;   and  '  that 

*  they  had  since  returned  down  the  river.'  ^  I  have  in  conse* 
^  quence,'  he  says,  '  halted  the  three  companies  of  City  volun* 
^  teers  at  the  Wood  Yard,  and  the  detachments  of  the  36th  and 
^  38th  at  Upper  Marlborough,  and  have  seized  a  moment  to 
^  arrange  the  calling  of  the  Maryland  militia^  according  to  the 
'  requisition ;  which  will  be  immediately  attended  to  by  the 
'  Governor  of  this  state.'t  Again,  in  a  letter  of  the  23d,  he  says, 
^  the  Governor  has  issued  orders  for  calling  out  3,000  of  the 
^  drafts,  under  the  requisition  of  the  4th  of  July ;  and,  at  my 

<  suggestion,  has  appointed  Bladensburgh  as  the  place  of  ren- 

*  dezvous.'  «  The  2,000  militia  called  from  Gen.  Smith's  divi» 
'  sion,  and  who  are  to  rendezvous  near  Baltimore,  will,  I  believe, 

*  need  no  supplies,  but  ammunition  and  provision,  from  the 
^  United  States.  I  fear  some  time  will  elapse  before  either  of 
^  these  requisitions  can  be  complied  with,  in  having  the  men 
'  assembled,  (especially  the  former)  the  draft  being  yet  to  he 

<  made.^  And  in  a  letter  of  the  13th  of  August,  he  asserts  that 
of  the  3,000  men,  intended  to  form  the  central  camp,  there 
would  not  be  as  many  hundreds.  The  event,  unfortunately, 
Terified  the  prediction,  for  of  this  projected  corps,  there  were, 
M  the  field  of  battle,  but  250  !|: 

Perceiving  then,  as  early  as  the  23d  of  July,  that  there  was 
a  hazard  of  tailure  on  the  part  of  Maryland,  and  on  the  13th  of 
August,  that  this  hazard  was  reduced  to  a  certainty,  what  were 
the  means  employed  by  the  General  to  make  the  deficiency 
pod  ?  Did  he  recur  to  the  authority  given  him  on  the  1 7th  of 
uly,  to  draw  from  the  quota  of  Pennsylvania  5,000  men,  and 
from  that  of  Vii^inia  2,000  ?    No :  that  authority  had  not  been 


s 


*  Oq  the  12th  of  July,  the  whole  quota  of  Maryland  militia  had  been  put  at 
the  disposition  of  Geu.  Winder;  and  on  the  1 7th  he  was  advised  that  not  less 
than  2,  nor  more  thao  3,000  of  this  quota,  be  called,  organized,  and  station- 
ed at  tome  middle  point  between  B.  and  IT.  The  serrice,  and  the  number 
cC  men  to  be  employed  in  it,  are  both  specified,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
one,  is  only  applicable  to  the  other.  Will  any  man,  having  but  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  asmaU  portion  of  common  sense,  and  a 
decent  regard  for  his  own  character,  affect  to  understand  this  limitation,  as 
restricting  Gen.  Winder's  power  of  calling  other  bodies  of  militia  for  other 
purposes  and  to  other  places  ?  The  order,  as  Gen.  Winder  well  undecstood, 
was  but  to  giye  execution  to  the  project  of  a  central  eamp,  and  at  the 
tame  time  to  giwe  limits  to  that  project 


f  Page  104  of  the  Documents. 
i  Page  145  of  the  Docoments. 
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received  for  twenty-twe  days  after  its  date*    It  hadt  indead^ 

!)ur8ued  the  General  vigorously  and  without  ceasing,  but  had 
ailed  to  overtake  him  until  the  8th  of  August !  And  does  he 
then  put  the  government  in  possession  of  this  fact,  so  that  if  any 
evil  had  accrued,  they  might  have  sought  and  employed  a  re- 
medy ?  Does  he  express  any  regret  at  the  circumstance,  as 
one,  that  had  at  all  affected  his  measures  of  defence  ?  and  above 
all,  does  he  immediately  set  to  work  to  give  it  execution  ? 
Nothing  of  this  kind.  In  his  subsequent  correspondence  with 
the  government,  he  says  not  one  word  about  it«— andso  far  from 
acting  upon  it,  he  consigns  it  quietly  to  his  port  folio,  which 
might  have  been  its  grave,  but  for  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
enemy^s  fleet  and  army  which  gave  to  it  a  temporary,  but  un-* 
important  emplovment.  ^  On  Thursday,  the  1 8th  of  August,' 
says  the  General, '  intelligence  was  ireceived  from  the  observa* 
^  tory  ojx  Point  Look-Out,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  the 
^  ene;Rriy's  fleet  ofi'that  place  had  been  reinforced  by  aformida-> 
^  bl^  squadron  of  ships  and  vessels  of  various  sizes,' — ^in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he,  on  that  day,  drew  forth  the  letter  and 
made  the  requisitions  authorized  by  it ; — ^need  we  now  say,  with 
what  effect  ?* 

We  have  now  reached  the  third  cause,  assigned  by  the  Ge- 
neral, for  our  discomfiture  at  Washington,  viz :  want  ofjudg" 

*  Beside  the  delay  put  into  the  use  oi  this  authonbiatioD,  there  are  facti 
which  BtroD^ly  indicate  a  systematic  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Gene- 
ral, to  increase  the  force  he  actually  had ;  and  which  (as  a  disciple  of  the 
Turenne  school)  he  may  haye  thought  the  maximum  of  an  efficient  army. 
We  shall  content  ourselyes  with  barely  stating  these  facts  and  their  evi- 
dences : 

Ist.  On  the  SOth  of  August,  he  expressed  an  apprehension  that  the  Baiti* 
more  troops  would  be  too  soon  at  Bladensburgh,  and  to  prevent  their  prema 
ture  arrival,  halted  them  for  two  days  near  Baltimore.    See  page  296  of  the 
Documents. 

2d.  He  on  the  341h  of  August,  and  on  the  eve  of  abattle  which  was  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  Capitol,  after  having  determined  to  withdraw  Gen.  Yaang 
and  his  brigade  from  the  covering  position  which  had  been  given  to  him  in 
the  rear  of  Fort  Washington,  instesid  of  ordering  him  to  march  immediately 
for  the  Eastern  Branch  Bridge,  directs  him  to  cross  the  Potoniack,  and  ap- 
proach the  City  via  Alexandria.     See  page  221  of  the  Documents. 

3d.  On  the  same  day,  after  himself  giving  position  to  a  corps  of  600  militia, 
and  100  horse,  just  arrived  from  Virginia,  and  directing  them  there  to  await 
further  orders,  he  altogether  omitted  to  give  any  such  orders,  and  was  ia 
consequence  deprived  of  their  services  in  the  conflict  that  followed.  See 
pa^e  232  of  the  Documents. 

4th.  On  the  morniog  of  the  said  24th  of  August,  he  proposed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  war  to  detach  the  most  efficient  corps  in  the  army  (the  seamen  and 
marines  under  Commodore  Barney)  to  the  Navy  Yard  and  Greenleaf  ^s 
Point— places  several  miles  apart,  and  baring  no  bearing  on  the  defence  of 
Washinjj^ton  against  a  land  attack— and  where  (had  they  been  stationed) 
they  might  have  fallen  in  succession,  and  without  rendering  any  essential 
service.    See  page  119  of  the  Documents. 


f,  m  upflying  the  means  of  defence  aeiufilh  p08$es$ed  emd 
cfi  present.    And  though,  like  every  thing  comiD^  from  his  pen,  it 

aboondfl  in  fustian  and  fable  and  prejudice,  still  it  ofiers  a  new 
^  illustration  of  the  old  maxim — ^^  Nullum  esse  librum  tarn  ma- 

,^  ium,  ut  non  ex  aliqua  parte  prodesset.^'   Filtered  and  defecated 

^  of  its  obvious  impurities,  enough  will  be  left,  in  his  own  wordsj 

y  to  form  a  narrative  possessing  ue  great  properties  that  all  nar- 

rative ought  to  have — clearness,  brevity  and  probability.    And, 
^  that  the  reader  may  not  be  longer  detained  from  jud^ng  for 

himself,  of  this  new  and  improved  sample  of  our  authors  man« 
ner  of  writing,  we  hasten  to  lay  before  him  an  abstract  of  details, 
^  embracing  the  movements  of  the  two  armies,  from  the  20th  to 

,.  the  25th  of  August,  both  days  included. 

'  The  troops  from  the  city,  (tfaatHisposable  force  held  in  readiness 
under  the  President's  eye  for  General  Winder's  orders,)  from  its  dis* 
ofgaoized  and  ill  provided  conditioQ,[*]  could  not  be  put  in  motion, 
until  the  20th  ofAugust,  in  the  afternoon  ;  they  then  crossed  the  East- 
ern branch,  advanced  a  few  miles,  and  encamped.  The  enemy  had 
inarched  the  same  day  from  Benedict,  taking  the  river  road ;  and  ha« 
ving  passed  the  difficult  defile  of  Swanzon's  creek,  they  also  encamped. 
On  the  21st,  in  the  morning,  the  volunteers  from  the  city  were  orga- 
nized into  a  regiment,  and  Captain  Stuil  received  muskets  instead  of 
rifles,[t]  but  the  troops  were  obliged  to  wait  until  near  noon,  for  their 
baggage  and  provisions  ;  they  then  proceeded,  and  in  the  evening 
reached  the  Wood  Yard,  where  they  halted  for  the  night.  The  ene- 
my, in  the  mean  time,  bad  advanced  to  Nottingham,  where  they  met 
their  flotilla,  under  Admiral  Cockburn,  and  again  encamped.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  cavalry  of  Laval  and  Tilghman,  say  two- 
hundred  men,  with  the  regular  troops  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Scott,  about  400  strong,  were  ordered  to  advance  towards  Netting* 
ham  ;  and  reached  Oden's  house,  where  they  were  soon  followed  by 
I  Major  Peter,  with  6  six  pounders,  (flying  artillery,)  and  a  detach- 

ment of  about  250  select  men.     General  Ross  marched  from  Nottittg- 

[*]  This  corps  was  in  the  field  as  early  as  the  30th  of  July,  under  the  com- 
nMOid  of  General  Winder,  and  was  then  so  well  conditioned,  that  the  gtee- 
ral  pronounced  it  nearly  as  efficient  ai  home  as  if  kept  in  the  fidd.  See 
Gen.  Winder's  letter  of  the  2dd  of  July. 

[f  ]  This  company  was  supplied  with  rifles  in  1813.  In  1814,  they  beg^n 
to  discover  faults  in  the  guns :— the  bores  were  too  small,  and  the  hammers 
of  the  locks  not  sufficiendy  tempered.  The  Secretary  concluded,  that  the 
fault  watf  in  the  men,  and  not  in  the  arms;  that  the  objection  arose  either 
from  ignorance  or  caprice,  and  accordingly  offered  them  muskets,  instead 
of  rifles,  as  the  arms  of  which  they  knew  most,  and  could  make  the  best  use. 
Tlie  justness  of  this  reasoning  was  verified  by  the  event,.  At  a  later  period 
of  the  campaign,  these  very  discarded  rifles,  that  the  tinkers  and  tailors  and 
cobblers  of  Georgetown  could  make  nothing  of— became,  in  the  bands  of 
another  corps,  veiy  efficient  weapons.  See  Gen.  Young's  letter  to  the  In- 
vestigating Committee.  "  Hie  rifle  cbrps,^'  be  says,  **  was  on  the  flank  of  the 
battery,  and  did  their  duty,  and  the  more  to  their  honour,  from  knowing  that 
their  arms  had  previously  been  condemned."    Page  225  of  the  Dooumeots. 
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ham,  the  same  morning,  bj  the  Chapel  road  leadmg  to  Marlboroagh ; 
and  on  discovering  the  American  troops,  made  a  detachment  to  hia 
left  to  meet  them,  which  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  Oden'g 
house— when  the  American  troops  fell  back,  and  the  enemy  resumed 
their  march.  This  was  the  first  occasion  which  presented  for  a  col- 
lision of  arms,  and  General  Winder  should,  in  my  judgment,  have, 
ordered  his  main  body,  tben  commanded  by  General  Smith,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  (which  was  under  arms  near  the  Wood  Yard» 
ready  for  combat,)  to  have  gained  the  height  on  the  left  of  Charles* 
creek  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  resumed  their  march,  and  passed 
Oden's,  he  should  have  followed  them  and  fallen  on  their  rear ;  at 
the  same  time  that  General  Smith  engaged  their  front,  or,  when  their 
line  had  passed  the  creek  :  but  the  enemy  gave  him  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity,  by  turning  to  their  right,  soon  after  they  had  pass- 
ed Bishop  Claggett's,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  flotilla  at 
Mount  Calvert,  on  a  road^  so  flanked  by  htlU  and  ravine$^  that  by  a 
vigorous  attack  their  rear  might  have  been  broken  and  cut  up,  before 
they  could  have  made  front  to  support  it.  Pent  up  in  such  narrow 
and  difficult  grounds,  and  pressed  in  front  and  rear,  the  effect  of 
General  Ross's  discipline  and  numbers  would  have  been  impaired, 
and  he  must  have  been  crippled  before  he  could  have  extricated  him- 
self; whilst  the  American  corps,  with  the  country  open  behind  them, 
could  have  withdrawn  at  discretion  ;  and  although  the  enemy  might 
have  gained  Upper  Marlborough,  it  would  have  terminated  their  ad- 
vance. But  instead  of  this,  General  Winder  fell  back  on  his  main 
body,  near  the  Wood  Yard,  from  whence  he  retired  to  encamp  at  the 
long  Old  Fields ;  and  like  all  retrograde  movements,  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  this  disheartened  his  men  and  officers.' 

'  General  Ross  proceeded  leisurely  to  Upper  Marlborough,  where 
he,  the  same  day,  pitched  his  camp  ;  and  Cockburn,  ivith  his  barges, 
pursued  Barney's  flotilla,  which  had,  by  order  of  President  Madison, 
been  unfortunately  abandoned,  and  was  (without  resistance)  blown 
up  ;  when,  it  will  be  apparent  to  every  competent  judge,  that  from 
the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  the  commodore  could  have  defended 
himself,  and  repulsed  any  floating  force  the  enemy  could  have 
brought  against  him  ;  for  his  flanks  were  well  secured  by  the  extent 
of  the  marshes  on  both  sides  of  the  river. [*]  Such  was  the  distraction, 
the  irresolution  and  imbecility,  which  ensued  the  landing  of  the  ene- 
my, and  such  the  unpardonable  improvidence  before,  that  not  a  sin- 
gle bridge  was  broken,[t]  not  a  causeway  destroyed];  not  an  inunda- 
tion attempted  ;  not  a  tree  fallen  ;  not  a  rod  of  the  road  obstructed, 
nor  a  gun  fired  at  the  enemy,  in  a  march  of  near  forty  miles  from 
Benedict  to  Upper  Marl  borough.  [|] 

[^  See  Gen.  Winder^s  letter  of  the  19th  of  August,  suggesting  the  dettnio- 
tion  of  the  flotilla.  The  idea  was  UDfortunately  adopted  bjr  the  President 
Any  defence  made  bv  this  armament,  that  would  have  cost  the  British  five 
hundred  lives,  would  have  saved  Washington. 

[t]  <3en.  Winder  asserts,  that  there  was  not  a  bridge  on  the  route,  the  de- 
struction of  which  would  have  stopped  the  enemy  ten  minutes ! 

[Xl  Nor  was  he  more  disturbed  in  bis  maroh  from  Marlboroutffa  to  Bladens- 
It  was  among  the  old  rules  of  the  art,  not  to  distoro  a  ninaOng 
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*  Comroodore  Bamey,  with  the  men  of  his  flotilla,  who  had  heea 
so  unfortunately  called  from  their  proper  element,  to  a  service  of 
which  they  had  little  understanding,  joined  the  troops  at  the  long  Old 
Fields,  on  the  22d,  which  augmented  the  extraordinary  melange,  en- 
camped at  that  place,  to  about  3.2()0  men  ;  and  with  this  disorgan- 
ized body.  General  Winder  rashly  kept  his  position  during  the  night, 
within  eight  miles  of  four  or  five  thousand  veteran  troops,  who  ought 
to  have  marched  upon  and  routed  him.  For,  according  to  the  report 
of  an  officer  who  passed  the  night  of  the  22d  of  August  at  the  Old 
Fields,  such  was  the  laxity  of  discipline,  and  the  disorder  of  the 
camp,  that  it  was  as  open  all  night  as  a  race  field,  and  the  sailoksf 
and  militia  as  noisy  as  if  at  a  fair  ;  and  the  countersign  to  be  heard 
fifty  yards  when  a  sentry  challenged.' 

*  General  Stansbury's  brigade,  of  Baltimore  militia,  had  reached 
Bladensburgh  the  evening  before ;  the  distinguished  revolutionary 
veteran,  Colonel  Beall,  with  a  body  of  militia  from  Annapolis,  and  the 
fifth  regiment  of  Baltimore  volunteers,  with  a  party  of  riflemen,  were 
ander  march  for  the  same  place. 

*  It  appears  from  Admiral  Cockburn's  official  letter  of.  the  27th 
August,  that  he  went  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  from  Mount  Calvert 
^o  Marlborough,  to  confer  with  General  Ross,  with  respect  to  ultejrior 
operations  ;  that  they  promptly  determined  to  march  against  Wash- 
ington, and  agreed,  that  the  army  should  advance,  and  the  sailors 
and  marine  artillery,  then  at  Pig  point,  be  ordered  forward,  to  join 
them  at  the  encampment  of  the  night ;  the  marines  of  the  ships  t6.  be 
left  at  Marlborough  for  the  protection  of  their  sick,  lame,  provision 
and  water  craft.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution.  General  Ross 
moved  five  miles  out  of  Marlborough,  on  the  road  to  the  long  Old 
Fields,  and  encamped — no  doubt  to  give  time  for  the  sailors  and 
marine  artillery  to  get  up,  and  to  see  what  effect  his  movement  would 
produce  on  the  American  army.  Major  Peter,  with  his  detachment, 
had  been  sent  out,  in  the  morning,  to  feel  the  enemy  at  Marlborough  ; 
he  met  their  advanced  guard  a  mile  or  two  from  that  place,  skirmish- 
ed with  it,  and,  without  consequences,  fell  back  to  the  Old  Fields.' 

*  The  President,  who  had,  with  his  suite,  arrived  in  camp  the  night 
before,  remained  with  the  troops  until  evening,  when  he  retired  to 
Washington,  and  the  troops  very  judiciously  broke  up  their  camp,  and 
followed  him  across  the  Eastern  branch,  orders  having  been  previous- 
ly transmitted  to  Stansbury,  Beall,  and  the  5th  regiment  of  Baltimore 
volunteers,  to  take  post  near  Bladensburgh.' 

*  Next  to  a  general  action,  or  a  continued  flight,  these  were  the  very 
movements  the  British  General  most  desired  ;  they  consummated  his 
wishes,  and  removed  all  anxiety,  by  putting  his  rear  and  flanks  in 
safety,  and,  placing  the  whole  force  of  his  adversary  in  his  front ;  I 
am  well  assured  by  the  inhabitants,  that  General  Ross's  patroles  were, 
before  midnight,  on  the  ground  which  bad  been  abandoned  by  the 
American  troops,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  attacked  them 
before  day,  if  they  had  continued  stationary  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  he 

enemy — but  to  throw  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  an  approaching  one,  is  a 
rule  eatirely  new,  and  cannot  iail  to  immortalize  the  discoverer. 
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certainly  understood  the  nature  of  the  ground  General  Winder  occo* 
pted,  and  the  order  of  his  encampment,  which  was  readily  procured 
by  spies/ 

*  The  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  procui^,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing disposition  to  the  adverse  troops,  during  the  night  of  the  2Sd 
of  August.  The  main  body  of  the  American  army  lay  in  the  city» 
near  the  lower  bridge  of  the  Eastern  Branch  ;  Stansbury*s  brigade, 
the  fifth  regiment  of  Baltimore  volunteers,  about  one  hundred  riflemen 
and  two  companies  of  artillery  from  the  same  place,  near  Bladens*' 
burgh ;  Colonel  Beall,  with  a  regiment  of  militia,  at  an  undefined 
point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Patuxent» 
supposed  to  be  nearly  equi-distant  from  Marlborough  and  Bladens- 
burgh,  and  not  nearer  than  nine  miles  to  either.  T^he  British  Vmy 
occupied  a  camp,  near  the  Ions  Old  Fields ;  two  hundred  marines 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Uobyns,  were  stationed  at  Marlbo- 
tough  ;  and  their  water  craft  was  lefl  at  Mount  Calvert.' 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  retreat  of  the  American  forces  to 
the  city,  was  injudicious.  Had  I  commanded  at  the  Old  Fields,  with 
liberty  to  exercise  my  own  judgment,  1  should  have  oflfered  the  ene- 
my a  free  passage  to  the  city,  instead  of.  attempting  to  oppose  him, 
in  a  pitched  battle,  with  a  body  of  citizens  without  organization  or 
discipline  ;  nine  tenths  of  whom  had  never  seen  a  priming  burnt  in 
hostility,  and  the  whole  of  them  strangers  to  an  order  of  battle  ;  and 
hazarding  every  thing  on  my  own  discretion  I  should  have  preferred 
pushing  forward  the  corps  of  Stansbury,  Beall  and  Sterret,  with  or* 
ders  to  precipitate  themselves  upon  Marlborough,  cut  up  the  marines, 
and  destroy  the  stores  at  that  place,  at  day-break  of  the  24th,  and 
to  press  forward  at  the  same  time  an  elite  party,  with  a  few  field  pieces, 
to  capture  or  sink  the  water  craft  at  Mount  Calvert.  As  soon  as 
aightfall,  1  would  have  cleared  my  camp  and  its  vicinity  of  observers, 
and  pushed  a  heavy  picket  of  observation,  with  alert  patroles,  to  the 
verge  of  the  enemy's  position  ;  I  should  then  have  silently  drawn  off 
lipon  the  road  towards  Alexandria,  until  I  fell  in  with  that  which 
leads  directly  to  Marlborough,  and,  with  the  necessary  precautions 
to  prevent  surprise,  my  men  should  there  have  reposed  on  their  arms^ 
Independent  of  the  apprehensions  excited  by  this  ruse  de  guerre,  the 
attack  of  General  Stansbury  would  have  been  the  signal  for  General 
Ross  to  fall  back,  and  1  should  have  accompanied  him ;  while  our 
corps  at  Marlborough,  having  done  their  business  at  that  place,  would 
have  retired,  obstructing  the  roads,  and  taking  possession  of  those 
difficult  heights  on  the  right  of  Charles  Creek,  to  oppose  and  harrass 
the  British  General  in  front,  whilst  the  main  body  pressed  his  rear. 
The  effect  would  have  been  to  cripple  and  disgrace  him. 

*  But  I  will  suppose  that  the  attack  on  General  Ross's  rear  at 
Marlborough  had  failed  to  induce  him  to  retrograde,  and  that  he  had 
pressed  forward  for  the  city  ;  fifty  dragoons,  with  their  regimental 
axes,  would  have  sufficed  to  obstruct  the  bridges  in  season  ;  the  corps 
of  Stansbury  would  have  closed  in  on  his  right  flank,  and  the  main 
body  would  have  found  him  so  much  employ  in  rear,  as  to  prevent  his 
front  from  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  longer  he  persevered  the  more 
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doperate  woold  haye  become  his  coDdition.  Id  fine,  It  would  hare 
been  more  honourable  to  hare  harassed  him  into  the  city,  than  to 
iy  before  him  ;  and  if  he  had  entered  it  under  such  circumstances, 
the  whole  countrj  would  ha?e  been  up  in  arms  against  him,  and  he 
Would  never  have  got  back  to  bis  shipping. 

'  But  the  morning  of  the  fatal  24th  arrived,  and  we  find  President 
Madison  and  his  cabinet  surveying  the  lower  bridge  of  the  Eastern 
Branch,  half  a  mile  long,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  arrjyed  for 
ks  defence.  I  have  never  been  able  to  account  for  the  infatuation, 
which  could  have  produced  the  apprehension  that  the  enemy  would 
attempt  the  city  by  that  route  ;  for  if  a  plank  had  not  been  removed, 
this  bridge  would  have  been  found  more  difficult  than  that  of  Lodi, 
because  it  could  have  been  enfiladed  by  the  perpendicular  fire  of  a 
triple  range  of  heavy  cannon,  and  by  cross  fires  from  above  and  below 
H,  and  it  could  also  have  been  flanked  by  an  armed  schooner  and  a 
aloop  of  war  lying  in  the  stream ;  besides,  it  had  a  draw  near  thii 
western  end,  which,  when  raised,  would  have  formed  an  impassable 
barrier,  and  if  pierced  with  a  double  range  of  loop  holes  would  have 
furnished  a  safe  cover  for  the  destructive  fire  of  musketry,  to  whlth 
that  of  two  or  three  thousand  infantry,  from  the  shore  and  the  bank, 
could  have  been  added  ;  but  if  we  abstract  every  species  of  missile 
Weapon,  this  defile  could  have  been  effectually  obstructed  by  half  a 
dozen  axmen  in  an  hour,  or  by  a  single  individual  with  a  few  barrels 
of  powder,  in  five  minutes.  To  suppose  that  an  experienced  officer, 
with  an  accurate  map  of  the  country  before  him,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  obstacles  which  might  be  opposed  to  his  march,  should,  without 
artillery,  attempt  the  passage  of  a  defile  thus  susceptible  of  defence^ 
betrayed  an  excess  of  folly  bordering  on  insanity.  [*] 

*  The  flotilla  men  and  marines  had  placed  some  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery  on  the  rising  ground  above  the  bridge,  and  seemed  tenacioua 
of  the  honour  of  defending  the  post.[t]  This  corps  I  understood  was 
not  subject  to  General  Winder's  orders ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
had  the  nominal  direction  of  it,  but  it  was  actually  under  the  coffl- 

[**]  Not  contented  with  this  tirade  upon  the  cabinet,  the  general  has  intro- 
duoed  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  who,  it  seems,  made  a  part  of  this  ex* 
tnordinaryooancil,  which,  he  says,  was  held  in  General  Wioder's  tefUf  and 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  War  is  made  to  give  opinions  aboat  pontoons,  Spc. 
On  all  this,  we  shall  but  remark,  that  the  general's  terU  happened  to  be  a 
snug  brick  house,  and  that  instead  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  War,  of  the 
Treasury  and  Navy^-the  cabinet,  on  that  occasion,  was  composed  of  the  Pre- 
sident, General  winder,  Commodore  Tingey,  several  military  men,  and  Mr. 
Rush,  who  it  seems  united  in  opinion  that  the  enemy  i^ould  approach  by  the 
Eastern  Branch  bridge.  An  express,  however,  arrived  during  the  sitting,- 
which  terminated  that  and  their  speculations  togeOier :  **  after  which,"  says 
Mr.  Rash,  in  his  report  to  the  committee,  **  came  the  SecrtJtary  of  War,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.*'    See  page     of  the  Documents. 

[f  ]  This  assertion  is  wholly  unfounded.  So  far  from  being  desirous  of  main- 
taining this  post.  Commodore  Barney  was  anxious  to  join  the  army,  and 
seemed  to  consider  his  being  left  there  as  a  degradation.  **  Am  I  and  my 
corps,"  he  said  **•  to  be  kept  at  a  post  that  a  corporal  and  six  men  are  compe- 
tent to  defend.'* 
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mand  of  the  President.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  practice,  so  de- 
mtrtdlj  exploded,  as  that  of  emplojing  men  under  more  than  one 
independent  Chief,  where  a  united  effort  was  required,  should  have 
prevailed  at  that  crisis.[*] 

*  Whilst  the  day  was  thus  wasted  on  our  part,  the  British  General* 
to  save  his  troops  as  much  as  possible  from  the  excessire  heat,  had 
at  an  early  hour  put  them  in  motion,  directly  for  Bladensbiirgh* 
twelve  miles  from  his  camp,  and  passed  the  long  Old  Fields  about  4 
o'clock,  A.  M.  which  brought  him  within  eight  miles,  (barely  an  hour's 
ride)  from  the  position  of  the  American  corps,  near  the  hastem 
branch  ;  and  yet  the  commander  had  no  intimation  of  this  decisive 
movement,  until  about  1 1  o'clock,  when  a  private  gentleman,  wh# 
bad  spent  the  preceding  evening  with  General  Ross,  announced  his 
approach  by  the  way  of  Bladensburgb. 

*  The  alarm,  caused  by  this  intelligence,  could  not  be  concealed 
'  from  the  troops ;  it  impaired  their  con6dence  in  their  leaders,  and* 

damped  their  ardour ;  and  the  hurry  of  the  march  to  the  ground  of 
action,  through  heat  and  dust,  disqualified  them  for  manly  exertion 
and  an  obstinate  resistance  :  in  this  movement,  we  have  another  evi- 
dence of  the  President's  actual  command ;  the  troops  subject  to  the 
especial  order  of  General  Winder,  marched  uuder  his  authority,  but 
Commodore  Barney,  with  his  flotilla  men.  and  Major  Miller,  with 
the  marines,  moved  by  direction  of  the  President ' 

IOf  the  order  of  battle  which  followed  on  our  part  the  General  says :] 
t  is  in  vain  that  professional  men  shall  search  for  the  excellencies 
of  this  disposition,  in  the  parts,  or  in  the  whole  ;  in  the  advantages  of 
a  single  point,  or  the  combination  of  all ;  whether  viewed  in  respect 
of  the  principles  and  maxims  of  war,  ancient  or  modem,  or  with  re- 
ference to  the  incidents  of  a  desultory  warfare,  which  are  not  ledu* 
cible  to  fixed  rules  ;  it  is  void  of  plan  or  proportion,  concert  or  co« 
operation  ;  and  the  naked  truth  is  the  best  apology  for  it,  that  is,  it 
was  formed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  by  pieces,  and  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  many  different  Chiefs,  without  pre-concert,  principle,  or  de- 
sign. Shall  I  expose  the  particular  faults  of  this  disposition  ?  It- 
would  not  reward  the  pains.  A  few  remarks  will  suffice  :  if  the 
enemy  had  been  obliged  to  pass  the  bridge,  and  it  could  not  have 
been  removed  or  obstructed,  then  the  greatest  force  should  have  been 
brought  to  oppose  them  in  debouching  from  the  defile ;  but  the  dis- 
position actually  made,  served  only  to  expose  the  artillery  to  cap- 
ture, or  (by  its  sudden  flight  and  that  of  its  light  covering  party)  to 
increase  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  and  depress  the  spirits  of  the 
American  front.  But  as  the  Eastern  branch  was  every  where  forda- 
ble,  and  a  considerate  judicious  antagonist  would  have  crossed  the 
creek  at  the  forks,  and  turned  the  left  flank  of  what  was  called  the 
first  line' ;  the  disposition  was  feeble,  injudicious,  and  ineffectual*. 
It  is  true,  the  temerity  of  the  enemy,  and  his  contempt  for  his  anta- 
gonbt,  gave  ^is  disposition  a  different  character;  but  then  it  was  toe 

[•]  This  praotioe  has  no  existenoe  but  amoQgeiirselves,  and  is  too  absoid 
to  deserve  an  existence  any  where. 
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denote  from  the  defile  to  command  it ;  too  remote  from  the  adTaneed 
battery  to  support  it ;  intrinsitallj  too  feeble  to  resist  the  shock  of 
the  enemy's  whole  force  ;  and  too  distant  from,  what  was  called  tbc^^ 
second  line,  to  be  seasonably  supported  by  it. 

*  To  hare  corrected  these  faults,  Commodore  Barney,  with  the  ma- 
rines, his  flotilla  men,  and  CoL  Beall's  militia,  should  have  been* 
pushed  forward'  until  he  could  have  placed  his  battery  on  General 
Stansbury's  right,  and  formed  his  line  on  that  flank,  in  the  margin  of 
the  wood  ;  and  simultaneously  with,  or  anterior  to  this  movement,  the 
regular  troops  under  that  excellent  officer  Lieut.  Col.  Scott,  and  the 
corps  of  Gen.  Smith,  should  have  been  pushed  forward  by  the  short* 
est  and  readiest  route  ;  the  former  to  flank  the  Baltimore  volunteers 
on  the  left,  and  the  latter  to  have  formed  a  second  line  at  supporting 
distance,  with  orders  to  both  flanking  corps  to  close  on  the  enemy, 
and  to  the  second  line,  to  fill  up  every  chasm  which  might  happen  in 
the  first.  The  enemy  thus  encompassed  by  6,000  men,  it  would  not 
have  been  an  afi*air  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  they  must  have  laid  downr 
their  arms.  The  General  and  Admiral  would  have  paid  for  their 
temerity  ;  and  the  panic  struck  rear  division  must  have  fallen,  together 
with  the  marines  at  Marlborough,  before  it  could  have  retraced  itsr 
steps  to  that  place. 

^  The  reader  will  perceive  by  turning  to  Admiral  Cockburn^s  ac- 
count of  this  affiEiir,  that  Gen.  Ross,  by  his  self-confidence,  or  his  con- 
tempt for  his  enemy,  or  his  impatience  and  impetuosity  of  temper^ 
sacrificed  every  advantage  of  discipline,  experience  and  professional 
skill,  by  intemperately  rushing  on  to  battle  with  1 ,500  men  only,* 
half  conquered  by  fatigue,  and  in  great  disorder.     The  attack  was 
made  with  the  light  brigade  only-— the  right  wing  led  by  Col.  Brooke 
of  the  44th  regiment,  and  the  left  by  Col.  Thornton  of  the  84tb. 
These  corps  crossed  the  bridge  in  disorder,  and  the  skirmishers  ad- 
vanced in  loose  order,  and  forced  the  battery  and  riflemen  on  the  lefV 
of  the  bridge,  when  a  retreat  of  Stansbury*s  line  immediately  follow- 
ed.    Whilst  this  easy  victory  was  gained  by  the  British  right  wing, 
Col.  Thornton,  with  the  left,  pushed  up  the 'turnpike  road,  and  was 
about  to  take  the  6th  Baltimore  regiment  in  flank,  when  it  also  gave 
way.     Thornton  now  advanced,  crossed  the  conduit,  and  ascended' 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  but  was  so  warmly  received  by  Bar- 
ney's battery  of  three  18  pounders,  that  after  some  pause  and  fluctua-. 
tion,  he  turned  to  his  left,  and  displayed  against  the  marines  and  sea*' 
men,  armed  with  muskets  and  three  12  pounders.     This  little,  but 
valorous  corps,  compelled  him  to  give  a  new  direction  to  his  march, 
which  he  now  inclined  towards  a  wood,  probably  with  a  view  of  turn-' 
ing  the  right  of  the  American  line.     Here  he  was  again  met  by  Coh 
Beall,  who,  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  rounds,   retreated  under  or* 
dere  previou$ly  received  from  Oen.  Wmder^l*]  which  put  an  end  to  the 
betttle*    These  orders  for  retreat,  I  consider  as  unfortunate— because 
of  my  confidence  in  the  materials  which  composed,  what  was  called, 
the  second  line.    Major  Peter's  command,  (a  corps  of  well-trained 

[*]  See  Letters  of  Mr.  John  E.  Howard,  page  786  of  the  Memoirs,  Vol.  1. 
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drtfHery)  with  Stall's  and  Dayids^n's  coropaniei  of  infontiy,  wovld 
have  breasted  any  equal  number,  no  matter  of  what  country  or  corps ; 
and  if  this  detachment  had  been  joined  to  the  regular  troops,  under 
Lieut.  Col.  Scott,  who  impatiently  expected  the  enemy,  the  exhaust- 
ed Britons  must  have  surrendered  in  a  few  minutes,  or  been  disper- 
sed ;  and  if  Magruder's  regiment  had  been  pushed  forward  and  made 
to  turn  Thornton's  flank  and  rear,  he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of 
the  right  wing  ;  whilst  Col.  Brent's  regiment,  held  in  reserve,  could 
have  CO' operated  to  the  right  or  left,  if  necessary. 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  disorder  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ame- 
rican left,  it  is  believed  that  the  troops  on  the  right  in  general^  re- 
treated in  good  order.  It  was  not  too  late  to  think  of  the  defence  of 
the  Capitol  ;  but  it  was  thought  too  late  to  efifect  that  object*  and  the 
next  best  thini^  was  to  continue  the  retreat ;  by  this  decision,  the 
armed  citizens  of  the  district,  the  militia,  the  marines,  the  flotilla- 
ttien,  and  Xh*-  regular  troops,  with  600  gallant  Virginia  volunteers, 
under  Col.  Minor,  making  a  force  of  more  than  4,000  combatants, 
were  commanded  to  abandon  to  a  ruthless  enemy,  not  only  the  seat 
of  empire,  but  the  houses,  the  property,  the  wives  and  the  children 
of  the  citizens.  The  order  was  received  with  an  anguish  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  express.  That  regularity  of  movement  which 
had  been  previously  observed,  was  destroyed  ;  the  troops  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  uncontrollable  feelings,  which  fatigue,  exhaustion, 
privation,  disappointment  and  despair,  will  always  produce  ;  and  the 
army  was  in  effect  dissolved. 

'  The  enemy  having  refreshed  themselves  at  Bladensburgh,  moved 
on  towards  the  City,  which  they  entered  with  about  200  men  ;  and  so 
complete  was  the  conquest,  that  when  this  party  withdrew  to  their 
camp  at  two  miles  distance «  a  single  sentinel,  who  had  been  acciden- 
tally lefl  on  post,  near  the  office  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  kept 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  central  part  of  the  metropolis  until  next 
morning.*  [*] 

We  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  concluding  act  of  the  drama, 
in  relation  to  which,  our  historian  has  thought  proper  to  be  pro- 
foundly silent. 

[*]  Nothing  can  more  coocluiively  prove  the  desolate,  spiritless  and  bead- 
less  condition  of  our  army,  than  these  facts  :— 200  meo  burn  the  Capitot, 
and  a  single  centinel  holds  possession  of  the  City  from  the  evening  of  the  24th 
to  the  morniog  of  the  25th ! ! 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  safety  of  the  army  required  retreat,  did  this 
(act  put  an  end  to  every  thing  like  spirit  and  enterprise  on  our  part  ?  Where 
was  that  agony  of  feeling,  which  Smith  has  described  as  sufiered  by  himself 
and  his  Brigade,  because  marched  from  the  Capitol  ?  Was  not  it  sufficient 
to  have  produced  a  partisan  corps  which  would  have  saved  the  city  from 
this  last  disgrace  ?  or  bad  their  superfluous  courage  all  oozed  out  at  (heir 
fingers'  ends,  by  the  time  they  reached  their  own  houses  ?  'Tis,  probably,  in 
vain  to  inquire;  as  it  also  is,  how  the  General^ould  have  expected  his  r%ht 
wing  at  the  Capitol,  when  he  expressly  directed  its  retreat  by  the  George- 
town road?  which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  considerably  wide  of  that  lead- 
ing to  the  Capitol.  «<  <  When  you  retreat,'  said  be, ' remember  to  do  it  by 
the  Geoigetown  road'— 'pointing  at  the  same  time  to  one  leading  into  the 
conntiy.''  See  Mr.  Law's  testimony,  page  316,  of  the  DocmneDts. 
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'  lii  the  general  dispoeitiona  made  for  defence,  Fort  Washu^* 
ten  (the  key  of  the  water  communication  to  Alexandria,  George- 
towD  and  the  Oiiy)  was  not  forgotten.     A  competent  and  regUf* 
fair  garrison  was  given  to  it,  and  its  batteries  put  in  a  condition 
(according  to  Colonel  Wadsworth's  report)  that  would  have 
enabled  it  to  repel  any  attempt  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  to  pass  or 
to  carry  it     It  had,  however,  its  weak  side.     From  the  north  it 
was  overlooked  by  a  ridge  of  high  land,  running  parallel  with 
the  river,  on  which  was  erected  a  block  house ;  but  not  of  a 
character  sufficiently  strong  to  defend  either  itself  or  the  fort, 
without  the  aid  of  a  covering  party.    This,  therefore,  was  provi- 
ded for  it,  and  Gen.  Young,  with  a  brigade  of  450  infantry  and 
a  few  artillerists,  occupied  the  ridge  already  described,  and  the 
iroads  leading  to  it.     Such  was  the  situation  of  things  at  this 
point  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  when  Gen.  Winder, 
considering  the  fort  untenable,^  despatched  an  order  to  Briga- 
dier Youne,  to  cross  the  Potomac  immediately ;  and  to  Capt. 
Dyson,  to  follow  the  example  so  soon  as  he  had  reason  to  expect 
an  attack  on  his  rear.     The  Secretary  of  War,  having  received 
an  intimation  of  this  order,  and  fearing  that  its  effects  would  be 
mischievous,  immediately  despatched  a  counter  order,  instruct- 
ing Gen.  Young  to  hold  fast  his  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Fort, 
until  assured  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  and  about  to  attack 
him ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  keep  his  videttes  well  posted  on 
every  road.t     The  General,  whom  this  instruction  found  in  the 
act  of  crossing  the  Potomac,  hastened  to  resume  his  position  on 
Oxen-HiiK  and  immediately  sent  back  the  express,  with  advice 
that  he  was  doing  so.     The  carrier  of  the  message,  not  finding 
the  Secretary,  delivered  it  to  the  President  and  Gen.  Win- 
der ;  and  took  back  their  orders,  that  the  Brigade  should  pursue 
its  first  intention,  and  pass  the  Potomac.     The  issue  is  sufficient- 
ly known.     Two  days  after  the  British  army  had  retreated  to 
the  Potomac,  Capt.  Dyson,  without  either  seeing  or  hearing  an 
enemy,  dismantled  the  fort  and  crossed  the  river !     The  event 
has  shown  that  there  would  have  been  no  hazard  in  leaving 
Gen.  Young  in  his  covering  position  ;  nor  will  any  one  believe 
that,  had  he  been  left  in  it,  either  the  loss  incurred  at  Alexandria, 
or  the  disgrace  suffered  at  Fort  Washington,  would  have  taken 
place.     His  patroles  would  have  kept  him  advised  of  Ross's 
movements ;  his  communications  with  the  City  would  have  been 
re-established,  and  his  authority  and  example  would  have  forti- 
fied the  mind,  or  at  least  restrained  the  madness  of  Capt.  Dyson 
— and  in  either  case,  the  post  would  have  been  secure,  and  its 
flag  not  dishonoured* 

Fourth*    The  blunders  detailed  under  the  last  head,  were  no 
doubt  sufficient  to  account  for  the  loss  of  a  battle,  or  the  cap- 

•  See  Gra.  Tooog^s  Report.  t  Idem. 
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ture  of  a  city-^but  as  tfiese  must  hare  had  their  caases,  it  was 
but  just,  (if  they  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  General,)  that 
the  public  should  know  whence  they  came ;  and  that,  in  par* 
ticular,  they  should  be  informed,  that  *  General  Winder,  har* 
'  rassed  by  orders^  admanitionSf  ministerial  inietferences^  and 
^  Presidential  reviews,  found  his  self-confidence  staggered,  and 
^  bis  reliance  on  his  own  resources,  impaired— which,'  adds  the 
historian,  ^  must  ever  be  the  case,  in  military  operations,  where 
^  every  movement  is  superintended^  and  liable  to  be  controlled^  fry 
^  a  superior  authority? 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that  one,  who  thus  saw  and  de- 
nounced the  mischievous  character  of  these  interferences,  should 
not  have  gone  on,  to  note  the  times  and  places  of  their  occur- 
rence ;  and  more  especially,  that  he  should  have  omitted  to 
designate,  openly  and  directly,  the  meddler^  who  had  thus  invaded 
the  authority,  disturbed  the  plans,  and  even  deranged  the  facul- 
ties, of  the  commanding  General.  To  supply  this  desideratum  in 
the  Memoirs,  is  the  object  of  our  present  endeavour;  and,  the 
better  to  avoid  all  imputation  of  partiality  or  prejudice,  we  shall 
be  careful  to  employ  only  documents  of  acknowledged  authen- 
ticity, and,  (so  far  as  may  be  possible,)  to  make  the  delinquent 
the  expositor  of  bis  own  offences.  Before,  however,  we  enter 
on  the  details  connected  with  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  glance  at  the  disagreements  which  existed  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  all  the  evils 
which  belong  to  the  case. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  during  the  summer  of  1813,  an 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  Capital,  was  created  by  the  ascent  of' 
the  British  fleet  up  the  Potomac,  as  high  as  the  Kettle  Bottoms ; 
and  that,  on  this  occasion,  (there  being  no  general  officer  of  the 
army  within  the  District,)  the  Secretary  of  War  stationed  him- 
self, for  a  week  or  ten  days,  near  Fort  Washington — where  had 
been  brought  together  a  few  regular  troops  and  militia.  This 
movement,  on  his  part,  was  promptly  met  by  a  corresponding 
one,  on  that  of  his  colleague,  (colonel  Monroe,)  who  took  upon 
himself  the  partizan  duties,  of  reconnoitring  the  enemy  and  re- 
porting their  progress,  &c.  &c.  With  these  views,  and  adhering 
to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Potomac,  this  gentleman  counter- 
marched the  fleet,  and  descended  the  river,  as  far  as  Blackstone's 
island.  Discovering  there  an  hospital  establishment,  which 
Admiral  Warren  had  left  behind  him,  he  instantly  conceived  the 
project  of  freshening  his  revolutionary  laurels,  by  attacking  and 
carrying  off  this  collection  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  invalids.  But 
to  this  end,  he  required  troops  in  whom  he  could  better  confide 
than  in  the  neighbouring  militia ;  and  accordingly,  despatched  an 
aid-de-camp  for  one  ot  the  two  battalions  of  United  States  in* 
fantry,  then  at  Fort  Washington.    This  was  refused  by  the  War 
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minister ;  and,  what  was  perhaps  more  offensive,  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  refusal  were  so  fall  and  conclastve,  as  left  no 

flaasible  ground  for  cavil  or  objection.  Hinc  illse  lachryms ! 
[ere  was  the  mortal  offence  :  The  conduct  of  the  Secretary 
was  considered  as  an  act  of  defiance — a  signal  for  hostilities — 
a  wager  of  battle,  against  the  supremacy  of  Virginia, — ^and  was 
accordingly  to  be  punished  in  the  person  of  the  perpetrator,  as 
such  high  contumacy  might  be  found  to  merit. 

The  means  for  carrying  into  effect  this  resolution  (as  may  be 
readily  imagined)  were  not  over-nice.  Cunning  and  deception 
were  the  principal  agents ;  but  to  these  were  given  an  extension, 
activity,  and  flagitiousness,  which  altered  their  character,  if  not 
their  names,  and  even  sublimated  them  into  crimes  against  the 
state.  In  a  word,  it  was  soon  found,  that  to  render  the  war  dis- 
astrous orinefScient,  was  the  channel  through  which  the  Secre- 
tary could  be  most  certainly  and  seriously  assailed.  But  to  exe- 
cute this  plan  was  less  easy  than  to  imagine  it ;  because,  like  all 
others  intended  to  operate  on  masses  of  men,  it  required  agents, 
who  should  unite  fidelity,  discretion,  and  intelligence ;  and  such 
were  not  to  be  found,  but  with  difficulty.  Under  this,  or  some 
similar  reasoning,  the  colonel  steeled  himself  for  the  occupation, 
and  became,  in  a  great  degree,  the  executor  of  his  own  project. 
It  is  not,  however,  our  intention,  nor  is  it  proper  at  present  to 
follow  him  through  all  the  steps  of  this  patriotic  career,  but 
what  is  necessary  we  will  do. — We  will  note  a  single  case^  which 
cannot  fail  to  illustrate  the  rest,  and  distinctly  explain  the  secret 
of  his  miUtary  movements  in  defence  of  the  Capital. 

The  plan  of  campaign,  for  1814,  consisted  of  two  distinct, 
but  simultaneous  operations ;  the  one  directed  against  Maiden — 
the  other  against  Kingston  or  Montreal,  as  circumstances  might 
dictate.  When  the  time  approached  for  making  the  former  of 
these  attacks,  General  Harrison  found  himself  too  weak  for  the 
task  assigned  him,  and  required  a  reinforcement  of  Kentucky- 
Militia.  He  was  accordingly  instructed  to  take  ^  so  many  of 
these  as  he  might  deem  necessary  to  the  object  ,*^  and  under  this 
authority,  called  into  service  the  volunteer  corps  of  Governor 
Shelby.  The  public  have  not  forgotten,  and  will  not  soon  for- 
get, the  services  of  this  Western  Chief,  and  his  followers.  They 
emphatically,  were  the  conquerors  of  Maiden ;  for  without  their 
aid,  the  General  would  not  have  felt  himself  justified  in  prose- 
cuting the  expedition ;  and,  in  this  case,  beside  the  disgrace  to 
the  army.  Perry's  naval  victory  would  have  been  comparatively 
barren.  What,  on  this  highly  interesting  occasion,  was  the  con- 
duct of  our  intriguer  ?  Does  he  lend  himself  to  the  success  of 
this,  great  national  object — to  the  recovery  of  Maiden,  and  the 
extinction  of  an  Indian  war,  that  was  ravaging  our  frontier, 
and  wasting  our  resources?    No.— The  absence  of  both  the 
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President  and  Secretary  of  War,  was  a  circumstance  too  propi- 
tious to  his  Tiews,  to  be  permitted  to  escape  without  notice  or 
employment ;  be  accordingly  hastens  to  approach  a  clerk  of 
the  department,  and  endeavours  to  deceive  him  into  a  recall  of 
l&e  ordertj  which  had  been  given  by  the  Secretary,  and  approved 
by  the  President.  ^^  Can  you  not,''  said  he,  ^*  direct  the  gover- 
nor of  Kentucky,  not  to  march  his  volunteers  to  Harrison  ^"  The 
question  met  with  a  prompt  denial  (on  the  part  of  the  person 
kiterroeated)  that  he  possessed  the  power,  and  a  pretty  distinct 
intimation,  diat  if  he  did  possess,  he  would  not  thus  employ  it* 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  and  with  the  benent  of  the 
important  fact  last  stated,  as  an  interpreter  of  the  colonePs 
future  conduct,  we  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out, 
viz«  the  exposition  of  that  mischievous  agency  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Gen.  Wilkinson,  the  loss  of  the  battle  iand  the  de- 
struction of  the  Capitol,  are  to  be  principally  ascribed* 

^  Calling,'  says  Mr.  Monroe,  ^  on  the  President  the  morning 
'  of  the  18th  of  August,  he  informed  me  that  the  enemy  had 

*  entered  the  Patuxent  in  considerable  force,  and  were  landing 
^  at  Benedict.  I  remarked  that  this  City  (Washington)  waff 
^  their  object*     He  concurred  in  the  opinion.     I  offered  to  pro- 

*  ceed  immediately  to  Benedict  with  a  troop  of  horse,  to  ob« 

*  serve  their  force  and  report  it,  with  my  opinion  of  their  ob- 
Ejects;  and  should  they  advance  on  the  City,  to  retire  before 
« them,  communicating  regularly  their  movements  to  the  go- 
^  vemment.    This  proposal  was  acceded  to.' 

The  duty  which  the  Secretary  of  State  had  thus  prescribed 
ibr  himself,  and  to  which  the  President  so  promptly  eave  his 
assent,  was  one  strictly  military^  and  within  the  sphere  of  known 
and  acknowledged  officers ; — ^and  appears  to  have  been  prof- 
fered by  the  one,  and  authorized  by  the  other,  without  any  pre- 
concert with  the  Commanding  General  or  the  War  Depart- 
ment ;  and  probably  (as  we  hope)  without  reflecting,  but  cer- 
tainly without  regarding,  that  so  far  as  principles,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, were  concerned,  it  would  be  just  as  proper  to  invest  him 
with  the  command  of  an  army,  as  with  that  of  a  troop.  Nor  is 
it  less  important  to  remark,  that,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  St. 
Denys,  so  in  this,  the  first  step  invohed  all  the  difficulty ;  for 
after  booting,  spurring,  and  mounting,  we  find  the  Secretary 
entertaining  no  doubt,  but  that  the  leader  of  a  /ew,  might,  with 
very  little  dexterity,  be  metamorphosed  into  the  leader  of  many. 
This  march  of  ambition  to  power  will,  however,  be  best  under-  * 
stood  from  the  Secretary's  own  details. 

Writing  from  Aguasco  Mills,  on  the  30th  of  August,  he  in- 
forms the  President,  that  ^  since  his  arrival  at  8  o'clock,  a.  u. 

*  We  do  not  make  this  statement  lightly,  nor  without  being  prepared  to 
prove  it* 
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<  he  had  been  four  miles  off  Benediet,  at  Butler'e  Milk,  whesc 
^  it  was  reported,  the  eoeinyy  on  his  march,  had  arriyed.    The 

*  report  was  unfounded*  The  enemy  landed  yesterday  at  Be^ 
*'  nedict,  and  advanced  his  pickets  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
'  that  mill,  for  security  only.     From  a  height  between  that  miH 

*  and  the  Patuxent,  I  had  a  view  of  their  shipping ;  but  being  ai 
'  the  distance  of  three  miles,  and  having  no  glass,  we  could  not 
'count  them.  We  shall  take  better  views  in  the  evening. 
*'  The  general  idea  is,  that  they  are  still  debaiising  their  troops, 
'  the  number  of  which  I  have  not  obtained  any  satis&ctory  m- 
^  formation  of.  The  general  idea  also  is,  that  Washington  is 
'  their  object,  but  of  this  I  can  form  no  opinion  at  this  ^me^^ 
This  letter  is  sagely  concluded  with  the  following  discovery : 

*  that  Ae  best  security  a|ainst  the  attempt,  will  be  an  adequate 
^  preparation  to  repel  it.^ 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  this  first  reconnoitring 
sketch,  though  perfectly  innocent,  was  rather  unpromising,  and 
by  no  means  entitled  its  author  to  the  baton  of  a  Field  Manhal. 
Besides  containing  a  good  deal  that  might  have  been  very  safely 
omitted,  it  omits  every  thing  that  could  have  been  at  all  useful.  Of 
genercU  idea^  or  in  other  words,  common  report,  there  is  enough 
-*but  nothing  special — nothing' calculated  to  enlighten  the  ca- 
binet, or  assist  the  General ;  nothing  acquired  in  a  way  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  either,  or  of  both.  He  indeed  saw 
fihips,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  even  to  count  them ;  he  heard 
that  the  enemy's  object  was  Washington,  but  notwithstanding 
his  prediction  of  the  1 8th,  could  not  notb  form  any  opinion  on 
that  head ;  he  was  told,  that  they  were  debavking  troops,  but 
not  being  near  enough  to  count  the  ships,  was  nescessarily  too 
&r  off  to  number  the  men ;  he  had  besides  forgotten  his  teles- 
cope, and  forgotten  also,  that  by  shortening  the  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  his  object,  he  might  do  pretty  well  without 
a  telescope  ;^-in  a  word,  the  note  contained  not  one  new  or 
important  fact,  and  but  one  common-place  opinionj  which,  at 
the  time  it  was  given,  was  not  worth  a  straw. 

His  second  sketch  is  a  pendant  for  the  first.  The  evening 
tiews^  (which  he  promised  should  be  better,)  turned  out  to  be 
worse  than  those  of  the  morning;  and  it  was  not  till  the  31st  that, 
from  a  very  commanding  height,  he  saw  and  counted  the  ene- 
mjp'a  fleet,  to  the  number  of  23  square-rigged  vessels,  ^  in  a  dis- 
tMkce  of  eight  or  ten  miles.'     Report,  he  adds,  ^  makes  it  pro- 

*  bable,  that  a  force  by  land  and  water  has  been  sent  against  the 
^  flotilla.  I  shall  proceed  with  the  troop  immediately  to  Not- 
'  tingham.** 

It  was  during  this  movement,  that  the  Colonel  first  brought 
himself  into  contact  with  Winder  and  the  army,  and  at  a  mo< 
Vol.  III.  17 
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roent  when  it  was  supposed  an  opportunity  presented  for  strik- 
ing the  enemy  with  effect  :*  but  the  occasion,  though  seen,  was 
not  seized ;  and  it  was  unfortunately  recollected,  that  the  "  bet- 
ter part  of  valour,  is  discretion."  The  effect  on  the  army,  was 
both  mortifying  and  depressing — '  but  for  this,'  says  our  histo- 
rian, '  the  General  is  not  responsible — ^because  he  was  attended 
<  by  a  minister  of  the  Cabinet,  an  older  soldier,  by  zohose  advice 
^  he  7008  doubtless  influenced,^] 

"  Viresque  acquirit  eundo.'' — In  his  third  despatch,  dated 
from  Nottingham,  the  Colonel  is  no  longer  careful  to  conceal 
the  secret  of  his  military  mission.  Discovering  a  few  of  the  ene- 
my's barges  approaching  the  shore,  he  conceives  the  project  of 
taking  them  en  qu£ue^  and  thus  instructs  the  General :  '  the  Bri- 

*  tish  are  now  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  shore — there  are 

*  but  three  barges  at  hand,  and  the  force  in  view  not  considera- 

*  ble ;  if  you  send  five  or  six  hundred  men,  though  you  cannot 
^  save  the  town, -you  may  perhaps  cut  off  their  retreat  or  rear.' 

In  all  this  there  was  but  one  error, — but  that  was  as  fatal  as 
though  there  had  been  one  hundred  ; — for  the  Colonel  had  un- 
luckily mistaken  the  enemy's  van  guard  for  his  main  body  ;  and 
while  his  pen  is  yet  tracing  the  grand  project  of  cutting  off 
either  the  rear  of  the  enemy  or  of  the  town,  (as  the  case  may 
be,)  he  exclaims,  ^  10  or  12  baizes  more !'  and  again, '  30  or  40 
barges  in  view !' 

The  Colonel's  next  and  final  despatch,  gives  notice  of  Gene- 
ral Winder's  retreat  (and  his  motives  for  making  it)  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  23d  of  August.    '  The  enemy.'  says  he, '  are  advanced 

*  SIX  miles  on  the  road  to  the  Wood  Yard,  and  ouip  troops  retir- 
^  ing.  Our  troops  were  on  the  march  to  meet  them,  but  in  too 
^  small  a  body  to  engage.     Geqeral  Winder  proposes  to  retire 

*  imtil  he  can  collect  them  in  a  body.     The  enemy  are  in  full 

*  march  for  Washington*     Have  the  materials  prepared  to  des- 

*  troy  the  bridges.  You  had  better  remove  the  records.  Mon- 
'  day,  9  o'clock.' 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  surprised  to  find,  that 
if  Monday  be  the  true  date  of  this  note,  the  Colonel  has  through- 
out the  whole  story,  substituted  fiction  for  fact ;  not  a  single 
assertion  made  therein  being  true  of  any  occurrence  of  that 
day.  The  enemy  did  not  advance,  nor  were  they  in  full  march 
for  Washington  ;  nor  did  our  troops  go  out  to  meet  them ;  nor 
did  Winder  propose  to  retire,  on  Monday.  To  rescue,  therefore^ 
his  fame  as  a  reporter,  we  must  alter  the  date  of  the  note  to 

*  Near  Oden's.    See  the  preceding  head. 

f  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  much  too  prudcDt  to  mention  names.  This  Minister 
of  the  Cabinet— this  older  soldier— was  Col.  Monroe. 
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Tuesday,  9  o'clock,  p.  m«,  which  is  that  given  to  it  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,*  to  whom  the  President  sent  it.  Bat  in  doing 
this,  how  shall  we  justify  Mr.  Monroe^s  conduct  to  Gen.  Stans- 
bury? — to  the  corps  he  commanded — and  the  public  service  ? 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Stansbury  reached  Bladensbui^h 
with  two  regiments  on  the  22d,  and  that  on  the  ^3d,  after  sun- 
set  J  Colonel  Sterret  arrived  with  the  5th  Baltimore  regiment, 
Pinkney's  riflemen,  and  three  companies  of  artillery — greatly 
fatigued  and  nearly  exhausted  by  a  long  rapid  march,  without  rest 
or  food,  Stansbury 's  orders,  received  that  day,  were  to  main- 
tain his  position  before  Bladensburgh  as  long  as  possible,  and 
thus  guard  the  principal  avenue  to  the  city.  Under  tliese  cir* 
cumstances.  Col.  Monroe  found  him  at  12  o^clock  at  night,  and 
into  what  errors  did  he  not  endeavour  to  lead  him  ? 

1st.  To  violate  an  order  solemnly,  regularly,  and  recently 
given : 

2d.  To  abandon  an  important  post  committed  to  his  charge : 
-  3d.  To  throw  open  to  the  enemy  the  principal  avenue  to  the 
city,  and  that  by  which  colonel  Monroe  knew  the  enemy  to  be 
then  advancing  against  it :  and 

4th.  To  de&at  that  concentration  of  troops,  which,  in  writing 
to  the  President,  he  had  declared  to  be  the  professed  object  of 
General  Winder's  retreat. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  he  first  employs  concealment, 
and  then  persuasion.  He  says  not  one  word  to  Stansbury  of 
the  news  he  had  received  and  transmitted  to  the  President, 
three  hours  before  /  instead  of  stating,  that  '^  the  enemy  was  in 
full  march  for  Washington^^thdit  Winder  had  found  himself  too 
weak  to  sustain  their  attack^  dind  was  retiring  before  them,  for  the 
marpose  of  collecting  a  larger  force,'*^  he  tells  Stansbury,  that  he 
nad  indeed  heard  of  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
but  did  not  know  the  result ;  and  advised  him  to  do— what  ?  To 
promote  the  views  of  the  commanding  General,  and  hasten  that 
iunction,  without  which  Winder  declined  all  manner  of  contest  ? 
No,  reader ; — the  reverse  of  this.  Turn  your  back  (was  sub- 
stantially the  advice)  on  both  Washington  and  Winder — leave> 
them  to  their  fate — grope  your  way,  (it  being  midnight,)  towards 
the  Patuxent — ^find  out  the  enepjy's  rear  in  the  dark,  and  "  fall 
upon  it  forthvnthJ*^ 

Advice,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Monroe,  so  extraordinary — ^so  un- 
accountable— so  indefensible  on  any  military  principle,  would 
scarcely  be  deemed  credible,  had  we  not  his  own  confession  on 
that  head.  '  Late  that  evening,'  says  he,  M  heard  of  the  ad- 
<  vancc  of  the  enemy  on  the  party  under  major  Peter,  and 

.  *  Page  81  of  the  Docaments. 
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*  against  general  Winder.  Jfot  knaming  the  result^*  I  hastened 
^  to  General  Stansburj's  quarters  at  Bladensburgh,  and  found 

*  him  encamped  on  the  height  beyond  the  village,  on  the  road 
^  leading  to  Marlborough.  He  had  just  heard  of  the  enemy's 
^  movement,  but  was  likewise  unacquainted  with  the  result.     / 

<  advised  the  general  to  fall  forthwith  on  the  enemjps  rear,  although 
*•  it  was  then  19  o^ clock  at  night.  But  he  observed,  that  he  had 
'  been  ordered  to  take  post  at  Bladensbui^h,  and  did  not  think 
^  himself  at  liberty  to  leave  it.' 

Finding  Stausbury  tenacious  of  his  ground  and  his  orders,  and 
fearing,  (for  guilt  is  always  fearful,)  that  advice,  so  palpably 
wrong,  mi^ht  create  suspicion,  he,  in  the  last  moments  of  this 
midnight  visit,  and  in  general  and  common-place  terms,  counsels 
the  General  to  vigilance  against  surprise — and  suggests  his  belief 
that  Winder^s  corps  would  be  with  him  before  morning : — but 
even  now,  carefully  withholds  the  particular  evidence  on  which 
he  advised  the  one,  or  believed  the  other.  How  either  can  be 
reconciled  to  his  plan  of  sending  off  Stansbury,  with  a  hungry, 
exhausted  and  undisciplined  corps,  at  midnight,  to  look  for  the 
rear  of  an  enemy  **  in  full  march  for  Washington^^^  is  not  easily 
discovered:— -there  was  surely  no  peculiar  necessity  for  vigilance 
against  surprise,  but  under  the  belief,  that  the  enemy  was  ap- 
proaching ;  and  if  he  really  believed  this,  was  it  honest — ^was 
it  wise — to  draw  the  General  from  his  post?  Asain:  Did 
he  believe  that  Winder  would  soon  be  at  Bladensourj^,  and 
that  a  junction  of  his  troops  would  realise  his  object,  and  fit  him 
for  resistance  ?  Then  does  the  question  recur, — ^was  it  wise, 
was  it  prudent,  did  it  consist  with  common  sense,  to  induce  a 
movement,  on  the  part  of  Stansbury,  which,  had  it  been  made, 
would  have  defeated  this  junction  ?  Where  (had  Monroe's  ad- 
vice been  taken)  would  have  been  Stansbury  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  34th,  when  the  enemy  descended  Lownde's  hill  ?  We 
will  not,  however,  press  this  subject  further,  but  pass  on  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  colonel  in  his  new  character  otChitfof  the 
Etat  Major* 

*  At  this  moment,'  says  General  Stansbury,  ^  major  Woodyear 

*  returned  from  Washington,  with  positive  orders  from  General 
'  Winder,  to  give  the  enemy  battle  at  Bladensbuigb,  should  he 
^  move  that  way  ;  and  that  he  would  join  me,  if  necessary.^^ 

'  On  arriving  in  the  orchard,  near  the  mill,  I  directed  the  ar- 
^  tillery  to  post  themselves  behind  a  small  breast  work  of  dirt, 

*  that  lately  had  been  thrown  up  by  Colonel  Wadsworth.   This 

<  battery  commanded  the  pass  into  bladensburgh,  and  the  bridge 

*  What?  Jfot  know  the  result ;  yet  iofonn  the  Presideat  of  the  retreat  and 
the  motiTea  under  which  it  was  made,  and  adyise  him  to  moM  the  records^ 
aad  be  prepared  to  bum  the  bridge*, 

f  Conld  there  have  been  any  doabt  on  this  point  ?  He  message  shows, 
that  ia  Geaengd  Winder's  opinion,  theve  was  a  doabt. 
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4  south-westerly  of  the  town.  Our  artillery  consisted  of  6 
six  pounders :  major  Pinkney's  battalion  of  riflemen — on  their 
right,  under  cover  of  the  town  and  bushes,  also  commanding 
the  pass  by  the  bridge.  Two  companies,  from  lieutenant 
colonel  Schutz^s  regiment,  under  the  command  of  captains 
Decker  and  Gormick,  acting  as  riflemen,  although  principally 
armed  with  muskets— on  the  left  of  the  artillery,  near  and  pro- 
tected by  the  barn,  intended  to  defend  the  road,  leading  by  the 
mill  on  the  left  of  the  battery,  into  the  field.  Colonel  Ster- 
Fet's  raiment  was  halted  in  the  orchard  on  the  right  and  in 
the  rear,  and  on  the  left  flank,  near  the  creek.  My  intentions 
were,  that  they  should  remain  here  to  refresh  themselves  as 
long  as  possible,-— and  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared,  to  forrii 
colonel  Sterret's  regiment,  (in  whom  I  placed  great  confi- 
dence,) on  the  right,  their  left  resting  on,  and  supporting  the 
right  of  major  Pinkney^s  riflemen,  in  view  of  the  bridge  and 
fronting  the  road,  along  which  ran  a  fence  ;  and  act  as  occa- 
sion should  require.  Colonels  Ragan  and  Schutz's  regiments 
were  to  be  drawn  up  in  echellon,  their  right  resting  on  the 
left  of  captains  Decker's  and  Gormick's  rifle  companies,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pressing  and  turning  our  left ; 
hoping  that  General  Winder  would  join  me  before  the  battle 
would  commence,  and  occupy  the  ground  in  my  rear,  as  a 
second  line.  About  meridian  tibe  enemy  could  clearly  be  seen 
making  towards  us  by  the  river  road.' 
At  this  critical  moment,  the  general  sets  on  the  track  of  some 
officious  friend,  or  secret  enemy,  or  ill  judging  superior.  He 
discovers  that  his  dispositions  are  changed,  without  his  privity  or 
consent,  and  in  the  moment  that  the  battle  is  about  to  begin  :— 
and  (what  is  still  more  extraordinary)  by  some  necromancer,  who 
was  yet  invisible. 

<  While  I  was  giving,'  says  he,  '  some  directions  to  the  artil- 
^  lery,  I  found  lieutenant  colonels  Ragan  and  Schutz's  regiments 
'  had  been  moved  from  the  place  where  I  had  stationed  them, 
^  and  marched  out  of  the  orchard,  up  the  hill,  and  formed  in  or- 
^  der  of  battle,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  above  the  or- 

*  chard,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
^  artillery  and  riflemen.  Thus  uncovered  by  the  trees  of  the 
^  orchard,  their  situation  and  numbers  were  clearly  seen  by  the 
^  enemy,  from  Lownde^s  hill  ^  and  thejlank^s  of  the  artillery  and 
^  Riflemen  unprotected^  and  made  liable  to  be  turned — our  main 
'  body  being  too  far  q/f,  to  render  them  any  aid.  While  in  con- 
^  versation  with  General  Winder,  the  5th  regiment  was  taken 

*  out  of  the  orchard,  marched  up  the  hill,  and  stationed  on  the 
<  left  of  Colonel  Schutz's  regiment,  that  of  Colonel  Ragan  be- 
^  ing  on  the  right,  its  right  resting  on  the  main  road  ;  but,  as  I 
'  before  observed,  the  whole  at  mo  great  a  distance  from  the  artil» 

*  lery  add  riflemcnj  that  these  corps  bod  to  contend  with  the 
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^  whole  British  force,  and  so  much  exposed,  that  it  has  been  a 
^  cause  of  astonishment,  thej  preserved  their  ground  so  long, 
^  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  retreating.  Whose  blame  this  was, 
'  I  know  not :  it  was  not  mine  /  nor  did  it  meet  with  my  approba* 

*  tion.^ 

Pinkney's  estimate  of  this  new  order  of  battle,  was  not  bet- 
ter than  Stansbury's.  In  his  narrative,  he  says :  '  The  fifth 
^  regiment,  which  had  been  removed  from  its  position,  where  it 
^  might  have  contrived  to  repulse  the  enemy  in  his  attempts  to  leave 

*  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge^  had  now,  to  the  great  discouragement 
'  of  my  companies  and  of  the  artillery^  been  made  to  retire  to  a 
^  hill,  several  hundred  yards  in  our  rear^  but  visible  nevertheless 
^  to  the  enemy ;  where  it  could  do  little  more  than  display  its  gal' 

<  lantry.  The  two  companies  of  General  Stansbury's  brigade, 
'  acting  as  riflemen,  had  changed  their  station,  so  that  I  no  longer 
^  perceived  them.  The  residue  of  General  Stansbury's  brigade 
^  had  been  moved  from  the  left,  and  made  to  take  ground  (invi" 
^  sible  to  us  by  reason  of  the  intervening  orchard)  on  the  right  of 

*  the  fifth  regiment,  with  its  own  right  resting  upon  the  main 
'  road,  and  disclosed  to  the  enemy.' 

Winder  is  careful  to  show,  that  whatever  may  be  the  deme- 
rits of  this  order  of  battle,  he  is  not  responsible  for  them*  *•  Upon 
^  inquiry,'  he  says,  '  I  learnt  that  General  Stansbury  was  on  a 

<  rising  ground,  on  the  left  of  his  line.  I  rode  immediately 
^  thither,  and  found  him  and  colonel  Monroe  together.  The 
^  latter  gentleman  informed  me,  that  he  had  been  aiding  General 

<  Stansbury  to  post  his  command,  and  wished  me  to  proceed  and 
^  examine  it,  to  see  how  far  1  approved  of  it.**'*The  column  of  the 
'  enemy  at  this  moment  appeared  in  view,  about  a  mile  distant, 
}  moving  up  the  Eastern  Branch,  parallel  to  our  position.  From 
'  the  left,  where  I  was,  I  perceived  that  if  the  position  of  the 
'  advanced  artillery  were  forced,  that  two  or  three  pieces  upon 
^  the  left  of  Stansbury,  would  be  necessary  to  scour  an  orchard 
^  which  lay  between  his  line  and  his  artillery,  and  for  another 
'  rifle  company  to  increase  the  support  of  this  artillery.  These 
^  were  promptly  sent  forward  by  General  Smith,  and  posted  as 
'  hastily  as  possible,  and  it  was  barely  accomplished,  before  I 

*  was  obliged  to  give  orders  to  the  advanced  artillery  to  open 

*  upon  the  enemy,  who  was  descending  the  street  towards  the 
'  bridge — all  further  examination  or  movement  was  now  impos-' 

*  Bible.' 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  excepting  only  the  additional  sup- 
port given  to  the  artillery  on  the  left,  and  which  is  not  among 
the  things  complained  of,  General  Winder  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  order  of  battle.  But  besides  letting  us  into  this  secret, 
we  have  also  a  pretty  distinct  intimation  who  was  the  great  tac- 
tician of  the  day  ;  and  who  it  was  that  arranged  and  disarranged 
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front,  and  flank,  and  rear,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  commanding  General,  and  withonthis  consent, 
or  approbation,  or  knowledge.  The  full  disclosure  of  this  impor- 
tant character  is,  however,  reserved  for  Col.  Sterret's  statement  r 

*  The  5th  regiment,'  says  this  officer,  ^was  formed  under  the  direction 

*  of  colonel  Monroe  j  on  the  lefi^  and  in  line  with  General  Stansbu- 

*  ry's  brigade  :'  And  again,  *  I  ought  to  notice,  that  the  first  line 
^formed  on  the  battle  ground  was  changed  under  the  directions  of 

*  colonel  Monroe.^  Here  then  is  the  most  poj«itive  proof,  that 
whatever  injury  was  done  by  the  alteration  of  the  first  order  of 
battle,  (as  stated  by  Stansbury  and  Pinkney  and  Sterret,)  was 
exclusively  the  work  of  Mr.  Secretary  Monroe.  Still,  the  pic- 
ture would  be  incomplete,  were  it  not  for  the  attempt,  after  do- 
ing the  mischief,  to  escape  the  odium.  Caught  in  the  very  act 
of  changing  the  disposition,  and  substituting  for  it  one  that  placed 
the  diiierent  corps  beyond  sustaining  distance,  this  could  no 
longer  be  either  denied  or  concealed ; — but  the  case  was  not 
desperate,  and  a  loop  hole  for  retreat  was  found,  in  ascribing 
the  plan  to  some  other  and  unknown  person : — "Remember,"  said 
he,  "  that  though  you  see  me  busy,  the  plan  is  not  mine.^^ 

Nor  did  this  propensity  to  error,  or  power  to  commit  it,  ter- 
minate here.  Every  man,  who  in  this  day  of  disgrace  retain- 
ed his  senses,  saw  that  the  enemy's  attack  was  a  coup  de  main  ; 
that  without  cavalry  and  cannon,  he  contemplated  only  sudden 
irruption  and  rapid  retreat ;  that  though  irresistible  in  the  field, 
by  an  ill-oi^anized  and  badly  commanded  militia,  yet  that  the 
first  strong  position  that  should  be  taken,  by  even  this  rabble^ 
-would  necessarily  stop  his  career  and  convert  his  attack  into 
flight ;  that  the  Capitol  offered  a  position  of  this  kind,  impreg- 
nable to  small  arms  and  rockets — and  flanked  by  other  strong 
brick  buildings,  equally  redoubtable — and  that  a  suflicient  force 
remained  unbroken  and  unengaged,  to  occupy  and  defend  this 
post.  Gen.  Armstrong,  the  Secretary  of  War,  saw  these  advan- 
tages, and  wished  to  seize  them,  but,  twice  interdicted  by  the 
President  from  interfering   with  the  command  of  the  army,* 

•  When  it  was  decided  that  Col.  Monroe  shoald  accompany  the  army  and 
superinteiid  its  movements,  it  was  feared  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  unless 
gagged  and  pinioned,  might  take  measures  that  would  thwart  this  arrang^e- 
roeot,  and  perhaps  defeat  it.  To  prevent  any  interference  of  this  kind,  it 
was  therefore  determined  that  no  order  of  bis,  oral  or  written,  should  be  given 
to  any  General  or  other  officer,  unless  previously  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  President;  and  he  was  accordingly  served  with  a  rule  to  this 
purpose,  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  seven  dayt  before  the  campaign  began. 
It  is  true,  that  when  the  danger  approached,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
enemy  had  reached  the  gates,  without  disturbance  or  opposition  of  any  kind, 
this  order  was  relaxed,  and  the  aid  of  the  Secretary,  to  g^ve  direction  to  the 
army,  was  even  requested, — bat  it  is  also  true,  that  the  sight  of  Mr.  Monroe 
and  kis  assurance  that '  all  was  done  that  could  be  dome^  quieted  the  alarm^ 
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he  cauld  but  offer  the  t^nion,  *  that  if  Peter's  corps,  witli  thd 
^  remains  of  Barney's  and  the  two  battalions  of  the  36tib  and 

*  3Sth  regular  regiments,  (who  had  not  jet  fired  a  gun,)  were 
'  made  to  occupy  the  wings  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  covered 
^  space  between  these,  (with  such  exterior  support  as  would 
<  furnish  a  supply  of  bread  and  water,  and  ammunition,)  the 
'  enemy  might  be  checked^  and  the  post  defended.^*  This  advice 
was  not  relished  by  either  the  General  de  jure,  or  the  General 
de  facto ; — ^the  former  plead  the  dispersion  of  the  troops,  their 
dispirited  condition  and  unfitness  for  a  desperate  defence,  and 
the  utter  impossibility  of  giving  to  such  garrison  any  exterior 
support  whatever:  the  latter  believed  that  much  would  be 
hazarded  by  an  attempt  near  the  Capitol.  ^  I  knew,'  says  he  in 
his  letter  to  the  investigating  committee,  (page  70  of  the  Docu- 
ments) '  that  a  column  of  the  enemy  had  advanced  from  the  h^h 
^  ground  which  had  been  held  by  our  troops,  and  meeting,  as 
^  they  would,  with  no  opposition,  might  take  possession  of  the 
^  heights  above  the  City,  and  thus  force  our  troops,  in  case  of  a 

*  new  disaster,  into  the  plain  between  the  Capitol,  the  Eastern 

*  branch,  and  the  Potomac.  Whereas,  by  occupying  the  heights 
^  above  Georgetown,  the  enemy  must  either  attack  us  to  disad- 
^  vantage,  or  entering  the  city,  expose  his  right  flank  and  rear  to 
'  an  attack  from  us.'T 

In  presenting  these  instances  of  Col.  Monroe's  military  inter- 
ference, from  the  20th  to  the  24th  of  August,  not  selected  to 
serve  a  particular  purpose,  but  taken  indiscriminately,  and  in 
succession,  the  dispassionate  inquirer  cannot  overlook  the  fact, 
that  every  interpositiofi  involved  an  error — and  that  every  error 
directly  contributed  to  the  disgrace  of  our  arms  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  CapitoL 

Fifth.  We  have  at  length  happily  reached  the  last  cause  as- 
signed for  the  capture  of  Washington,  viz.  the  rejection  of  our 
historian'^ s  services,  tendered  on  the  IQth  of  August ^  and  as  the 
public  will  no  doubt  sufficiently  appreciate  this  cause,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  giving  the  text,  without  thinking  it  at  all 
necessary  to  add  a  commentary. 

*  Being  interdicted,'  says  the  historian,  *  the  use  of  my  sword, 

and  produced  a  renewal  of  the  injunction,  that  *'  Military  functionarieB  should 
*<  be  left  to  the  discharge  of  their  own  duties,  upon  their  own  responsibility.'* 

*  We  find  this  proposition  referred  to,  and  argued,  in  Gen.  Winder's  nar- 
rative, (page  168  of  the  Documents)  but  he  omitted  to  state  the  quarter  from 
which  it  came.  That  the  question  was  started  by  himself,  of  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, win  not  be  asserted. 

f  The  column  of  the  enemy,  which  Mr.  Monroe  *  knew  had  advanced 

*  from  the  high  grounds  which  had  been  occupied  by  our  troops,'  and  which 
he  so  much  feared  would  drive  the  American  army  into  a  cut  de  $acy  was,  in 
medical  language,  a  mere  Aaf/ucinaltofiF— a  conceit,  of  a  disordered  braiik 
No  colaam  of  the  enemy  approached  the  City  till  stuiset 
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I  had  left  the  City  of  Washington,  for  the  summer ;  but  a  domestic 
misfortaae  carried  me  back  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  I  found 
every  thing  quiet  in  respect  to  the  defence  of  the  place.     On  the 
18th  of  the  month,  observing  the  parade  of  several  volunteer  compa- 
nies of  the  City  and  Georgetown,  1  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  m- 
fbrmed  advice  bad  reached  the  City  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  by 
the  Patuxent.     On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  received  a  note 
from  Col.  Monroe,  advising  me  that  the  menacing  movements  of  the 
enemy  up  the  bay  had  determined  him  to  reconnoitre  them,  for  which 
purpose  he  intended  leaving  the  City  the  next  morning.     I  had  be* 
fore  been  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Cochrane  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  the  increase  of  the  enemy's  shipping,  and  made  no  doubt 
the  attack  1  had  long  expected  was  now  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
I  could  not  discover  that  any  precautions  had  been  taken  to  obstruct 
the  march  of  the  enemy,  and  I  knew  that  no  efficient  preparations  had 
been  made  to  resist  them.     I  was,  at  this  time,  quartered  with  a  re- 
volutionary officer,  who  had  spilt  his  blood  in  the  cause  of  his  coun* 
try,  and  he  will  recollect  my  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  the  City ; 
my  ideas  of  the  route  by  which  the  enemy  would  approach  it,  and 
the  best  mode  of  resisting  them.     I  felt  moBt  undhlyfor  my  country ^ 
and,  with  agony  of  mind^  in  my  answer  to  colonel  Monroe's  note, 
proponed — Siaiy  cotdd  my  arrest  be  suspended^  and  my  sword  be  re- 
stored for  a  short  period ^  I  would  take  the  command  of  the  militia ^  and 
save  the  Ciiy^  or  forfeit  my  life.     This  was  a  proffer  of  dire  responsi- 
bility at  so  late  an  hour  :  but  I  preferred  death,  to  inaction,  at  such 
a  crisis. 

*  Having  received  no  reply  to  my  note  to  colonel  Monroe,  I  left 
the  metropolis  on  the  20th,  being  persuaded  President  Madison  would' 
have  hazarded  the  burning  up  of  the  whole  district,  sooner  than  dis- 
compose the  harmony  of  the  Cabinet,  by  giving  offence  to  Secretary 
Armstrong. [*J  I  am  indeed  shocked  when  I  take  a  retrospect  of  the 
evidences  which  fell  under  my  own  observation,  at  that  time,  of  the 
terror  in  which  that  minister  kept  more  than  one  great  man  at  Wash- 
ingtoa  ;  for  I  would  sooner  cease  to  exist,  than  live  in  fear  of  an  equal. 
Sick  and  disgusted,  I  retired  to  the  mountains,  for  the  restoration  of 
my  health.' 

[*]  The  General  could  not  believe  that  his  friend  Mod  roe  had  any  views  of 
hb  own  that  could  interfere  with  this  patriotic  proposal,  and  therefore  l^jn 
the  blame  on  the  President,  and  Secretary  of  War,  who  never  heard  of  it 
until  the  General  himself  told  the  story.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  by  this 
remark,  to  insinuate  that  if  they  had  known,  they  would  have  accepted,  the 
proposition.  They  knew  well,  already,  that  in  the  General's  ?ocabulary,  as 
in  bis  practice,  promuing  and  performing  were  things  not  at  all  connected 
with  each  other. 
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Aet.  IX.'^Remarks  an  the  present  state  of  Currency y  Trade^ 
Commercey  and  National  industry^  id  reply  to  an  Address  of 
the  Tammany  Society  of  New-York.  By  Oliteb  Wolcott, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticot,  pp.  45.  New- York, 
1820. 

2.  Review  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  NeW'Tork,from  1815 
to  the  present  time  ;  unth  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent distress,  and  the  means  of  obviating  it.  By  An  Observer, 
pp.  43.  New-York,  1820. 

3.  Thoughts  on  Political  Economy^  in  two  parts.  By  Daniel 
Ratkond,  Counsellor  at  Law,  pp.  470.  Baltimore,  1820. 

Our  country  can  no  longer  boast  of  the  trade  she  once  en- 
joyed. In  our  eastern  cities  commerce  has  declined  apace,  real 
estate  has  suffered  depreciation,  commodities  have  fallen  in  value, 
while  industry,  no  longer  finding  its  former  employment,  lan- 
guishes without  reward.  In  our  Western  country,  the  value  of 
land  has  experienced  a  great  decline,  its  produce  remains  unpur- 
chased, and  a  depreciating  currency  is  spreading  its  destructive 
influence,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  permanent  distress. 

In  the  Review  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  New-York^ 
the  writer  recurs  to  the  period  commencing  with  the  French  Re* 
volution,  during  which  we  realized  such  Targe  profits  from  the 
trade  of  the  world  which  then  fell  into  our  hands.  He  conceives 
that  the  causes  which  created  the  nominal  high  prices  existing 
after  that  period,  and  which,  although  reduced,  have  not  yet  fallen 
to  their  lowest  ebb,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  circumstances — that 
the  whole  wealth  and  credit  of  the  world  were  called  into  forced 
activity,  and  kept  in  circulation — and  that  the  paper  system  lent 
its  efiicient  aid  to  create  a  nominal  capital,  and  vastly  to  increase 
the  circulating  medium :  and  by  a  table  giving  the  prices  of  the 
articles  of  necessity,  it  appears,  that  from  1770  to  1790  they  had 
increased  one  fourth  ;  whereas,  from  1790  to  1815,  they  had  more 
than  doubled.  The  author  very  properUr  ascribes  the  failures 
and  consequent  distress  that  took  place  after  the  peace,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  that  system  of  over-trading  which  our  Banks  contri- 
buted to  promote ;  and  gives  a  correct  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  facilities  were  obtained,  and  of  the  evil  consequences 
that  resulted  to  our  trade  from  the  svstem  of  management  they 
adopted.  He  correctly  ascribes  the  losses  that  were  sustained  in 
1817,  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  foreign  commodities,  occasioned 
by  a  supply  disproportioned  to  our  means ;  and  the  losses  of 
1819  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  our  own  produce  in  consequence  of 
a  general  reduction  of  the  nominal  value  of  commodities  through- 
out tlie  commercial  world.  We  have  noticed  this  pamphlet,  not 
because  there  is  any  thing  profound  in  its  reasonings,  or  labour- 
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ed  in  its  investigations,  but  becaase,  without  any  pretensions  of 
the  kind,  it  furnishes  a  plain  statement  of  useful  facts,  and  pre* 
sents  a  sound  and  practical  view  of  some  of  the  principal  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  trade  of  our  city.  It  would  therefore 
hardly  be  necessary  to  stop  to  refute  any  errors  into  which,  the 
author  may,  perhaps  inadvertently,  have  fallen,  did  not  the  gene- 
ral correctness  of  his  remarks  require  that  they  should  be  no- 
ticed. 

He  says  the  precious  metals  have  no  intrinsic  value.    That 
value,  it  is  true,  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  artificial, 
which  depends  upon  public  opinion ;  but  when  gold  and  silver 
have  been  adopted  as  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  sound  me- 
dium of  exchange,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  value  that  this  circumstance  alone  bestows  upon  them  is  real 
and  intrinsic,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term ;  apart  from  their 
known  and  acknowledged  value  as  articles  of  luxury  when  used 
in  the  form  of  plate  and  ornaments,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  applied  in  manufactures  and  tfie  arts.     This  writer  also  thinlu 
that  the  India  trade  has  had  a  constant  tendency  to  drain  us  of 
the  specie  which  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favour  had  brought 
into  the  country:— -we  had  hoped  that  this  chimera  of  having  our 
country  drained  of  its  specie,  not  to  pay  debts  which  extrava- 
gance had  incurred,  but  to  purchase  commodities  for  which  there^ 
was  a  constant  demand,  had  ceased  to  exist.     It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  us,  if  China  would 
take  our  produce  altogether  in  payment  for  her  productions— an 
extensive  market  would  thereby  be  gained,  and  its  value  would  be 
enhanced  by  an  increased  demand.    But  it  by  no  means  follows, 
because  it  is  less  advantageous  to  send  her  specie  instead  of  pro- 
duce, that  therefore  the  loss  of  specie  renders  the  trade  injorioas. 
While  there  is  a  continued  demand  at  home  for  the  productions 
of  China,  they  would,  in  case  we  did  not  obtain  them  direcdy, 
be  procured  elsewhere,  and  through  other  channels,  and  with  ad- 
ditional expense,  and  we  should  have  to  pay  for  them  with  that 
portion  of  our  produce  for  which  other  nations  now  furnish  us  an 
equivalent ;  and  whether  we  are  paid  for  this  surplus  produce  in 
specie  or  in  China  goods,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  perfectly  im- 
material.   We  know,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  goods 
We  purchase  in  China,  goes  direct  from  Canton  to  Europe ;  and  a 
considerable  quantity  is  re-shipped  to  South  America  and  other 
ports,  after  its  arrival  in  the  United  States.     It  is  true,  that 
with  a  depreciated  and  redundant  paper  currency,  any  trade  or 
any  circumstance  whatever,  that  tends  to  drain  the  country  of  its 
specie,  may  be  injurious — only,  however,  because  it  reduces  the 
value  of  the  paper  by  lessening  the  chance  of  its  convertibility, 
for  the  place  of^  every  specie  dollar  in  such  case,  would  have  to 
be  supplied  by  a  paper  dollar ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  our 
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r«a«0Diiig— we  have  alluded  to  a  state  of  wholeioine  canreoey  and 
of  regular  trade. 

Mr.  Wolcott,  in  his  reply  to  the  address  of  the  TammaDy  So* 

ciety  of  this  city,  proceeds  to  consider  the  cause  of  our  preeeal 

distress  and  embarrassmeot ;  and  reverts  to  the  state  of  our  trade, 

and  the  situation  of  our  country,  from  the  adoption  of  the  consti* 

tution :  And  in  the  view  he  talies  of  the  slate  of  our  currency, 

he  very  truly  says,  that  reference  must  be  had  to  that  of  Great  Bri«^ 

tain;  with  the  state  of  whose  currency  our  own  must  always  be 

compared,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  and  extensive  commer^ 

cial  relations  subsisting  between  the  two  countries,  which  occar 

fiion  nearly  all  our  funds  to  be  remitted  to  England,  and  our  ex* 

change  to  be  regulated  by  the  money  market  of  London.    Mr. 

Wolcott  says,  that  in  1797  an  important  event  took  place,  of 

which  the  consequences  are  still  felt,  and  of  which  the  most  im^ 

portant  results  are  perhaps  yet  to  be  developed, — ^the  suspension 

of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  in  consequence  of  ex* 

eessive  issues  of  paper.    Now  the  fact  appears  to  be,  according 

to  Mr.  Thornton,  that  for  two  years  ending  in  December,  1795, 

the  issues  of  the  Bank  amounted  to  nearly  twelve  millions  sterling, 

whereas  in  February,  1797,  the  day  before  it  suspended  payment, 

they  amounted  only  to  eight  millions  and  a  half    The  necessity, 

therefore,  for  suspending  cash  payments,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 

the  cause  that  Mr.  Wolcott  assigns ;  but  to  the  distress  that  then 

existed  throughout  the  country,  increased  by  the  fear  of  invasion, 

and  the  want  of  confidence,  in  general,  consequent  upon  this  state  of 

things ;  every  one  feeling  anxious  to  provide  himself  with  as  much 

gold  and  silver  as  he  could  procure  againstthehourof  need,  and  eve* 

ry  one  believingthatif  heparted  with  his  specie,  it  would  not  return 

again  to  his  hands,  the  circulation  became  lessened  or  suspended*— • 

and  so  soon  as  a  deficiency  of  the  precious  metals  occurred  in 

the  general  circulation,  the  Bank  was  naturally  called  on  for 

specie  in  exchange  for  its  notes.    There  was  therefore  as  strong 

a  necessity  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  suspend  its  payments  al 

that  time,  as  there  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wolcott,  for  our 

Banks  to  adopt  the  same  measure  during  our  late  war.    After 

the  Bank  of  England  had  refused  to  pay  iu  notes,  it  did  whal 

Banks  will  ever  do  in  the  same  situation,  when  they  possess 

the  power. — It  is  true,  it  facilitated  the'operations  of  government 

by  assisting  its  loans,  keeping  up  the  price  of  iu  stock,  and  ena** 

biing  it  to  collect  the  taxes  with  more  ease ;  but  at  the  same  time 

the  Bank  increased  the  issues  of  its  paper  to  nearly  four  times 

their  amount  when  it  first  suspended  its  payments.    It  should 

here  be  noticed,  that  in  1800,  three  years  aAer  the  Bank  had 

stopped  payment,  iu  issues  had  only  increased  to  fifteen  millions ; 

foreign  exchange  did  not,  therefore,  rise  materially  against  £nff<- 

land,  until  the  efiecu  of  the  continental  system  began  to  be  felt. 
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and  die  stere  houses  of  England  were  loaded  with  goods  wbicli 
Gonld  not  be  disposed  of;  then,  however,  the  issues  of  the  Bank, 
instead  of  being  diminished  as  they  onght  to  have  been,  were 
increased  until  they  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  millions  (which* 
was  the  estimated  amount  as  late  as  1817.)  It  was  then  that  the 
depreciation  of  the  bank  paper  was  too  apparent  to  be  disguised  ; 
it  was  seen  as  well  in  the  rise  in  value  of  the  precious  metals — 
a  guinea  being  worth  twenty-eight  shillings — as  in  the  rate  of  fo- 
reign exchanges,  which  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent, 
against  sterling ;  and  they  continued  so  until  1815,  when  the  ports 
of  the  continent  being  again  open  to  the  commerce  of  England  on 
the  return  of  a  general  peace,  her  productions  again  predomina- 
ted in  Europe— -exchange  rose  to  par — and  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  became  equal  in  value  to  the  specie  of  Holland  and  France. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  the  amount  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  was 
concerned,  compared  with  tlie  value  of  the  supposed  additional 
quantity  of  commodities,  or  of  the  wealth  it  was  destined  to  repre- 
sent, and  with  reference  to  the  market  price  of  gold  and  silver 
and  the  state  of  foreign  exchanges,  there  was  no  actual  necessity 
for  the  Bank  of  England  to  resume  cash  payments.  If,  how- 
ever, we  suppose,  and  the  consideration  should  certainly  be  at- 
tended to,  that  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  throughout  the 
world  may  now  be  lessened  without  inconvenience,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  reduced  with  advantage,  and  as  no  further  necessity 
will  exist  for  a  nominal  capital  of  paper  currency,  or  for  a  resort 
to  forced  and  artificial  means  to  sustain  a  credit — a  smaller  amount 
of  circulating  medium  will  suffice,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidi- 
ty of  its  circulation,  and  the  effect  of  a  return  of  general  confi- 
dence in  commercial  operations.  It  may  have  been  advisable 
for  the  Bank  of  England,  even  in  this  view,  if  not  for  other  con- 
siderations, to  have  returned  to  the  payment  of  specie. 

Mr.  Wolcott  correctly  says,  that  our  embargo  of  1807  gave 
the  first  shock  to  our  paper  system ;  and  adds,  that  this  measure 
powerfully  affected  all  the  relations  of  price  and  volue  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  We  can  certainly  recollect  the  effect  upon  our 
affairs  at  home,  of  this  measure  of  doubtful  policy  and  extreme 
inconvenience,  but  were  not  before  aware  of  its  extensive  influ- 
ence on  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  observes,  that  our  trade  du* 
ring  the  embargo,  although  greatly  beneficial  to  Great  Britain, 
was  not  highly  injurious  to  ourselves.  How  a  trade  that  enabled 
us  to  dispose  of  our  produce,  which  was  rotting  on  our  hands, 
could  be  at  all  injurious  to  us,  we  are  indeed  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive :  this  political  measure  was  only  iutended  to  keep  our  pro- 
perty at  home,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  prey  to 
the  belligerents ;  but  if  we  could  trade,  without  danger,  surely  it 
was  so  much  gained  to  our  country — the  great  object  being,  as 
we  suppose,  nekber  to  succour  nor  to  injure  others,  but  to  benefit 
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ourselves*  We  cannot  here  avoid  expressing  our  surprise  at  find- 
ing Mr.  Wolrott  on  the  side  of  the  policy  of  this  act.  It  was 
not  intended  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  preparatory  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  neither  was  it  adopted  as  an  offensive  act  to  serve 
instead  of  hostilities,  for  it  was  avowed  to  be  merely  a  local  re- 
gulation. If  our  government  could  have  foreseen  the  anti-com- 
mercial decrees  of  England  and  France,  and  had  recommended 
the  embargo  to  save  our  commerce  from  falling  into  the  snare, 
they  would  indeed  have  served  the  interests  of  their  country* 
But  unfortunately  the  measure  was  adopted,  after  the  decrees  were 
in  operation.  To  sustain  our  government,  therefore,  in  consi- 
dering itself  authorized  to  dictate  to  the  merchants  so  far  as  to 
preclude  them  from  trading  altogether,  when  both  parties  were 
equally  acquainted  with  existing  facts,  is  to  suppose,  on  the  one 
side,  more  of  information  and  ability  than  generally  fall  to  tbe 
lot  of  any  government,  and  to  infer,  on  tbe  other,  less  of  pru- 
dence and  management  than  usually  preside  over  the  concerns  of 
our  mercantile  community^ 

Mr.  Wolcott  informs  us  that  the  par  of  exchange  signifies  equal 
masses  of  gold  and  silver  in  difierent  places.  This  explanation  is 
by  no  means  satisfactory,  or  clear.  The  rate  of  exchange  de- 
pends upon  two  causes — a  difference  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
currencies  of  the  respective  countries,  and  a  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade ;  and  tliese  causes  may  act  singly,  or  in 
concert,  or  in  opposition  to  each  other.  When,  in  1814,  an  un- 
favourable state  of  trade  and  a  depreciated  currency  were  both  in 
operation  in  England,  then  were  the  continental  exchanges  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  against  sterling ;  and  when,  during  the 
succeeding  year,  the  balance  of  trade  turned  in  her  favour,  it  was 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  a  depreciated  currency, 
and  exchange  rose  to  par.  Immediately  after  our  late  war,  while 
our  currency  remained  in  a  depreciated  state,  exchange  with  us 
on  England  was  at  par ;  while  at  Boston,  where  they  maintained 
the  specie  standard,  exchange  was  from  twelve  to  fourteen  per 
cent,  above  tbe  paper  currency  of  England  :  after  large  and  con- 
tinued importations  of  British  goods  had  taken  place  in  both  cities, 
and  when  bills  on  England  became  in  demand  to  pay  debts,  or 
remit  for  sales,  exchange  on  England  rose  in  Boston  to  par,  or 
within  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  par;  while  in  New- York,  ex- 
change rose  to  ten  and  twelve  per  cent,  advance — the  same  differ- 
ence, of  course,  being  observed  between  the  relative  rate  of  ster- 
ling bills  in  the  two  cities,  as  existed  between  the  value  of  their 
respective  currencies.  Another  instance  may  be  seen  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  exchange  with  England,  where  the  bank  has 
curtailed  its  issues  to  such  a  degree,  with  a  view  to  resume  its 
payments,  that  the  mint  price  of  gold  and  silver  is  considerably 
above  tbe  market  price — for  whatever  amount  of  bullion  or  coin 
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is  purchased  by,  or  deposited  in,  the  bank,  remains  in  its  vaults, 
withdrawn  from  circulation  ;  while  the  bank  will  not  increase  its 
issues  upon  the  receipt  of  this  additional  amount  of  gold  and  sii« 
ver  (which  is  so  far  useless)  until  cash  payments  shall  have  been 
resumed  ;  nor  then,  should  it  be  deemed  imprudent:  The  value 
of  bank  paper  becomes,  inconsequence,  enhanced— «the  price  of 
commodities  proportionably  lowered  :  Sterling  rises  in  value, 
with  all  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  specie  dollar  is  now  worth 
six  and  a  half  per  cent  less  than  its  par  value,  of  four  shillings 
and  six  pence,  in  notes  uf  the  Bank  of  England. 
Bank  notes,  as  Mr.  Wolcott  informs  us,  according  to  the  ori* 

fpnal  intention,  and  proper  use  of  these  establishments^  were  mere- 
y  tokens  or  evidences  of  equal  sums  of  gold  and  silver  left  in  de- 
posit in  banks,  as  places  of  security,  from  whence  they  could  be 
drawn  on  demand.  This,  however,  has  never  been  the  light  in 
which  they  have  been  considered,  nor  the  end  for  which  bauks 
have  been  chartered,  in  the  United  Slates.  In  December,  1790, 
Hamilton  made  his  celebrated  report  on  a  national  bank — the 
only  one  then  existing  being  the  Bank  of  North  America,  with  a 
capital  of  two  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  the  ensuing  year  the  Uni- 
ted States  Bank  was  chartered  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions. 
The  advantages  that  resulted  from  this  institution,  in  the  stimu- 
lus it  gave  to  industry,  and  the  facilities  it  afforded  to  circulate 
its  productions,  thus  augmenting  the  wealth  and  resources  of  our 
country,  have  never  been  denied;  our  commerce,  however,  at  this 
period,  being  continuedly  increasing,  our  wealth  progressively 
augmenting,  and  the  value  of  real  estate  rising  in  proportion, 
State  Banks  were  established ;  and  these  lent  their  aid  in  furnishing 
an  additional  representation  for  the  wealth  which  was  continually 
accumulating.  Our  country  went  on  advancing  in  her  career  of 
prosperity  until  the  period  of  commercial  restrictions,  which  com- 
menced  with  the  embargo  in  1807,  and  continued  with  but  little 
intermission  of  importance,  until  the  declaration  of  war ;  during 
which,  the  banks  in  the  middle  and  southern  States  suspended 
their  specie  payments.  Mr.  Wolcott  thinks  that  our  banks  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  this  measure,  at  that  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  illicit  trade  carried  on  with  the  enemy,  which 
would  have  drained  the  vaults  of  their  specie.  We  not  only 
agree  with  Mr.  Wolcott,  that  this  trade  was  injurious  in  the  ex- 
treme, by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  country,  but  that  no 
means  within  the  power  of  government  should  have  been  left  un- 
tried to  arrest  it ;  but,  it  must  be  recollected,  it  was  not  the  exercise 
by  the  government  of  a  controlling  influence  over  the  banking 
establishments,  that  induced  a  resort  to  this  step ;  it  was  the  mo- 
neyed corporations  of  the  country,  that  fairly  compelledthe  public  to 
support  them  in  this  course— taken,  not  as  we  think  entirely,  from 
patriotic  motives,  but  because  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
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comply  with  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  them*  While, 
therefore,  we  admit  that  there  might  be  an  actual  necessity  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  for  a  measure  of  this  kind,  with  banks 
differently  constructed— we  should  always  entertain  greater  ap- 
prehensions from  the  consequences  of  such  a  step  on  the  part 
of  banks  constituted  as  ours  are^  than  we  would  anticipate  evil 
from  the  loss  of  any  portion  of  our  specie :  for  when  the  banks  be- 
came freed  from  all  control  and  responsibility,  they  exercised  the 
tremendous  power  of  regulating,  at  pleasure,  the  prices  of  all 
commodities,  and  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  whole  community — and  individuals,  without  money  and  al- 
most without  credit  in  any  other  point  of  view,  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  inundated  the  country  with  their  notes,  which  in  most 
instances,  were  destitute  of  all  foundation.  This  state  of  things 
continued,  until  the  incorporation  of  the  United  States  Bank  com- 

E^lled  the  State  Banks  to  resume  the  payment  of  their  notes, 
efore  the  embargo  of  1807,  the  circulating  medium  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  estimated  at  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars; 
bnt  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  eighty 
millions :  while  in  England,  long  after  the  bank  had  suspended 
its  payments,  the  capital  of  all  the  chartered  banks  and  private 
bankers  was  supposed  to  be  only  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miliions  of  dollars.  But  we  are  aware  that  these  estimates  are, 
more  or  less,  conjectural. 

Since  the  return  of  peace,  new  banks  have  continued  to  mul- 
tiply among  us  ;  in  some  states  they  granted  every  charter  that  was 
applied  for ;  and  the  reasons  which  legislators  gave  for  conferring 
them  were,  that  the  evil,  if  any  there  was,  would  cure  itself— and 
that  so  long  as  banks  were  profitable  to  the  stockholders,  their 
number  might  be  increased  without  injury  to  the  community — for- 
getting that  during  the  war,  the  banks  were  giving  to  their  stock- 
halders  more  than  their  accustomed  dividends,  while  they  were 
sapping  the  foundation  of  their  country ^s  prosperity. 

In  our  eastern  cities  the  banks  have  never  departed  from  the 
specie  standard.  In  the  middle  and  southern  states  they  are  now 
solvent,  but  without  the  means  of  employing  their  capital.  In 
the  western  countrV)  such  has  been  the  multiplied  increase  of 
these  paper  factories,  that  their  notes  are  at  a  discount  of  from 
ten  to  fifty  per  cent.,  while  the  only  remedy  that  is  attempted  to 
be  applied  by  the  legislatures  consists,  in  increasing  the  number 
and  adding  to  the  power  of  these  engines  of  disorder  and  ruin. 
In  Tennessee,  the  legislature  has  established  what  is  called  a  State 
bank ;  the  land  held  by  the  state  is  pledged  for  the  redemption  of 
its  notes,  and  for  every  increased  issue  of  its  paper  an  additional 
quantity  of  land  is  to  be  pledged. '  They  seem  to  go  upon  the 
principle  that  the  trees  of  the  forest,  in  their  native  state,  contri- 
bute to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  country,  and  that  every  acre 
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of  wild  land  must  be  represented  by  a  bank  bill.  The  notes  of 
this  bank  are  already  at  a  discount  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  no  longer  collect  the  pub- 
lic revenue  in  our  western  states,  either  ^n  specie  or  in  United 
States  Bank  notes,  it  having  been  long  since  established  as  a 
maxim,  that  specie  or  bills  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver,  cannot 
circulate  with  a  depreciated  paper :  they  are  driven  from  circu- 
lation at  the  appearance  of  the  cheaper  currency,  for  it  should 
be  remembered,  **•  there  are  two  different  descriptions  of  paper 
currency,  the  one  spurious  and  the  other  legitimate ;  the  latter 
is  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  aud  the 
representative  of  its  riches,  reitin^upon  the  basis  of  national 
wealth  and  individual  opulence ;  but  the  former  has  its  origin 
in  poverty,  and  has  no  solid  basis  whereon  to  stand  ;  it  is  the 
herald  of  the  wants  of  its  authors,  and  often  the  harbinger  of 
their  ruin ;  suspicion  and  despondency  march  in  its  train,  its 
increase  superinduces  its  depreciation,  and  its  depreciation  pro- 
duces  a  compulsory  increase,  until  at  length,  resembling  the  lean 
and  shrivelled  kine  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  of  old,  it  swallows 
up  and  devours  all  the  comforts  of  the  land." 

The  only  effectual  check  on  the  issues  of  a  paper  currency^ 
is,  that  it  should  be  redeemable  in  specie,  at  the  will  of  the  hold- 
er ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  ^'  a  bank  note 
is  not  valuable  only  on  this  account:  it  is  enough  for  the  holder,  if 
he  feels  sure  of  obtaining  for  his  note  a  quantity  of  commodities 
equal  in  value  to  what  the.  specie,  specified  on  its  face,  would 
command  ;"  this  is  all  that  oould  in  reality  be  expected,  in  re- 
ference to  the  whole  body  of  notes  in  circulation,  intended,  as 
they  are,  to  represent  the  substantial  wealth  and  productive  in- 
dustry of  a  country* 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  could  not  our  western  states  do  entirely 
without  the  precious  metals  ?  If  it  were  possible  to  provide 
any  efficient  check  against  excessive  issues  of  bank  notes,  save 
that  of  making  them  redeemable  in  specie,  a  paper  currency, 
properly  regulated,  might,  if  necessary,  be  lAade  to  answer  eve- 
ry useful  purpose.  But  to  suppose  it  possible,  when  the  only 
effectual  responsibility  is  removed,  that  these  moneyed  institutions 
should  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  extending  their  issues, 
which  confers  on  them  a  power  to  enlarge  their  profits,  although 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  prosperity — ^to  afford  a  temporary 
facility  tp  the  debtor,  although  to  the  injury  of  the  creditor — in 
a  word,  a  power  which  enables  them  to  create  mone y» — to  ima- 
gine that  Danks  under  such  circumstances  will  preserve  *  their 
issues  oh  a  level  with  the  general  specie-standard,  is  to  suppose 
what  will  never  take  place,  in  the  present  state  of  society. 

The  author  of  the  Review  of  our  trade,  expresses  his  regret 
that  the  national  legislature  does  not  pass  a  law  prohibiting 
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banks  from  issuing  bills  under  10  or  20  dollars ;  forgetting  that 
the  authority  of  Congress  does  not  extend  to  the  State  institu- 
tions, and  that  until  the  question  of  the  constitutional  power  ex- 
ercised by  these  establishments,  which  has  never  been  agitated, 
shall  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  national  judiciary,  they  cannot 
be  controlled ;  neither  can  the  privileges  of  existing  charters  be 
infringed  by  the  State  legislatures.  We  certainly  agree  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  best  method  to  preserve  a  pure  and  sound  state 
of  currency,  would  be  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  small 
notes,  commencing  the  restriction,  as  Mr.  Wolcott  recommends^ 
with  those  of  one  dollar,  and  increasing  it  until  it  arrived  at  the 
limit  required  by  public  ptf  icy  and  the  real  interest  of  those  in- 
stitutions :  the  place  of  these  notes  would  be  supplied  by  the 
precious  metals,  which  would  then  be  retained  in  circulation, 
and  forgeries,  in  consequence,  would  be  diminished,  if  ilot  in  a 
great  degree  prevented.  Beside  which,  the  banks  would  not 
be  liable  to  be  drained  of  their  specie,  from  any  sudden  alarm 
or  temporary  demand  ;  as  the  holders  of  small  notes,  so  great  a 
portion  of  which  is  held  in  circulation,  are  always  the  first,  upon 
any  sudden  emergency,  to  apply  for  their  redemption.  The' 
Bank  of  England  is  now  making  the  attempt  to  follow  the  plan  of 
M.  Ricardo^  for  a  cheap  currency;  whereby  the  bank  is  to  receive 
and  pay  bullion  only,  instead  of  coin — spaying  it  out  at  the  mint 
price,  and  receiving  or  purchasing  it  at  about  one  per  cent,  below 
the  standard  value.  We  shall  see  hereafter  the  effect  of  this 
measure,  and  be  enabled  to  profit  by  their  experience— -should 
its  adoption  here,  under  any  modification,  be  found  to  be  prac- 
ticable* 

The  conunerce  of  the  United  States  can  no  longer  find  em- 
ployment for  the  same  number  that  were  formerly  engaged  in 
its  pursuits ;  to  conduct  it  profitably  will  now  require  more  pru- 
dence and  more  capital,  and  the  rate  of  profit  wiU  no  longer 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  engaged :  at 
the  same  time  it  is  not  probable  that  our  trade  will  suffer  much 
farther  dimination ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  has  already  declined  to  its  lowest  state  of  depres- 
sion. Money  is  abundant,  and  without  employment ;  stocks, 
accordingly,  are  high,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  lower  than  it 
ever  has  neen  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Ganihl  says,  ^'  A  high  rate  of  interest  is  a  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  country,  when  the  prosperity  is  progressive— 
because  its  agriculture  and  manufactures,  increasing  with  its 
population,  are  always  requiring  fresh  capitals,  the  demand  for 
which  necessarily  keeps  the  rate  of  interest  very  high.'^  ^^  A 
low  rate  of  interest,^'  says  Swift,  ^'  the  usual  sign  of  the  wealth 
of  a  state,  may  also  be  a  sign  of  its  misery,  where  no  one  for 
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instance  wants  to  borrow,  because  there  is  neither  industry  nor 
commerce  in  the  countrj." 

To  the  admission  of  Adam  Smith,  that  it  will  be  generally 
advantageous  to  lay  a  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encouragement 
of  domestic,  industry,  whenever  sixh  encouragement  is  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  cotin/ry— Mn  Wolcott  adds,  "  the  princi* 
pie  of  this  exception  from  the  general  freedom  of  commerce  and 
mdustry  is  all  for  which  any  American  should  contend,  and  all 
which  ought  ever  to  be  permitted*"  In  this  sentiment  we 
heartily  concur :  and  we  would  also  join  with  Mr.  Wolcott  in 
opinion  as  to  internal  taxes ;  for  we  think  no  statesman  should 
hesitate  to  I'ecommend  a  system  of  excise,  to  be  levied,  as  well 
on  articles  of  luxury,  generally,  as  on  every  kind  of  spirituous 
liquors,  the  abuse  of  which  has  so  long  been  known  from  expe- 
rience to  be  extremely  injurious,  both  to  the  industrious  and  to 
the  moral  habits  of  the  community. 

The  tide  of  emigration  will  probably  no  longer  flow  to  the 
west  with  its  accustomed  rapidity.  The  population  of  our 
eastern  and  middle  states  will  become  more  condensed ;  and  ma- 
nufactures, on  a  permanent  footing,  will  flourish  and  increase. 
But  should  our  brethren  in  the  western  states  continue  to  ex- 
plore the  forest,  aiM  settle  new  lands,  in  order  to  raise  grain  for 
which  there  lis  no  demand ;  instead  of  turning  their  attention  to 
internal  improvements,  to  the  encouragement  of  family  manu- 
factures, and  to  the  cultivation  of  those  habits  of  economy,  both 
as  to  time  and  money,  from  which  their  former  course  of  pros- 
perity has  in  some  measure  estranged  them ;  with  a  diminished 
commerce,  a  scattered  population,  and  a  depreciated  currency, 
they  may,  ere  long,  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that 
'^  extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold,  exchanges  solid  strength 
for  feeble  splendour." 

Our  extended  national  Union,  embracing  so  great  a  variety  of 
climate  and  of  soil,  of  rich  and  of  valuable  productions,  still 
possesses  the  freshness  of  youth,  with  all  the  vigour  of  manhood ; 
but  it  has  become  necessary  that  we  should  husband  our  re- 
sources, and  apply  with  perseverance  and  thus  employ  with 
effect,  all  the  attention,  industry,  and  skill  we  can  call  forth,  to 
improve  our  system  of  agricu}ture>  extend  our  internal  improve- 
ments, and  perfect  our  establishments  of  manufactures :  capital 
will  not  be  backward  to  lend  its  aid,  whence  the  most  efficient 
stimulus  will  be  derived,  and  commerce  may  always  be  relied 
on  as  a  never  failing  resource  to  assist  in  circulatmg  the  pro- 
ductions, and  in  rewarding  the  industry,  of  our  country. 

The  last  work,  whose  title  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
is  prefaced  with  so  mortifying  an  expression  of  contempt  for  the 
modern  race  of  critics,  that  any  strictures  of  ours  upon  the 
merits  of  the  writer  might  savour  of  offended  dignity.   We  shall, 
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iherefore,  lea^e  the  author  himself  to  exhibit  the  character  of 
his  work — reserving  to  oureelves,  with  his  permission,  the  privi- 
lege of  making  some  remarks  upon  a  few  of  the  subjects  which 
have  fallen  under  his  examination.     In  the  preface,  he  says  : 

*  The  followiDg  sheets  were  written  to  please  myself— my  principal 
object  in  writing  them,  was  employment.  The  public  has  not  seen 
ill  to  give  me  constant  employment  in  my  profession,  otherwise  this 
book  had  never  been  written.  I  had  read  musty  law  books  till  1  was 
tired.  Idleness  was  irksome,  and  I  sought  relief  in  putting  on  pa- 
per some  of  my  notions  on  political  Isconomy.  If  the  public  shall 
think  this  a  sufficient  justification  for  writing  a  book,  it  is  well ;  if  not, 
I  cannot  help  it — I  have  no  other  to  offer.'  p.  1. 

We  might  stop  to  deprecate  the  flood  of  notions  on  political 
economy,  with  which  the  general  operation  of  this  melancholy- 
cause  would  threaten  to  inundate  us ;  but  we  will  proceed  in 
learning  the  circumstances,  as  communicated  by  the  author,  un* 
der  which  he  has  given  his  work  to  the  public. 

'^  As  for  the  book  itself,  I  have  nothing  to  say  respecting  it.     To 
those.who  read  it,  it  will  speak  for  itself — those  who  do  not  read  it',^ 
have  no  right  to  be  informed  any  thing  about  it.     The  subject  is  a' 
great  one,  even  greater  than  the  greatest  minds  have  been  able  to 
master.'  p.  iv.  * 

*  At  the  time  this  book  was  commenced,  /had  no  expectation  of  wri- 
ting more  than  a  small  pamphlet,  and  of  this  /  scarcely  anticipated  a 
publication.  As  /  have  before  said,  /  wrote  rather  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment and  iDstruction,  than  for  the  public ;  but  as  I  progressed^  the  sub- 
ject became  more  interesting — new  views  and  ideas  suggested  them- 
selves, and  /  pressed  onward  until  it  has  grown  to  a  volume. 

*  At  the  time  /  commenced,  /  had  no  more  idea  of  where  /  should 
land,  than  Columbus  had  when  he  sailed  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  ; 
and  /  have  landed  at  points  upon  different  subjects,  as  far  distant  from 
those  anticipated,  as  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  is  from  the  East  In- 
dies. /  made  it  a  point  to  follow  wherever  the  principle  /  had  start- 
ed led,  without  any  regard  to  previous  prepossessions,  and  /believe  / 
was  often  as  much  surprised  at  the  contusion,  as  any  of  my  readers, 
should  /chance  to  have  any,  will  everb^.  /have,  however,  this  evi- 
dence, that  my  principles  are  sound — ^tbe  more  /  reflect  on  them,  the 
better  satisfied  am  /  of  their  correctness.'     Omclwion^  p.  469. 

After  this  conclusive  proof  of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Raymond's 
positions,  he  must  be  a  bold  examiner,  who  would  undertake  to 
question  them.    A  commendable  self  respect  is  duly  preserved* 
throughout  the  book.     After  quoting  a  page  from  one  Adam 
Smith,  he  remarks  : — 

<  Such  is  the  incoherent,  unintelligible  nonsense,  which  men  of  sense 
write,  when  they  attempt  to  write  upon  a  subject  which  they  do  not 
understand.'  p*  70. 
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^  When  speaking  of  the  abuse  of  tenns  in  the  ^^  Wealth  of  Na- 
tioiiB,''  he  tells  us : — 

*  Hence  the  ambiguity  and  obscurity  which  pervades  this  celebrated 
work.  Hence  the  arbitrary,  unintelligible  and  unmeaning  division 
of  stock,  which  Dr.  Smith  has  endeavoured  to  establish.'  p.  188. 

Again : 

*  For  the  most  part,  Dr.  Smith's  theories  upon  national  wealth  were 
superficial  and  unsound.  He  entertained  no  distinct  notions  of  what 
constituted  national  wealth,  or  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  aug* 
mented.  His  perceptions  of  the  different  subjects  of  which  he  treat- 
ed were  obscure,  his  reasoning  artificial,  and  his  conclusions  very 
oAen  erroneous.'  p,  318. 

Mr.  Adam  Smith  is  not  the  only  one  of  this  author's  prede- 
cessors, who  has  failed  through  ignorance  or  stupidity,  ^^  in  crack- 
ing the  shell  of  political  economy,'^  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of 
Mr.  R.     Of  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Ganilh,  he  says  : 

*  In  a  former  chapter,  I  have  called  Ganilh,  the  idolatrous  worship- 
per of  Adam  Smith.  He  is  so  in  fact,  although  he  affects  to  oppose 
his  theory.  He  adopts  all  Dr.  Smith's  crude  notions,  about  the  na- 
ture of  wealth.  The  identity  of  national  and  individual  wealth  ;  the 
importance  of  the  division  of  labour  ;  the  division  of  stock  ;  the  em- 
ployment of  capitals  ;  and,  in  short,  he  eulogises  Dr.  Smith  and  bis 
principles,  in  the  most  extravagant  and  senseless  manner.  Ganilh, 
however,  although  he  has  obtained  a  good  deal  of  celebrity,  as  a 
writer  on  political  enonomy,  was  not  a  strong  headed  man.  The 
science  was  greater  than  he  could  master.  His  intellectual  vision 
was  not  strong  enough  to  penetrate  the  misty  veil  which  had  been 
thi*own  around  it  by  preceding  writers.'    Note,  p,  168. 

If,  indeed,  his  vision  was  not  strong  enough  to  penetrate 
'^  a  misty  veil,''  how  could  it  be  expected  to  crack  a  nut-shell  ? 
Our  author,  however,  seems  to  admit,  in  page  42,  that  he  is  in- 
debted to  this  Mr.  Ganilh,  for  all  bis  acquaintance  with  several 
writers,  from  whom  he  freely  quotes. 

*  Whether  1  shall  be  more  successful  than  others  have  been  in  as- 
certaining in  what  national  wealth  consists,  and  in  framing  a  defini- 
tion of  it,  remains  to  be  proved.  Of  this,  however,  1  am  certain,  I 
shall  frame  a  definition  radically  different  from  any  hitherto  framed, 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  sh(^w  that  national  wealth  consists  of  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  what  the  most  approved  writers  have 
supposed. 

*■  The  great  source  of  error  on  this  subject,  has  been  the  con- 
founding of  national  with  individual  wealth,  than  which  no  two  things 
can  be  more  different  or  distinct.  A  nation  is  not  more  distinct  from 
an  individual,  than  national  wealth  is  distinct  and  different  from  indi- 
vidual wealth.  It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  science  of  political 
economy,  that  the  word  wecdt/i  has  been  applied  indiscriminately,  to 
nations  and  to  individuals.    It  has  been  the  cause  of  much  ambiguity 
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and  uncertainty  in  the  science.  When  the  word  wealth  is  applied  to 
individuals  it  has  a  precise  meaning,  which  eVery  body  understanda  ; 
and  when  the  same  word  is  applied  to  nations,  we  carry  with  it  the 
same  meanini;,  although,  in  reality,  it  then  has  or  should  have,  a  total- 
ly different  meaning/  p,  25* 

*  It  is  indeed  the  prevailing  error  of  every  writer  on  the  subject 
that  I  have  read.  While  they  profess  to  treat  of  national  interests, 
they  depart  from  the  subject,  and  treat  of  individual  interests,  or  of 
the  interests  of  some  constituent  part  of  the  natfon,  which  causes 
ambiguity  and  want  of  precision.  This  proceeds  more  from  care- 
lessness than  ignorance,*  &c.  p.  27. 

Of  these  specimens  of  Mr.  R/s  opinion  of  his  performance, 
we  believe  we  have  furnished  enough  to  satisfy  our  readers* 
We  will  only  add,  that  did  we  coincide  with  him  in  his  convic- 
tions and  opinions  of  the  errors  of  '  the  most  approved  writers,' 
we  should  still  exclaim  with  Hamlet, — ^^  all  this— though  I  most 
powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  I  iiold  it  not  honesty  to 
have  it  thus  set  down." 

Mr.  R.  defines  individual  wealth  to  be  ^^  The  possession  of  pro- 
perty, for  the  use  of  which  the  owner  can  obtain  a  quantity  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life ;"  and  national  wealth  (not- 
withstanding his  declaration  of  its  entire  distinction  from  indi- 
vidual wealth)  to  be  '*  A  capacity  for  acquiring  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life :"  adding,  that . 

*'  A  capacity  for  acquiring,  by  labour,  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life  for  all  its  citizens,  is  as  high  a  degree  of  national  wealth  as 
any  nation  ever  did  or  ever  can  hope  to  attain  ;  and  the  comparative 
wealth  of  nations  will  always  depend  upon  the  extent  of  this  capa<* 
city.' 

We  give  these  definitions  of  Mr/  K.  with  a  view  lo  the  fair 
understanding  of  what  we  subsequently  quote  from  the  woric — 
reserving  this  subject  for  a  future  number. 

Mr.  Raymond  also  observes,  that  ^  what  a  nation  wants  for 
its  own  consumption  can  have  no  value,  and  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  able  to  consume  all  it  raises  than  have  a  surplus  be- 
yond its  wants.'  In  this  sentiment,  and  throughout  the  book, 
where  it  refers. to  any  thing  more  than  a  surplus  of  perishable 
articles,  beyond  the  demand,  he  loses  sight  of  the  object  of 
bi9  study  and  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  which  is  Economy. 

Id  the  United  States,  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  a  surplus 
of  grain  which  the  country  cannot  consume,  while  foreign  na- 
tions, with  some  exceptions,  either  raise  it  for  themselves  as 
cheap  as  we  can  afford  to  send  it  to  them,  or,  as  is  the  case  with 
Great-Britain,  refuse  it  admittance.  But  this  state  of  things 
only  proves,  that  in  our  present  relative  situation  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  too  much  labour  and  capital  are  applied  to  the- 
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raising  of  grain,  and  therefore  that  our  attention  should  be  more 
directed  to  other  pursuits,  where  they  would  be  likely  to  meet 
with  a  better  reward.  We  may  suppose  the  United  States  to 
raise  annually  500,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  that  the  labour  of 
50,000  of  its  inhabitants  are  required  to  produce  this  quantity ; 
half  only  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  na- 
tion, while  the  remaining  half  is  useless  unless  a  market  can  be 
found  abroad.  But  we  will  apply  the  labour  of  25,000  of  these 
inhabitants  in  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  and  woo)len  goods, 
and  the  remaining  25,000  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  the 
250,000  bushels  of  grain  ;  whence  it  would  result,  that  as  eraia 
could  not  rise  in  price  without  a  foreign  demand,  because  there 
would  still  be  raised  as  much  as  could  be  consumed,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  other  25,000  inhabitants,  instead  of  being  un- 
profitably  employed  in  producing  what  was  nof  wanted,  would 
be  applied  to  objects,  of  the  production  of  which  a  greater, 
because  a  more  valuable  surplus  would  be  created.  If  a  home 
demand  should  raise  the  price  of  grain,  it  would  only  show  that 
too  much  labour  had  been  withdrawn  from  agriculture,  and  ap- 
plied to  manufactures.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  would  be 
more  goods  manufactured  than  before,  which,  unless  purchased 
by  the  foreigner,  could  be  sold  to  the  agriculturist,  who,  from 
the  increased  value  of  his  grain,  would  be  enabled  to  buy  more 
than  formerly,  in  which  case  he  would  but  pay  back  to  the  ma- 
nufacturer for  his  increased  quantity  of  goods,  the  additional 
price  he  had  received  for  his  grain.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  may  be  conceded  that  what  was  not  consumed  would  be 
lost.  But  in  Mr.  R.'s  view,  commerce  has  been  kept  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  and  no  estimate  has  been  made  of  its  influ* 
ence  and  effects.  Without  commerce,  a  nation  has  no  necessity 
for  a  surplus  above  consumption ;  without  a  surplus,  beyond 
consumption  at  home,  a  nation  cannot  become  wealthy; — and 
the  subject  under  consideration  is  the  means  of  promoting  na- 
tional wealth. 

In  his  general  view  of  the  mercantile  system,. Mr.  Raymond^ 
seems  much  in  the  dark.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  balance 
of  trade,  as  exhibited  by  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  at  the 
Custom  House,  has  often  been  shown  to  be  completely  illusory, 
— in  consequenceof  the  effects  of  an  extended  commerce,  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  enterprise  and  activity,  is  supposed  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  export  by  every  circuitous  voyage  that 
18  made ;  thus  the  freight  that  is  gained,  together  with  the  pro- 
fit on  each  voyage,  should  be  added  to  the  amount  exported. 
We  will  here  give  a  few  quotations  from  our  author,  which,  al- 
though somewhat  desultory,  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  mer- 
cantile system. 
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<  The  balance  of  trade,  or  selling  more  than  is  purchased,  is  no 
criterion  whatever,  for  ascertaining  whether  an  individual  or  a  nation 
is  increasing  in  wealth.  The  balance  oftrade'may  be  against  a  na- 
tion for  a  hundred  years,  or  any  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  it  m^y 
increase  in  wealth  continually  ;  its  capacity  for  acquiring  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  may  be  much  greater  at  the  conclusion 
than  at  the  commencement  of  that  period.  So  the  balance  of  trade 
may  be  in  favour  of  a  nation  for  a  series  of  years,  and  its  wealth,  its 
capacity  for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  may  con- 
tinually decrease.  And  what  is  still  more  repugnant  to  the  prevail- 
ing theory  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  no  criterion 
for  ascertaining  whether  the  precious  metals  are  plenty  or  scarce,  or 
whether  the  quantity  is  increasing  or  not.' 

'  The  science  of  political  economy  has  been  greatly  perplexed  and 
embarrassed  with  the  idle  discussion  about  the  balance  of  trade;  and 
the  whole  difficdity  of  ascertaining  its  influence  on  national  wealth, 
has  arisen,  from  this  counting-house  method  of  ascertaining  the  profit 
or  loss  on  the  exchange  of  commodities,  by  striking  a  balance,  which 
is  about  as  applicable  to  the  science  of  political  arithmetic,  as  it  would 
be  to  measuring  land. 

*  That  merchants  should  be  misled  by  such  a  fallacy,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  able  to  comprehend  any  other  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
increase  of  wealth,  or  in  their  language,  the  profit  and  loss,  is  not 
surprising  ;  but  that  political  philosophers,  and  grave  politicians, 
should  have  adopted  such  a  system  of  political  arithmetic,  shows  that 
the  wisest  men  have  a  much  stronger  propensity  to  adopt  theories 
suggested  by  others,  than  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  those  theories. 
Lord  Bacon  did  not  so  teach  men  to  philosophize.' 

*  Upon  the  same  principle  a  nation  may  buy  more  than  it  sells, 
and  still  increase  in  wealth,  or  it  may  sell  more  than  it  buys,  and  at 
the  same  time  grow  poor.  It  is  a  thing  of  every  day's  observation, 
that  an  individual  sells  more  than  he  buys,  and  yet  grows  poor.  If 
from  laziness,  or  bad  husbandry,  his  farm  goes  every  year  to  wreck-— 
his  fences  decay — his  ditches  till  up — bushes  overrun  hi^  farm,  and 
his  houses  get  out  of  repair  ;  it  is  very  plain,  that  a  farmer  may  sell 
more  than  he  buys  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  and  have  less  ca-. 
pacity  for  acquiring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  at  the  end, 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenty  years.'  pp,  171 — 178. 

Yet  he  admits, 

'  It  is  not  pretended  as  an  ordinary  rule,  that  the  increasing  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation  does  not  follow  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade,  for  in  old  countries  where  there  is  no  sudden  increase  of  popu- 
lation or  improvement,  and  nations  continue  to  bear  about  the  same> 
relative  importance  in  regard  to  wealth  and  power,  the  balance  of 
trade  will,  ordinarily,  indicate  the  prosperity  of  the  country^  but 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  ;  and  in  new  countries,  whose  wealth  is 
most  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  probably  never  the  case.'  p.  172. 

And  again, 

*  A  merchant  then,  or  one  who  relies  upon  the  profit  arising  from 
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the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  for  his  increase  of  wealth, 
must  sell  more  than  he  hujs,  in  order  to  grow  rich  ;  that  is,  he  must 
sell  more  vcUue  than  be  buys,  for  be  cannot  sell  more  commodities : 
and  whenever  there  shall  exist  a  nation  whose  wealth  shall  be  derived, 
entirely  or  principally,  from  the  profits  arising  from  the  exchange  of 
commodities,  the  principle  which  governs  the  merchant  will  also  ap- 
ply to  the  nation,  and  it  must  sell  more  than  it  buys,  or  it  will  not 
increase  in  wealth/ 

But  adds  elsewhere, 

*  But  if  it  be  established  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  a  na- 
tion, it  does  not  follow,  that  its  wealth  has  not  increased,  for  the  plain- 
est reason  in  the  world,  because  national  wealth  does  not  depend  on 
trade,  but  upon  industry. 

*  If  wealth  depended  on  commerce,  then  a  destruction  of  commerce 
would  be  the  destruction  of  wealth ;  but  as  national  wealth  depends 
on  national  industry,  so  long  as  that  continues  to  incnase,  national 
wealth  will  increase,  let  the  balance  of  trade  be  on  which  side  it 
will.' 

Mr.  R.  also  gives  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  who  thinks  that 
the  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  may  be  constantly  in 
favour  of  a  nation,  although  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  gene- 
rally against  it ;  and  that  in  this  way  a  nation  may  import  ta  a 
greater  value  than  it  exports  for  half  a  century  perhaps  together, 
while  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  produce  may  have 
been  increasing,  and  adduces  as  evidence  the  state  of  the  trade 
between  tiie  IJntted  States,  when  colonies,  and  Great  Britain. 
But  in  that  case,  the  people  of  the  colonies  might  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  agents,  to  whom  the  capitalists  in  England  had 
loaned  money  on  interest ;  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  use 
of  which,  joined  to  their  own  industry,  enabled  the  colonists  to 
extend  their  trade,  and  supply  the  West  India  Islands  with  cattle, 
grain,  lumber,  &c.  and  thus  realise  large  profits,  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  done,  until  their  own  industry,  by  gra- 
dual and  slow  degrees,  bad  secured  to  them  this  capital  by  means 
of  continual  accumulation. 

According  to  Mr.  Ganihl,  the  excess  of  foreign  commerce 
imported  inta  a  country  above  the  productions  exported,  is  not 
always  consunted  in  the  country,  as  part  of  the  national  income, 
but  as  part  of  the  circulating  capital  destined  to  augment  the 
fixed  capital  which  produces  a  revenue  ;  and  he  very  correctly 
adds,  that  if  this  excess  of  imports  above  exports'was  consumed 
aB  a  revenue,  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  excess  of  consumption 
would  lead  eventually  to  ruin. 

We  may,  for  instance,  import  implements  necessary  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  machinery  for  manufacturing^  establishments, 
or  articles  of  commerce,  for  which  we  may  find  a  market  in 
•ther  parts  of  the  world,  in  whose  trade  the  skill  of  our  naviga- 
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tors  may  give  us  a  decid^d  advantage  :  if.  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  can  get  credit  for  these  articles  while  using  them, 
it  is,  in  fact,  employing  the  capital  of  others  for  our  own  advan- 
tage, and  so  long  as  it  can  be  profitably  used,  we  may"  continue 
to  borrow — it  being  understood  that  the  profits  or  proceeds  ari- 
sing from  the  loan,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of 
the  debt,  and  our  abilitif  to  do  so,  would  be  the  best  proof  that  the 
capital  had  been  advantageously  employed.  But  in  case  we 
could  not  get  rid  of  this  surplus  production  of  our  industry^  thus 
increased  by  the  supposed  loan  in  question,  other  nations  rais- 
ing grain  as  cheap  as  we  do,  and  manufacturing  cheaper  and 
better  than  we  can — as  is  actually  the  case  at  the  present  mo- 
ment., in  the  United  States,  being,  as  we  are,  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages we  formerly  enjoyed,  and  thrown  upon  our  own  resour- 
ces^— ^would  w(\  or  rather  could  we  now,  so  increase  our  wealth, 
by  importing  more  than  we  export,  or  buying  more  than  we  can 
'  sell  ?  Would  it  not  be  to  contract  debts  which  we  have  neithet 
the  present  means  nor  future  prospects  of  paying — ^^for  would 
not  each  additional  debt  but  increase  our  difiiculty :  What  then 
i^  the  remedy  to  be  applied  in  our  own  case  ?  Economy  and 
retrenchment  must  first  be  practised  and  strictly  adhered  to : 
we  must  buy  from  foreigners  only  what  we  can  afford  to  pay 
for.  Instead  of  giving  a  high  price  for  a  costly  shawl  or  a  nne 
muslin,  we  should  endeavour  to  make  at  home  an  article  that 
would  answer  as  well  both  for  comfort  and  convenience ;  and 
whdn,  by  a  continued  and  successful  application  of  our  industry 
and  ingenuity,  joined  to  the  natural  advantages  we  possess,  we 
can  succeed  in  raising  grain  and  making  manufactures  cheaper 
and  better  than  other  nations,  we  shall  find  that  capital,  where- 
ever  it  may  exist,  which  is  '*  always  seeking  employment  ia 
those  investments  where  most  of  the  article  required  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  leapt  amount  of  money,''  will  find  its  way  to  our 
market  in  search  of  our  grain  and  manufactures ;  the  produce  of 
our  industry  will  then  find  a  sale,  and  our  country  become  en- 
riched in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  surplus  we  may  have 
to  dispose  of.  Whether  or  no  there  is  any  particular  branch  of 
industry  to  which  our  attention  should  be  particularly  directed — 
whether  one  interest  should  be  exclusively  protected  by  go- 
vernment, to  the  injury  of  other  branches,  which  must  be  taxed 
for  its  benefit — are  questions  that  come  not  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  inquiry.  But  Mr.  Raymond  asks  whether  a  farmer 
cannot  buy  more  dian  he  sells  and  still  grow  rich  ;'  and  supposes 
a  case,  of  one  free  from  debt,  with  a  quantity  of  uncultivated 
land,  which  he  begins  to  improve  by  building  houses  and  bams, 
and  during  twenty  years  has  annually  run  in  debt  two  hundred 
doUars-^when,  to  ascertain  whether^he  has  increased  his  wealth 
or  not,  we  have  only  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  improvements. 
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and  die  difference  between  the  value  of  them  and  the  debt  in- 
curred for  them,  will  show  whether  he  has  grown  rich  or  not* 
In  ordinaiy  cases,  the  farmer  could  not,  in  this  waj,  add  to  his 
wealth :  for  if  the  debt  be  increased  To^an  indefinite  period,  the 
very  circumstance  of  its  existence  would  prove  the  contrary. 

On  the  subject  of  a  national  debt,  Mr.  Raymond  entertains  a 
very  novel  opinion : 

*  However  strange  it  may  appear  to  those  whQ  dp  not  understand, 
or  cannot  comprehend  the  distinction  between  a  nation,  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  whom  it  is  composed ;  yet  it  is  not  more  strange  than  true, 
that  the  people  have  none  the  more  money  to'  pay,  in  consequence  of 
a  national  debt.' 

*  My  present  object  is  merely  to  show,  that  paying  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  is  not  paying  taxes,  any  more  than  paying  rent  for  land, 
or  interest  for  money  to  an  individual :  and  also,  that  the  property 
holders  have,  in  reality,  nothing  more  to  pay  than  they  would  htftre, 
if  there  had  never  been  a  public  debt.* 

Our    author    considers    it    the   same    thing,   whether   the 
amount  of  debt  or  tax  to  be  paid  be  lai^e  or  small,  because 
some  receive  what  others  pay.     He  forgets,  that  there  was  an 
original  expenditure  abroad  of  the  sum  for  which  the  debt  is 
contracted :  and  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  poor  man  in 
England  has  received  or  gained,  that  he  has  become  so  large  a 
debtor,  in  our  author's  account.   It  is  true,  he  has  his  portion  of 
the  fame  and  elory  that  attend  the  recollections  of  the  battles 
of  the  Nile  and  of  Trafalgar,  of  Salamanca  and  of  Waterloo,  and 
his  share  of  the  credit  ofhaving  subsidized  almost  all  the  powers 
of  the  continent.     But  he  feds  that,  for  all  this,  whatever  he 
eats  or  drinks,  or  uses  or  wears,  is  taxed  so  heavily  that  he  is 
compelled  to  forego  most  of  the  conveniences  and  all  the  com- 
forts of  life.     There  would  be  an  equal  demand  for  the  produce 
of  his  labour  without  the  existence  of  these  taxes,  for  if  they 
were  removed,  he  could  afford  to  work  cheaper^  and  still  obtain 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  Would 
England  have  resorted  to  her  corn  laws,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
amount  of  taxes  required  to  pay  the  interest  of  her  pational 
debt  ?  .  They  prohibit  the  importation  of  grain,  unlesd  the  ave- 
rage price  should  be  above  two  and  a  quarter  dollars  per  bushel, 
wneread  we  could  supply  them  for  nearly  one  third  of  that  price. 
But  in  her  present  nicely  balanced  system  of  government,. these 
measures  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  protect  the  agricul- 
tural interest ; — ^not  that  her  statesmen  imagine  that  the  country 
generalry  will  be  bene^tted  by  the  corn  laws,  but  because  tbejr 
think  this  expedient  necessary  to  enable  the  landed  interest  to 
contribute  its  proportion  of  taxes  for  the  expenditures  of  go* 
remment 

We  Reviewers  pretend  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  arcana 
of  the  counting  room,  nor  to  understand  the  technicaji  terms  of 
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the  art,  either  of  the  merchant  or  the  manafacturer ;  bat  the 
terms,  balance  of  trade,  and  surplus  produce^  respecting  which 
our  author  gives  himself  such  unnecessary  trouble,  should,  we 
think,  have  entered  into  the  investigation  of  every  inquirer  on 
the  subject  of  political  economy,  without  having  to  recur  to  the 
invention  of  the  Merchant  for  their  origin. 

In  all  the  views  this  writer  takes  of  the  subject,  he  seems 
either  to  mistake  the  operations^  or  to  undervalue  the  effects,  of 
commerce.  It  is  to  commerce  that  our  country  is  indebted  not 
only  for  a  great  portion  of  her  present  wealth,  but  for  a  name 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth :  it  will  be  to  commerce,  and 
its  beneficial  effects,  that  she  must  still  look  up,  not  only  for  an 
augmentation  of  her  present  wealth,  but  for  the  preservation  of 
her  fame  and  glory.  It  is  not  the  merchant  that  creates  com* 
merce,  it  is  commerce  that  gives  existence  to  him,  whom  she 
constitutes  her  authorized  agent  to  conduct  her  operations,  and 
waft  her  productions  to  the  distant  corners  of  the  world ; — ^we 
would  not  include  in  the  term  the  wild  and  uncalculating  specu- 
lator, who,  with  artificial  means,  ventures  boldly,  having  nothing 
to  lose ;  neither  do  we  speak  particularly  of  the  stock-jobber 
and  money-broker,  although  their  agency  in  the  extended  con- 
cerns to  which  trade  gives  rise,  is  useful  and  necessary ;  nor  do 
we  mean  such  adventurers  as  may  be  said  "  to  live  by  their 
wits,^'  acting  without  prudence  or  forethought,  and  trading  with- 
out capital  or  information  ;  but  we  mean  (m  the  words  of  Lord 
Chatham)  the  honest  and  industrious  merchant,  whose  upright 
conduct  is  alike  the  honour  and  support  of  his  country,  the  va- 
rious streams  of  whose  commerce,  returning  in  the  full  tide  of 
wealth,  water  the  country  with  opulence. 

We  could  make  other  quotations  from  Mr.  Raymond's  work, 
and  still  find  cause  for  disagreement :  but  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  concur  with  the  author  in  his  view  of  the  effects 
of  slavery  upon  political  economy ;  and  we  think  his  chapter 
on  banks  less  objectionable  than  any  we  have  examined. 

We  trust  that  such  writers  as  those  we  have  noticed,  will 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  the  attention  of  our  statesmen  and 
legislators,  to  the  investigation  of  subjects,  which,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  our 
country,  are  becoming  daily  more  interesting  and  important. 
Mr.  Raymond  observes,  that  his  work  is  the  only  general  trea- 
tise on  political  economy  that  has  appeared  in  our  country : 
while,  therefore,  we  express  our  hope  that  it  may  not  long  con- 
tinue alone  and  uncountenanced,  we  must  still  view  it  as  a 
matter  of  some  regret,  that,  with  the  ability  he  gives  evidence 
of  possessing,  and,  considering  his  high  pretensions,  the  first 
American  writer  on  a  science  of  suciji  importance  to  his  country, 
should  have  shed  so  little  ardditional  light  on  the  subjei:t  he  has 
attempted  to  elucidate. 


Ih/dro-Pneumatic  Apparatus. 

ART.  10.— HYDRO-FNEUKATIC  APFABATUS. 


I  beg  leave  to  contniunicate,  for  publicatioD,  a  drawing 
of  the  Hj'dro-Pneuniatic  apparatus  I  have  lately  erected  in  the 
laboratory  of  Columbia  College.  The  iastrument  consists  of  a 
combioation  of  four  of  Pepys'  gas  holders,  in  the  ordinaiy 
trough.  One  of  these  ha£  a  capacity  of  nearly  ten  gallons,  two 
of  five,  and  one  of  two  and  a  half.  There  are  thus  provided 
receptacles  for  containiiig  large  quantities  of  gas,  which  may,  if 
necessary,  be  of  four  different  kinds.  The  transfer  of  the  gas 
from  them  to  glass  receivers,  or  other  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment,  is  rendered  easy  by  pipes  and  stop-cocks,  communi- 
cating with  the  upper  surface  of  uielves  placed  at  each  end  of 
the  trough.  Two  pipes  are  adapted  to  each  gas  holder — one 
admits  water  to  the  bottom,  while  the  other  permits  the  escape 
of  the  gas  from  the  top.  Glass  gauges  show  the  height  at  which 
the  water  stands  in  each,  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  gas. 

The  construction  of  the  apparatus  may  he  better  understood 
bran  inspection  of  the  plate,  which  is  a  longitudinal  section. 
Two  of  the  gas  holders  are  represented ;  and  to  show  the  man- 
ner of  using  them  in  combination,  Cuthbertson's  contrivance  for 
exhibiting  the  composition  of  water,  by  the  slow  combustion  of 
oxygen  an^  hydrt^en  gas,  is  attached.  For  the  exhibition  of 
Hares'  blow  pipe,  this  instrument  appears  to  me  to  be  extreme- 
ly convenient.  The  horizontal  area  of  the  lai^est  gasometer 
is  exactly  double  that  of  the  two  next  io  size.  Aa  tne  water 
•taods  at  the  same  level,  its  pressure  will  be  suSicteat  to  force 
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twice  as  much  gas  from  the  larger  as  it  can  from  either  of  the 
smaller ;  to  prevent  this  theoretical  proportion  from  being  al- 
tered by  the  friction  of  the  pipes,  diose  which  communicate 
with  the  lai^er  are  made  double  the  area  of  those  belonging  to 
the  smaller.  ^ 

The  dimensions  of  the  trough  are  three  feet  in  length,  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth,  and  two  feet  in  depth.  It  is  sunk  at  one  end 
of  a  table,  so  that  the  surface  of  tlie  water  stands  about  an  inch 
below  that  of  the  table. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  describing  the  construc- 
tion of  this  machine,  from  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  fit 
and  well  arranged  apparatus,  both  to  the  Analytic  Chemist,  and 
the  Chemical  Lecturer.  Indeed,  Chemistry  appears  to  have 
been  preceded  in  all  the  steps  of  its  progress  by  the  invention 
and  construction  of  new  instruments.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
introduction  of  the  Pneumatic  Trough,  by  Cavendish,  forms 
one  of  the  inost  important  ®ras  in  chemical  science.  It  led 
immediately  to  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  a  class  of 
bodies,  highly  important  in  their  chemical  relations,  but  which 
before  could  hardly  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  direct  experiment. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  experiment  upon  large  quantities 
of  gas,  or  to  preserve  it  for  public  exhibition,  the  trough  alone 
was  found  to  be  inconvenient ;  the  gasometer  of  Lavoisier,  and 
(he  gas  holder  of  Watt,  were  therefore  introduced.  -  The  latter, 
as  improved  by  Pepys,  is  probably  the  best  instrument  for  the 
purposes  of  the  lecturer  that  has  been  jiitherto  contrived.  The 
only  objection  to  its  use  is  the  necessity  the  experimenter  is 
under  of  exhausting  the  vessels  of  air  before  he  can  fill  them.  In 
the  present  instrument,  this  objection  is  obviated,  as  the  re- 
ceivers can  be  filled  with  water  in  the  trough,  and  placed  at 
once  upon  the  shelves  corresponding  with  the  gas  holders. 

James  Renwicr. 

Columbia  College,  ISthJune,  1821. 
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3.  Court  News;  Or,  The  Peers  of  King  Coal :  and  the  Errants,  or  a 
Survey  of  British  Strata,  12mo.  pp.  65.  I8S0. 

[Monthly  Review — March,  1 820.] 

Iiv  this  age  of  scientific  glee,  when  all  the  animated  familiQs 
of  nature|haye  been  sumnooned  to  the  ball-room,  we  had  ven- 
tured to  anticipate  that  even  the  mineral  people  would  ere  long 
be  asked  to  a  hop^  or,  at  least,  to  ted  and  turn  out : — but,  lo ! 
they  are  greeted  with  the  exalted  pomp  of  a  levee.  This  really 
appears  marvellous  to  sedate  Reviewers,  who  are  instantly 
shocked  at  such  a  gross  violation  of  probability,  as  rocks  and 
stones  setting  out  on  long  journeys,  and  paying  their  ceremo- 
nious respects  and  making  set  speeches  to  a  sovereign  as  inert 
and  unorganized  as  themselves.  Yet  such  is  the  deceitfulness 
of  the  human  heart,  that,  under  this  semblance  of  honest  criti- 
cism, there  roa^  unconsciously  lurk  some  movements  of  pee- 
vishness or  envy ;  and,  could  we  candidly  analyze  all  the  work- 
ings of  our  internal  frame,  we  might  perhaps  be  convinced  that, 
precluded  as  we  are  by  our  ever-during  vocation  from  thegaye- 
ties  of  gala-days  and  the  ineffable  delights  of  the  presence-cham- 
ber, we  cannot  endure  the  humiliating  reflection  that  brute  mat- 
ter should,  even  in  poetry,  be  supposed  capable  of  enjoying 
scenes  and  privileges  from  which,  alas !  we  are  debarred. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  public,  including 
some  lettered  divines,  have  not  scrupled  to  bestow  their  coun- 
tenance Qfn^he  present  exhibition  of  bowing  and  speaking  stones ; 
for  *'  it  has  now  more  than  doubled  its  former  size ;  and  the  au- 
thor begs  leave  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  Rev/W« 
Conybeare  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  for  his  scientific  hints  to- 
wards the  enlargement  of  the  text,  and  to  the  Rev.  W.  Buck- 
land,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  that  University, 
for  his  kind  assistance  in  considerable  additions  to  the  Notes.' 
The  author,  however,  with  becoming  modesty^  still  limits  the 
scene  of  his  effusions  to  old  England. 

He  commences,  as  every  legitimate  bard  is  bound  to  do,  by 
an  invocation ;  unfolding  his  theme,  arraying  the  ceremonial  of 
the  court,  and  putting  the  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  in  motion. 

<  King  Coal,  the  mighty  hero  of  the  mine, 
-^Sprung  from  a  dingy,  but  a  far  fam'd  line, 
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Who,  fathoms  deep«  in  peace  our  earth  possest, 

CurbM  but  in  sway  bj  ocean's  billowy  breast, — 

Would  hold  a  Levee  :  by  such  g^geous  scene 

To  please  Pyrites,  his  alluring  queen  ; 

Would  wield  the  sceptre  sovereign  fate  decreed. 

Enforce  obedience,  smile  the  welcome  meed. 

And  prove  his  pow'r  from  Vectis  to  the  Tweed. 

Forth  flew  the  mandate  ;  earthquakes  through  the  land 

Spoke  in  hoarse  tones  the  monarch's  high  command : 

Air  caught  the  sounds,  and  in  expansion  free, 

Spread  the  deep  word  to  Albion's  circling  sea. 

— Each  ponderous  sire,  each  grave  or  sprightly  dame. 

Must  bow  before  the  prince  of  smoke  and  flame  ; 

Must  bend  their  steps,  howe'er  unus'd  to  rove. 

To  greet  the  dusky  King,  and  his  resplendent  loveft 

*  On  ebon  throne,  with  choicest  gems  inlaid, 
Sat  the  two  tenants  of  earth^s  darkest  shade  ; 

She  bright  and  blithe,  and  blooming  as  the  spring. 
He  stern  and  stately,  **  every  inch  a  King."  ' 

*  Earth  shook, — ^and  well  it  might ;  for  now  the  throng 
In  indolent  procession  mov'd  along  : 

.  MovM, — and  around  a  hollow  murmer  sent  ; 
Mov'd  on, — and  star*d,  and  wonder'd  how  they  went. 

*  What  boots  it  here,  in  glowing  verse  to  tell 
The  dire  events  earth's  puppets  that  befel ;  « 
What  boots  it  here,  though  earth  affrighted  saw 
Another  Lisbon  yield  to  nature's  law  ; 

Though  thousands  died, — it  but  abridg'd  the  span 
That  fate  allotted  to  the  creature  man. 
Rocks  moving  harmless  would  indeed  be  rare ! 
-—Sufficient  for  our  purpose,  they  were  there/ 

The  point  of  precedence  being  adjusted  by  seniority,  Duke 
Granite  moves  first  in  the  procession,  attended  by  Gneiss,  '  a 
weather-beaten  man.*  Next  appears  the  Marquis  of  SlatCy 
*•  who  will  split  with  his  best  friends ;'  a  wealthy  nobleman,  but 
racked  with  contortions  which  greatly  perplexed  all  m5  faculty. 
To  bim  succeeds  the  Countess-Dowager  Porphyry,  somewhat 
negligent  of  dress,  being  '  a  prime  blue  stockmg.'  She  is  fol- 
lowed by  Viscount  Sienite,  and  his  inseparable  friend,  Horn- 
blende, Then  appears  Count  GrauwackS,  •  by  wizard  Werner 
bred  in  Saxony,^  and  laying  claim  to  all  the  estates  of  the  noble 
family  of  Slate.  The  elder  Sandstone  moves  on,  impatient  for 
the  arrival  of  his  younger  brother,  who  was  flirting  with  Miss 
Cfypsum. 

Having  noticed  the  subordinate  kindred  of  the  Sand-stones, 
and  their  aflinity  to  the  grert  Lord  Quartz,  the  poet  descants  on 
the  stately  deportment  and  physical  and  chemical  acquisitions 
of  Sir  Lawrence  Lime-stone  ;  the  portraits  of  whose  sons,  Liasy 
Oolite^  and  Chalky  suggest  that  of  their  weaker  cousin  MarU 
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Sir  Lawrence,  annoanced  by  his  lacquej,  Spar^  in  splendid 
liyery  digbt,  commences  his  speech  with  apologizing  for  the 
absence  of  his  honoured  mother.  Lady  Marble,  who  had  gone  to 
Italy  on  account  of  her  health :  ^ 

*  He  spake,  and  bow'd.     The  King  here  turn'd  his  head, 
And  to  Pyiites  in  low  accents  said  : 

*<  I  wish,  sweet  consort,  you  could  once  have  seen 
This  Lady  Marble  ;  she  hath  lovely  been. 
Been^  did  I  say  ?  She  is  : — as  I'm  alive, 
You  scarce  would  take  her  to  be  thirty-6ve* 
Astonishing  how  well  her  years  she  bears ! 
No  muddy  skin,  no  forehead  seam'd  by  cares, 
But  a  complexion,  and  an  eye  of  light, 
Like  a  young  child's,  so  beautiful  and  bright. 
She  shines  in  native  loveliness  and  grace. 
By  far  the  most  attractive  of  her  race. 
Ill  health  may  be  the  plea  ;  her  native  air 
May  tend  the  nervous  system  to  repair  ; 
But  I  should  doubt  her  journey  o'er  the  sea 
Is  prompted  by  the  sex's  vanity  ; 
Since  she  may  fancy  a  more  genial  ray 
Will  render  beauty  slower  in  decay. 
That  lady  is  most  highly  polished  too, 
Each  court  of  Europe  hath  she  travell'd  through. 
In  this  our  Isle  indeed,  you  scarce  can  quote 
lily  of  any  style  or  note 
Lady  Marble  cannot  freely  roam  ; 
Indeed  where  she  may  not  feel  quite  at  home, 
I  wish,"  the  monarch  whi^M  in  her  ear, 
*^  Tiiat  no  intrigue  be  on  the  tapis  here  ; 
For  I  have  heard  of  late  repeated  mention, 
Canova  pays  her  very  great  attention."  ' 

The  younger  Sandstone,  and  his  bride-elect.  Miss  Ch/psttmy 
are  next  introduced ;  while  her  lovely  cousin,  Selenite,  is  al- 
lowed to  loiter  in  the  anti-room,  for  reasons  best  known  to  her 
relative.  In  this  stage  of  the  ceremony,  her  Majesty  is  sudden- 
ly thrown  into  a  state  of  great  agitation  and  alarm  by  'Squire 
lAas,  in  his  cups,  fantastically  accoutred,  and  mounted  on  a  huge 
crocodile,  at  the  instigation  of  his  bottle-companion,  Jack  Clay. 
The  'Squire  is  violently  extruded  from  the  presence  by  the 
Gnomes,  and  left  to  snore  in  the  anti-room  : 

*  Soon  he  awoke,  and  ruling  reason  too 
Waking  sad  shame, — rhe  then  look'd  very  blue. 
Joy  to  the  strife  that  wakes  no  funeral  knell  \ 
One  dire  mischance  the  muse  bath  here  to  tell. 
Were  it  but  one,  alas !  'twere  passing  well ! 

Of  the  King's  pages  few  e'er  reach  d  their  homes ; 
— The  crocodile  had  swallow'd  half  the  Gnomes  I' 
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Chalk,  wbo  had  never  crossed  King  Coal  at  any  time,  though 
attended  by  his  companion  Flinty  '  a  right  hard-hearted  boy,' 
experiences  a  very  gracious  reception,  which  *  served  him  to 
discourse  oPfor  a  year.'  Marl,  unwilling  ultimately  to  disobey 
the  royal  mandate,  had  despatched  a  messenger  to  Jack  Clay, 
that  he  might  be  favoured  with  his  advice  and  assistance*  Jack 
was  found  in  the  island  of  Sheppey,  but  had  become  a  gentle- 
man of  sufficient  consequence  to  feel  somewhat  shy  of  keeping 
indifferent  company ;  her  Majesty's  collections  o[  shells  and 
plants  having  devolved  to  his  charge,  and  learned  bodies  having 
enrolled  him  in  their  ranks.  Our  dignified  Professor,  therefore, 
being  not  very  anxious  to  appear  at  court  in  the  humble  capaci- 
ty of  attendant  on  a  helpless  invalid,  was  in  no  hurry  to  pro- 
ceed ^  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  amused  himself  by  play- 
ing his  pranks  on  Idas,  Poor  Marl,  quite  impatient  of  the  de- 
lay, had  requested  his  own  servants  to  bear  him  along :  but,  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  paths,  he  met  only  with  obstructions  and 
bruises,  and  was  glad  to  return  home.  Clat/  appears  in  propria 
persona,  but  still  too  much  under  the  influence  of  his  late  nt  of 
hilarity  to  be  able  to  stutter  through  his  speech,  or  to  obtain  a 
smile  from  his  sovereign. 

The  next  groupe  consists  of  Baron  Basalt,  Lady  Ctreenstone^ 
and  Master  Whin,  attended  by  their  foot-page.  Zeolite.  The 
haughty  Baron,  who  boasted  consummate  skill  in  architecture, 
surveys  the  palace  with  great  contempt :  .  ^ 

*  Anon  be  whispered  in  his  Lady's  ear, 

«  Fairhead  and  Staffa  n^  Uke  this  appear ! 
Palace,  forsooth ! — a  pig-stye  should  it  be  : 
Scarce  fit  for  that : — No,  FingaPs  Cave  for  me/"  ** 

As  the  aforesaid  Baron  had  often  disconcerted  the  King's  best 
laid  plans  by  his  audacious  intrusions,  and  all  his  family  were 
regarded  as  a  trap,  we  need  scarcely  mention  that  he  expe- 
rienced no  courtesy  from  the  throne.  In  the  motley  assemblage 
which  next  throngs  the  anti-room,  appear  '  stout  Mr.  Horn- 
BTONE,'  ^  his  foster-brother,  Chert,'*  Jasper,  Agate,  Felspar, 

*  Fair  Steatite,  a  dame  of  high  degree. 
Earl  Serpentine's  decided  chere  amt«,' 

Ashestus,  Clinkstone,  &c« 

*  SwiNESTONE  was  there — but  did  not  tarry  long, 
The  ladies  said  he  smelt  so  very  strong.* 

*  These  timid  souls  were  aw'd,  and  all  aback  : 
Hornblende  peep'd  in^-but  said  the  King  look'd  black  ;^ 
On  which  Asbestus  be^'d  they  might  retire, 

— Though  recken'd  brave,  and  boasted — to  stand  fire.** 

*  Mr.  Hornblend,  who  is  by  ao  means  an  Adoais,  might  hare  spared  the 
remark.— 12^. 
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Old  shiverlog  Shak,  however,  took  courage  to  advauace,  and 
greatly  amused  the  Queeo  with  his  antique  compliments  and 
costume :  while  his  Majesty,  with  much  good  sense  and  affabi- 
lilj^,  received  him  cordially  as  a  worthy  friend  and  companion* 
In  die  mean  time,  a  band  of  plebian  Pebbles,  cheered  by  Brec 
cia,  had  thrown  the  hall  into  confusion  and  alarm  by  their  in-* 
suiting  and  mutinous  deportment,  but  were  dispersed  and  put 
down  oy  the  efforts  of  the  courtiers  and  the  Gnomes.  No  soon- 
er, however,  were  these  Radicals  quelled,  than  a  spectacle  still 
more  appalling  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  monstrous  sledge, 
composed  of  a  mammoth's  skeleton,  dragged  by  alternate  pairs 
of  hippopotami,  rhinoceroses,  and  buffiilos,  and  sustaining  the 
mighty  weight  of  GraveL  This  huge  giant  remonstrates,  m  no 
very  measured  phrase,  against  the  affront  that  had  been  put  on 
him  by  omitting  to  invite  his  subjects  to  the  levee : 

*  Off  then  his  cloak,  with  gesture  proud  he  threw  ; 
Around  its  gatfaeriogs,  like  a  whirlwind  flew,     ^  v 

And»  as  they  reach'd  the  dome's  remotest  el|e, 
Down  sat  the  Giant ;  and  on  mov'd  the  sledge. 
But  the  elk's  antlers  caught  that  flying  cloak. 
As  o'er  the  palace  its  wide  drapery  broke ; 
And  as  the  sledge  upon  the  rugged  ground 
Mov'd  slowly  on,  with  deep  and  jarring  sound, 
Toss'd  the  torn  fragments  fancifully  down, 
The  loose  built  theories  of  man  to  crown.' 

The  King,  ashamed  at  having  betrayed  his  fear,  and  enraged 
at  the  Metals,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy, 
thus  vows  vengeance : 

'  Metals  and  Semi-Metals,  pure  and  bassy 
Here  I  denounce  your  vile  presumptuous  race. 
Earth  shall  behold  each  sulphury  column  roll 
Its  dark  and  poisonoiis  skirts  from  pole  to  pole, 
Speaking  the  deadly  dictates  of  my  soul. 
The  universe  shall  witness  how  I  treat  them  : 
I'll  mtU  the  dogs,  wherever  I  shall  meet  them !' 

Fear  and  volcanic  tremblings  shake  the  hall :  the  angry  Mo- 
aarch  raises  his  arm :  all  is  darkness  and  chaos ;  and  many  were 
the  mishaps  and  discomfitures  of  the  courtly  throng  in  groping 
and  squeezing  their  way  home. 

Thtt  spirited  little  morsel,  which  is  neither  altogether  a  Uu 
d^esprit  nor  a  lesson  on  the  mineralogy  of  England,  and  which 
yet  partakes  of  both,  somewhat  savours  of  the  ingenious  effu« 
flions  of  Misa  Porden ;  and,  as  our  numerous  quotations  must 
have  already  convinced  our  readers,  it  bespeaks  much  felicity 
of  fancy,  with  no  ordinary  powers  of  versification.  The  author 
excels  in  trimming  a  triplet :  but,  in  such  a  short  poem,  he  should 
have  made  a  more  discreet  use  of  his  skill :  at  aU  events,  he 
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should  have  avoided  two  and  three  successive  repetitions  of 
such  a  license.  The  present  flattering  specimen  of  talent  war- 
rants the  expectation  of  some  more  elevated  and  extended  per- 
formance from  the  same  quarter. 

The  notes,  which  unfold  the  dull  realities  of  the  theme,  are 
far  from  prolix,  yet  may  convey  much  useful  information  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  geology  of 
England,  without  all  ''  the  pomp  and  circumstance'^  of  massy 
volumes.  The  definition  and  statements  are  in  general  very 
correct,  but  one  or  two  would  require  qualification.  Thus,  p* 
48.  '  it  is  not  agreed  whether  clay-slate  contains  oi^nic  re- 
mains or  not,  or  is  to  be  considered  primitive  or  secondary.' 
Now,  the  whole  doctrine  of  mineral  formations  may  to  some  ap- 
pear questionable:  but,  if  admitted,  those  beds  of  day-slate 
which  are  found  in  a  nearly  vertical  position,  and  associated 
with  mica-slate,  must  be  decidedly  primitive.  Again,  the  singu- 
lar pyritous  impressions  of  a  family  of  crustaceous  animals, 
ogtfgincs  of  Br(mgniart,  observed  in  the  extensive  slate-quarries 
oT  Angers,  are  a  striking  example  of  fossil  remains  in  a  reposi- 
tory of  slate ;  for  they  pervade  the  mass,  and  figure  like  plates 
in  the  leaves  of  a  book,  their  position  being  nearly  vertical. 
In  the  same  beds  of  slate  are  occasionally  found  dendritical  de- 
lineations, more  than  a  foot  in  length,  which  seem  to  represent 
some  marine  plant,  although  Guettard  oddly  conjectures  that 
they  are  vestiges  of  tremell(B»  If,  then,  the  secondary  character 
of  any  member  of  the  mineral  system  is  to  be  determined  by  its 
exhibiting  traces  of  organized  remains,  who  can  doubt  that  such 
a  substance  as  secondary  slate  exists  ?  That  the  members  of  the 
zeolite  family  .are  found  exclusively  in  trap-rock  is  also  asserted 
with  too  little  reserve ;  for  mesotype  has  been  detected  in  pri- 
mitive serpentine,  and  stilbite  occurs  in  metallic  veins  which 
traverse  mica-slate  in  Norway,  as  likewise  in  several  of  the  pri- 
mitive rocks  of  the  Swiss  and  Dauphinese  Alps.  In  the  Pyre- 
nees, too,  it  has  been  found  in  granite,  or  primitive  schistus ; 
and,  in  the  island  of  Arran,  in  drusy  cavities  of  the  granitic 
rock. 

Of  the  two  minor  poems  in  the  present  volume,  the  first  is  a 
sequel  of  the  Levee.  The  assembly  of  the  Metals,  on  the  re- 
presentation of  Sir  Lawrence  Lime-stone  in  his  discomfited 
guise,  having  deliberated  on  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  King  Coal's  fulminating  speech,  each  proposes  or 
endeavours  to  state  his  own  views ;  when,  at  the  lucky  sugges- 
tion of  Manganese^  they  agree  never  to  come  near  him.  Iron  had, 
however,  reserved  a  s/alvo  in  his  own  breast,  that  his  sons  might 
be  sent  to  court  to  push  their  fortunes,  as  they  accordingly  were, 
under  the  guidance  of  Jack  Clay ;  and  his  Majesty,  whose  re- 
sentment had  now  subsided,  consented  to  place  them  under  the 
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protection  of  Shale,  for  whose  mellow  society  he  had  conceived 
a  very  decided  penchant.  ^ 

The  object  of  Baron  BasaWs  Tour  is  to  sketch  the  localities 
of  the  principal  primitive  and  iBoetz-trap-formation  of  England 
and  Wales.  It  is  very  happily  conceived,  and  executed  in  the 
style  of  the  old  romantic  ballads,  and  in  various  measures.  The 
Baron  bestrides  his  Atlas ;  and  his  groom,  Zeolite,^ rides  Skele- 
ton. The  journey  commences  on  the  borders,  ana  is  prosecu- 
ted through  the  trap-districts  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Shropshire,  Wales,  Gloucestershire, 
Devonshire,  and  Cornwall ;  and  the  travellers  encounter  vari- 
ous adventures,  occasionally  alarming  the  natives,  and  quaffing 
freely  wine  or  ale  as  often  as  they  experience  the  hospitality  of 
the  heroes  kindred.  ^^ 

The  *  Geological  Primer^  is  derived,  we  believe,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Bakewell,  who  is  so  well  known  by  his  geological  Iec*> 
tures  and  publications. 

The  design  of  the  Poetical  Geognosy  is  to  present,  in  familiar 
rhymes,  a  view  of  the  general  stratification  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. At  a  grand  dinner,  given  to  all  the  rocks  by  old  Neptune, 
each  of  the  guests  passes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Muse,  and 
his  or  her  station  is  assigned  in  some  spirited  lines,  which  recall 
the  smartness  and  vivacity  of  the  preceding  bard ;  and  which, 
by  the  aid  of  an  ^  Argument'  and  a  few  marginal  notes,  unfold 
the  presumed  history  of  mineral  formations  to  country  gentle- 
men. 

«  The  Strata  from  Paris  arrived  very  late. 
With  letters  requesting  a  chair  and  a  plate. 
"  Eh  hitn^^^  said  the  God,  with  a  good-natured  air, 
**  Faitts  entrer  Monsieur  le  Calcaire  Grassier ; 
Let  him  and  his  friends  at  a  sideboard  be  placed. 
And  with  Cerites  and  Lymnites  the  covers  be  graced.*' 

*  Now,  Muse,  raise  thy  voice,  and  be  kind  to  our  wishes. 
And  tell  us  the  names  of  the  principal  dishes.    • 
To  Chalk,*preserved  palates  and  fossil  Echini 
Were  handed  in  Cham-shells  more  pearly  than  China. 
Then  Alcyonites,  Nautilites,  graced  a  tureen, 
With  Belemnites  tastefully  stuck  in  between. 
The  Oolites  were  served  with  a  wondrous  profusion 
Of  Bivalves,  dish'd  up  in  apparent  confusion. 
There  Trigonias,  Aiiomias,  and  Areas  were  placed, 
And  each  rock  took  the  species  that  tickled  his  taste. 
At  this  juncture  some  Limpets  were  sent  in  on  One  dish. 
From  our  worthy  friend  Halifax,  vicar  of  t^tandish. 
Now  oviparous  creatures,  in  which  the  back-bone  is. 
Were  hash'd  with  remains  of  the  Comua  Ammonis.' 

The  close  of  the  banquet  was  disturbed  by  the  fiery  opera- 
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tions  of  PIub>9  vli<>  felt  highly  incensed  at  not  bekig  ad^  by 
his  brother : 

*  Thrice  he  stamp'd  in  a  rage,  and  with' crashes  like  thunder 
The  earth  open'd  wide,  and  the  rocks  burst  assunder^ 
And  the  red  streaming  lava  flow'd  o?er  and  under. 
It  spread  far  and  wide,  till  grim  Pluto  said  **  Halt  I'' 
And  r^n^ed  it  in  columns  and  files  of  Basalt ! 
For  he  saw  Neptune  coming,  collecting  his  might. 
And  roaring  and  raising  his  waves  for  the  fight. 

*  Now  were  Eurite  and  Greenstone  beginning  to  rtm. 
Which  Hutton  and  Hall  said  was  excellent  fun. 

But  a  rock-rending  scene  in  the  sequel  it  proved. 

E'en  the  hard  heart  of  Porphyry  was  melted  and  moved. 

Aid  many  a  rock  the  Muse  could  not  draw  nigh  to, 

She  saw  very  plainly  was  softenM  in  situ. 

Now  thick  vapours  of  Sulphur,  and  clouds  black  as  night, 

RoIlM  in  volumes,  and  hid  the  whole  scene  from  the  sight ; 

And  the  Muse  told  the  Poet  'twas  time  to  take  flight : 

Adding  this—"  My  good  fellow,  pray  leave  off  your  writing. 

We  have  had  quite  enough  both  of  feasting  and  fighting."  * 

The  Geological  Primer^  which,  according  to  the  title-page* 
should  have  been  first  in  order,  is  intended  as  an  Introduction 
to  '  King  CoaPs  Levee,'  and  is  modelled  on  that  erudite  alpha- 
betical effusion  which  begins  with 

"  A  was  an  Archer,  and  shot  at  a  Frog,"  &c« 
It  exhausts  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  except  Y,  which  might 
alsQ  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  yanolithe :  but  me 
principal  objection  to  this  parody,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  is 
that  it  blends  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  is  a  complete  primer 
of  neither. 

The  Granitology  was  suggested  by  a  visit  to  Derby,  the  for- 
mer residence  of  JJr.  Darwin  ;  who,  had  he  lived,  might,  it  is 
supposed,  have  sung  '<  The  Loves  of  the  Mountains,^'  and  have 
adopted  a  strain  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is  here  exhibit- 
ed.    Thus : 

*  In  ancient  time,  ere  Granite  first  had  birth, 
And  form'd  the  solid  pavement  of  the  earth, 
Stem  Silex  reign'd,  and  felt  the  strong  desire 
To  have  a  son,  the  semblance  of  the  sire.. 
To  soil  Alumina  his  court  he  paid. 

But  tried  in  vain  to  win  the  gentle  maid ; 

Till  to  caloric  and  the  sprites  of  flame 

He  sued  for  aid— nor  sued  for  aid  in  vain  : 

They  warm'd  her  heart,  the  bridal  couch  they  spread, 

And  Felspar  was  the  offspring  of  their  bed : 

He  on  his  sparkling  front  and  poIishM  face 

Mix'd  with  his  father's  strength  his  mother's  grace.' 
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Khig  CodPs  Levee,  ^c.  1S9* 

Geological  Cookery  consists  of  six  receipts  for  the  production 
of  Granite,  Porphyry,  Pudding-stone,  Amygdaloid,  good  Breccia, 
with  a  calcareous  cement,  and  a  coarse  Breccia*  We  quote 
the  second: 

,    *  To  make  Porphyry • 
*  Let  Silez  and  Argil  be  well  kneaded  dowu ; 
Then  colour  at  pleasure,  red,  grey,  green,  or  brown  : 
When  the  paste  is  all  ready,  stick  in  here  and  there 
Small  crystals  of  Felspar,  both  oblong  and  square.** 

<  *  This  is  the  old-fashioned  receipt  for  making  Porphyry,  used  by  our 
grandmothers ;  viz.  they  made  the  paste  first,  and  stuck  in  the  Felspar  af- 
terwards. This  method  is  easy  and  plain :  but  in  the  most  approved  modern 
receipts,  the  ingredients  are  all  mixed  toother  at  first,  and  the  Felspar  is 
left  to  crystallize  while  the  paste  is  hardening.* 


Art.  II. — Anastasius  ;  or  Memoirs  of  a  Greek,  written  in  the  IBth 
Century.     London.     Murray.     3  vols.  8to« 

lEldinburgh  Review — March,  1821.] 

Anastasius  is  a  sort  of  oriental  Gil  Bias,  who  is  tossed  about 
from  one  state  of  life  to  another,— sometimes  a  beggar  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  and,  at  others,  an  officer  of  the  high- 
est distinction  under  an  Egyptian  Bey,*— with  that  mixture  of 
good  and  evil,  of  loose  principles  and  popular  quahties, — ^which, 
against  our  moral  feelings  and  better  judgment,  render  a  novel 
pleasing,  and  an  hero  popular.  Anastasius  is  a  greater  villain 
than  Gil  Bias,  merely  because  he  acts  in  a  worse  country,  and 
under  a  worse  government.  Turkey  is  a  country  in  the  last 
stage  of  Castlereagh-ery  and  Vansittartism  ;  it  is  in  that  condi** 
tion  (o  which  we  are  steadily  approaching— a  political  finish  f 
the  sure  result  of  just  and  necessary  wars,  interminable  burthen^ 
upon  affectionate  people,  green  bags,  strangled  sultanas,  and 
murdered  mobs.  There  are,  in  the  world,  all  shades  and  grada4 
tions  of  tyranny.  The  Turkish,  or  last,  puts  the  pistol  and  sti- 
letto in  action.  Anastasius,  therefore,  among  his  other  pranks, 
makes  nothing  of  two  or  three  murders ;  but  they  are  committed 
in  character,  and  are  suitable  enough  to  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tion of  a  lawless  Turkish  soldier ;  and  this  is  the  justification' of 
the  book»  which  is  called  wicked,  but  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  accurately  paints  the  manners  of  a  people  become 
wicked  from  the  long  and  uncorrected  abuses  of  their  Govern- 
ment. 
.    One  cardinal  fault  which  pervades  this  work  is^  that  it  is  too 
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long ; — in  spite  of  the  numerous  fine  passages  wifh  which  it 
abounds,  there  is  too  much  of  it ; — and  it  is  a  relief,  not  a  dis-* 
appointment,  to  get  to^the  end.  Mr.  Hope,  too,  should  avoid 
humour,  in  which  he  certainly  does  not  excel.  His  attempts  of 
that  nature  are  among  the  most  serious  parts  of  the  book.  With 
all  these  objections,  (and  we  only  mention  them  in  case  Mr. 
Hope  writes  again,)  there  are  few  books  in  the  English  language 
which  contain  passages  of  greater  power,  feeling  and  eloquence, 
than  this  noVel, — ^which  deliiieate  frailty  and  vice  with  more 
enei^  and  acuteness,  or  describe  historical  scenes  with  such 
bold  imagery,  and  such  glowing  language.  Mr.  Hope  will  ex- 
cuse us, — ^but  we  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in  reading  it.  Is 
this  Mr.  Thomas  Hope  ? — ^Is  this  the  man  of  chairs  and  tables—- 
the  eentleman  of  sphinxes — the  (Edipus  of  coal-boxes — he  who 
meditated  on  muffineers  and  planned  pokers  ? — Where  has  he 
hidden  ail  this  eloquence  and  poetry  up  to  this  hour  ? — How  is 
it  that  he  has,  all  of  a  sudden,  burst  out  into  descriptions  which 
would  not  disgrace  the  pen  of  Tacitus — and  displayed  a  depth 
of  feeling,  and  a  vigour  of  imagination,  which  Lord  Byron  could 
not  excel  ?  We  do  not  shrink  from  one  syllable  of  this  eulo- 
gium.  The  work  now  before  us  places  him  at  once  in  the  high- 
est list  of  eloquent  writers,  and  of  superior  men. 

[The  Review  here  gives  an  account  of  the  tale,  with  copious 
extracts, — ^and  concludes  thus  :1 

We  consider  it  as  a  work  in  which  great  and  extraordinary  ta- 
lent is  evinced.  It  abounds  in  eloquent  and  sublime  passages, — in 
sense-^-in  knowledge  of  history, — and  in  knowledge  of  human  cha- 
racter ; — ^but  not  in  wit.  It  is  too  long ;  and,  if  this  novel  per- 
ishes, and  is  forgotten,  it  will  be  solely  on  that  account.  If  it  is 
the  picture  of  vice,  so  is  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  so  is  Tom  Jones. 
There  are  no  sensual  and  glowing  descriptions  in  Anastasius, — 
nothing  which  corrupts  the  morals  by  inflaming  the  imagination 
of  youth  ;  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  every  reader  ends  this 
novel  with  a  greater  disgust  at  vice,  and  a  more  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  subjugating  passion,  than  he  feels 
from  reading  either  of  the  celebrated  works  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. The  sum  of  our  eulogium  is,  that  Mr.  Hope,  without 
being  very  successful  in  his  story,  or  remarkably  skilful  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  has  written  a  novel,  which  all  clever 
people  of  a  certain  age  should  read,  because  it  is  full  of  mar- 
vellously fine  things. 
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Art.  III.— -on  dancing* 

[JVew  Monthly  Magazine — March,  1821.} 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  be  ont  at  heelt, 

SHAKSPfiASli. 

Were  a  book  to  be  written  upon  the  discordant  opinions  held 
bj  different  nations,  or  bj  the  same  people  at  different  periods,  . 
upon  any  given  subject,  none  would  present  a  more  contradic- 
tory estimate,  than  the  harmless  recreation  of  dancing.  For 
flome  thousand  of  years,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  world,  it  was 
exclusively  a  religious  ceremony.  The  dance  of  the  Jews,  es- 
tablished by  the  Levitical  law  to  be  exhibited  at  their  solemn 
feasts,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient  upon  record.  The  dancing 
of  David  is  also  frequently  quoted ;  and  many  commentators 
have  thought,  that  every  Psalm  was  accompanied  by  a  distinct 
dance.  In  several  of  the  temples,  a  sta^e  was  specisdly  erected 
for  these  exercises ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  they  seem  to  hav^ 
been  practised  by  secular,  as  well  as  spiritual  performers.  The 
daughters  of  Shiloh  were  thus  recreating  themselves  in  the  vine- 
yards, when  they  were  caught  by  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  who  presently  danced  into  their  good  graces,  and 
carried  them  off  for  wives — ^a  process,  which  is  frequently  imi- 
tated, even  in  these  degenerate  days.  The  heathens,  also, 
could  ^^  sport  a  toe,''  in  the  very  earliest  ages.  Pindar  calls 
Apollo  '^  the  dancer ;"  Homer,  in  one  of  his  hymns,  tells  us,  that 
this  deity  capered  to  the  music  of  his  own  harp ;  and  from  Cal^ 
limachus  we  learn,  that  the  Nereides  were  proficients  in  this 
elegant  accomplishment,  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years.*  For 
several  centuries,  it  was  confined  to  military  movements,  when 
a  battle  was  a  grand  Ballet  of  Action,  opposing  armies  became 
partners  in  the  dance  of  deatib,  and  cut  throats  and  capers  with 
equal  assiduity.  Since  those  truculent  and  operatic  days,  it  has 
been  limited  to  festive  and  joyous  occasions ;  but  how  various 
the  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held  by  inconsistent  mortals! 
Socrates,  a  wise  Grecian,  took  lessons  in  this  art  from  Aspasia. 
Cicero,  an  enlightened  Roman,  urges  the  practice  of  dancing 
against  Galbinius,  as  a  grave  and  heinous  offence.  Of  the  mo- 
derns, many  hold  it  an  utter  abomination  to  dance  upon  a  Sun- 
day ;  while  others  signalize  the  Sabbath  by  an  increased  hilarity 
of  heel.  In  Gerpiany,  a  band  of  enthusiastic  damsels  formerly 
testified  their  devotion  to  St.  Vitus,  by  dancing  round  his  shrine, 
until  they  contracted  a  malady,  which  still  bears  his  name :  the 
modem  Hermhuters,  of  the  same  district,  would  suffer  martyr  > 
dom  rather  than  heathenize  their  legs  by  any  similar  profana- 
tion. 

*  See  the  Vestriad,  a  mock  Cpio  Poem. 
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Our  own  country,  at  the  present  moment,  possesses  a  sect  <^ 
Jumpers  [or  shakers,]  who,  seeming  to  imagine  that  he,  who 
leaps  highest,  must  be  nearest  to  Heaven,  solenmize  their  meet- 
ings by  jumping  like  kangaroos,  and  justify  themselves  very  con- 
clusively from  Scripture,  because — David  danced  before  the 
Ark — the  daughter  of  Shiloh  danced  in  the  yearly  festival  of 
the  Lord — and  the  child  John,  the  son  of  Elizabeth,  leapt  be- 
fore it  was  bom!  The  Methodists,  on  the  other  hand,  main* 
tain,  in  its  full  latitude,  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses,  that  as  many  paces  as  a  man  makes  in  dancin?, 
so  many  leaps  he  makes  towards  HelL  Even  the  amiable 
Cowper,  the  poet,  suffered  his  fine  mind  to  be  so  darkened  hf 
bigotry,  as  to  believe,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  ladies  and 

fentlemen,  whom  he  saw  amusing  themselves  with  dancing  at 
(righthelmstone,  mUst  necessarily  be  damned  ;*  and  in  a  reli- 
^ous  publication,  now  before  me,  I  find  it  stated,  that  a  sudden 
judgment  overtook  a  person  for  indulging  in  this  enormity;  a 
large  lump  started  up  in  his  thigh  while  dancing ;  but  upon  his 
solemn  promise  not  to  repeat  me  offence,  the  Lord  heard  hia 
prayer,  and  removed  his  complaint.!     A  writer  in  the  same 
work,  after  denouncing  those  who  admit  ^'  dancing  and  other 
vain  amusements  into  their  schools,''  concludes  wim  an  alarm- 
ing belief,  '^  that  this  dancing  propensity  has,  in  some  places, 
nearly  danced  the  Bible  out  of  the  school  !"J     In  conformity 
with  these  enlightened  views,  and  in  defiance  of  the  sacred 
writer,  who  expressly  declaries  that  there  is  a  time  to  dance^  the 
Methodists  exclude  from  their  communion  all  those  who  prac- 
tise dancing,  or  teach  it  to  children,  while  their  ministers  re- 
fuse to  administer  the  Sacrament  to  all  persons  guilty  of  fre- 
quenting balls.     Let  us  hope  that  the  increasing  good  sense  of 
these  well-meaning,  but  misguided  ascetics,  will  speedily  get 
the  better  of  such  monkish  austerities ;  that  the  time  may  come 
when  they  may  feel  persuaded  that  our  Heavenly  Father  can 
contemplate  this  innocent  recreation  of  his  creatures  with  as 
much  benignity  as  a  parent  beholds  the  gambols  of  his  children; 
and  that  the  now  gloomy  inmates  of  the  Tabernacle  may  justify 
the  change,  by  adopting  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  Addison— 
^'  Cheerfulness  is  the  best  Hymn  to  the  Deity."  I  do  not  despair 
of  seeing  a  whole  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  standing  up  in 
pairs  for  a  country-dance,  all  anxious  to  make  amends  for  lost 
time  ;  while  he,  who  is  to  lead  off,  claps  his  yellow  gloves  in 
ecstacy,  and  calls  aloud  to  the  band  to  play  up  Wesley's  Fancy, 
or  the  Whitfield  Reel. 

I  abhor  that  atrocious  and  impious  doctrine,  that  France  and 
England  are  natural  enemies ;  as  if  God  Almighty  had  made  us 

•  Hayley's  Life,  p.  100» 
t  Evangelical  MagaziDe,  Aagost,  1813.  |  Ibid.  June,  1808. 
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only  to  cut  one  another^s  throats ;  ^d  yet  I  must  say  that  I  hate 
the  French,  and  hate  them  too  on  account  of  one  of  their  most 
elegant  accomplish^ients — their  inexhaustihle  genius  for  invent- 
ing dances.  With  the  fertility  of  their  ballet-masters,  I  have 
DO  quarrel :  let  them  attitudinize  till  they  have  twisted  the  hu- 
man form  into  as  many  contortions  as  Fuseli ;  let  them  vary 
jGgures  and  combinations  ad  mfinitum,  like  the  kaleidoscope ; 
let  them  even  appropriate  distinct  movements  to  each  class  of 
the  human  and  super-human  performer?*  I  admit  the  propriety 
of  their  celebrated  pas  called  the  Gargouilladej  which,  as  a 
French  author  informs  us,  is  devoted  to  the  entree  of  winds^ 
dcemona^  and  elementary  spirits^  and  of  whose  mode  of  execution, 
he  gravely  proceeds  to  ^ve  an  elaborate  and  scientific  descrip- 
tion. But  why,  Mr.  Editor,  why  must  their  vagaries  quit  their 
proper  arena,  the  opera  stage,  and  invade  our  ball-rooms  and 
assemblies  7  Sir,  they  have  kicked  me  out  of  dancing  society 
full  twenty  years  before  my  time.  The  first  innovation,  that 
condemned  me  to  be  a  spectator,  where  I  used  to  be  a  not  un- 
distinguished performer,  was  the  sickening  and  rotatory  Waltz  ; 
of  which  I  never  saw  the  obje«t,  unless  its  votaries  meant  to 
form  a  contrast  to  the  Ulies  of  the  valley,  *^  which  toil  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  spin.''  Waiving  all  objections  upon  the  ground  of 
decorum,  surely  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  present  age 
were  giddy  enough  before,  without  the  stimulus  of  these  fantas- 
tical gyrations.  If  a  fortune-hunter  chooses  to  sii^le  out  an 
l^eiress,  and  spin  round  and  round  with  her,  like  a  buliard-baH, 
merely  to  ^et  into  her  pocket  at  last,  there  is  at  least  a  defina- 
ble object  in  his  game ;  but  that  a  man  should  volunteer  these 
painful  circumvolutions  for  pleasure,  really  seems  to  be  a  spe- 
x:ies  of  saltatory  suicide.  I  never  saw  the  figurantes  at  the  opera 
"thirling  their  pirouettes,  like  whipping-tops,  without  wishing  to 
be  near  them  with  a  stout  thong,  that  I  might  keep  up  the  re- 
semblance ;  and  as  to  imitating  their  ungraceful  roundabouts, 
by  joining  in  a  waltz,  I  would  rather  be  a  tetotum  at  once,  or 

one  of  the  front  wheels  of  Mrs.  C y's  carriage.     Thanks  to 

the  goddess  of  fashion,  fickle  as  she  is  foolish,  our  ball-room 
misses  have  at  length  ceased  to  be  twisted  and  twirled  in  this 
unmerciful  manner,  and  our  spinning  jennies  are  again  pretty 
nearly  confined  to  Manchester  and  Glasgow. 

Tired  as  I  was  of  sitting  like  a  spondee,  with  my  two  long 
feet  hanging  idle  on  my  hands,  (as  a  noble  Viscount  would  say,) 
I  began  now  to  entertain  hopes  of  again  planting  my  exploded 
heel  upon  a  chalked  board.  But,  alas !  I  was  doomed  to  expe- 
.  rience,  that  there  are  as  many  disappointments  between  the  toe 
and  the  ground,  as  between  ihe  cup  and  the  lip.  France,  my 
old  enemy,  was  upon  the  watch  to  export  a  new  annoyance: 
the  Genius  of  Quadrille  started  up  from  amid  the  roses  paii^ted 
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on  a  ball-room  floor,  and  my  discomfited  legs  were  again  com* 

feiied  to  resume  their  inglorious  station  beneath  the  benches* 
could  not  put  them  into  a  so-cart,  and  begin  all  mj  steps 
again :  I  could  not  make  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  rehearse  before- 
hand, and  study  my  task  by  card  and  compass,  merely  to  make 
an  exhibition  of  myself  at  last.  It  was  too  like  amateur  act* 
ing ;  the  constraint  of  a  ballet,  without  its  grace  or  skill — ^the 
exertion  of  dancing,  without  its  hilarity ;  and  it  was  moreover 
an  efibrt,  in  which  I  was  sure  to  be  eclipsed  by  every  boarding- 
school  miss  or  master,  who  would  literally  learn  that  by  heart, 
which  1,  in  my  distaste  to  these  innovations,  could  only  expect  to 
learn  by  foot.  In  this  melancholy  and  useless  plight,  do  I  wan- 
der from  one  ball  room  to  another,  dancing  nothing  but  attend- 
ance, and  kicking  nothing  but  my  heels ;  sometimes,  like  a  tripod 
that  has  lost  a  leg,  leaning  disconsolately  against  the  wall,  be- 
cause I  cannot  stand  up  m  my  proper  place ;  and  sometimes 
beating  time  to  the  music  with  my  foot,  which  is  as  bitter  a 
substitute  for  genuine  jumps,  as  is  the  coculus  Indicus  for  real 
hops. 

Oh,  for  the  days  that  are  gone ! — the  golden  age  of  cocked 
hats;  the  Augustan  era  of  country-dance;  the  apotheosis  of 
minuet !  How  well  do  I  remember  the  first  night  I  ventured 
upon  the  latter,  that  genuine  relic  of  the  old  French  court.-— 
What  an  awful  recollection  have  I  of  the  trying  moment,  when, 
with  a  slow  and  graceful  curve  of  my  arm,  I  first  deposited  the 
triangular  beaver  upon  my  powdered  locks,  pressing  it  down 
upon  my  forehead,  with  a  firm  determination  to  look  fierce  and 
fascinating,  and  yet  with  a  tender  and  sympathetic  regard  for 
the  economy  of  my  elaborate  curls  ;  somewhat  in  the  style  re- 
commended by  old  Isaac  Walton,  when  in  instructing  you  to 
impale  a  worm  for  angling,  he  bids  you  handle  him  tenderly 
withal,  and  treat  him  like  a  friend.  The  scented  pulvilio,  which 
the  untwisted  hairs  reproachfully  effused,  still  seems  to  salute  my 
nose,  and  flutter  between  my  eyes,  and  the  dipping  and  swim- 
ming figure  of  my  partner.  With  what  pride  1  led  her  to  her 
seat,  and  what  a  bewitching  bow  I  flattered  myself  I  bad  mad^ 
when  she  blushed  into  her  chair !  In  those  happy  days,  the  next 
operation  was  a  regular  and  persevering  set-to,  at  the  genuine 
old  English  country-dance ;  and  the  amusements  of  the  night 
were  invariably  wound  up  by  the  Boulanger,  or  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley*  One  of  my  nieces  played  me  tnose  exploded  tunes 
a  few  days  ago,  and  what  a  flush  of  rosy  recollections  did  they 
conjure  up!  Their  music  seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  quiet 
caves  and  grottoes  of  memorv^  awakening  ideas  that  had  long 
slumbered  undisturbed.  Methought  they  issued  from  their  re- 
cesses like  so  many  embodied  sprites ;  and  .fastening  their  flow-^ 
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«ry  wreaths  to  the  spokes  of  Time's  great  wheel,  they  dragged 
it  rapidly  backward,  until  the  days  of  my  youth  became  evolved 
before  me  in  all  the  fidelity  and  vividness  of  their  first  existence. 
Then  did  I  again  behold  the  rich  Miss  B— — ,  the  sugar-baker's 
daughter,  whom  my  parents  invariabJy  urged  me  to  engage  for 
the  supper-dances,  with  many  a  shrewd  hmt  that  a  partner  at  a 
ball  often  became  a  partner  for  life ; — nor  was  her  corpulent 
mother  omitted,  who  carried  vanity  so  far  as  even  to  affect  a 
slight  degree  of  palsy,  that  the  motion  of  her  head  might  give 
a  more  dazzling  lustre  to  the  magnificent  diamonds  with  which 
it  was  thickly  studded.  I  see  her  now,  at  her  old  place  in  the 
card-room,  shaking  and  sparkling  like  an  aspen-tree  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  white  frost.  I  behold,  also,  the  bustling  little  old 
man  her  father,  receiving  the  tickets  of  admission  in  all  the 
pomp  of  office,  with  his  snuff-coloured  suit,  and  the  powdered 
and  pomatumed  peak  coming  to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  his 
bald  head.  As  for  the  daughter,  thank  Heaven,  I  never  danced 
with  her  but  once,  and  my  mind's  eye  still  beholds  her  Webby 
feet  paddling  down  the  middle,  with  the  floundering  porpus-like 
fling  she  gave  at  the  end,  only  accomplished  by  bearing  half  her 
weight  upon  her  partner,  and  invariably  out  of  tune. 

What  a  contrast  was  the  accomplished,  the  fascinating  Fanny 

,  with  her  lovely  features  irradiated  with  innocent  hilarity 

yet  tempered  with  sentiment,  and  deep  feeling.  She  was  all 
intelligence— sjpiritual— ethereal  5  at  least,  I  often  thought  so,  as 
her  sylph-like  form  seemed  to  be  treading  upon  air,  while  it  re- 
sponded spontaneously  to  eyery  pulsation  of  the  music,  like  a 
dancing  echo.  "  The  course  of  frue  love  never  did  run  smooth :" 
Fanny  became  portionless — I  was  pennyless  ;  jet  even  despair 
did  not  prevent  my  loving  her ;  and  though  my  tongue  never 
^ve  utterance  to  the  thought,  I  am  well  aware  that  she  read  it 
in  my  eyes,  and  gave  me  in  return  her  pity.  With  this  I  was 
contented — in  the  romance  of  a  first  love,  I  thought  it  would  be 
delightful  to  die  for  her,  and  I  sent  her  a  song, — ^but  she  never 
noticed  my  effusion,  though  she  never  returned  it.  Poor 
Fanny !  she  fell  a  sacrifice  to  one  of  those  pests  of  society,  a 
dangler,  a  male  coquet;  who  paid  her  his  addresses,  won  her 
affections,  changed  his  mind,  and  married  another — the  scoun- 
drel !  Her  pjide  might  have  borne  the  insult,  but  her  love  could 
not  be  recalled — her  heart  was  broken.  Her  fine  mind  began  to 
prey  upon  itself— the  sword  wore  out  the  scabbard — ^her  frame 

! gradually  faded  away,  and  a  rapid  decline  at  length  released  her 
rom  her  uncomplaining  misery.  1  followed  her  to  the  grave ; 
and  how  often  did  I  return  to  the  spot  to  bedew  it  with  my  tears ! 
Many  a  vow  have  I  made  to  suppress  my  unavailing  grief,  and 
refrain  from  visiting  the  place  of  her  burial ;  when,  in  the  very 
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midst  of  mj  resolutions,  my  feet  have  unconsciously  carried  me 
to  it  again.* 

Years  have  since  rolled  away,  and  I  can  now  think  of  Fanny 

without •    Foi^ve  me,  Mn  Editor,  but  a  tear  has  fallen 

upon  the  very  spot  where  I  was  about  to  make  a  boast  of  my 
stoicism.  I  may,  however,  without  emotion  declare,  that  of  all 
the  girls  I  ever  knew,  Fanny  Psha!  another  tear!  I  will 

not  write  a  word  more  upon  the  subject. 


2.  "  i;.E  CAVALIER  SEUL." 

[New  Monthly  Magazine — April,  1821.] 

One  of  the  most  pitiable  objects  in  civilized  life  is  a  bashful 
man ;  mortification  is  ever  at  his  right  hand,  and  ridicule  tracks 
his  steps.  A  woman,  however  overcome  by  timidity,  looks 
neither  silly  nor  awkward  ;  her  fears  and  tremblings  excite  in- 
terest, her  blushes  admiration.  Oh!  that  I  had  been  born  of 
that  privileged  sex,  or  that  Nature,  when  she  gave  me  a  beard, 


sheepishness  goes  with  me,  keeps  me  in  a  constant  nervous 
flurry,  and  turns  my  very  pleasures  into  pains.  The  height  of 
a  bashful  man's  ambition,  when  he  enters  a  room  full  of  com- 
pany, is  to  hurry  over  his  salutations  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
creep  into  some  obscure  corner,  and  to  stay  there,  very  quietly,  as 
long  as  he  is  permitted.  How  I  have  hated  the  officious  kind- 
ness, which  makes  tiresome  old  ladies,  and  pert  young  ones, 
notice  me  ]*i  my  retirement,  and  fix  the  eyes  of  every  soul  in 
the  room  upon  me,  by  fearing  I  am  very  dull,  and  asking  if  I 
have  been  to  the  Play  lately,  or  seen  the  new  Panorama.  I 
believe  they  call  this  "  drawing  me  out,"  and,  I  dare  say,  think 
I  ought  to  be  obliged  to  them  for  their  notice.  I  wish  I  could 
teach  them  that  notice  is  the  very  thing  I  most  earnestly  desire 
to  avoid. 

One  unavoidable  consequence  of  my  dislike  to  putting  myself 
forward  is,  that  I  am  accused  of  being  very  rude  and  bearish  in 
my  manners.  I  am  never  sufficiently  alert  in  handing  old  ladies 
down  to  dinner,  or  asking  their  daughters  to  drink  wine.  I  never 
ring  a  bell,  snuff  a  candle,  or  carve  a  chicken,  till  the  office  is 
forced  upon  me,  and  all  the  merit  of  the  performance  destroyed 
by  my  previous  incivility.     Then,  I  have  a  tormenting  habit  of 


<<  Juravi  quoties  reditururo  ad  limina  nunquam  ? 
Ci^m  bene  juravi,  pes  tameo  ipse  reditu* 
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foncying  myficlf  A«  object  of  general  notice,  *'  the  observed  of 
all  observers.^  If  a  girl  giggles,  she  is  laughing  at  we;  if  ano- 
ther whispers,  she  is  animadverting  upon  my  words,  dress,  or 
behaviour;  and  when  two  grave  old  ladies  are  discussing  family 
matters,  or  a  few  steady  old  men  dwiring^  their  heads  over  the 
sdke  of  the  nation,  I  often  imagine  that  my  faults  and  follies  are 
the  occasion  of  so  many  serious  looks,  so  many  uplifted  eyes  and 
hands. 

Boileau  has  said  that 

*^  Jamais,  quoiqu*il  iksse,  un  Mortel  ici-bas 
Ne  peut  aux  ycux  du  monde  etre  ce  qu'il  n'est  pas." 
But  Boileau  is  wrong ;  for  I  know  I  am  supposed  proud  by 
some,  cross  by  others,  and  silly  by  all ;  and  yet  I  think  I  may 
with  truth  affirm,  that  each  of  these  charges  is  false. 

I  learned  dancing  in  early  youth ;  and,  while  country-dances 
were  in  fadhion,  I  could  join  in  them  with  considerable  comfort. 
Long  habit  had  accustomed  me  to  the  performance  ;  many  per- 
sons were  moving  at  the  same  time,  and  no  extraordinary  grace 
or  dexterity  was  requisite  in  the  dancers.  But  alas !  peace 
came,  and  with  it  my  worst  enemies — quadrilles.  "  Maledetto 
sia  U  giomOi  t  Pora,  eH  tnomentoJ^'^  Gradually  they  encroached 
upon  their  less  elegant  predecessors,  and  at  length  gained  com- 
plete and  exclusive  possession  of  the  ball-room.  Countnr- 
dances  were  banished  to  the  kitchen,  and  I  deprived  of  my  fa- 
vorite amusement.  Some  of  my  friends  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade me  to  put  myself  under  the  tuition  of  a  dancing-master, 
but  really  this  was  too  much  to  expect  of  a  shy  man.  What ! 
skip  about  a  room  in  broad  day-light,  turn  out  my  toes,  and  ar- 
range my  elbows  at  command  ?  My  cheeks  are  even  now  ting* 
ling  at  me  notion. 

Last  Christmas  I  was  staying  at  the  house  of  an  uncle  in  the 
country ;  my  cousins  danced  quadrilles  every  evening,  and  at 
length  they  partly  forced,  partly  persuaded  me  to  stand  up  with 
them,  assuring  me  ttiat  it  was  only  necessary  to  use  my  old  steps 
and  mind  the  figures.  My  cousin  Ellen,  too,  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  liveliest  of  her  sex,  engaged  to  be  my  partner  and  instruct- 
ress ;  and  added,  in  her  easy,  sprightly  manner,  that  she  hoped 
we  should  dance  together  in  the  spring,  as  we  used  to  do  some 
years  ago.  This  temptation,  this  bribe,  was  irresistible  ;  I  suf- 
Cerred  her  to  lead  me  to  the  set,  and  I  made  my  debut  in  qua- 
drille-dancing. My  performance,  of  course,  met  with  the  most 
encouraging  praise.  I  was  urged  to  persevere  in  my  new  ac- 
complishment ;  and  ere  I  came  to  town,  I  gave  Ellen  a  parting 
promise  that  I  would  d^^nce  at  the  first  ball,  to  which  I  should 
be  invited.     I  did  more  than  keep  my  word---I  have  danced  at 
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several ;  and  I  do  verily  believe  that  habit,  all-powerful  habit« 
might  in  time  enable  me  to  derive  more  pleasure  than  pain  from 
my  performance,  were  it  not  for  one  odious  and  awful  figure, 
invented,  1  suppose,  for  the  peculiar  misery  of  modest  men.  In 
this  cruel  qiladrille,  I  am  positively  required  to  dance,  (horres' 
CO  referenSf)  during  eight  entire  bars,  cUone — ^yes,  quite  alodb  ; 
it  appears  scarcely  credible,  but  so  it  really  is.  I  am  expected 
to  f^ure  away  by  myself,  while  no  other  creature  is  moving. 
The  other  actors  and  actresses  in  the  quadrille  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  stare  and  to  quiz ;  and  three  of  them  are  ranged  in  a  line 
opposite  to  me,  in  order  to  look  as  formidable  as  possible.  Why, 
the  strongest  nerves  might  tremble,  the  wisest  man  look  silly, 
the  most  elegant  appear  awkward,  in  such  a  situation ;  and  I — 
what  I  suffer  is  far  beyond  description ;  and  I  am  often  tempted 
to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  one  who  seems  to  have  suffered  oc- 
casionally from  my  wretched  complaint, ''  Thinks  I  to  myself,  I 
wish  I  was  dead  and  buried/' 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  I  am  inclined  to  jest  upon  my  suffer- 
ings. Alas !  they  are  much  too  serious  a  subject ;  and  I  hope  I 
have  never  made  myself  an  enemy  whose  rancour  must  not  sub- 
side into  pity,  when  he  beholds  me  preparing  to  submit  to  that 
tremendous  sentence,  ''  Le  Cavalier  sexd^  en  avant  deux  fois.'*^ 
Move  I  must ;  to  stand  still  would  be  so  ridiculous  ;  but  my  feet 
seem  tied  together— -every  action  is  tremulous  and  indecisive — 
my  ear  no  longer  catches  the  tune-^my  eyes  refuse  to  quit  the 
ground — ^my  cheeks  redden  into  flames — and,  after  the  dreadful 
task  is  over,  I  fancy  I  read  derision  in  every  countenance,  and 
endeavour,  in  vain,  to  hide  myself  from  the  finger  of  scorn. 
Once,  in  despair,  I  wrote  to  my  cousin  Ellen,  stated  my  distress, 
and  asked  her  advice.  With  her  usual  kindness,  she  sent  me 
an  immediate  answer,  and  directed  me,  when  next  I  danced  my 
solo,  to  turn  round  several  times.  At  first  I  found  this  an  ex- 
cellent plan ;  I  had  some  definite  mode  of  action,  and  I  thought 
that  the  whirling  motion  had  a  sort  of  numbing  effect,  which 
deadened  the  acuteness  of  my  feelings.  But  alas !  I  am  afraid 
I  exceeded  Ellen's  instructions,  and  turned  too  often,  for  I  cer- 
tainly used  to  feel  very  giddy  ;  and  one  evening  I  heard  a  lady 
whisper  the  word  "  tetotum''  to  my  partner,  which  put  a  speedy 
and  complete  termination  to  my  rotatory  movements,  i  have 
never  danced  a  quadrille  since.  Ellen  is  come  to  town,  but  is 
the  partner  of  bolder  and  happier  men ;  and  I  can  hope  for  no 
change  in  these  vexatious  circumstances,  unless  some  little  com- 
passion is  shown  towards  bashful  dancers,  and  ^^Le  Cavalier 
seul"  is  allowed  a  companion.  Surely,  this  would  not  be  a  very 
unreasonable  sacrifice  to  the  weakness  and  distress  of  others, 
and  it  seems  a  most  unjust  regulation  to  prevent  a  man's  dancing 
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^i  all^  because  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  dance  a  hornpipe, 
Prom  the  observations  I  have  made,  I  am  convinced  that  nine 
men  out  of  ten  would  rejoice  at  the  demise  of  that  unnatural 
character — ''  Le  CavaUer  seuP' — ^And  unnatural  he  is*  Meii 
were  never  intended  either  to  live  or  to  dance  alone;  and  when 
tiiej  persevere  in  opposing  their  proper  destiny,  they  generally 
become  absurd  or  unhappy*  Yet  some  anomalies  there  are  in 
a  ball-room,  as  in  life,  and  instances  are  to  be  found  of  bachelors 
and  of  cavaliers-seuls,  who  appear  to  take  pleasure  in  their  so* 
litude.     I  have  seen  dancers,  who  would  regret  to  share  their 

Slory  with  another  pair  of  feet,  and  who  are  all  animation  and 
elight  at  that  identical  period,  and  in  those  very  circumstances 
which  to  me  are  so  appalling.  Heavens!  how  they  will 
skip  and  fly  about,  as  if  anxious  to  crowd  as  many  capers  as 
possible  into  the  eight  masculine  bars.  What  bounding,  what 
pirouetting,  while  the  body  is  slightly  bent,  the  arms  are  a  little 
extended,  the  face  flushed  wim  exercise,  the  eyes  flashing 
triumph!  But  I  do  not  envy  these  performers  their  glory  ;  a 
lurking  contempt  mingles  with  the  admiration  they  excite,  and 
I  have  often  heard  Ellen  quote  and  approve  the  words  of  some 
wise  man,  who  once  said,  '^  To  dance  too  exquisitely  is  so  labo- 
rious a  vanity,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  let  the  world 
see,  by  his  dexterity  in  it,  that  he  has  spent  so  much  time  in 
learning  such  a  trifle.''  These  few  wonderful  persons  excepted, 
however,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  rest  of  my  sex  will  re- 
joice in  the  permission  to  assume  no  more  their  solitary  charac- 
ter. Many,  who  move  gracefully  and  easily  at  other  times,  are 
but  awkward  cavaUers-seuls ;  notwithstanding  an  air  of  indifier- 
ence,  which  they  attempt  to  put  on,  a  lurking  constraint  proves 
them  to  be  uncomfortable,  and  various  are  the  methods  to  which 
they  have  recourse,  in  order  to  pass  through  the  dancing  ordeal 
witn  tolerable  credit.  Some  perform  numerous  finikin  steps  on 
the  same  spot,  while  their  arms  have  a  kind  of  tremulous  jerking 
motion;  others  move  with  straggling  strides  over  the  whole 
extent  of  their  domain,  and  seem  to  say,  '^  you  see  we  are  not 
frightened,"  but  they  cannot  deceive  me,  well  read  as  I  am  in  the 
symptoms  of  my  own  disorder.  Many  have  recourse  to  the 
tetotum  system ;  some  appear  quite  undecided,  and  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  chance  ;  and  a  few  miserable  creatures  positively 
stand  still,  cast  a  few  puzzled  glances  around  them,  as  if  in  igno- 
rance what  ought  to  be  done,  then  appear  to  awake  from  tneir 
fit  of  absence,  put  on  a  faint  and  forced  smile,  and  hurry  forward 
to  take  their  place  in  the  sociable  tour  de  quatre.  Upon  all 
these,  and  upon  me,  above  them  all,  the  publication  of  this  will 
confer  a  considerable  favour,  as  it  may,  perchance,  awaken  the 
compassionate  part  of  the  dancing  public  to  a  sense  of  the  misery 
Vol.  III.  22 
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inflicted  upon  a  few,  the  discomfort  upon  many,  and  tite  avk^i' 
wardness  upon  neariy  all,  hj  that  odious  ficare— "  Le  GaTalier 
seuL^^  Upon  the  tender  feelings  and  kind  sympathies  of  the 
ladies,  I  tnrow  myself  and  my  companions  in  misery;  surely 
they  will  not  he  inexorable  to  the  petition  of  those,  who  thas 
humbly  acknowledge  their  power  and  intreat  their  society^  who 
have  a  mortal  antipathy  to  being  singky  even  for  three  niintites> 
and  who  feel  the  want  of  the  grace  of  woman's  presence,  the 
comfort  of  woman's  support,  even  tiirough  eight  bars  of  a  qua* 

drille. 

A  Bashtul  Man* 


Art.  IV. THE  POETRY  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS* 

INew  Monthly  Magazine — ^March,  1831.] 


Trottth  and  honour^  fredom  and  cnrtesie.— CAoucer. 

There  are  certain  ages,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  on 
which  the  heart  dwells  with  strong  interest  and  affection :  but 
there  are  none  which  excite  our  curiosity,  our  admiration,  and 
our  love,  more  intensely  than  the  days  of  chivalry.    At  that 

Seriod,  the  world  was  enchanted,  and  history  was  a  romance* 
'he  heart  of  man  was  bolder,  and  his  arm  firmer,  than  in  &ese 
days  of  dull  reality,  while  the  spirit  of  adventurous  knighthood 
was  softened  with  heroic  gentleness,  and  gallant  love.  The 
beauty  of  woman  then  was  a  boast  and  a  treasure,  and  die 
*^  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould"  was  worshipped  as  a  stariy 
divinity.  But  ^^  the  last  crowning  rose  of  all  tne  wreath"  was 
the  universal  spirit  of  poetical  feeling,  which  was  awakened  in 
the  heart  of  the  nations,  and  which,  in  its  mighty  consequences, 
tended  most  powerfully  to  refine  away  the  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity, which  had  been  the  accumulation  of  centuries.  The 
fountains  of  purer  and  gentler  feeling  were  opened,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  their  first  gushing  earned  away  the  comiptioiiB, 
wmch  had  confined  them  in  their  source.  The  effect  of  Hob 
spirit,  on  the  happiness  and  manners  of  ajfter-times,  was  pn>- 
digious.  It  spread  refinement  and  civilization  through  the 
world,  and,  by  awakening  the  soul  to  a  sense  of  its  own  powers, 
it  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  progress  of  the  intellect,  wluch 
ensures,  in  its  mighty  advances,  the  liberty  and  the  welfare  of 
man. 

But  while  such  beneficial  effects  have  resulted  from  this 
early  dawn,  and  outbreak  of  mental  power,  it  was  necessarily 
accompanied  by  many  counterbalancing  circumstances.  The 
human  mind  had  suffered  a  great  convulsion,  and  the  disordered 
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elements,  in  assumine  a  nobler  and  parer  shape, -were  occa* 
aionaUy  mingled  toge£er  most  heterogeneously.  All  the  pas- 
aKHis  of  the  heart  worked  freely  and  unchastised.  In  devotion, 
in  love,  in  arms,  and  in  song,  the  same  vehement  feelings  of 
excess  displayed  themselves*  Even  the  moral  boundaries, 
vriiich  later  and  wiser  times  have  prescribed  for  themselves, 
were  unseen- and  disregarded,  and  this  not  from  any  willine 
proneness  to  vice,  bat  from  an  ignorance  of  the  obligations  ana 
exceUence  of  virtue.  The  laxity  of  morals — not  of  moral 
feeling,  if  such  a  distinction  can  be  made — ^which  distinffuisbedi 
that  age,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  blameable  levity  of  feeling, 
which  i9  said  to  be  inherent  in  the  female  character  in  France, 
and  which  still  continues  to  exist,  though  the  moral  sense  of 
the  world  has  been  so  materially  changed*  In  the  age  of 
chivalry,  no  disgrace  was  attached  even  to  the  public  avowal 
of  female  infideuty,  and  that  callous  depravity  or  heart,  which 
is  invariably  consequent  on  the  loss  of  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  then  seldom  ensued.  In  the  present 
article,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  prevailing 
tone  of  sentiment,  which  distinguishes  the  poetical  works  of 
the  Pr6ven9al  writers,  without  entering  into  any  disquisition 
respecting  their  history  or  language,  which  our  Umits  will  not 
allow  us  to  do«* 

•  The  crowning  ornament  of  the  Gay  Science  was  the  love- 
poems,  in  which  it  abounded,  and  which  display  the  most  extra- 
ordinary stvle  of  sentiment  and  expression.  It  would  seem 
ttiat  the  influence  of  woman,  which,  in  the  ages  of  classical  re- 
finement, had  been  slighted  and  disowned,  was  destined  to  be 
acknowledged  in  its  most  despotic  shape,  in  the  days  of  chival- 
fous  enthusiasm*  The  sentiment  was  new  in  the  world,  and 
it  was  therefore  excessive  and  unbounded.  It  did  not  bear 
tiie  shape  of  lore,  affection,  esteem,  or  reverence — ^^but  of 
passion,  worship,  and  idolatry.  The  flood-gates  of  the  heart 
were  opened.  In  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  the  passions 
seem  to  have  been  reduced  t^  -their  elements,  and  to  have 
been  mingled  together  again  in  strange  and  marvellous  union. 
Lofe,  however,  reigned,  eminent  and  supreme  over  all,  while 

^  A  veiy  interestiDg^  and  ingenlooi  wiark  bai  beeo  lately  puUiahed  at 
Pam  on  tbis  subject— <*  Cboiz  de«  Poeaies  Originales  des  Troubadours,  par 
M.  Raynouard,  1817,"  in  3  vols :  coDtaining  also  a  copious  Grammar  of  tbe 
Language,  and  some. curious  Dissertations.  More  extensive  infbrmatioli 
may  be  obtained  bjr  consulting  JV*ai<radamt<«,  MiUoi^  Crescmbenif  De  Stuie^ 
€Hngueni^  and  Siamondiy  respecting  the  rise,  progress,  and  extension  of  the 
€wf  Scienoe*  and  its  laogoage.  There  are  also  some  able  remarks  in  the 
£ivt  volume  of  Eichham'9  •*  AUgemeine  Geschicbte  der  Cultur  und  Let- 
teratnr  des  neueren  £uropa. 
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die  strongest  emotions  and  passions  of  the  nmd  were  coftepeHed 
into  his  despotic  service*  Ambition  became  his  8laTe-*«fi)r  m 
smile  was  a  guerdon,  for  which  poets  and  princes  contended^ 
and  the  favour  of  a  woman  could  bestow  more  honour,  tfaaa 
the  hand  of  a  monarch  could  confer ;  nay,  even  Religion  was 
made  subservient  to  the  power  of  Love,  and  the  awful  feelings 
of  veneration,  which  are  excited  by  contemplating  the  sanctt^ 
of  Heaven,  were  lavished  freely  on  an  earthly  idol*  The  sear 
timents  of  religious  fear  or  hope,  the  strongest,  perhaps,  which 
can  fill  the  human  heart,  were  mingled  with  the  passion  of 
mortal  love,  and  the  terms  which  are  only  applicable  to  the 
majesty  of  Heaven,  were  bestowed,  without  hesitation,  on  a 
Capricious  mistress,  apparently  without  the  slightest  expectation 
of  scandalizing  the  pious,  or  insulting  the  devout  From  ttie 
works  of  the  Troubadours  innumerable  instances  might  be 
pointed  out  of  this  perversion  of  sentiment**  But,  while  thia 
extravagance  of  allusion  and  comparison  may  be  justly  censnred 
as  most  improper  and  absurd,  yet,  in  some  of  the  con^ositions 
of  this  kind,  where  the  expression  of  elevated  and  devotional 
feeling  is  mingled  with  the  purity  of  earthly  passion,  their  love- 
poetry  acquires  a  deep  and  chastened  tenderness,  which  the 
lighter  productions  of  more  modern  days  fail  to  display* 
M*  Raynouard  regards  this  as  one  of  the  distinctive  charac* 
teristics  of  the  Provengal  writers,  which  those  of  no  other  na* 
tion,  according  to  him,  possess*  This  idea,  however,  is  not 
correct ;  for,  in  the  poetry  of  Scotland,  we  find  the  same  deli- 
cate mingling  of  the  tenderness  of  love,  and  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, which  exists  in  the  poems  of  some  of  die  Troubadours* 
The  songs  and  love-poems  of  Bums  contain  numerous  instances 
of  this.  "  Like  all  men  of  genius*^'  savs  Dr.  Currie,  ^^  he  waa 
of  the  temperament  of  devotion,  and  the  powers  of  memory 
to-operated,  in  this  instance,  with  the  sensibility  of  his  hear^ 
and  the  fervour  of  his  imagination.^'t  In  the  collection  of 
Mithsdale  and  Galloway  Son^,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  CroHiek, 
there  are  some  verses,  to  which  a  more  modern  origin  has  beea 
since  assigned,  which  are  strongly  characteristic  ofthis  style  of 
writing.  The  song  is  eminently  tender  and  beautiful.  The 
two  first  lines  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style : 

1  swear  by  my  #od,  my  Jeanie, 
By  that  pretty  white  hand  of  thine. 

*  Some  iostaxioet  are  coUected  b^  GiogMen^  HiiL  LiL  D^ItaUet  i.  33S; 
-*Thus  one  poet  ai^g^es  with  his  mistreat,  that  there  ia  no  inequality  of  rank 
ID  lore — those  distinctions,  savs  he,  exist  not  in  the  eye  of  the  I>eity^  who 
judges  but  by  the  heart ;  and  addressing  the  lady,  be  says— i<*0  periBct 
image  of  the  Divinity,  why  dost  thou  not  unitate  thy  model?'* 

f  Carrie's  Bams,  vol.  L  p.  31£. 
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And  msnoiiier  soag,  wlttchhas  been  klely  published  by  the 
authofi  to  whom  the  above  is  attributed,  we  hate  the  same  ad« 
mixture  of  ideas.    The  simplicity  of  the  image  is  complete : 

^*  In  preaching  time,  so  meek  she  stands, 

So  saintly  and  so  bonnie  O, 
I  cannot  get  one  glimpse  of  grace. 

For  thieving  looks  at  Nannie  O." 

And  again—— 

<<  I  guess  what  Heaven  is  by  her  eyes, 
They  spai'kle  so  divinely  O." 

From  the  remains  of  the  Troubadours,  M.  Raynouard  has 
aelected  many  passages  in  illustration  of  this  subject,  a  few  of 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  imitate,  preserving,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  tone  and  force  of  the  sentiment,  though  we  have 
in  vain  attempted  to  transfuse  a  portion  of  the  simple  beauty  of 
the  original.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are,  in  general, 
merely  detached  passages  from  various  poems,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  are  the  expression  of  a  single  sentiment.  The 
following  stanzas  are  from  Guillaume  de  Cabestaing : 

Thy  perfect  form  of  nobleness  and  grace, 

Thy  smile  (the  language  of  thy  guileless  heart,) 
The  fairness  of  thy  Heaven-illumined  face. 

The  sweetnesses  of  which  thou  mistress  art- 
All,  all  are  present  to  my  every  thought ; 

Oh !  had  to  God  these  earthly  vows  been  given, 
With  all  their  purity  and  ardour  fraught, 

My  soul  had  never  then  despair'd  of  Heaven. 

'twere  is,  perhaps,  no  circumstance  so  well  calculated  to 
awaken  the  fullness' of  poetical  feeling,  as  the  death  of  those 
to  whom  the  heart  has  been  long  and  fondly  attached.  Not, 
indeed,  in  the  first  flow  and  bitterness  of  irrepressible  grief^ 
but  when  time  and  the  memory  of  former  happiness  have 
mellowed  anguish  into  tender  regret.  It  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  feelings  like  these  (feigned,  or  existing  in  their  "  sad 
reality,"  who  shall  say  ?)  that  Lord  Byron  must  have  written 
his  Unes  on  Thyrza,  and  that  Burns  composed  that  beautiful 
lament,  "  My  Mary !  dear  departed  shade !"  The  same  senti- 
ment is  contained  in  the  following  lines : 

In  every  deed  of  kindness  and  of  love. 
In  ^ery  word  so  gentle,  pure,  and  wise, 

I  need  not  pray  that  God  her  life  approve, 
And  call  her  spirit  home  to  Paradise. 

And  if  I  sigh,  and  if  a  silent  tear 
Rashes  for  her,  and  trembles  in  my  eye, 

(Passion's  last  token,)  'tis  not  that  I  fear 
For  her  pure  soul's  divine  felicity. 
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No  I  God^  amid  his  gloiy,  hath  «nshriiied        •      ' 
Her  blest  perfections. — ^Hearen  itself  could  give 

No  jojs  if  'mid  its  bowers  I  might  not  find 
Her  spirit."— No  1  I  weep  because  I  Uto* 

In  the  following  verses,  the  influence  of  love  overpowen  the 
piety  of  the  votary,  and  passion  is  made  to  mingle  mth  prayer, 
tenderly,  but  not  profanely ;  they  are  imitated  from  Pons  de 
Capdueil : 

Tes !  thou  art  fairest,  frankest,  gayest,  best — 

Adding  to  beauty  Virtue's  sanctity  ; 
And,  owning  thy  perfections  to  be  blest, 

I  do  but  ask  the  power  of  loving  thee. 

So  ardent  and  so  tender  is  that  love, 
So  deep  thine  image  on  my  soul  is  wrought, 

That,  when  I  pour  my  humble  prayer  above, 
Thou  still  art  minted  with  each  holy  thought* 

At  other  times,  again,  we  find  lighter  allusions  to  sacred  things ; 
as  in  the  following  lines,  from  a  poem  of  Rambaud  'd^Orange : 

I  should  be  grateful,  that  in  dreams 

Sweet  thoughts  will  come,  my  heart  beguiling, 

For  then  her  bright  eye  on  me  beams, 
Her  wreathed  lip  on  me  is  smiling. 

No  1  Heaven  hath  not  a  look  more  sweet ; 

And,  when  her  eyes  on  me  are  bending, 
I  would  not  turn  from  them,  to  meet 

The  glance  of  angels,  sky-descending. 

Even  amongst  the  instances  which  have  been  selected  by 
^M«  Raynouard  as  the  most  unexceptionable,  we  find  some 
which  overstep  the  boundary  of  devotional  propriety,  and 
which,  to  modem  apprehension  at  least,  can  scarcely  be  shel- 
tered under  the  milder  title,  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  them, 
of  '^  a  literary  aberration,  occasioned  by  chivalric  ideas  and 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  in  which  we  rejoice  to  discover  the  im« 

f>rtnt  of  nature,  and  the  absence  of  all  restraint*''  The  fol- 
owing  sentence  from  Hogues  de  Bachelerie  is  given  in  one  of 
the  extracts  :  "  I  never  recite  my  Pater-noster  when  F  arrive 
at  the  qui  es  in  cc&lo^  without  addressing  my  soul  and  heart  to 
thee." 

Many  of  the  love-poems  of  the  Proven9al8,  however,  are 
entirely  free  from  this  incongruity  of  imagery,  and  display  an 
unmixed  purity  and  tenderness  of  sentiment.  It  has,  indeed, 
more  than  once  been  objected  to  these  compositions,  that  there 
is  a  sameness  and  repetition  about  them,  which  render  them 
insipid  and  valueless.  The  objection  must  apply  to  all  poetry 
of  sentiment*  The  truth  of  passion  and  feehng  is  cha^eless. 
Until  we  re-model  the  heart,  the  expression  of  its  tnie  anectioit 
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will  hare  but  little  Tariety.  Tim  objactioii  has  been  well 
combated  by  a  modern  critic.*  ^^  The  reproach  of  uniformily,'' 
says  he,  ''  strikes  me  as  being  a  very  singular  one  ;  it  b  as  if 
we  should  condemn  the  spring,  or  a  garden,  for  the  multitude 
of  its^flowers  ;^'  and  he  then  remarks,  that  we  are  more  sensi- 
ble of  this  defect,  if  it  be  one,  from  the  circumstance  of  our 
being  acquainted  with  these  poems  in  the  shape  in  which  they 
exist  in  the  libraries  of  the  learned,  gathered  together  in  pon- 
derous masses,  and  fatiguing  us  even  with  their  beauties. 

The  poetry  of  sentiment,  without  incident  to  enliven,  or  va- 
riety to  surprise,  can  seldom  keejp  the  attention  from  flagging. 
It  is  to  be  enjoyed  when  the  mind  is  in  a  fit  mood,  and  then  only 
'  by  stealth  and  morsels.'  It  is  a  hard  task  to  digest  three  hours' 
reading  of  Petrarch's  Sonnets,  and  yet  there  are  times  when  we 
would  not  give  one  of  them  for  a  whole  epic.  It  is  in  these 
moods  that  the  love-pieces  of  the  Troubadours  should  be  read. 
The  scholar,  the  antiquary,  or  the  historian,!  who  sits  down  to 
their  perusal  as  a  portion  of  his  daily  task,  will  probably  despise 
what  his  heart  fails  to  comprehend,  and  he  will  pass  his  maledic- 
tion against  these  poets,  because  be  has  misused  them.  They 
cannot,  however,  denyi  that  in  many  of  these  poems  we  find  the 
tenderness  and  the  purity  of  love  mimitably  described.  The 
following  very  imperfect  version  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
poems,  which,  even  in  the  meridian  of  La  Gate  Sdenccj  was 
ever— 

*'  Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer  bower. 
With  ravishing  division  to  her  lute,*' 

mays  perhaps,  ^ive  some  slight  and  remote  idea  of  the  tender* 
.ness  and  plaintive  simplicity,  which  breathes  through  the  ori- 
ginal. It  is  the  complaint  of  the  Countess  de  Die,  who  loved 
and  was  beloved  by  Rambaud,  Prince  of  Orange,  a  celebrated 
Troubadour  and  a  brave  knight,  but  who  b^  forfeited  the 
praises  of  true  chivalry  by  his  inconstancy  and  libertinism.} 

*  Fr.  Schlegers  Histoiy  of  Literatore,  vol.  i.  p.  303,  of  the  tranalatknu 

f  See  Da&lq>'8  Histoiy  of  Fiction,  ii.  184.  <'Tbe  Proven^l  Poets,  or 
TfoobadomBy  have  been  acknowledged  as  the  masters  of  the  early  Italian 
poets,  and  have  been  raised  to,  perhaps,  unnierited  celebrity,  by  the  imposing 
panegyrics  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Their  compositions  contain  violent  sa- 
tiies  against  the  cleigy,  absurd  didactic  poems,  moral  songs  versified  finom 
the  works  of  Boethius,  and  insipid  pastorals.''  The  poets,  to  whom  Dante 
and  Petrarch  ooniessed  their  obligations,  will  not  suffer  from  censures  like 
these»-80  rounify  bestowed. 

Another  modem  writer  has  also  fulmined  his  anathema  against  them. 
^  These  were  the  celebrated  Troubadours,  whose  fame  depends  far  less  on 
their  positive  excellence,  than  on  the  darkness  of  the  preceding  ages,  on  the 
temporary  sensatioa  they  excited,  and  on  their  permanent  influence  on  the 
siate  of  European  poetry."— Ho/Aim,  iii.  54i.«.»That  permanent  influence 
should  surely  aigue  no  slight  merit. 

}  Millot,  t  i.  p.  170. 
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Alas !  alas  !  my  song  is  sad  } 

How  should  it  not  be  so» 
When  be  who  used  to  make  me  glad 

Now  leaves  me  in  my  woe  ? 
With  him,  my  lore,  my  graciousitess. 

My  beauty  all  are  vain, 
I  feel  as  though  some  guiltiness 

Had  mark'd  me  with  its  stain. 

One  sweet  thought  still  has  power  o*er  me 

In  this,  my  heart's  great  need, 
^Tis  that  I  ne'er  was  false  to  thee. 

Dear  friend !  in  word  or  deed. 
I  own  that  nobler  virtues  fill 

Thy  heart ;  love  only  mine  : 
Yet  why  are  all  thy  looks  so  chill 

Till  they  on  others  shine  ? 

O  long-lov*d  friend  !  I  marvel  much. 

Thy  heart  is  so  severe, 
That  it  will  yield  not  to  the  touch 

Of  love,  and  sorrow^s  tear. 
No  I   DO  !  it  cannot  be  that  thou 

Shouldst  seek  another  love, 
Oh  !  think  upon  our  early  vow, 

And  thou  wilt  faithful  prove. 

Thy  virtue's  pride,  thy  lofty  fame. 

Assure  me  thou  art  true. 
Though  fairer  ones  than  I  may  claim 

Thy  hand,  and  deign  to  sue. 
But  think,  belov'd  one  !  that  to,  bless 

With  perfect  blessing,  thou 
Must  seek  for  trusting  tenderness, — 

Remember  then  our  vow  ! 

This  little  poem  has  excited  M.  Raynouard's  wannest  admi- 
ration, who  declarer  that  the  truest  and  most  exquisite  sentiment 
dictated  it.  It  is  impossible,  however,  as  he  justly  observes,  to 
preserve  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  it  in  a  translation ;  it  is  like 
those  tender  flowers,  which  breathe  their  perfume  only  when 
they  are  ungathered,  but  which  fade  and  become  odourless  the 
moment  they  are  separated  from  their  parent  stem.  He  haa 
instituted  a  bold  comparison  between  this  elegy  and  the  cele- 
brated love-ode  of  Sappho-— a  comparison  which,  he  says,  is 
well  calculated  to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities of  classical  and  chivalric  literature  in  compositions  of 
this  kind.  The  poem  of  Sappho,  which  portrays  the  passioo 
of  love  so  completely,  that,  according  to  one  of  our  critics,  '^  it 
has  been  seldom  so  well  described  in  the  course  of  two  thou* 
sand  years,''  in  the  opinion  of  M«  Raynouard,  paints  a  sensibi- 
lity entirely  material,  before  the  progress  of  ciTUization  bad 
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tendered  woman  the  ornament  of  society ;  while  the  verse  of 
the  poetess  of  chiyaliy  breathes  a  sensibility  altogether  intel^ 
kctuaL  Tender  as  impassioned,  she  loves  for  pure  love's 
sake  alone. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Proven9al  poetry 
are  those  where  we  find  the  fierceness  of  the  warrior  and  the 
tenderness  of  the  lover  combined  in  strange  union.  The  boldest 
and  most  heroic  hearts  sunk  into  gentleness  and  submission  be^ 
fore  the  eye  of  beauty,  and  the  knight  that  mocked  at  bolts  of 
steel,  became  a  willing  captive  to  silken  fetters.  The  inborn 
affections  of  the  heart  are  seldom  extinguished ;  and,  from  tiie 
field  of  slaughter  and  desolation,  it  turns  gladly  to  the  eye  of 
compassion,  and  the  voice  of  womanly  pit?.  It  is  a  straiige 
truth,  that  an  acquaintance  with  death  and  blood  often  leaves 
all  the  milder  affections  of  the  heart  untainted.  Have  we  then 
two  souls,  as  it  was  supposed  of  old,  that  we  can  return  from  the 
fierce  delight  of  battle  to  enjoy  the  caresses  of  our  children,  and 
the  congratulations  of  our  friends  ?  But,  in  the  age  of  chivalry, 
the  names  of  warrior  and  lover  were  almost  synonymous,  for 
arms  and  love  were  the  employment  of  every  gentle  heart ;  and 
to  crown  these  accomplishments,  the  knight  suns  his  own  bat- 
tles, and  the  praises  othis  mistress,  to  the  sound  of  his  own  harp. 
There  is  an  union  of  all  these  feeling  in  the  stanzas  which 
follow,  and  which  are  from  Rambaud  de  Vaqueiras. 

Compass'd  with  warriors,  bound  in  brilliant  arms^ 
Leaguering  strong  towns,  exulting  in  the  fight, 
Mounting  the  imminent  breach  'mid  proud  alarms. 

Shaking  the  old  towers  from  their  dizzy  height- 
Such  be  the  rugged  tasks,  which  claim  me  now. 
Calling  my  thoughts  from  thee,  and  sweet  Love's  vow. 

Girt  in  my  noble  arms,  my  sole  pursuit 
Hath  been  the  combat  and  the  battle-strife, 

And  my  reward— oh,  vain  and  worthless  fruit ! — 
Hath  been  the  dross  of  gold — Alas  !  my  life 

Is  but  a  desert,  severM  from  thy  side, 

And  even  my  song  hath  lost  its  wonted  pride. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  in  an  age  when  war  was  a  master- 
passion,  its  pleasures  should  not  have  been  celebrated  by  poets 
who  themselves  bore  arms.  Accordingly,  we  find  many  high- 
wrought  descriptions  of  the  terrors  and  delights  of  warfare  in  the 
songs  of  the  Troubadours.  The  Crusades  too,  the  origin  of 
-which  was  pretty  nearly  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Gay 
Science,  were  well  calculated  to  awaken  all  the  fiery  enthusiasm 
of  a  poet's  breast.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  double  ex- 
citement of  religious  fanaticism  and  love  proved  too  strong  for 
the  sanity  of  the  poet's  brain.  Pierre  Vidal,  a  renowned  Trou- 
badour^ who  loved  a  noble  lady  not  wisely  but  too  well,  being 
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banished  from  her  presence,  rcsolred  to  snbdoe  hiB  giief  Vjf 
valorous  achievements  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  joined  the  crasades 
in  which  Frederic  the  First  perished.  Here,  however,  the  few 
wits,  which  his  mistress's  cruelty  had  left  him,  entirely  disap- 
peared beneath  the  fervid  skies  of  Syria.  His  head,  like  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha's,  was  filled  with  chivalric  fitntasies.  He 
beUeved  that  he  had  married  a  niece  of  the  Emperor  of  the  East^ 
and  the  title  had  descended  to  him  in  her  right;  and  even  aftei 
his  return  to  Europe  his  extravagance  led  him  into  considerable 
dangers.  The  examples,  which  M.  Raynouard  has  selected  of 
the  warlike  poetry  of  the  Provencals,  are  full  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic spirit  of  war  and  chivalry.  We  have  attempted  an 
imitation  of  some  lines,  in  a  poem  of  Bertrand  de  Bom,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Tyrtsean  powers  of  the  Troubadours. 

Not  rich  viands,  nor  the  cup 
■    With  the  red  wine  sparkling  up— 
Not  the  sweeter  joys  of  sleep 
To  eyes  that  painful  vigils  keep — 
Match  the  soul-born  fierce  delight, 
When,  amid  the  mingled  fight, 
We  listen  to  the  swelling  cry 
*«  To  the  rescue  !  Victory  !" 
While  a  thousand  hoarse  throats  shout 
**  Courage  I  Courage !"  'mid  the  rout. 
Oh  !  His  joy  to  hear  the  neighing 
Of  loosen'd  steeds,  'mid  slain  and  slaying-— 
To  see  the  shattered  standards  wave, 
O'er  the  cold  and  bloody  grave 
Of  chief  and  soldier,  side  by  side, 
Fallen  in  the  battle's  pride  ! 

The  Sirventesy  or  satires  of  the  Troubadours,  were  composi* 
tions  directed  against  the  vices  or  follies  of  the  age,  or  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who  had  rendered  themselves  hateful  to  the 
poet.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  contain  the  most  personal  attacks, 
whilst  others  are  directed  against  the  crimes  and  impositions  of 
various  classes  of  men.  The  germ  of  the  Reformation  may  be 
traced  in  the  violent  satires,  which,  even  at  this  early  period, 
were  directed  against  the  depravity,  the  cupidity,  and  the  self- 
ishness of  the  monks,  and  which  deprive  the  early  Italian  writers 
of  the  honour  of  having  been  the  nrst  and  the  most  severe  op- 
ponents of  the  abuses  of  the  infallible  faith.  The  capital  of 
the  Christian  world  was  mentioned  by  them  in  terms  of  the  most 
virulent  abuse  and  contempt.  "  May  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
was  once  incarnated,  hear  my  prayer,  and  break  thy  beak,  0 
Rome!"  is  the  devout  supplication  of  Guillaume  Figuiera — "  for 
thou  hast  burst  from  those  boundaries,  which  God  has  given 
thee,  thou  hast  absolved  crimes  for  gold,  and  hast  charged  thy- 
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self  wHii  n  burden  too  weighty  for  thee  to  bear.  May  the  Deilf 
destroy  thee,  Rome !  thou  faithless  and  immoral  city !''  Some- 
timest  aho,  their  bold  and  free  satires  were  aimed  against  the 

feneral  corruption  and  tyranny  of  the  age.  Thus,  Polquet  de 
lunel  says,  '^  the  Emperor  tyrannizes  over  the  kings,  the  kings 
tyrannize  over  their  counts,  the  counts  over  the  barons,  and  the 
barons  over  their  vassals,  and  their  peasantry.  ^  *  *  The 
physicians  kill  instead  of  curing,  and  merchants  and  mechanics 
are  all  of  them  liars  and  thieves*"  This  is  certainly  an  amiable 
description  of  the  times  in  which  ftie  poet  lived ;  but  we  mustmake 
all  due  allowances  for  the  spleen  and  license  of  his  profession. 
In  another,  the  poet  ridicules  the  rouge  and  the  cosmetics, 
which  the  ladies  of  that  day  were  in  the  habit  of  using.  The 
latter  was  the  production  of  a  monk,  who,  in  his  unhallowed 
satires,  spared  neither  his  fellow-monks,  nor  fair  ladies,  nor 
noble  poets. 

We  shall  say  a  few  words  of  the  various  forms  of  composition 
which  distinguish  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours.    Without 
examining  the  hypothesis  of  Ginguen^,  who  attributes  the  Pro- 
vencal poetry  to  an  Arabian  origin,  we  may  remark  that  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  derived  from  classical  models.     It  is  equally  pro- 
bable, however,  that  they  were  as  much  indebted  to  the  authors 
of  antiquity,  as  to  the  eastern  poets,  for  the  form  of  their  tensons 
or  poetical  disputations,  which  M.  Ginguen^  seems  to  consider 
as  exclusively  of  oriental  origin,  although  the  eclogues  of  Theo- 
critus and  Vii^il  contain  many  instances  of  these  poetical  con- 
tentions.    The  idea,  however,  of  two  poets  contending  for  the 
mastery  of  verse,  is  too  simple  and  too  natural  to  require  this 
traditional  explanation.     But  the  peculiar  feature,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  from  that  of  the  clas- 
sical ages,  without  mentioning  the  vast  diversity  of  sentiment,  is 
the  abundant  employment  of  rhyme,  and  the  great  variety  of 
stanza  in  which  they  indulged.     The  careful  attention  to  har- 
mony also  with  which  their  poems  were  constructed,  is  another 
peculiar  characteristic,  though  at  this  day  our  means  are  very 
inadequate  to  jud^e  of  this  excellence,  since  all  their,  verses 
were  generally  wntten  for  music,  and  sung  by  the  Troubadour, 
or  his  Jongleur,  to  the  harp.     It  was  by  this  delightful  union  of 
poetical  sentiment  and  musical  expression,  that  the  full  effect 
was  given  to  these  simple  and  natural  effusions  of  a  nation's 
early  genius,  of  which  after-ages  must  for  ever  remain  ignorant, 
and  which  we  can  only  imagine  from  the  dead  and  spiritless 
relics,  which  the  curiosity  otlater  times  has  preserved  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  learned,  when  the  voice  of  the  poet,  which  gave 
a  soul  to  their  beauty,  is  silent,  and  the  strings  of  his  harp,  which 
enhanced  their  harmony,  are  mouldering  in  dust.    To  appre- 
ciate the  full  merit  of  these  compositions,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
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jure  up  a  Tieion,  and  listen  to  the  strains  of  a  young  and  noble 
poet,  surrounded  by  the  high  atmosphere  of  chivalry — ^the  pre-* 
sence  of  Beauty  and  Valour.  Such  were  the  boasted  delights 
of  Owen  Olendower  in  his  youth* 

For  I  was  train'd  up  in  the  English  court. 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  Harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well, 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament. 

The  account  given  by  M.  Raynouard  of  those  celebrated  tri- 
bunals, the  Courts  or  Parliaments  of  Love,  is  curious  and 
amusing ;  though  he  seems  to  attach  more  importance  to  those 
institutions,  than  probably  they  ever  claimed.  Many  authors 
had  illustrated  this  subject  by  their  researches  before  M.  Ray- 
nouard, amongst  whom  Sismondi,  in  his  lAtteraiure  du  midi  de 
PEurope^  and  Ginguen^,  in  his  Histoire  litterature  d?Italie,  are,' 
perhaps,  the  best  known  in  this  country.  Our  author,  however, 
has  availed  himself  of  some  sources  of  information,  which  had 
escaped  the  attention  of  most  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  from  a 
neglected  volume  written  by  Andr^,  a  chaplain  to  the  Court  of 
France,  he  has  obtained  much  interesting  matter  on  this  obscure 
subject* 

In  celebrating  the  charms  of  their  respective  mistresses,  or 
in  disputing  the  various  abstruse  questions  with  which  la  gait 
science  abounded,  it  was  natural  that  the  chivalrous  rivals  should 
wish  to  refer  their  contention  to  some  arbitrament, .  to  the  au- 
thority of  which  both  parties  might  submissively  yield.  The 
Courts  of  Love,  where  the  fair  judges  never  failed  to  exact  and 
obtain  the  most  implicit  obedience,  were  accordingly  instituted 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Gay  Science,  and  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of 
the  Troubadours.  The  courts  were  generally  held  under  the 
authority  of  some  lady  distinguished  by  rank  and  beauty,  who 
associated  to  herself  a  competentnumberof  other  judges,  some- 
times amounting  to  sixteen  or  twenty.  Andr^  the  Chaplain 
mentions,  amongst  others,  the  Courts  of  the  Ladies  of  Gascony 
— ^of  Ermengarde,  Viscountess  of  Narbonne — of  the  Queen 
Eleanore — of  the  Countess  of  Champagne — and  of  the  Countess 
of  Flanders.  This  Queen  Eleanore  was  married  to  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  called  the  Young,  and  afterwards  to  our  Henry  11. 
Before  these  awful  and  lovely  tribunals,  the  rival  poets  used  to 
appear  in  person,  and  plead  their  cause  ;  and  the  proceedings 
were,  no  doubt,  assimilated  very  nearly  to  those  of  the  courts  of 
justice  of  that  day,  where  all  the  pleadings  were  ore  ttnus^  or 
conducted  in  open  court,  without  the  intervention  of  writing. 
These  compositions  were  called  Tensons^  as  it  is  supposed  from 
the  Latin  conTEJ>fSionem^  or  jeiLx-partis  ;  and  the  judgments  of 
the  court  were  called  Us  arrets  d^amour.    Andr^  the  Chaplain 
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hiiftgiveD  us  a  collection  of  the  principal  rules,  by  which  these 
judicatures  were  guided,  and  which  is  said  by  him  to  have  been 
revealed  to  a  Breton  knight  in  the  following  manner.  The 
champion,  wandering  through  a  thick  forest,  in  hopes  of  en* 
countering  the  great  Arthur,  was  met  by  a  fair  lady,  who  thus 
addressed  him : — ''  I  know  whom  you  seek ;  but  your  search  is 
vain  without  my  aid.  You  have  sought  the  love  of  a  Breton 
lady,  and  she  requires  you  to  procure  for  her  the  celebrated 
faucon,  which  reposes  on  a  perch  in  the  court  of  Arthur.  To 
pbtain  this  bird,  you  must  prove  in  combat  the  superior  charms 
of  the  lady  of  your  heart  over  those  of  the  mistress  of  every 
knight  in  the  court  of  Arthur.^'  A  number  of  romantic  adven* 
tures  follow.  At  last,  the  knight  finds  the  faucon  on  a  perch  of 
gold :  a  paper  is  suspended  to  the  perch  by  a  golden  chain ;  this 
paper  contained  the  code  of  love,  which  it  was  necessary  for  the 
knight  to  promulgate,  ere  he  might  venture  to  bear  away  the 
falcon  as  a  prize. 

This  code  of  erotic  laws  was  presented  to  a  tribunal  compo- 
sed of  many  brilliant  and  beautiful  judges.  It  was  adopted  by 
them,  and  ordered  to  be  observed  by  all  the  suitors  of  their 
court,  under  the  heaviest  penalties.  The  code  contained  thirty- 
one  articles,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  few.*  They  are  all  men- 
tioned by  Andr^  the  Chaplain. 

1.  Marriage  is  no  excuse  against  another  attachment. 

2.  He,  who  knows  not  how  to  conceal,  knows  not  bow  to  love. 

3.  No  one  can  love  two  persons  at  one  time. 

4.  Love  must  always  increase  or  diminish. 

16.  At  the  sudden  appearance  of  bis  mistress,  the  heart  of  a  true 
lover  trembles. 
;  23.   A  true  lover  must  eat  and  sleep  sparingly. 
28.   A  moderate  presumption  is  sumciont  to  produce  suspicion  in 

the  mind  of  a  lover. 
'SO.   The  image  of  bis  mistress  is  present,  without  intermission,  to 
the  mind  of  the  true  lover. 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  what  were  the  sanctions  of  these 
awful  laws,  or  by  what  process  the  courts  of  love  enforced 
obedience  to  their  decrees;  nor  indeed  is  it  very  evident 
whether  all  the  cases,  which  came  within  their  cognizance, 
were  not  merely  fictions  of  the  imagination,  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  the  poetical  talents  of  the  advocates,  and  the  wit 
and  beauty  of  the  judges.  M.  Raynouard,  however,  seems 
to  consider  these  tribunals  as  possessed  of  the  power  of  en- 
forcing their  decrees,  not  indeed  by  the  exertion  of  force,  but 
by  the  stronger  agency  of  opinion — of  opinion,  which  permitted 

*  Some  of  these  enactments  are  not  very  unlike  the  laws  of  Chancer^s 
€kiurt  of  Lcve^  which  were  twenty  in  namber,  but  which  are  more  free 
^pdmore  bunuiiijioai  ihan  any  contained  in  this  code. 
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not  a  knight  to  ^njojtranqaillity  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  wUIe 
his  peers  were  waging  war  beyond  the  seas — of  opinion,  which 
€ompels  the  gamester  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour  witii  the  money, 
for  want  of  which  his  industrious  tradesman  is  starving— -of  opi- 
nion, which  does  not  permit  a  man  to  refuse  a  challenge,  though 
the  law  has  designated  it  a  crime — of  opinion,  before  the  in- 
fluence of  which  even  tyrants  tremble.* 

We  shall  give  one  of  the  cases,  with  the  decision  of  the  lady- 
judges,  for  the  edification  of  our  fair  readers,  especially  those 
who  are  casuistically  and  coquettishly  inclined. 

Case.  A  knight,  betrothed  to  a  lady,  had  been  absent  a  con- 
siderable time  beyond  the  seas.  She  waited,  in  vain,  for  his  re* 
turn,  and  his  friends,  at  last,  began  to  despair  of  it.  The  lady, 
impatient  of  the  delay,  found  a  new  lover.  The  secretary  of  the 
absent  knight,  indignant  at  the  infidelity  of  the  lady,  opposed 
this  new  passion.  The  lady's  defence  was  this : — ^^  Since  a 
widow,  after  two  years  of  mourning,!  may  receive  a  new  lover , 
much  more  may  she,  whose  betrothed  husband,  in  his  absence, 
has  sent  her  no  token  of  remembrance  or  fidelity,  though  he 
lacked  not  the  means  of  transmitting  it.'' 

This  question  occasioned  long  debates,  and  it  was  argued  in 
the  court  of  the  Countess  of  Champagne.  The  judgment  was 
delivered  as  follows : 

<^  A  lady  is  not  justified  in  renouncing  her  lover,  under  the 
pretext  of  his  long  absence,  unless  she  has  certain  proof  that  his 
fidelity  has  been  violated,  and  his  duty  forgotten.  There  is, 
however,  no  legal  cause  of  absence,  but  necessity,  or  the  most 
honourable  call.  Nothing  should  give  a  woman's  heart  more 
delight  than  to  hear,  in  lands  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  his 
achievements,  the  renown  of  her  lover's  name,  and  the  reve- 
rence in  which  he  is  held  by  the  warlike  and  the  noble.  The 
circumstance  of  his  having  refrained  from  despatching  a  mes- 
senger, or  a  token  of  his  love,  may  be  explained  on  prudential 
reasons,  since  he  may  have  been  unwilling  to  trust  the  secret  of 
his  heart  to  every  stranger's  keeping  -,  for  though  he  had  con- 
fided his  despatches  to  a  messenger,  who  might  not  have  been 
able  to  comprehend  them,  yet,  by  the  wickedness  of  that  mes- 
senger, or  by  his  death  on  the  journey,  the  secret  of  his  love 
might  be  revealed." 

The  ingenuity,  displayed  by  the  pleaders  on  both  sides,  wag 
considerable,  and  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  which  are  gene-  , 

*  R&jrnoaard,  II.  cxxiii. 

f  TbU  was  oDe  of  the  lavF8  of  the  court  of  love,  *^  Tiro  jearB'  widowhood, 
in  case  of  death,  shall  be  duly  observed  by  the  survivor. '  The  lady,  who 
was  the  defeudant  iu  this  cause,  would  not  have  found  so  easy  an  excuse  in 
our  law,  which  requires  that,  seven  years  should  pass  after  the  absence  of 
any  one  beyond  sea,  before  the  presumption  of  death  can  arise. 
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rally  pretty  diffuse,  are  usually  luminous  and  conclusiTe.  Un« 
fortunately  for  the  fame  of  la  gaie  science^  there  were  no  report- 
ers at  that  day  to  transmit  to  us  the  authentic  records  of  the 
courts  of  love ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  he  satisfied  with  the 
relics  which  have  heen  casually  preserved  of  these  sin^lar  pro- 
ceedings. We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  authonty  of  tibe 
decisions  which  remain,  are  still  unimpeached  by  any  superior 
jurisdiction. 


Art.  V. — SUNDAY. 
[JV€»  Montfdy  Magazine — April,  1821.] 

**  I  ABi  no  herald  to  cnqfliiire  of  mea's  pedigrees ;  it  sufficeth  me  if  I  know  their 
virtues.**  \  Sidkit. 

*'  Sonday  most  needs  be  aA  excellent  institution,  since  the  very  breaking  of  it  is  the 
npport  o(  haJf  the  villages  roind  toirn.**  Sorhil  Thobntom. 

'  If  it  were  possible  to  trace  back  the  current  of  an  English- 
man's blood  to  its  early  fountains,  what  astrange  compound  would 
the  mass  present !     What  a  confusion  and  intermingling  of  sub- 
sidiary streams  from  the  Britons,  Romans,  Danes,  Saxons,  and 
Normans ;  amalgamating  with  minor  contributions  from  undis- 
coverable  sources,  mocking  the  chemist's  power  to  analyse,  and 
almost  bewildering  imagination  to  conceive !    Being  myself  "  no 
tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face,''  I  have  sometimes  maliciously 
wished  that  a  bona  Jide,  genuine,  scrupulously-accurate  family 
tree,  shooting  its  branches  up  into  the  darkness  of  antiquity, 
could  be  displayed  before  some  of  our  boasters  of  high  descent 
and  genealogical  honours.    Heavens !  how  would  it  vary  from 
their  own  emblazoned  parchment  and  vellum  records !     What 
confusion  of  succession — ^what  scandal  thrown  upon  Lady  Bar- 
baras and  Lady  Bridgets,  all  immaculate  in  their  time — ^what 
heraldic  bars  in  noble  scutcheons,  ancient  and  modern,  from  the 
now  first-detected  intrigues  of  chaplains,  captains,  pages,  an4 
serving-men,  with  their  frail  mistresses,  whose  long  stomachers, 
stuck  up  in  the  picture-gallery  of  the  old  Gothic  hall,  look  like 
80  many  insurance-plates  against  the  fire  of  Cupid's  torch !-« 
Strange  that  there  should  be  a  limit  to  this  pride  of  ancestry! 
If  it  be  glorious  to  trace  our  family  up  to  Edward  the  First,  it 
should  be  still  more  so  to  ascend  to  Edward  the  ConfesscH* ;  yet 

Sride  seldom  mounts  higher  than  the  first  illustrious  name,  the 
rst  titled  or  celebrated  progenitor,  whom  it  chooses  to  call  the 
founder  of  the  family.  The  haughtiest  vaunter  of  high  pedigree 
and  the  honours  of  unbroken  descent,  from  the  time  of  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror,  would  probably  weep  with  shame  at  being  ena* 
bled  to  follow  his  name  three  hundred  years  farther  back,  through 
a  succession  of  ploughmen,  labourers,  or  malefactors.  As  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  all  families  are,  in  point  of  fact,  equally 
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ancient,  the  distinction  consists  in  possessing  records  to  prove  a 
certain  succession ;  and  even  this,  it  appears,  ceases  to  be  a 
boast  beyond  a  certain  point.  Fantastical  vanity !  which,  while 
it  cannot  deny  to  the  be^ar  at  the  gate  the  privilege  of  being 
equally  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve,  rests  its  own  claim  to 
superiority  upon  being  enabled  to  prove  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
same  antiquity,  struts,  like  the  jay  in  the  fable,  in  others'  finery, 
and  piques  itself  upon  the  actions  of  ancestors,  instead  of  its  own. 
Give  me  the  man  who  is  an  honour  to  his  titles ;  not  him  whose 
titles  are  his  honour ! 

But,  if  an  Englishman  be  such  an  heterogeneous  compound  as 
to  his  personal  composition,  he  has  the  consolation  of  knowing,  -^ 
that  his  language  is,  at  least,  equally  confused  and  intermingira  « 
with  T.eutonic,  Celtic,  and  classical  derivations.  Let  us  consi- 
der, for  instance,  the  hebdomadary  (as  Dr.  Johnson  would  call 
it,)  or  the  days  of  the  week,  named  after  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
Tuisco,  Woden  or  Odin,  Thor,  Freya,  and  Saturn ;  four  Scan- 
dinavian or  northern  deities,  three  Pagan  gods  worshipped  in  the 
south,  and  not  one  christian  sponsor !  Let  the  reader  lift  up 
the  curtain  of  time,  and,  taking  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  centuries,  suffer  his  imagination  to  wander  amid  the 
scenes  and  associations  suggested  by  the  enumeration  we  have 
just  made.  Perched  on  the  crags  of  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
frowning  at  the  rolling  clouds  and  snow-storms  that  lour  be- 
neath, he  will  mark  the  gigantic  heroes  of  the  north  ;  the  war- 
riors of  Ossian  will  stalk  gloomily  before  him ;  he  will  roam 
through  the  five  hundred  and  forty  halls  of  Thor's  palace,  till 
he  find  him  seated  on  his  throne  with  his  terrific  wife,  Freya, 
by  his  side,  and  in  his  hand  the  gigantic  hammer  of  which  he 
has  read  in  the  Runic  poetry ;  and  finally,  he  will  ascend  into 
the  Scandinavian  elysium,  or  palace  of  Valhalla,  where  he  will  4 

behold  the  beatified  warriors  drinking  mead  out  of  the  skulls  of 
their  enemies,  administered  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  Valkjrrias, 
those  virgin  Houris  of'  the  north,  blessed  with  perpetual  youth 
and  never-fading  beauty.  Turning  from  the  appalling  sublimity 
of  these  cold,  desolate,  and  warlike  regions,  let  his  ftincy  revel 
in  the  rich  and  sunny  luxuriance  of  Grecian  landscape,  awaken-  <- 

ing  from  their  long  sleep  all  the  beautiful  reaUties  and  classical      ^ 
fictions  connected  with  the  glorious  god  of  the  Sun,  the  Apollo 
of  the  poets,  the  patron  deity  of  Delphi  and  of  Delos.     How 
beautiful  is  the  morning !   Slowly  rising  above  the  mountains  of 
Argos,  the  sun  shoots  a  golden  bloom  over  the  undimpled  wa-*' 
ters  of  the  £gean  and  the  sea  of  Myrtos,  gilding  every  height* 
of  the  Cycladean  Islands,  as  if  the  very  hills  had  caught  fire  to  ^^^ 
do  honour  to  the  quinquennial  festival  of  Apollo,  now  celebrating 
at  Delos.     See  !  in  every  direction  the  green  ocean  is  studded 
with  the  white  sails  of  backs  (like  daisies  in  the  grass)  hastening 
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to  the  ceremony  from  Attica,  BcBotia,  and  Thessaly ;  from  Leg* 
bos  and  Crete ;  from  Ionia  and  the  coasts  of  Asiatic  Greece.— 
As  they  approach,  their  crews  are  seen  doing  reverence  to  the 
sun,  and  die  faint  dulcet  sound  of  flutes  and  hautboys  melts 
along  the  wave.  But  what  stately  vessel  is  that  hurrying  from  the 
east,  whose  numerous  rowers  make  the  waters  sparkle  with 
their  gilded  oars  ?  It  is  the  Paralos,  or  sacred  bark  of  Athena. 
•^  Hark !  what  a  high  and  swelling  symphony  pours  from  the  nu- 

pF  merous  band  on  ooard ;— she  approaches  the  shore  of  Delos, 

whose  inhabitants  flock  to  the  beach,  and  as  the  band,  and 
dancers,  and  choristers,  debark,  they  are  compelled,  by  imme- 
^  .^  morial  usage,  to  rehearse  their  lessons,  and  chaunt  their  new 
W  hymn  to  Apollo.  Other  boats  have  now  landed  their  crews  in 
various  parts  of  the  island,  and  as  they  advance  towards  the 
temple  with  music,  dancing,  and  singing,  behold !  the  priests  of 
Apollo,  and  a  long  procession  of  choristers,  descending  from 
Mount  Cynthus,  wind  along  the  banks  of  the  Inopus,  chanting 
the  ancient  hymns  composed  by  Homer  and  Hesiod  when  they 
visited  the  island.  As,  with  their  right  hands  pointed  to  the 
sun,  the  whole  population  celebrate  the  praises  of  Apollo,  eveiy 
^fiice  is  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm  and  joy ;  and  while  the  air  is 
loaited  with  the  melody  of  pipes,  timbrels,  and  lutes,  and  the 
nobler  harmony  of  human  voices,  the  god  of  day,  slowly  ascend* 
ing  in  cloudless  magnificence,  seems,  with  his  lidless  eye  of  firey 
to  smile  with  complacency  upon  the  homage  of  his  wor- 
shippers. 

Let  me  stop,  Mr.  Editor,  for  if  I  am  suflered  to  proceed,  I 
shall  gallop  to  every  province  of  Greece,  and  visit  every  scene 
of  jubilee,  from  the  great  Olympic  Games  to  the  Feast  of  Ado* 
nis,  which  the  Syracusan  gossips  of  Theocritus  were  so  anxious ' 
'^  to  witness.   Samce  it,  that  a  slight  sketch  has  been  attempted  of 

a  San-day  among  the  people  of  Delos.  Let  us  see  how  it  has  . 
beya  celebrated  by  other  nations.  In  Hebrew,  the  word  Sab* 
bapF  signifies  rest^  and  the  Jews  fixed  it  on  the  Saturday^  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  creation,  and  the  reposing  of  the  Lord.  It  was  not 
^  distinguished  by  a  mere  cessation  £om  labour,  but  was  enliven* 

^      ed  by,  every  species  of  rejoicing,  they  who  took  the  most  plea- 
^  *   sure  deeming  themselves  the  most  devout ;  and,  amid  a  variety* 
of  puerile  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  they  were  particularly 
enjoined  to  lie  longer  in  bed  on  that  morning.     If  it  were  allow-  "^ 
#ble  to  reverse  the  profane  jest  of  the  porik-lover,  who  wished  ^ 
f^he  a  Jew,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  eating  pork  and 
lf^       sinning  at  the  same  time,  I  should  be  tempted  to  express  a  simi- 
'HP  lar  desire  for  the  contemporaneous  comfort  of  lying  in  bed  and 
performing  a  religious  dul}«  The  Sunday,  or  Christian  Sabbath^  ^ 
was  appropriated  tQ  the^t  day  of  the  w^ek,  in  eternal  remeoi^'^ 
Vol.  IIL  24 
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Imnce  of  fhe  resurrection  of  Christ ;  but  wsk  not  stfictlj  w^ 
lemnized  as  a  period  of  cessation  from  all  business  until  about 
ttie  year  321,  when  Constantine  ordered  its  more  rigorous  ob» 
aervance,  and  interdicted  all  prosecutions,  pleadings,  and  juri* 
dical  processes,  public  or  private.  Of  all  the  blessinga  ever 
bestowed  on  the  world,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  have 
been  attended  with  more  beneficial  conseqttenees  to  morals, 
health,  and  happiness,  than  the  institution  of  a  seventh  day  of 
rest,  without  which  the  lot  of  mortality,  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
would  be  hardly  endurable.  What  contemplation  so  kindly,  so- 
cial, and  endearing,  as  to  behold  the  great  human  family  linked 
by  religion  ki  one  domestic  brotherboodt  and  reduced  to  one 
common  level,  assembling  weekly  under  the  same  roof  to  pour  « 
forth  their  gratitude  to  God,  their  universal  benefactor  and  fa- 
ther I  And  yet  how  various  have  been  the  temper  and  spirit, 
with  which  the  Sabbath  has  been  solenmizod  in  different  ages, 
fluctuating  from  the  sternest  self-mortification  and  the  most  in-' 
^xoraUe  rigour,  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  irreverend  and  li* 
centious  hilarity*  Well  might  Erasmus  say,  tliat  the  humai^ 
understanding  waa  like  a  drunken  clowi>  attempting  to  mount  a 
horse;— if  you  help  him  up  on.  one  side,  he  falls  over  on  the 
«Cher.  The  old  Puritan,  who  refused  to  brew  on  a  Saturday, 
lest  his  beer  should  work  on  the  Sunday,  was  scarcely  more 
ridiculous  than  the  sceptical  G.  L.  Le  Sage  of  Geneva,  whoy 
according  to  his  biographer,  Prevo^t,  being  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  the  great  Author  of  nature  still  prescribed  to  himself 
the  observance  of  the  original  day  of  rest,  measured  with  the 
nicest  exactitude,  the  daily  increase  of  a  plant,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  would  cease  growing  on  the  Sabbath,  and  finding  that  it 
did  not,  of  course  decided  for  the  negative  of  the  proposition* 
By  statute  1  Car.  I.  no  persons  on  the  Lord^s  day  "  shall  as- 
semble out  of  their  own  parishes,  for  any  sport  wbatsoev^r^ 
nor,  in  their  parishes,  shall  use  any  bull  or  bear-baiting,  inter- 
ludes, plays,  or  other  unlawful  exercises  or  pastimes;  on  pain 
tiiat  every  offender  shall  pay  3s.  4dr  to  the.  poor."     In  1G19, 

V  King  Jametj  on  the  other  hand,  was  graciously  pleased  to  de- 
clare, ''  That  for  his  good  people^s  recreation,  his  Majerty's  ^ 
^  pleasure  was,  that  after  the  end  of  divine  service,  they  should      '  ^ 
not  be  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged  from  any  lawful  recrea-  ' 
tions  ;  such  as  dancing,  either  of  men  or  women ;  archery  for 

'  men ;  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  other  harmless  recreations ;  nor 
having  of  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  or  Morricendances ;  or^et* 
ting  up  of  May-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  used,  so  as  the 
same  may  be  had  in  due  and  convenient  time,  without  in^edi*  .  w 
Went  or  let  of  divine  service."  A  statute,  the  29  Charles  II. 
enacts,  "that  no  person  shall  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  use 
any  bodt  or  barge  j;^^  and  by  the  non-repeal  of  this  absurd  law, 
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the  poptilatton  of  London,  on  the  only  day  when  its 
classes  have  leisure  for  recreation,  are  denied  the  healthy  en- 
joyment of  their  noble  river,  unless  Aey  choose  to  subject  them- 
«eives  to  a  penalty  of  58. 

Our  own  times  have  had  their  full  share  of  this  penduhting 
between  extremes.  To  the  lively  Parisians  nothing  appeared 
more  atrociously  tyrannical,  Oian  that  their  lately  restored  aove* 
reign  should  shut  up  the  shops  on  a  Sunday,  and  compel  some 
littre  external  reverence  to  the  day,  beyond  the  mere  opening  of 
the  church  doors  for  Che  accommodation  of  a  few  devout  old 
women.  His  pious  inflexibility,  on  this  point,  had  very  nearly 
occasioned  a  counter-revolution.  ^^  Eh !  mon  dieu,''  said  the 
Frenchman  in  London,  when  he  looked  ^out  of  a  window  on  a 
'Sunday  morning  in  the  city,  ^*  what  national  calamity  has  hap- 
pened?" The  houses  aU  shut  up-^the  silent  and  deserted 
-streets  formins  such  a  sepulchral  contrast  to  their  ordinary 
bustle — the  solemn  countenances  of  a  few  straffglioig  passen- 
gers, and  the  dismal  tolling  of  innumerable  bells,  might  wdl 
justify  this  exclamation  in  a  foreigner;  nor  would  his  wonder 
foe  diminished,  upon  learning  that  this  was  the  English  mode  of 
'exhibiting  their  cheerfulness  and  gratitude  to  Heaven.  What 
would  «uch  a  man  say,  especially  when  he  reflected  upon  the 
Sunday  theatres,  dances,  and  festivities  of  France,  were  he  to 
he  told  that,  even  in  these  times,  the  lawfulness  of  shaving^ 
Sunday  had  been  seriously  discussed  by  one  of  our  moat  nume- 
rous sects  ?  The  question  was  thus  gravely  submitted  to  the 
Methodist  conference  of  1807:  ^*  As  it  has  been  suggested  that 
our  rule  respecting  the  exclusion  of  barbers,  who*sfaave  or  dress 
4heir  customers  on  the  Lord's  day,  is  not  sufficiently  eiplicit  and 
positive,  what  is  the  decision  of  the  conference  on  this  impor- 
tant point?"  And  thus  reply  that  august  body  to  the  weighty 
;4nterrogatofy :  "  Let  it  be  fully  understood,  that  no  such  person 
is  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  any  of  our  societies.  We  chaige 
,all  our  superintendants  to  execute  this  rule  in  ev^ry  place,  . 
without  partiality  and  without  delay."  Poor  human  nature!  9M^ 
how  often  in  thy  failure  to  enforce  these  and  other  unattainaUaipr 
au^erities,  dost  thou  verify  the  lines  of  Dryden : 

**  Reaching  above  our  nature  does  no  good,  ^ 

We  must  fall  back  to  our  old  flesh  and  blood/* 
Is  there  no  island  of  rest  for  thee  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
4i8 ;  must  ihQU  be  forever  bandied  to  and  fro  by  the  conflicting  ' 
battledores  of  fanaticism  and  indiffefence  ?  ^ 

^  It  may  not  be  unamusing,  QBrbaps  not  umMlructive,  to  con- 
.«ider  the  mode  in  which  some  of  the  various  classes  of  London 
^society  dispose  of  themselves  upon  the  Sabbath. 

ThQ  rational  Christian  goes^^K  church  in  an  exhilarating 
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spirit  of  gretefiil  devotion  to  God,  and  universal  charity  to  inatr« 
Idnd  ^  and  feeling  persuaded  that  the  most  acceptable  homage 
to  the  Creator  must  be  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  dedicates 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  innocent  recreations,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  domestic  and  social  intercourse. 

The  bigot  enters  his  Salem  or  Ebenezer,  hoping  to  propitiate 
-die  God  of  unbounded  benignity  by  enforcing  systems  of  gloom 
and  horror;  by  dreadful  denunciations  against  the  rest  of  man« 
Idnd,  and  ascetical  self-privations.  He  holds,  with  the  Caliph 
Omar,  that  we  must  make  a  hell  of  this  world  to  merit  heaven 
IB  the  next.  In  all  probability,  he  is  a  vice-suppressor,  and 
hating  to  see  others  enjoy  that  which  he  denies  to  himself,  wages 
a  petty  but  malignant  warfare  against  human  happiness,  from 
the  poor  boy's  kite  to  the  old  woman's  apple-stall.  If  in  good 
circumstances,  he  orders  out  his  coachman,  footman,  and  horses, 
to  go  to  chapel,  that  the  world  may  at  once  know  his  wealth 
and  his  devoutness  ;  yet  dines  upon  cold  meat,  to  let  God  A^ 
mighty  see  that  he  does  not  unnecessarily  employ  his  servants 
on  the  Sabbath.  Music  on  this  day  is  an  utter  abomination  ; 
and,  if  he  had  his  will,  he  would  impriscm  the  running  watera 
for  making  melody  with  the  pebbles  ;  set  the  wind  in  the  stocks 
for  whistling ;  and  cite  the  lark,  the  thrush,  and  the  blackbird 
into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 

.'•  The  man  of  fashion  cannot  possibly  get  dressed  in  time  for 
ehurch  ;  the  park  is  mauvais  tan  /—there  is  no  other  place  tor 
ride  in  ;•— he  hates  walking— -lounges  at  the  subscription  house, 
and  votes  Sunday  a  complete  bore^  until  it  is  time  to  drop  in  at 
the  Marchioness's,  in  ArlingtMi-street. 

Jammed  in  by  other  carriages,  and  sometimes  unable  to  move  ^ 

from  the  same  spot  for  hours  together,  the  woman  of  fashion  H 

spends  her  Sunday  morning  in  the  ring,  exposed  to  sun,  wind,      *^ 
and  dust,  and  the  rude  stare  of  an  endless  succession  of  oriental 
vulgarians. 

Half  filling  his  showy  and  substantial  carriage,  the  rich  citizen 

rides  from  his  country-house  to  the  church,  fully  impressed 

.  with  the  importance  or  the  duty  he  is  perlforming,  and  not  alto- 

S ether  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  acquiring  an  appetite  for 
inner.     He  has,  moreover,  a  lurking  hope  that  his  supplies-         jit 
tions  may  not  have  an  unpropitious  effect  on  the  fate  of  his    ^^  ^ 
missing  ship,  the  Good  Intent,  on  which  he  is  short  insured  ;* 
to  strengthen  which  influence,  he  deplores  to  his  son  the  irreli- 

♦  An  Insaraace  Company,  at  Cadiz,  ooce  took  the  Vifgio  Mary  into 
fonnal  partDerehip,  covenaDting  to  let  aside  ber  portion  of  profits  for  tho 
enrichment  of  her  shrine  in-fliat  city.  Not  doubting  that  she  would  protect 
every  vessel,  in  which  she  had  such  a  manifest  interest,  they  underwrote 
ships  of  all  sorts,  at  such  reduced  rKles,  that  in  a  few  months  the  infatuated 
partnoFB  were  all  declared  baokrapts* 
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pom  CNnission  of  the  introductory  and  coDcludin^  prayer  in  the 
newly  printed  bills  of  lading ;  censures  the  same  impropriety  in 
the  form  of  modem  wills  ;  and  informs  him  that  most  of  the 
old  mercantile  ledgers  had  the  words  ^*  Laus  Deo^'  very  pro* 
perly  printed  in  their  first  page*  His  wife,  fat  and  fine,  with  a 
gorgeous  pelisse,  and  a  whole  flower-garden  in  her  bonnet,  sits 
opposite  to  him,  and,  as  they  go  to  church  to  abjure  all  pomps 
and  vanities,  their  rich  liveried  servant,  with  fifty  bobs  and  tags 
dangling  from  his  shoulder,  clatters  up  the  aisle  behind  them^ 
to  perform  the  essential  offices  of  carrying  one  little  prayer- 
book,  and  shutting  the  door  of  their  pew*  Whatever  be  the 
rank  of  those  who  pracj^se  this  obtrusive  and  indecorous  display, 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  vulgar  upstart  pride,  and  constitutes 
an  offence,  which  the  beadle  of  every  parish  ought  to  have 
special  orders  to  prevent. 

The  city  dandy  and  dandisette,  arrayed  in  the  very  newest  of 
their  septenary  utshions,  pick  the  cleanest  way  to  the  Park,  and 
leaving  the  verdant  sward,  umbrageous  avenues,  and  chirping 
birds  of  Kensington-gardens,  to  nurserymaids  and  children,  pre-* 
fer  taking  the  dust,  and  enjoying  the  crowd  by  the  road  side, 
accompanied  by  the  unceasing  grating  of  the  carriage-wheels  in 
the  travel. 

The  labourer,  or  mechanic,  who  was  formerly  enabled  to 
freshen  his  feet  in  the  grass  of  the  green  fields,  and  recreate 
his  amoke-dried  nose  with  the  fragrance  of  a  country  breeze, 
can  no  longer  enjoy  that  gratification  now  that  London  itself 
is  gone  out  of  town.  He  pro  Is  about  the  dingy  swamps  of 
Battersea  or  Mile  End,  with  a  low  bull-dog  at  his  heels,  which 
he  says  he  will  match,  for  a  gallon  of  beer,  with  e'er  a  dog  in 
England.  However  numerous  may  be  his  acquaintance,  he  ne- 
ver meets  one  without  asking  him  what  they  shall  drink,  having 
a  bibulous  capacity  as  insatiable  as  that  of  a  dustman,  who,  be- 
ginning at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  will  swallow  a  quart  of 
washy  small  beer  at  every  door  on  both  sides  of  a  long  street. 
-  Th^-more  decent  artizan,  having  stowed  four  young  children, 
alLapparently  of  the  same  age,  in  a  hand-cart,  divides  with  his 
wilmhe  pleasure  of  dragging  them,  for  the  benefit  of  country  air, 
as  far  as  the  Mother  Red  Cap  in  the  Hampstead-road,  where  he 
iiscends  into  a  balcony  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  surround* 
ing  dust,  smokes  his  pi{)e,  drinks  his  ale,  and,  enjoying  the  heat 
of  the  high  road  as  he  lugs  his  burden  back  again,  declares,  that 
*'  them  country  excursions  are  vastly  wholesome.'' 

It.  was  my  intention  to  have  contrasted  with  these  scenes, 
^^•the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell"  in  a  quiet  sequestered 
village ;  but,  in  writing  of  London,  I  have  so  far  caught  its 
spirit^  as  to  have  left  myself  no  room  for  further  enlargements 
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Art.  VI.  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance*     By  JoRV 
Foster.     8yo.  pp.  317.    London,  1820. 

^Edinburgh  Reviezo — Aug.  IBSO.] 

• 

The  subject  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  has  always 
appeared  to  us  not  only  to  be  in  itself  of  the  greatest  and  most 
permanent  importance  of  any  which  we  have  ever  considered, 
but  as  that  upoa  which  it  is  most  essential  that  right  notions 
should  be  entertained  by  every  class  of  the  community.     The 
question  is  as  to  the  best  practical  means  of  Promoting  the  Edu* 
cation  of  the  body  of  the  People — ^in  other  words  of  improving, 
and  in  many  cases,  we  might  say,  creating,  the  religious,  the 
moral,  and  intellectual  character  of  the  nation.     To  this  it  is 
manifest  that  every  other  improvement  is  necessarily  and  in- 
trinsically subordinate.     Our  individual  enjoyments  and  our  na- 
tional prosperity — our  freedom  and  our  loyalty— our  peace  and 
our  plenty— our  comforts  and  our  renown — all  obviously  de- 
pend upon  the  rank  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  hold  as  ration- 
al and  moral  beings  ;  and  our  eternal  as  well  as  our  temporal 
concerns  must  be  mainly  affected,  in  so  far  as  human  means  are 
concerned,  by  the  tenor  of  our  early  instructions.     We  most 
earnestly  entreat  all  our  readers,  therefore,  to  favour  us  with 
their  patient  attention,  in  the  exposition  we  are  now  to  make ; 
and  seriously  to  consider,  whether  an  opportunity  has  not  now 
.arisen,  of  conferring  a  greater  practical  benefit  on  the  country 
than  was  ever  in  its  choice  before,  and  whether  any  man  can  be 
excused  for  withholding  his  countenance  and  support  from  the 
plans  that  have  now  been  so  nearly  matured  for  that  purpose. 
«  «  «     '£]^Q  inquiries  of  the  Education  Committee  have  laid      ^ 
the  foundation  of  this  plan.  Our  readers  are  aware,  that  Queries 
were  addressed  by  that  body  to  all  the  parochial  clergy  of  Ei^* 
land  arid  Wales,  respecting  the  state  of  Education  in  each  pa- 
rish and  chapelry.    Their  answers  were  given  with  an  alacrity  ^ 
and  fulness,  which,  both  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and     ^        . 
in  Mr.  Brougham^s  observations  in  the  House  of  Connnqns,  have     * 
been  largely  commended.     So  ready  was  their  compliance  with  * 
the  requisition  of  the  Committee,  that  the  Chairman  states  him- 
self to  have  received  between  two  and  three  thousand  letters 
in  one  day.     From  time  to  time  new  questions  were  proposed, 
and  further  information  obtained. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  great  value  of  the  work  thus  com- 
pleted. As  a  Statistical  document  it  is  in  some  degree  new  in 
its  kind  \  for,  instead  of  mere  dry  figures,  it  contains  a  map  of 
the  state  of  society,  and  of  the  mond  state  of  the  people*    It 
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is  a  Complete  ohart  of  the  Education  of  the  Island,  in  aU  itf  es^ 
sential  particulars. 

Abstract  of  TMes  showing  the  State  of  Education  in  England^ 

EndoTomenta. — Number  of  schools*  4,167 

Number  of  children  165,433 

Revenue  £300,525 

Free  scholars  145,952 

Pay  scholars  19,481 

Unendowed  Day  ScJiools*  1 4,282 

Number  of  children  478,849 

Free  scholars  1 68,064 

Paj  scholars  310,785 

Sunday  Schools  5,162 

Number  of  children  452,817 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  statement  of  the 
totals  for  Scotland : 

Endowed  schools,  including  parochial  schools  1,144 

Where  there  are  taught  65,533 

Unendowed  day  schools,  including  society  schools      2,412 
Where  there  are  taught  1 10,770 

Total'^chools  3,556 

children  176,303 

—or  about  l-4th  less  than  1-lOth  of  the  whole  population  of 
Scotland.  But  the  returns  for  Edinburgh  and  the  Islands  are 
extremely  defective,  so  that  the  average  is  certainly  rather  above 
1-1 0th,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

Among  the  topics  which  we  think  may  now  safely  be  passed 
over  in  entering  upon  this  discussion,  the  benefits  of  Education 
must  be  reckoned  as  one.  Happily  the  season  seems  gone  by 
for  ever,  when  men  could  be  found  capable  of  denying,  in  a  ci- 
vilized nation,  the  policy  of  diffusing  knowledge  among  the  pco- 
plfe.  It  is  not  indeed  above  twelve  or  thirteen  years  smce  some 
'  eminent  persons  thus  lingered  behind  the  times  in  which  they 
lived;  and,  though  gifted  with  genius  to  go  before  their  age, 
preferred  tbe  doubtful  fame  of  displajring  ingenuity  in  support 
of  «n  absurd  paradox, — ^lavishing  their  eloquence  in  extolling 
^  usefulness  and  safety  of  darkness  in  the  most  enlightened 
period  of  history,  as  their  predecessors  among  the  luxurious 
Komans,  but  in  the  decline  of  Latin  taste,  had  employed  their 
rhetoric  in  making  the  panegyric  of  rudeness  and  barbarity. 
But  the  case  is  now  wholly  changed ;  no  persons,  or  next  to  none 
have  openly  denied  the  policy,  and  even  the  duty,  of  c^ducating 
the  people.    If  any  still  doubt  it  in  their  hearts,  they  are  now 

^  Incladiog  those  on  the  Natipnal,  and  British  and  Foreign  Plan. 
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faiil  %  conceal  their  scruples,  and,  we  suspect,  will  rather  he 
found  to  oppose  the  measures  in  contemplation,  by  objecting  to 
their  details,  than  by  attacking  their  principle,  lliis  great 
and  salutary  change  deserves  to  be  marked  in  passing ;  and 
relieves  us  from  all  necessity  of  adding  any  thing  to  the  ob- 
servations which  we  have  formerly  made  upon  the  more  gene- 
ral views  of  the  question. 

Another  remark  of  a  preliminary  nature  must  be  added* 
Some  worthy  persons,  how  deeply  soever  they  may  be  impress- 
ed with  the  importance  of  universal  Education,  are  disposed  to 
Suestion  the  expediency  of  Government  interfering  with  the 
nstryction  of  the  people,  and  that  on  two  grounds  : — They  are 
suspicious  of  Government,  and  afraid  of  entrusting  it  with  so 
powerful  an  engine  of  authority  and  influence ;  and  they  rely 
upon  the  general  maxim  of  modem  policy,  which  prescribes  the 
rule  of  leaving  the  concerns  of  the  people  as  much  as  possible 
to  their  own  care.  Now,  we  conceive  that  both  these  objections 
to  a  system  of  National  Instruction  countenanced  and  support- 
ed by  the  State,  are  founded  upon  most  fallacious  grounds— and 
we  shall  take  them  in  their  order. 

1.  Admitting  that  a  tuperintendance  of  the  education  of  youth 
were  likely  to  give  the  Government  some  increase  of  influence, 
it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  this  price  was  not  a  cheap  one 
for  the  benefit  purchased,  unless  it  were  shown  that  any  other 
means  existed  of  securing  the  same  benefit ;  and  this  conside- 
ration belongs  to  the  other  head  of  the  argument.  An  established 
religion  and  endowed  church  certainly  arms  the  civil  magistrate 
with  no  small  power — a  power  wholly  foreign  to  the  purposes 
of  supporting  a  hierarchy,  and  only  arising  mcidentally  out  of 
the  means  necessary  for  accomplishing  those  purposes.  The 
expediency  of  such  an  establishment  has  accordingly  been  de- 
nied by  many.  But  no  man  has  ever  denied  the  advantages, 
nay  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  administration  of  justice ; 
and  ye.t  it  may  safely  be  aflirmed,  that  the  Judicial  estabUshment 
of  a  State,  in  the  present  liberal-minded  age,  furnishes  as  muclp^ 
of  what  Mr.  Bentham  terms  the  '  Matter  of  Influence^  to  its* 
government,  a9  the  hierarchy  itself :  For  we  believe  that  lawyers 
have,  in  most'enlighted  countries,  succeeded  to  no  little  portion 
of  the  sway  once  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors,  the  Priests..  BjB 
there  is  another  and  a  most  important  circumstance  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Not  only  may  checks  be  devised  which 
shall  control  the  interference  of  the  Government,  and  confine 
its  operation  within  certain  limits  ;  but  the  principal  portion  of 
the  influence  thus  acquired  is  over  the  minds  of  children,  whose 
ripened  understandings  will  easily  shake  it  off,  if  indeed  time 
docs  not  silently  efface  its  impression:  and  above  all,  it  is  never 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  natural  effect  of  the  system  is  to  in- 
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crease,  beyond  all  calculation,  the  power  and  energy '  of  tht 
people  generally,  and  especially  to  furnish,  in  each  individual 
instance,  the  very  antidote  most  adapted  to  counteract  any  ten- 
dency which  the  mode  of  tuition  might  have,  unfriendly  to  per- 
fect independence. 

2.  The  other  objection  to  Government  interfering,  rests  upon 
a  plain  misconception  or  perversion  of  the  principle  which  it 
professes  to  proceed  from.  Nor  are  similar  errors  at  all  ua« 
common  among  shallow  and  half- read  economists,  in  dealing  with 
that  principle.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  evils  which  have  flowed 
from  its  great  simplicity  and  easy  application.  Before  the  time 
when  the  science  of  political  economy  was  purified  and  simpli- 
fied by  the  labours  of  the  French  theorists  and  of  our  country- 
men Hume  and  Smith,  a  considerable  stock  of  learning,  and  a 
great  familiarity  with  details,  was  required  to  set  up  as  a  politi- 
cal speculator.  When  the  change  took  place,  which  was  found 
mainly  to  consist  in  rejecting  me  officious  interference  of  the 
Government  with  men's  private  concerns  as  useless,  or  repudi- 
ating it  as  pernicious,  every  sciolist  who  had  turned  over  a  few 
pages  of  the  great  works  where  this  principle  is  unfolded  with 
infinite  practical  knowledge  and  much  nice  limitation  and  qua- 
lification, thought  he  was  at  once  master  of  the  whole  science, 
and  could  settle  all  questions  belonging  to  it,  by  merely  saying, 
if  a  Frenchman,  ^  Laisser-faire^ — and  if  an  Englishman,  ''Leave 
things  to  themselves,^  How  many  persons  have  we  heard  thus 
disposing  of  all  nice  matters  of  national  polity  by  crying  out, 
'Adam  Smithj^  and  adding,  '  things  will  find  their  leveP — ^per- 
sons who  had  no  knowledge  of  things,  and  hardly  knew  what 
lewel  meant ! 

IBut  the  same  error  has  pervaded  men  considerably  above 
this  description  of  shallow  talkers.     The  first  province  and 

{proper  office  of  the  doctrine  in  question  has  not  been  sufficient- 
y  regarded;  still  less  has   it  been  observed  with  what  ma- 
trial  guards  and  modifications  its  original  patrons  alwajrs  pro* 
ulgated  it.     This  principle  originally  was  never  meant  to  ez- 
b  ^  '  /    tend  further  than  to  the  laws  by  which  capital  is  distributed 
%      and  accumulated.    Its  import  was,  that  every  man,  being  the 
it  jud§e  of  his  own  interest,  and  that  interest  being  necessa- 
tiie  same  with  the  interest  of  the  community,  as  far  as  the 
augmentation  of  national  wealth  is  concerned,  the  State  ought 
to  leave  the  employment  of  his  industry,  skill,  and  capital,  as 
much  as  possible  to  himself,  both  because  he  has  a  right  to  choose 
for  himself  in  this  respect,  and  because  he  will  in  general  make 
a  far  better  choice  for  himself,  that  is,  also  for  the  state,  than  the 
state  can  make  for  him.     But  neither  Adam  Smith,  nor  any  one 
else  whose  authority  is  worth  mentioning,  ever  dreamt  of  pre- 
scribing the  same  neutrality  and  abstinence  to  the  Govej^oment 
Vol.  III.  25  ^ 
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upon  all  matters  of  public  concernment*  On  tbe  contrarj,  tbcy 
all  admitted  very  ample  heads  of  exception,  even  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  as  far  as  regards. capital  itself.  Smith,  as  is  well 
known,  went  so  far  as  to  approve  of  the  Usury  laws,  although 
Bentham  has  since  most  satisfactorily  erased  this  chapter  from 
the  catalogue  of  excepted  cases  ;  but  the  Navigation  Law  of 
England,  and  indeed  of  Holland,  has  never  been  allowed  to  be 
absolutely  founded  on  false  principles,  although  it  be  by  far  the 
widest  deviation  from  the  general  rule  ever  made,  'and  in  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance*  The  excuse  given  for  it  by  Dr. 
Smith  seems  still  to  be  admitted,  that  there  are  other  things 
which  deserve  our  care  beside  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  that 
defence  is  more  important  than  riches.  This  seems  to  satisfy 
men's  minds  that  the  Navigation  Law  was  beneficial  at  the  time, 
although  unquestionably  we  have  adhered  to  it  long  after  it  had 
ceased  to  do  any  thing  but  mischief  in  every  way* 

But  who  ever  dreamt  of  carrying  the  principle  so  far  as  the 
persons  do  with  whom  we  are  at  present  contending  ?  They 
might  as  well  talk  of  leaving  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
individuals,  to  the  private  settlement,  the  domestic  forum^  of  ar- 
bitration. They  might  contend  that  the  demand  for  justice^  like 
^very  thing  else,  would  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  article ; 
that  all  the  useless  machinery  of  civil  courts  might  thus  be  dis- 
pensed with,  its  attendant  patronage  taken  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  its  heavy  expense  saved  to  the  people ;  and  that 
the  only  necessary  interference  here,  would  be  by  compulsory 
process  to  compel  appearance  and  execution.  Then,  why  the 
crowds  of  lawyers  that  blacken  the  gates  of  Themis'  temples  t 
Why  degrees  in  the  Civil,  and  Canon,  and  Common  law  ?  Why 
not  let  every  man  conduct  causes  before  the  arbitrators — as 
there  is  no  fear  of  suitors  employing  bad  counsel,  any  more 
than  unskilful  and  unjust  referees* 

An  hundred  such  instances  might  be  added  :  But  upon  this 
matter  of  education  let  Adam  Snaith  be  heard  for  himself*  In 
his  Fifth  Book,  he  expressly  devotes  one  Part  of  the  three  into 
which  the  Chapter  upon  the  Expenses  of  the  State  is  divided, 
to  the  subject  of  Public  Works  and  Institutions ;  the  other  two 
discuss  the  defence  of  the  nation  and  administration  of  justice ; 
and  of  the  third  Part,  one  article,  and  a  very  leading  one,  is, 
*  Of  the  Expense  of  Jfnstituiions  for  the  Education  of  Youth? 
In  handling  this  subject,  he  displays  great  learning,  and  his 
accustomed  sound  sense*  He  shows  very  clearly  how  the 
work  of  education  has  often  been  marred  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  how  many  branches  of  learning 
might  be  better  taught  by  private  encouragement  But  this 
remark  is  only  applicable  to  those  accomplishments  for  which 
the  wealthy  furnish  the  chief  demand*    He  never  for  a  mo* 
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ment  supposes  that  the  poor  could  be  expected  either  to  seek 
or  to  find  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  mere  elements  of 
knowledge,  without  any  aid  from  the  State.  Nay,  he  goes  fur- 
tiier,  and  proposes  that  a  national  education  should  not  only  be 
provided  by  the  State,  but  that  means  should  be  taken  for  com- 
pelling the  people  to  take  advantage  of  it.  ^  For  a  very  small 
expense,  (says  he,)  the  public  can  facilitate— can  encourage^ 
and  can  even  impose  upon  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  those  most  essential  parts  of  educa- 
tion,' (namely,  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.)  Wealth  of 
J^attons^  Book  V.  Chap.  L  Part  3.  Art.  2.  He  then  recom- 
mends the  means  which  he  thinks  best  adapted  to  these  ends  ; 
the  establishment  of  parochial  schools,  with  part  of  the  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  public,  and  part  by  the  scholars ;  and  the 
exclusion  of  such-  as  cannot  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  from 
corporate  rights,  and  ^  the  freedom  of  setting  up  any  trade  either 
ina  village  or  town  corporate.*  We  question,  after  this,  if  the 
authority  of  Adam  Smith  will  be  with  much  confidence  appeal 
ed  to  a  second  time  upon  the  present  occasion. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  authority   ought  not  to  usurp  the 
place  of  reason ;  and  the  opinion  of  Smith  may   be  combated, 
by  his  more  rigid  followers  affirming  that  they  preserve  the  faith 
in  more  absolute   purity,  nay,   that  they   correct  the  back- 
slidings  of  the  master,  and  are  destined  to  be  the  Benthams  of 
this  cnapter,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  throughout  consist- 
ent with  himself.     We  fear  this  is  not  precisely  the  destiny  to 
which  they  are  called  ;    for  reason  seems  to  put  them  down 
quite  as  triumphantiy  as  authority.     The  principle  of  non-in- 
terference—of leaving  things  to  themselves — applies  not  to  the 
case  of  education,  unless  where  the  thing  to  be  taught  can  be 
learnt  in  private,  or  by  a  very  small  number  of  pupils  ;   that  is 
to  say,  unless  the  question  regards   only  the   education  of  the 
rich.     The  moment  a  numerous  school  is  required,  the  princi- 
ple fails  ;  and  fails  more  or  less  completely  in  proportion  as  the 
district  is  more  or  less  populous.     No  man  thinks   that  every 
farmer  or  tradesman,  still  less   every  poor  kbourer  or  me- 
chanic, can  have  a   private   tutor  for  his  children.    To  be 
taught  at  all,  they  must  go  to  a  school,  where  so  many  children 
attend,  that  each  can  be  taken  at  a  low  rate  of  school  wages, 
fees  or  quarter  pence.     In  populous  places,  it  may  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  masters  who  will  make  a  trade  in  opening  such 
schools  for  profit;  but,  in  villages  or  country  districts,  where 
the  whole  neighbourhood  afford  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
children,  how  is  such  a  thing  to  be  expected  ?     Sixpence  a 
week  is  a  high  price  for  such  a  school ;  it  is  more  than  the  origi- 
nal price  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  in  Scotland  educate  their  cbildreja  in  Latin, 
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Greek)  and  Geography.  Tet  thai  higb  rate  of  quarter  peace 
frould  Dot  maintaio  a  master  of  a  decent  description  in  such  a 
tituation  as  ve  are  sopposing.  It  would  take  twice  as  much* 
Tet  thirty  children  of  the  years  for  going  to  school,  exclusive  of 
Dine  or  ten  whose  parents  may  prefer  educating  them  at  home, 
and  especially  girls,  answers  to  a  population  of  above  four  hun- 
dred inhabitanls. 

The  supply  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  in  every  country,  may 
safely  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand ;  and  there  is  no 
risk  of  any  class  of  persons  being  long  in  want  of  them  who  can 
afford  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  acqirisitiou ;  because  all  pretty 
nearly  stand  equally  in  need  of  them.  Bqt  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  education.  The  poor  are  apt  to  undervalue  it,  or  at  leasl 
to  postpone  it  to  more  sensible  objects ;  and  if  there  are  many, 
or  even  several  persons  in  any  district  who  seek  it  not,  their  neg- 
Kgence  puts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  those  who  desire  it,  because  it 
reduces  tiie  number  of  scholars  below  that  which  can  maintain  a 
Blaster.  It  would  indeed  be  a  fair  position  to  lay  down,  that  the 
whole  of  the  poor  in  any  country  care  considerably  less  for  in- 
struction than  they  ought ;  and  that  their  wish  for  it  is  never 
strong  and  steady  enough  to  command  a  regular  and  secure  su(^ 
ply.  Bad  times  come,  and  the  quarter  pence  are  grudged ;  the 
school  is  broke  up.  The  distress  passes  away,  and  the  poor  next 
year  are  aniious  for  instruction:  but  a  long  time  must  now  elapse 
before  another  school  will  be  ventured  upon  in  that  quarter  wliere 
it  had  so  lately  failed.  From  a  consideration  of  this  circum- 
stance, it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  they  are  right  who 
maintain  the  principle  of  bringing  Education  to  the  door  as  it 
were  of  the  poor  man,  both  in  towns  and  country  districts,  by 
extraordinary  encouragements  to  the  establishment  of  schools, 
which  requires  a  certain  zeal  and  a  certain  combination  to  effect 
it,  and  may  therefore  most  strictly  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  erection  of  public  works. 

The  average  number  of  children  attending  the  unendowed 
Day  schools  (exclusive  of  Dame  schools^  is  only  thirty-one ; 
but  then  the  Tables  also  show,  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  these  are  educated  by  charitable  contributions.  Indeed, 
of  the  478.000  children  educated  at  unendowed  Day  schoolsy 
168,000  are  mamtained  by  subscription,  or  other  chari- 
ty. Almost  the  whole  of  the  Sunday  schools,  too,  are  free 
schools ;  and  of  the  165,000  educated  at  endowed  schools,  only 
about  20,000  pay  quarter  pence.  It  thus  appears,  that  nearly 
all  the  Sunday  schools,  and  one  half  of  the  day  schools  in  Eng- 
land are  supported  by  charity. 

But  another  ground  is  taken  upon  this  point  by  the  obfectors. 
Seeing  the  impossibility  of  trusting  to  the  poor  theroselveS)  they 
tcU  OS,  nevertheless,  that  we  may  trust  to  private  beneficence. 
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Bot  thii  i$  a  most  ftllacioiis  argument,  and  is  liable  to  be  refbtei 
by  the  very  considerations  to  which  its  supporters  appeal.  The 
exertions  which  charitable  persons  have  made  in  England  for 
promoting  education,  as  well  as  for  all  other  benevolent  purpo- 
ses, are  far  above  our  prsuse.  Nevertheless,  such  efforts  must 
have  their  limits ;  and  we  suspect  those  limits;  have  o(  late  years 
been  reached.  The  fact  that  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  never  has  at  any  time  had  an  income  of  1600/.  a  year, 
even  on  paper,  speaks  volumes  on  this  head.  Besides,  such  re^ 
sources  are  fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  their  nature ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  such  a  variable  supply  is  ill 
adapted  to  meet  a  demand  which  either  is  or  ought  to  be  made 
constatit  and  regular. 

The  grand  total  of  children  educated  in  any  way,  even  in  the 
scanty  measure  dealt  out  by  Sunday  schools,  is  thus  only  750,000. 
Now,  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  means  of  education  for  any  coun- 
try, requires  that  there  should  be  schools  for  one*-tenth  of  the 
population }  but  from  the  Digest  it  clearly  appears  that  a  larger 
proportion  is  requisite,  especially  if  we  include  the  means  for  all 
classes,  high  as  well  as  low.  Mr.  Brougham  reckons  rather 
more  than  one  ninth ;  but,  taking  one-tenth  as  the  scale,  it  thus 
appears  that  there  are  only  the  means  of  educating  seven  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  the  people  in  England,  leaving  no  less  than 
two  millions  without  any  education,  and  three  millions  without 
the  only  effectual  education,  namely,  that  obtained  at  Day 
schools.  Let  us  shortly  compare  this  with  the  state  of  other 
countries,  where  popular  education  is  supposed  to  be  well  at- 
tended to. 

In  Scotland,  taking  the  average  of  twelve  counties,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  is  636,000.  and  making  no  allowance  for  the 
education  of  the  upper  classes,  or  for  private  tuition  at  all,  there 
are  schools  where  between  one-ninth  and  one-tenth  of  the  popu* 
lation  are  taught.     In  Holland,  by  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  1812,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Cuvier,  it  appears 
that  there  were  4,451  schools,  where  190,000  children  were  in- 
structed, or  one-tenth  of  the  population.    In  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
about  one-eighth  of  the  people  attend  the  parish  schools ;  and 
not  one  person  in  sixty  is  to  be  found  who  cannot  read.    France 
presents  a  very  different  picture.    The  report  of  the  Commission 
in  1819  gave  the  numbers  attending  schools  at  1,070,500,  or 
l-28th  of  the  population.    Yet  the  exertions  making  in  that  coon- 
try  may  well  excite  our  admiration.     In  two  years,  the  numbers 
had   increased  from  866,000 ;  the  proportion  in  1817  having 
been  ooly  l-35th.     The  zeal  of  individuals  being  powerfully 
seconded  by  the  Government,  in  a  very  few  years  France  will 
be  as  well  educated  as  Holland.     Wales  appears  to  be  much 
worse  off  than  England;  there  are  not  schools,  even  including 
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Dame  schools,  for  above  one*twentieth — ^that  is,  there  are  odTj 
the  means  of  educating  half  the  people  of  the  principality. 

The  inequality  with  which  the  education  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking  is  diffused  through  the  different  parts  of  England, 
is  a  very  striking  circumstance ;  and  affords  perhaps  the  strong- 
est of  all  arguments  against  leaving  matters  to  themselves,  or 
relying  entirely  upon  the  charitable  exertions  of  individuals.  In 
the  four  northern  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  North- 
imiberland,  and  Durham,  the  average  is  about  *one-tenth ;  in 
Westmoreland  it  is  as  high  as  one-seventh  or  one-eighth — ^being 
superior  to  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  consequently  the  best  edu- 
cated district  in  Europe.  In  Wilts,  and  Somersetshire,  the  ave- 
rage is  one-eighteenth,  or  one  nineteenth ;  in  Lancaster  and 
Middlesex  one  twenty-fourth.  But  before  the  establishment  of 
the  new  schools  in  Middlesex,  it  was  as  low  as  one  forty-sixth. 
This  fact,  respecting  such  a  county,  is  truly  deplorable.  Cal- 
culating, as  we  before  did,  for  the  whole  country,  it  thus  appearS| 
that  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  not  the  means  of  Educa- 
tion for  one  half  the  people  in  the  metropolitan  county ;  and 
that,  but  a  few  years  ago,  there  were  three-fourths  of  that  popu- 
lation destitute  of  those  means  ! 

The  Lancaster  Society,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  has  long  been  familiar  to  our  readers, 
through  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  We,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  controversy  to  which  the  opposite  plans  of  the  two  Insti- 
tutions gave  rise,  have  expressed  our  decided  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  system  which  professes  to  teach  the  poor  reading  and  wri- 
ting, without  distinction  of  sects,  and  to  open  schools  in  which 
all  forms  of  worship,  and  all  shades  of  faith,  may  indiscriminate- 
ly unite  in  bestowing  the  inestimable  benefits  of  education,  alike 
necessary  to  make  good  disciples  of  the  Church,  and  good  fol- 
lowers of  the  Sects.  But  it  never  appeared  to  us  at  all  maintain- 
able, as  some  professed  to  argue,  that  the  National  Society  would 
not  be  productive  of  good  in  places  where  there  was  room  for  the 
exertions  of  both  societies,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  places  of  a  certain 
size,  where  the  exclusive  plan  might  be  adopted  in  one  school  for 
the  education  of  churchmen,  and  the  universal  plan  be  pursued 
in  another  for  sectaries  as  well  as  churchmen.**^  The  truth  is, 
that  the  New  System  of  Education  is  only  adapted  to  great 
towns ;  and  in  those  there  will  always  be  abundant  room  for  the 
execution  of  both  the  plans,  without  any  risk  of  their  interfering 
with  each  other.  But  the  National  Society  have  wisely  and  li- 
berally been  rendering  their  schools  more  and  more  accessible  to 
conscientious  dissenters  from  the  Establishment ;  and  the  value 
of  such  concessions  is  not  to  be  lightly  spoken  of  by  sectaries, 
when  it  is  recollected  how  much  more  ample  the  means  of  the  one 
Society  are  than  those  of  the  other.— -Giving  all  praise  to  both 
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those  Bodies,  let  it  be  again  *  remarked^  that  tbeir  labours  are 
necessarily  subject  to  flactuatioD,  and  limited  in  extent. 

It  seems  to  us  self-evident  that  those  two  excellent  Institutions  will 
commit  a  great  error  if  they  do  not  now  confine  their  operations  to 
the  Metropolis.  They  have  propagated  the  method,  and,  thanks 
to  their  zeal  and  skill,  it  is  sufficiently  known,  to  render  any  fur- 
ther expense  ill-judged,  except  for  local  purposes.  London,  with 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  for  only  one  half  of  whom  there  exist 
the  means  of  education — ^London  within  their  reach,  before  their 
eyes,  spreads  out  to  their  humane  and  enlightened  view  a  scene 
of  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery,  which  might  appal  others,  but 
ought  to  encourage  them.  It  affords  an  ample  neld  for  all  their 
exertions ;  and  they  may  rest  assured,  that  the  glory  of  reforming 
such  a  community,  or  of  putting  it  in  the  way  of  being  reformed^ 
is  far  greater  than  that  oi  most  imperfectly,  and  indeed  nominal- 
ly, superintending  the  improvement  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

But  if  this  remark  applies  in  spme  measure  to  both  Societies, 
how  much  more  cogent  is  its  application  to  that  whose  very 
name  reminds  us  of  the  degree  in  which  it  is  rising,  from  excess 
of  humane  and  expansive  zeal  no  doubt,  against  idl  fitness  and 
moderation !    The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society^  is  found* 
ed  in  that  very  London  which  we  have  been  describing  as  in 
absolute  want  of  schools,  and  more  destitute  of  them  than  any 
portion  of  the  Island.    Meeting  in  the  very  worst  parish  of  all 
this  metropolis,  in  St.  Giles's,  where  they  cannot  boast  of  more 
than  the  pittance  of  revenue  already  so  freqaently  deplored,  they 
listen  to  reports  of  the  progress  which  they  are  making  with  the 
new  method — in  St  Giles's? — in  any  part  of  London  f«*in  the 
Country  f — in  Ireland  f    No;  but  in  France — Spain — ^Poland — 
Russia — ^Finland-— even  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the 
Caspian !     Not  that  we  undervalue  such  a  large  philanthropy — 
but  we  maintain  it  to  be  far  from  being  appropriate  to  the  means 
of  the  society,  or  judicious  in  the  ignorant  state  of  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.     Then,  is  the  statement  quite  free  from 
ridicule  which  represents  the  Society  as  educating,  or  even  aiding 
in  the  education  of  France,  when  there  is  a  most  regularly  ar- 
ranged Association  there  so  fully  adequate  for  the  purpose,  as 
its  labours  above  detailed,  during  the  last  four  years,  have  shown 
it  to  be?    But  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  may  be  the  pa- 
rent of  this  Galilean  Association.    We  do  not  say  that  there  has 
been  no  connexion  between  them ;  we  believe  that  the  labours  of 
Lancaster,  and  of  the  two  Societies  in  this  country,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  system  here,  have  had  a  most  beneficial  efiect  in  stir- 
ring up  the  spirit  now  prevailing  among  our  neighbours,  and  in 
directing  their  zeal  in  a  right  course     But  we  can  hardly  allow 
it  to  be  seriously  maintained,  that  the  French  Society  is  a  branch 
or  a  shoot  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  when  we  recollect 
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that  in  all  its  Reports  the  name  of  BeH  is  ttnifonnly  coupled  with 
and  placed  before  that  of  Lancaster ;  and  that  the  French  writers 
deny  to  both  our  countrymen  the  merit  of  the  invention,  which 
they  ascribe  to  their  own  pious  and  enlightened  feUow-labourer, 
Father  de  la  Salle,  who  flourished  a  century  ago. 
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By  a  Plain  Englishman.  Is. 

6.  An  Appetd  to  the  Legislature  and  the  PubUc^  more  espedaUy  to  Dii- 
tenters  from  the  Established  Church,  of  every  denomination,  on  the  ten- 
dency of  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill  for  the  education  of  the  poor ;  to  augment 
the  poor^s  rate,  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  infringe  on 
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[Echctxc  Aevteti^— March,  182L] 

Mr.  Brouoham,  by  his  persevering  labours  in  the  cause  of 
general  Education,  has  well  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try. Had  popularity  been  his  sole  object  in  those  labours,  he 
could  not  have  adopted  a  more  honourable  and  virtuous  method 
of  earning  it.  The  most  disinterested  patriotism  could  have 
dictated  no  course  of  senatorial  exertions  of  higher  utility,  than 
those  which  have  had  for  their  object  to  drag  to  light  the  abuses 
of  Public  Charities,  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Education  to 
all  classes  of  the  community.  Thwarted,  misrepresented,  vilified 
as  he  has  been  by  those  whose  interests  were  endangered  by 
inquiry,  and  those  who  are  secretly  hostile  to  Popular  Education, 
it  should  seem  to  have  required  no  ordinary  firmness  and  energy, 
to  bear  right  on  in  the  prosecution  of  his  noble  enterprise,  and 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  meanly  defrauded  of  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  not  to 
have  abandoned,  either  in  disgust  or  in  despondency,  the  cause 
to  which  he  had  pledged  himself.  We  have  no  personal  ac- 
quaiotaoce  widi  Mr.  Brougham;  he  is  said  to  be  in  his  temper 
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mA  aaiHiers  varpi  and'  impetuous,  and  is  cbarg^  wU)i  h^yjag 
Ibeeo  very  rade  to  Dr.  Wood,  wbep  Dr.  Wood  displayed  a  re^ 
luctance  to  satisfy  the  iqquiries  of  the  Education  Cooiioittee,rT 
ao  offence  never  tp  be  expiated  in  the  sight  of  Dr.  Wood's  brethr 
ren :  however  this  may  have  been,  nothing  could  be  more  fair, 
and  candid,  and  conciliatory,  than  the  whole  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
parliamentary  conduct  in  reference  to  the  matters  in  question ; 
and  be  has  shown  at  all  times  the  utmost  solicitude  to  have  the 
measures  he  has  brought  forward,  freely  and  fully  canvassed  be*^ 
lore  they  should  repeive  the  Legislative  sanction. 

From  the  very  outset  in  his  investigations,  he  found  himself 
violently  opposed  by  the  established  clergy.  The  circumstance 
of  his  being  an  early  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  would  have  been  of  itself  sufficient 
to  mark  him  out  to  their  suspicion  and  professional  antipathy ; 
while,  as  a  reformer,  he  must  have  calculated  on  drawing  down 
upon  himself  no  sm^l  share  of  odium.  He  was  well  aware  that 
the  cause  of  Education  had  been  adopted  by  the  Nationalists 
l^erely  as  a  defensive  and  precautionary  measure ;  adopted  wit|i 
jreluctancje  and  by  constraint,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  thie 
tiipes ;  and  that  towards  that  class  whose  exertions  to  promote 
popular  edifcation  had  rendered  those  defensive  measures  neces- 
sary, tb^re  existed  a  deeply  rooted  feeling  qf  party  animosity. 
We  think  it  impossible  that  Mr.  Brougham  should  not  have  an- 
ticipated the  opposition  and  personal  hostilijty  which  he  was 
doomed  to  meet  with  from  this  quarter;  but  it  is  possible  ths^t 
be  may  not  in  the  first  instance  have  justly  calculated  the  poten- 
cy of  that  opposition,  and  that  he  too  sanguinely  imagined  him- 
f  elf  strong  enough  in  the  goodness  of  his  cai^se,  to  achieve  a 
great  national  good  even  in  spite  of  those  whom  he  could  not 
hope  to  conciliate.  If  so,  he  has  long  since  discovered  his  mis- 
take, and  repented  of  his  imprudence.  And  the  dilemma  in 
which  the  discovery  must  have  placed  him,  was,  indeed,  a  trying 
one.  On  the  one  hand,  to  have  renounced  bis  long  cherished 
legislative  project,  deeply  impressed  as  he  was  with  its  utility 
and  importance,  on  account  of  any  obstacles  which  opposed  its 
success,  would  have  been  chargeable  on  pique,  on  a  deficiency  of 
public  spirit,  or  on  a  pusillanimity  unworthy  of  his  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  to  realize  that  project,  with  both 
the  administration  and  the  arrayed  powers  of  the  Church 
against  him,  was  but  to  court  defeat,  and  to  oppose  insuperable 
ba^iers  to  bis  future  political  advancement.  There  remained 
but  a  middle  path ;  a  di^cult  one,  indeed,  to  tread  with  consis- 
tency and  honour :  it  was  to  gain  over  by  conciliatory  overtures 
]^e  opponent^  be  had  seemed  to  defy,  and  to  submit  to  have  his 
measures  tutored  and  modified  ip  order  to  purchase  their  con- 
xoirenqe.    We  think  that  Mr.  Brougham  desgrv.es  to  faaye  cradjt 
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given  him  ^or  a  real  anxiety  to  serve  his  country  by  the  measiiie 
10  que$ition.  since  he  has  shown  such  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  his 
own  feelings  and  judgment,  his  former  connexions,  and  even  his 
consistency,  in  what  has  proved,  after  all,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  disarm  his  adversaries. 

In  the  very  difficult  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Brougham 
was  placed,  we  have  felt  it  right  to  put  the  most  candid  con- 
struction on  every  thing  in  his  new  Bill  which  has  a  hostile  bear- 
ing on  the  interests  of  Dissenters.  We  never  for  a  moment  ima- 
.gined  that  he  was  capable  of  designedly  compromising  their 
interests  in  order  to  propitiate  the  clergy.  Mr.  Brougham  iS| 
indeed,  too  keen  a  politician,  too  practised  a  legislator,  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  bearings  of  his  own  measure ;  nor  would  he  thank 
us  for  a  compliment  on  the  score  of  integrity  at  the  expense  of 
his  understanding.  But,  in  steering  a  middle  course,  it  was  for 
liim  to  do  the  best  he  could,  leaving  each  party  to  take  care  of 
its  own  interests.  Had  he  attempted  to  smuggle  the  measuie 
through  the  House  in  the  way  that  clauses  of  the  most  vexatious 
nature  are  often  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed  in  local  bills,  he 
would  have  deserved  the  most  indignant  reprobation.  But  he 
has  not  done  so.  He  has  said,  examine  the  Bill  in  all  its  de- 
tails, take  the  next  six  months  to  scan  and  discuss  its  merits,  and 
let  me  hear  all  your  objections.  And  if  no  objections  had  been 
started,  he  would  have  had  a  right  to  presume  on  the  concur- 
rence of  those  whom  its  being  passed  mto  a  law  would  most 
deeply  aggrieve. 

Mr.  Brougham  has  been  told  that  the  Dissenters  would  not 
object  to  his  Bill,  provided  the  Sacramental  Test  was  given  up. 
He  has  found  Dissenters  to  tell  him  so.  And  when  Lord  Si4- 
mouth  brought  forward  his  famous  Bill  for  regulating  the  Dis- 
senting ministry  and  amending  the  Toleration  Act,  he,  too, 
found  Dissenters  pliant  enough,  and  ignorant  enough,  to  applaud 
his  enlightened  designs,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  concurrence  of 
their  brethren.  Lord  Sidmouth  complained,  and  he  had  per^ 
haps  a  right  to  complain,  that  he  was  misled  by  certain  Dissen- 
ters whom  he  consulted.  Mr.  Brougham  would  have  a  similar 
ground  for  exculpation,  if  he  was  suffered  to  remain  longer  in 
any  uncertainty  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  Dissen- 
ters. 

We  do  not,  however,  wonder  that  the  Dissenters  should  have 
discovered  some  backwardness  to  oppose  any  measure  of  so  vast 

Spai*ent  utility  as  that  which  promises  to  make  Education  in 
igland  universal ; — universal,  at  least,  so  far  as  regards  one 
«ex,  for  the  education  of  girls  forms  no  part  of  the  proposed 
measure.  They  were  unwilling,  we  believe,  that  objections  to 
the  Bill  should  originate  with  them.  In  the  same  spirit  as  that 
ia  which  their  forelatbers  acquiesced  in  the  passing  of  the  Test 


Att,  rather  than  endanger  the  Protestant  snccessiofh  they  seeia 
to  have  been  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  Parochial  Edacatioa 
Bill,  rather  than  defeat  the  benevolent  intention  of  its  originator* 

An  article  in  a  recent  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  had, 
we  confess,  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  the  easy  simplicity  and  good  nature  of  theDissen- 
ters,  and  to  cajole  them  into  acquiescence.  The  style  of  half- 
compliment,  half-banter,  in  which  it  was  written,  showed  that  the 
Reviewer,  how  highly  soever  he  might  rate  the  honesty,  and 
liberality,  and  public  spirit,  and  disinterestedness  of  the  body, 
bad  estimated  at  a  very  low  average  their  understandings.  The 
iU-suppressed  contemptuousness  of  the  tone  in  which  he  conde* 
jBcends  to  meet  their  objections,  and  to  flatter  their  prejudices, 
betrays  insidiousness  of  intention.  Besides,  it  was  overwrought; 
it  was  the  politeness  of  a  man  who  wants  to  cheat  you.  And 
even  had  it  been  much  less  courtly,  its  appearance  in  a  Journal 
which  has  so  frequently  held  up  these  same  sectaries  to  contempt 
and  ridicule,  would  have  justified  its  being  received  with  not  less 
suspicion  than  surprise.  *  *  * 

Let  us  have  fair  play.  Whatever  Dissenters  may  choose  to 
submit  to,  or  may  be  compelled  to  submit  to,  let  them  do  it  with 
their  eyes  open.  And  it  cannot  be  either  the  interest  or  the  wish 
of  Mr.  Brougham  to  deceive  them.  The  fact  is  tjhis.  The  pro- 
posed Bill  would  have  for  its  object  to  create  an  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  an  exclusive  Church  Establishment,  at  the  general  ex* 
pense,  in  the  shape  of  parish  schools.  The  Dissenter  reason- 
ably complains  that  public  schools  should  be  identified  with  such 
an  Establishment,  and  that  the  existing  civil  disabilities  by 
which  he  is  already  aggrieved,  should  be  vexatiously  multiplied ; 
that  he  should  be  held  unfit  to  occupy  the  ojfice  of  even  a  parish 
schoolmaster.  The  Bill  would  have  the  efl*ect  of  entailing  fresh 
burthens  upon  the  Dissenters  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their 
lellow  subjects,  while  it  would  exclude  them  from  an  equal  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  system ;  and  they  reasonably 
complain  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  o{ 
institutions  over  which  they  are  to  have  no  control,  and  which 
are  both  adapted  and  designed  to  operate  to  their  disadvantage. 
The  Bill  is  framed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  the  educar 
tion  of  the  lower  classes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  public-  of  su- 
perseding the  very  extensive  combination  of  voluntary  labourers 
m  the  work  of  popular  Education,  of  breaking  up  the  existing 
machinery  of  Sunday  schools  and  British  and/  Foreign  schools, 
in  order  to  throw  the  exclusive  management,  inspection,  and  con*- 
trol  of  the  whole,  into  the  hands  of  the  parson  of  the  parish. 
The  Dissenter  complains  of  this  measure,  first,  as  unjust; 
Siecondl^,  as  injurious  to  the  cause  of  education  itself. 

Bad  w^  not  the  deepest  conviction  diat  the  propo9ed  ettact'^ 
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ihehik  would  hkv^  6n  tlie  whole  a  pr^(Rcral  oj^r^tton  on  tt£ 
general  interests  of  the  dokntonnity,  we  should  feel  gi^atly  1^ 
Itictant  to  press  those  objections  which  concern  Us  simply  ai 
Dissenters.  But  we  firmly  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  would  hot  secure  tbe  design  of  the  preamble.  That  pream^ 
ble  briefly  shows,  that,  ^  it  is  expedient  to  provide  sufficient  and 
permanent  me^ns  of  Education  for  His  Majesty's  subjects 
Within  the  dominion  of  England  and  Wales  and  toWn  of  6er^ 
wick  upon  Tweed,  to  the  end  that  all  classes  of  the  people  may 
reap  the  great  benefit  6f  improvement  in  knowledge,  morals,  and 
religion,  which  are  the  main  support  of  every  nation.'  We 
shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  existing  means  are  under-rated  ; 
that  the  provision  of  sufficient  means,  forms  no  security  that 
they  will  be  availing ;  and  that  no  adequate  improvement  of  the 
people  in  knowledge,  morals,  or  religion,  is  likely  to  result  fi^iti 
the  meastire.  In  arguing  these  points,  we  shall  dismiss,  as  far 
as  pos8ible,'all  considerations  bearing  upon  the  peculiar  interests 
of  the  Dissenters.  *  *  »  *  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  h$M 
spoken  of  all  the  children  taught  only  in  Sunday  Schools,  of 
Whatever  description,  as  being  without  ^  the  only  eflfectual  educa- 
tion, namely,  that  obtained  at  day  schools.'  It  is  obvious,  that 
he  entertains  toward  those  institutions  a  sentiment  bordering 
upon  contempt,  and  that  he  would  view  with  philosophical  com* 
ptacency  their  extinction  by  means  of  Parish  schools.  If  oar 
statement  of  the  number  taught  in  these  schools  be  correct,  and 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  the  people,  instead  of  one  million-— 
that  is,  above  a  fourth  of  the  population — ^are  indebted  to  them 
for  the  opportunity  of  having  their  children  taught,  it  becomes 
It  consideration  of  so  much  the  greater  importance,  what  is  their 
average  character  in  point  of  real  efficiency ;  for  by  this  must 
mainly  be  determined  the  question  of  the  pressing  necessity  of 
the  proposed  legislative  enactments. 

No  one  will  contend  that  the  instruction  a  child  receives  in  a 
Sunday  School,  is  all  the  education  that  is  desirable  for  the  lower 
classes.  It  is  desirable  that  a  child  should  be  taught,  not  only 
to  read,  but  also  to  write  and  cast  accounts }  and  these  branches 
of  elementary  education  cannot  be  taught  in  a  large  proportion 
of  Sunday  Schools.  One  day  in  the  week,  moreover,  even  if  the 
greater  part  of  the  hours  of  the  Sunday  are  so  employed,  is  a 
very  small  proportion  of  time  to  be  occupied  in  training  the  minds 
of  the  children  to  sober  and  intelligent  habits  ;  in  connteractioo, 
it  may  be,  of  the  demoraliring  influence  they  are  exposed  to  m 
home  or  in  the  manufactory  on  the  other  six  days.  But  then, 
with  regard  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  multiply 
day-schools  as  you  will,  that  which  is  afforded  m  Sunday 
Schools  is.  as  has  been  shown,  the  only  education  which  they  can 
or  will  obtain.    And  where  it  is  not  the  only  educatioB  which 


iltB  cfaiUren  of  tike  poor  receive,  where  Sunday  Scbook  «re 
■lainly  composed  of  children  previously  taught  to  read  and 
write,  it  is  so  macb  additional  education  which  those  children 
would  otherwise  not  receive;  and,  therefore,  it  is  still,  during 
the  term  of  their  attendance  at  such  schools,  the  only  education 
they  would  obtain.  And  by  attending  one  day  in  the  week 
during  successive  years  at  a  Sunday  School,  they  are  likely  to 
receive  more  educational  instruction  in  point  of  quantity,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  than  they  would  be  allowed  time  to  acquire 
by  a  six  day's  attendance  at  a  week-day  school  for  a  shorter 
term. 

The  Sunday  School  system  is  recommended,  again,  by  itg 
being  beyond  all  comparison  the  cheapest ;  not  merely  as  being 
absolutely  gratuitous,  but  as  involving  less  expense  to  its  con* 
ductors  than  any  other ;  less  expense  in  the  most  important  ar- 
ticle of  consumption — ^time.  Time  is,  on  all  other  days,  a  mar^ 
ketable  commodity.  Time  and  health  are  the  poor  man's  whole 
capital.  But,  in  Sunday  Schools,  though  the  labour  of  the 
teachers  is  entitled  to  remuneration,  their  time  can  be  affinrded  at 
a  much  lower  price  than  on  any  other  day ;  and  both  their  time 
and  labour  are,  to  a  vast  extent,  cheerfully — we  were  going  to 
Bay  munificently^-bestowed  ;  for  there  are  many  splendid  bene* 
factions  which  are  less  entitled  to  the  name  of  munificence.  Thia 
is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  Sunday  Schools  are  the  cheap- 
est :  they  are  the  cheapest  schools  to  such  parents  as  can  make 
any  thing  of  the  time  of  their  children  ;  and  in  manufacturing 
districts,  this  cheap  education,  cheap  as  costing  nothing  in  time, 
is  all  they  can  afford  to  bestow  upon  them  after  a  very  early  age. 

Sunday  Schools  have  this  further  advantage  over  all  other 
iBchools,  that  they  are  more  especially  vnder  the  check  and  con^ 
irol  of  the  public^  and  the  best  part, of  the  public,  the  benevo^ 
lent  and  the  pious.  They  present,  therefore,  the  greatest  possible 
security  against  abuses  in  the  management  of  them.  They  are 
at  the  same  time  the  only  mode  in  which  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes  can  be  conducted  under  the  immediate  inspection, 
and  often  with  the  personal  assistance,  of  individuals  of  the 
•middle  and  higher  classes.  A  professional  inspector,  a  solitary 
and  occasional  visiter  of  the  parish-school,  would,  it  appears  to 
us,  be  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween the  higher  and  the  lower  classes,  which  is,  to  a  great  esi- 
tent,  carried  on  by  means  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  for  the  vigi- 
lant inspection  to  which  they  are  uniformly  exposed.  Nor,  if 
we  are  to  take  the  preamble  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill  as  a  cor- 
rect definition  of  the  end  of  education,  are  these  the  only  ad- 
vantages by  which  Sunday  Schools  are  distinguished.  If  an 
improvement  in  morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  knowledge,  be, 
as  is  there  very  properly  set  forth,  the  main  part  of  the  edoca- 
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tioD  whicli  it  is  sought  to  provide  for  the  lower  classeSi  ^e 
cannot  but  look  upon  Sunday  Schools  as  entitled  to  mach 
higher  consideration  than  Mr.  Brougham  is  disposed  to  concede 
to  them.  The  nuraericai  proportion  of  instances  is,  we  conceive, 
very  large,  in  which  the  education  they  afford  is  strictly  to  be 
termed  *  effectual' 

It  is  impossible  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  can  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  convince  either  his  old  friends,  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  or  the  patrons  of  the  Sun- 
day School  system,  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  Education  to' 
the  door  of  the  poor  man.  Why,  it  is  the  very  thing  they  have 
been  aiming  at,  and  which  they  have  largely  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing all  over  the  kingdom.     A  *  certain  zeaP  and  a  '  certain 

*  combination,'  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  great  object, 
which  sufficiently  disprove  the  necessity  of  those  extraordinary 
encouragements  to  which  the  Reviewer  alludes.  From  the  open- 
ing of  his  argument,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  he  was. 
about  to  conduct  us  to  a  widely  different  inference.  Since  the 
poor  are  apt  to  care  so  litde  for  instruction,  something  beyond 
the  establishment  of  schools  would  seem  to  be  requisite.  Edu- 
cation may  be  brought  to  their  doors,  and  there,  often,  it  may 
lie,  unless  they  are  compelled  to  open  their  doors  to  its  reception ; 
unless,  in  other  words,  they  are  compelled  to  have  their  children 
educated*  Without  some  enactment  that  shall  effect  this  com- 
pulsion, all  the  Reviewer's  reaionings,  and  all  Mr.  Brougham's 
calculations,  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Is  the  Reviewer  prepared 
to  maintain  this  principle  f  Had  he  condescended  to  read  the 
eloquent  Essay,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  his  ardcle,  he 
would  have  found  a  recommendation  that  might  in  that  case 
have  suited  his  purpose.  Mr.  Foster  enumerates  among  other 
specific  means  for  improving  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  people  which  might  have  been  called  into  operation,  first, 
^  schools  of  the  most  perfect  appointment  in  every  section  and 
'  comer ;'  and  next,  '  a  ivstem  of  friendly  but  cogent  and  />e- 
'  rewmtory  dealing  with  aU  the  people  of  inferior  condition^  rela- 

*  tivdy  to  the  necessity  of  their  practical  accordance  to  the  plans 

*  of  edueationJ  This  powerful  Writer  was  well  aware  that  his 
Utopian  sketch  would  have  been  quite  incomplete  without  such 
a  provision ;  and  he  was  conscious,  too,  that  it  would  startle 
many  of  his  readers.    He  adds,  in  a  note : 

^  It  is  here  most  confidendy  presumed,  that  any  man  who  looks, 
'  in  a  right  state  of  his  senses,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  children 

*  are  still  brought  up,  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  will  hear  with 

*  unlimited  contempt  any  hypocritical  protest  against  so  much 

*  interference  with  the  discretion,  the  liberty  of  parents ; — ^the 
'  discretion,  the  liberty,  forsooth,  of  bringing  up  their  children  A 

*  tmisanoe  on  the  face  of  the  earth.' 
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It  wOI  he  time  enoQgh,  perbaps,  whea  such  a  system  of  pe- 
remptory  dealing  is  submitted  to  tbe  Legislature  by  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  for  us  to  discuss  its  feasibility 

The  exclusion  of  the  public,  that  is,  of  the  payers  of  the  rate, 
from  all  control  and  management,  except  the  ctmgi  dCdire  sub- 
ject to  the  rector's  veto,  is  another  striking  and  most  repulsive 
feature  of  the  present  project.  No  account  is  to  be  rendered  to 
tbe  public  of  either  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  or  tbe  appli- 
cation of  the  funds.  In  this  respect,  less  security  against  abuses 
is  provided  than  already  exists  with  regard  to  parish  matters  in 
general.  The  sole  right  of  visitation  being  conferred  on  the 
parish  minister,  the  ordinary,  and  the  diocesan, — that  is  to  say, 
on  persons  uninterested,  it  may  be,  in  the  school  itself,  and,  at 
all  events,  not  accountable  for  either  inattention  or  injustice, — 
these  institutions  must  be  viewed  as  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
only  ed^ctive  superintendance,  that  of  public  opinion.  One 
might  have  thought  that  Mr.  Brougham  would  be  of  all  men  tbe 
last  to  fall  into  the  egregious  mistake  of  committing  a  charitable 
institution  implicitly  to  official  management.  We  are,  indeed,  at 
a  loss  to  reconcile  this  part  of  his  conduct  with  a  sincere  anxiety 
that  the  objects  of  his  Bill  should  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is 
not  using  too  strong  language  to  characterize  it  as  *  altogether 
*  at  variance  with  the  experience  which  recent  discoveries  in  cha- 
'  ritable  abuses  furnish,  with  good  policy,  and  with  common 
<  sense.' 

Another  most  important  consideration  is  this :  The  calculations 
of  Mr.  Brougham  proceed  upon  the  delusive  notion  that  the 
projected  parish  schools  will  in  all  cases  be  so  much  added  to 
the  existing  means  of  Education.  We  are,  on  the  contrary,  fully 
persuaded  that  they  will  be  almost  uniformly  substituted  for  ex- 
isting institutions.  We  will  not  say  that  this  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference, but  it  makes  a  very  material  difference  in  respect  to  the 
advisableness  of  the  scheme.  Every  plan  for  promoting  the 
Education  of  the  poor  now  in  active  operation,  will  be  impeded 
and  counteracted  by  the  measure.  The  National  Schools,  in- 
deed, will  change  only  their  name,  while  their  supporters  will 
cheerfully  relinquish  their  voluntary  subscriptions,  in  order  that 
the  schools  may  be  put  upon  the  establishment  of  parish  schools, 
(for  which  an  express  provision  is  contained  in  the  Bill,)  and 
that  the  Dissenters  may  pay  their  due  share  towards  their  sup- 
port, in  the  shape  of  a  rate.  This,  to  be  sure,  does  look  like  a 
hardship  on  the  Dissenters,  but  then  they  are  told  by  Mr.  Brough- 
am, that  it  would  be  highly  illiberal  to  complain  of  it,  since  the 
grievance  is  counterbalanced  by  the  moral  good  which  the  Na- 
tion at  large  will  reap  from  the  measure The  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer tells  us,  that  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  has 
not  been  properly  supported,  and  that  it  never  has  at  any  time 
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bad  an  iaeome  df  1  ,M(K.  a  year  even  on  paper.  •  •  •  •  If  Mr.  Bvoogb- 
am's  old  institution,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  has 
not  met  with  adequate  support,  it  has  been  owing  to  other  cie- 
cnmstances  than  the  fickleness  of  private  beneficence,  or  an  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  public  to  thexause  of  Education.  Into 
these  circumstances  we  are  not  called  to  enter ;  but  shall  simply 
refer,  in  proof  of  our  assertion,  to  the  immense  extension  of  the 
means  of  Education  which  has,  since  the  formation  of  that  Soci-> 
ety,  been  accomplished  in  other  directions  by  simultaneous  and 
rival  efforts.  The  National  Society  itself  has  grown  out  of  the 
Royal  Lancasterian  Institution.  But  it  has,  of  necessity,  abridge 
ed  very  much  the  operations,  by  absorbing  the  resources,  of 
the  elder  Society.  We  are  not  to  look,  then,  at  the  narrow  ior 
come  of  the  latter  as  a  detached  circumstance  proving  the  daar 
ger  of  trusting  to  private  beneficence.  We  are  to  look  at  the  sun 
total  of  exertion  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  general 
object.  And  this,. without  taking  into  the  account  the  rapid  mg^ 
tiplication  of  Sunday  Schools  within  the  same  period,  has  been 
aniply  sufficient  to  disprove  the  Reviewer's  representation. 

It  is  undeniable  that  National  Schools  have  generally  origi- 
nated in  the  spirit  of  competition.  They  have  seldom  been  ea» 
tablished  in  places  where  no  previous  efforts  had  been  made  to 
educate  the  poor.  We  infer  from  this  circumstance,  the  high 
prohability  that  parish  schools  will  be  instituted,  if  the  present 
Bill  passes  into  a  law,  with  precisely  similar  views.  We  fear 
that  It  will  require  some  more  cogent  motive  to  induce  persons 
to  tax  themselves  with  an  extra  rate,  in  addition  to  the  tithe  and 
the  poor's  rate,  than  a  solicitude  that  the  means  of  Education 
should  be  extended  to  their  poorer  fellow-parishioners.  That  mo- 
tive may  very  possibly  be  supplied  by  the  flourishing  state  of  a 
sectarian  Sunday  School,  to  put  down  which  the  projected  mea- 
sure will  furnish  a  seasonable  expedient.  At  present,  the  only 
resource  is  a  Church  Sunday  School,  or  a  National  School ;  but 
these  involve  private  expense,  voluntary  subscriptions,  some 
portion  o£  labour,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  and 
more  or  less  constant  attention.  But,  by  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill, 
the  thing  is  done  at  once,  and  the  sectaries  are  made  to  pay  for 
it.*  *  *  The  Dissenters  in  general — at  least  a  large  majority  of 
them,  would  consider  it  as  no  objection,  that  the  Church  collects 
should  form  a  part  of  the  daily  worship :  on  the  contrary,  they 
would,  we  think,  much  prefer  the  universal  use  of  them  in  their  own 
schools  to  the  meagre  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Mr  Brough- 
am's Socinian  friends  have  on  this  point  egregiously  misled  him. 
And  as  to  the  other  grounds  of  objection  taken  by  the  Church- 
man, the  National  Schools,  as  at  present  constituted,  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  Dissenters  much  less  than  the  Parish  Schools 
would  do  with  such  invidious  rules  and  n^gM>fy  coacessiwa- 
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neither  favour  nor  comproinise.  They  are  willing  still  to  bear 
tiie  whole  expense  of  maintaining  their  own  ministers,  erecting 
(heir  own  edifices  for  public  worship,  educating  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  providing  a  cheap  means  of  elementary  instruction  for 
all  classes  indiscriminately  in  their  Sunday  Schools.  And  all 
that  they  ask  in  return  is,  to  be  protected  by  the  Legislature  from 
fresh  exactions  and  fresh  insults,  and  not  to  have  the  promotion 
of  Education  made  a  pretext  for  an  extension  of  the  Test  Act. 

Dr.  Butler  writes  well,  and  argues  soundly.  There  is  no  fear 
that  his  voice  will  not  be  heard.  There  are  scholars  and  gen* 
tlemen  enough  in  the  British  Senate  to  secure  from  invasion  the 
rights  of  learning,  if  not  the  rights  of  conscience.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  English  Dissenters  would  have  felt  their  interests 
equally  secure  in  the  hands  of  senators  allied  to  them,  not  by 
party,  but  by  conscientious  principle,  and  not  less  competent 
than  zealous  to  defend  them*  Dissent,  except  in  the  equivocal 
jEMrm  of  Socinianism,  has  long  disappeared  from  among  the  high* 
er  classes ;  but  the  steady  adherence  of  the  Whigs  to  the  grand 
principles  of  consiitutionai  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  has  hither- 
to commanded  the  attachment,  and  merited  the  confidence  of 
that  large  portion  of  the  nation  who  recognise  those  principles  as 
their  only  safeguard.  But  this  attachment  is  not  to  the  men :  it 
is  an  allegiance  to  the  cause.  Mr.  Brougham  may  cheaply  esti- 
mate the  support,  as  he  may  despise  the  creed,  of  those  he  would 
term  Sectaries  and  Methodists.  But  we  .earnestly  recommend 
him  to  pause  before  he  makes  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  their  in-» 
terests  and  his  own  principles.  Should  he  persevere,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  be  will  draw  down  the  rebukes  of  his  own  poli- 
tical friends :  for  how  can  they  yield  him  their  support,  without 
such  a  virtual  dereliction  of  their  most  distinguishing  principles 
as  would  involve  a  forfeiture  of  character,  and  leave  them,  de- 
serted by  the  nation,  a  powerless  and  disappointed  faction  i 


[Monthly  /Zat^teu;— March,  1 821 — on  the2dv  3d,  5th,  and  6th  publi- 
.cations  at  the  bead  of  the  preceding  selection  from  the  Eclectic] 

•  The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  is  the  chief  writer  who  has 
attempted  to  decry  the  maxim  of  attending  to  measures,  and 
|iot  to  men.  Certainly,  it  is  a  rule  which  has  its  limitations ; 
and  a  public  character  ought,  as  well  as  every  person  in  private 
life,  to  enjoy  that  consideration  which  approved  integrity  and 
pasjt  services  cannot  fail  to  bestow.  On  the  introduction  of  any 
new  measure,  therefore,  a  man  who  has  already  conferred  es- 
sential benefits  on  the  public  has  a  right  to  claim,  not  only  a 
Vol.  III.  27 
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fair  bearing,  for  that  is  due  to  every  one,  bat  something  of  a 
predisposition  on  bis  behalf,  and  a  favourable  presumption  ;  for 
It  is  not  to  be  supposedt  but  can  be  admitted  only  on  clear  proo^ 
that  he  who  has  entitled  himself  to  be  deemed  a  patriot  can  be 
anxious  to  overturn  his  former  efforts,  and  to  undermine  those 
foundations  on  which  his  fame  as  well  as  his  importance  must 
rest.  Still,  such  liberal  indulgence  is  not  to  be  car- 
ried too  far;  and  no  presumptions  of  good  intention  can  be 
brought  to  repel  the  mischievous  tendency  of  a  particular 
measure,  when  that  tendency  is  clearly  established  :  nor  can  any 
character  for  previous  services  alter  or  counteract  the  nature  of 
present  conduct.  Mr.  Burke's  example  is,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  instances,  the  best  answer  and  antidote  to  his  own  reason- 
ing. He  urged  to  all,*  and  persuaded  some  of  his  admirers,  that 
the  advocate  for  the  independence  of  America  could  never  be 
an  enemy  to  the  extension  of  rational  freedom,  or  the  strenuoos 
friend  of  economy  become  a  Quixote  in  unnecessary  wars ;  yet 
Mr.  Burke,  whether  honestly  or  dishonestly,  whether  wisely  or 
injudiciously,  (for  this  is  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose,)  so 
entirely  altered  his  principles  and  views  of  policy,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  recognize  the  same  individual  when  we  look  at  bis 
early  and  his  late  conduct  and  writings  together.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  nature  of  genius  to  be  liable  to  quick  transitions  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  the  very  condition  of  genius  to  be  prone  Jto 
aberration.  When  great  fervour  and  warmth  of  imagination 
are  possessed,  and  the  temperament  is  enthusiastic,  the  mind 
seems  to  be  inevitably  more  susceptible  of  sudden  impressions  ; 
and  the  reasoning  fticulty,  though  it  is  frequently  subde  and 
powerful  almost  in  proportion  to  the  vivacity  of  the  fancy,  is 
seldom  so  steady  and  determinate  in  its  conclusions  as  in  persons 
of  inferior  powers  and  of  a  more  sedate  disposition. 

Through  life,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  passed,  Mr.  Brougham  has 
displayed  the  same  ardour,  intensity,  and  impetuosity  of  charac- 
ter which  he  now  exhibits.  His  very  early  production  on  '^  The 
Principles  of  Colonial  Policy"  showed  an  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity :  yet  it  was  written  with  vehemence  in  favour  of  opinions 
which  he  has  long  since  repudiated,  aod  now  cannot  mention 
without  inveighing  against  them  with  equal  ardour.  His  exer- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  '^  Orders  in  CounciP'  deserved  un- 
qualified applause,  and  gave  proof  of  perseverance  and  energy 
almost  without  parallel,  which  established  the  estimate  of  his 
talents  in  the  minds  of  all  commercial  men  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Next,  his  inquiries  into  the  '*  Abuses  of  Charitable 
Institutions"  manifested  the  same  indefatigable  industry,  applied 
to  the  cause  of  humanity ;  and  on  both  these  latter  occasions 
Mr.  Brougham  came  forward  as  a  friend  to  free  and  liberal 
policy,  whde  he  evinced  that  he  was  deeply  versed  in  the  prin* 
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eipks  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  Mahhus.  He  considered  the  pro** 
motion  of  industry  as  the  great  secret  of  trade ;  that  individuals, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  find  the  mode  of  employing  their 
own  capital  most  successfully;  and  that  all  restrictions  and 
monopolies  were  an  injury  to  the  community,  not  only  by  sup- 
pressing the  enterprise  of  others,  but  by  checking  the  incitements 
to  exertion  of  the  privileged  bodies  themselves,  and  thus  serving 
as  a  bonus  to  inaction  and  torpor.  He  seemed  to  lay  down  the 
principle  that  individuals  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  wants, 
and  the  most  likely  to  discover  means  for  remedying  them,  if 
unmolested  and  unfettered ;  that,  in  all  exertions  by  associated 
bodies,  for  any  general  benefit,  the  component  members  are  the 
most  competent  to  ascertain  who  are  fittest  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  their  concerns ;  and  that,  where,  from  ancient 
laws  or  established  practice,  public  societies  were  under  the 
guardianship  of  functionaries  provided  by  other  appointments, 
(here  it  was  advisable  that  the  acts  of  such  functionaries  should 
be  open  to  the  utmost  inspection  possible,  and  that  trustees  for 
the  public  should  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  public  opinion. 

Now,  as  another  illustration  of  the  inconsistency  of  talents 
and  the  variations  of  genius,  the  present  Education-bills  of 
Mr,  Brougham  appear  to  run  counter  to  all  the  political  opinions 
which  he  has  maintained  since  be  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  shall  set  forth  the  details  which  we  regard  as  objectionable, 
from  an  *  Abstract'  of  the  Bills,  (published,  as  we  understand, 
under  their  author's  own  directions,)  after  having  premised  a 
few  words  on  the  state  of  national  education  in  this  country, 
when  Mr.  Brougham  undertook  his  labour  of  legislating  on 
that  subject.  Throughout  the  kingdom,  ancient  endowed  schools 
were  existing,  of  two  very  different  descriptions ;  the  one,  pa- 
rish-schools for  the  exclusive  education  of  the  lower  orders  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  generally  taught  by  the  parish- 
clerk  ;  the  other,  grammar-schools,  for  the  instruction  of  all 
classes  in  the  learned  languages,  with  scholarships  or  exhibitions 
for  a  certain  number  to  some  college  in  one  of  the  Universities, 
under  the  superintendence  of  masters  having  qualifications  ac* 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  founder,  and  usually  required  at  least 
to  be  graduates  in  one  of  the  Universities.  Beside  these,  were 
schools  of  more  recent  establishment,  commonly  supported  by 
voluntary  subscription ;  and  which,  like  the  old  parish-schools, 
were  intended  exclusively  for  the  lower  orders.  The  more 
ancient  of  them  were  Sunday-schools,  which  the  difierent  con- 
gregations of  Christian  worshippers  maintained  for  the  youna^ 
of  their  own  denomination ;  and  the  latest  were  those  which 
eventually  classed  themselves  under  the  denomination  of  the 
National  Schools,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools :  the 
first  adopting  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  instructing  the  chil- 
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dreii  in  the  Prayer-book  and  Catecbistii  of  tbe  Church  of  Eiig^ 
land :  tbe  other  fdllowiDg  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  con* 
fining  tbe  religious  education  of  the  children  strictly  to  &e 
Scriptures. 

The  direct  objection  to  the  regulations  of  the  first  Bill  ts,  that 
all  the  members  of  the  community  are  to  contribute  equally,  but 
are  not  to  receive  equal  advantages.  The  primary  source  for 
the  establishment  of  these  new  schools  is  in  the  public  fnnds^ 
whtcb  are  supported  by  taxes  on  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  yet 
tbe  operation  of  the  act  is  confined  solely  toEngland.  The  next 
source  is  the  county-rates.  Now,  to  both  these  sources  Dissent- 
ers of  ail  denominations  have  to  contribute  equally  with  church- 
men :  yet  the  offices  in  these  schools,  and  the  whole  superintend- 
ence of  them,  are  to  be  confined  to  churchmen.  No  person 
can  be  a  candidate  ibr  the  situation  of  schoolmaster  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  the  clergyman  of  tbe 

Earish  has  an  arbitrary  power  of  rejecting  the  churchman  elected; 
y  all  the  parishioners,  until  they  find  one  who  is  the  oigect  of 
bis  own  pleasure.  The  sole  visitations  of  these  schools,  also^ 
is  to  be  confided  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese,  and  other 
fimctionaries  of  the  Established  Church.  Putting  all  other  con- 
siderations out  of  view  at  present,  is  such  an  arrangement 
equitable  f  If  this  were  entirely  a  new  system,  and  no  schooli 
were  now  in  existence  to  be  affected  by  these  Bills,  would  it  be 
just  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  community  should  be  fi>rcibljr 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  building  of  new  schools,  in  which  aU 
the  offices  are  to  be  intrusted*  only  to  a  privileged  partP  Is  it 
not  strange  that  the  legislature  should  give  effect  to  a  system  of 
education,  for  the  publicity  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Lancaster,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree  with  any  other  individual^ 
by  building  schools  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  enacting  at  the 
same  time  that  Mr.  Lancaster  is  an  unfit  person  to  be  elected 
master  in  any  one  of  them  i  Is  the  parish-clerk,  although  such 
a  personage  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Brougham  asserts,  *^  in  the 
more  ancient  and  better  tin>es  of  the  church  viewed  as  a 
spiritual  assistant,"  is  the  clerk  of  modem  days  so  much  more 
qualified  than  any  individual  whatever  among  all  the  classes  of 
sectaries,  that  he  should  be  expressly  recommended  by  the  act  as 
a  person  mitable  to  be  elected, — ^for  eligible  he  was  before  $  while 
every  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  is  ex- 
pressly disqualified  from  being  a  schoolmaster,  in  schools  intend- 
ed for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  all  classes  and  denominations 
of  Christian  worshippers  ?  *  »  *  * 

Mr.  Brougham  seems  to  enter  into  this  sort  of  compromise, 
that,  if  the  clergy  will  give  up  their  grammar  schools  for  tlie  use 
of  the  poor,  none  of  the  schools  for  the  poor  shall,  as  far  as  he 
Jws  any  concern,  be  very  unpalatable  to  the  church* 
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The  mathor  of  the  *'  Obgervations  on  Mr.  BroDgham's  Bill'' 
stroagly  recomiDends  that  petitions  should  be  offered  witfaoat 
delajf  to  both  houses  of  parliameot,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  rejection  of  these  Bills,  and  annexes  to  his  pamphlet  the  usual 
form  of  such  petitions ;  and  Mr.  Brown  joins  in  the  recommenda- 
lioQ  of  the  measure,  which,  according  to  the  newspapers,  is  in 
nany  instances  carrying  into  effect*  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Brougham  has  been  very  earnestly  solicited,  from  many  friendly 
quarters,  to  reconsider  the  measures  which  he  is  proposing,  but 
that  he  has  expressed  his  determination  to  persevere.  We  have 
ourselves  the  greatest  respect  for  our  Establishment :  but  we  think 
that  the  present  is  a  measure  much  better  calculated  to  aggravate 
the  evils  of  ascendancy,  and  to  place  it  in  an  obnoxious  and 
invidious  situation,  than  to  increase  its  stability,  or  to  augment 
the  proper  weight  and  estimation  which  the  established  clergy 
must  always  possess  in  their  own  parishes.  We  conceive,  also, 
that  the  enactments  for  the  visitation  of  the  schools,  offensive  as 
they  most  be,  are  much  more  objectionable  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  be  wholly  nugatory  and  ineffectual ;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  sincerest  well-wishers  of  the  Church  will  be 
the  most  disgusted  to  see  measures  passed  into  a  law,  which 
would  give  a  preference  to  their  own  establishment  in  the  distA* 
botion  of  funds  for  charitable  purposes,  that  are  to  be  levied  by 
compulsory  rates  from  all  persons  alike.  We  are  not  ''  restless 
agitators  /'  nor  do  we  '*  seek  the  means  of  gratifying  our  own 
spleen  or  vanity  by  fomenting  suspicion  and  ill-will  among 
persons  wbo  are  respectable  and  conscientious  ;*'  and  we  regret- 
that  any  of  Mr.  Brougham's  friends,  in  eulogizing  his  present 
plan,  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  unguard- 
ed  language  and  such  contemptible  ^  insinuations  against  its 
opponents.  In  the  remarks  that  we  have  made,  we  have  done 
what  we  considered  as  our  duty  ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
those  which  appear  to  us  the  objectionable  clauses  in  these  Bills 
either  supported  by  their  author's  friends  with  some  more  efficient 
arguments  than  sneers  or  calumnies,  or  else  revised  and  remodel- 
led by  the  proposer  himself,  before  he  introduces  them  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  understand  that  these  Bills  are  Mr. 
Brougham's  pet-nurslings.  As  we  have  not  forgotten  the  great 
sacrifices  which  have  been  made  by  some  of  our  public  men  to 
effect  their  favourite  measures,  we  hear  these  tidings  with  much 
concern ;  and  the  intercourse  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  eventual, 
dependence  on  him,  into  which  that  minister  contrived  to  inveigle 
'BIr.  Burke,  by  appearing  to  give  way  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Hastings's  impeachment,  press  strongly  as  well  as  fearfully 
OD  our  recollection.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  may 
do  something  at  least,  and,  we  are  willing  to  think,  mtfcA,  by 
consistency  of  conduct,  by  perseverance,   and  by  weight  of 
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ebaracter  acqaired  ia  the  public  estimation  on  solid  grounds ; 
but  he  who,  to  effect  a  particular  design,  gives  up  his  genertil 
principles^  must  find  himself  dependent  for  its  success  on  those 
with  whom  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  act,  the  gratification 
of  his  vanity  even  then  lying  at  their  mercy ;  and  he  will  in  fu« 
ture  be  devested  of  all  real  importance  with  any  party,  discarded 
by  his  former  friends,  and  probably  slighted  by  his  new  and 
temporary  adherents. 


lEdinburgh  Review — March,  1821— on  the  2d  and  6th  titter 
preceding,  together  with  the  following :] 

8«  Inquiry  into  the  Operation  of  Mr.  Brougham^8  EdueaUon  BULt  tu  fat 
ai  regards  the  Protestant  Diisenter*.  By  a  NoncoMroaMiST.  Loadoii« 
Sherwood,  1821. 

To  these  we  might  add  several  other  publications  from  the 
same  quarter,  and  one  or  two  from  the  pens  of  Jligh-churchmen, 
suil  more  alarmed  than  the  Dissenters,  at  what  they  term  a  plan 
ibr  paganizing  the  education  of  youth,  by  excluding  from  schools 
the  Liturgy  and  the  Catechism  of  the  Church.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  although  these  High-Church  zealots 
began  the  attack,  in  which  one  of  them  ihdeed  scrupled  not  to 
represent  the  measure  as  proceeding  from  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  devil,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  the  Dissenters  had 
taken  it  up,  they  drew  back,  and  either  insidiously  encouraged 
their  arguments,  by  pointing  out  in  what  particulars  the  Bill  was 
unfavourable  to  sectaries,  or  remained  quiet,  in  the  hope  that  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  would  be  borne  by  the  latter.  Thus,  the 
adversaries  of  all  education  hoped  at  once  to  see  the  defeat  of 
the  measure,  and  to  shift  the  odium  of  opposing  it  upon  their  old 
enemies,  the  Dissenters. 

'  A  plan  which  carefully  steered  clear  of  the  prejudices  of  both 
extremes,  and  professed  to  hold  the  scales  as  even  between  the 
Church  and  the  Sects  as  might  be  possible,  consistently  with 
the  existence  of  an  Establishment,  was  sure  to  encounter  pretty 
violent  opposition  from  the  less  considerate  on  each  side.  Hi- 
therto, however,  the  most  formidable  attack  has  been  made  by 
the  Dissenters ;  and,  although  there  may  be  some  exceptions,  yet 
the  bulk  of  that  most  respectable  and  worthy  body  have  stated 
their  objections  with  periect  fairness ;  and  shown  no  want  of 
temper  or  of  candour  in  the  management  of  the  controversy. 
The  meetings  which  they  have  held  (with  perhaps  one  exception) 
have  been  marked  by  great  animation,  even  much  natural 
warmth,  but  no  unwillingness  to  hear  reason,  or  to  receive  with 
respectful  deference  the  sentiments  favourable  to  the  measure, 
which  fell  from  their  most  venerable  and  enlightened  members. 
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And  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  there  has  af^ared  very  little 
difference  of  opinion  among  them,  in  disapproving  of  the  parts 
of  the  measure  which  affect,  or  are  thought  to  affect,  themselves ; 
ialthough  it  is  understood,  diat  they  differ  a  good  deal  as  to  the 
propriety  of  resisting  the  measure  altogether.  Our  present 
concern  is  with  those  who  oppose  the  whole— who  deny  the 
necessity  of  the  plan,  or  hold  that  it  will  impede  rather  than  aid 
the  object  in  view — who  will  hear  of  no  system  of  education  in 
any  connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  and  regard  the  Bill 
as  incapable  of  improvement,  or  not  worth  attempting  to  mend. 
Towards  this  opinion  the  attempt  is  making  to  draw  all  the 
adversaries  of  the  Bill ;  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  tbat  if  the  arts 
of  misrepresentation,  or  the  dreams  of  misguided  zeal,  be  not 
counteracted,  the  Dissenters,  hitherto  the  firmest  and  most  useful 
friends  of  education,  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into  this 
most  erroneous  view  almost  universally. 

Each  of  the  five  objections,  on  account  of  which  we  have 
seen  Dr.  Brown  conflicting  with  the  Bill,  is  formidable  in  itself; 
and,  if  it  had  any  warrant  in  the  provisions  of  that  measure, 
would  operate  strongly  against  it.  Yet  every  one  of  them  is  a 
creature  of  the  learned  Doctor's  own  fancy;  and  has  no  more 
connexion  with  the  subject  than  with  any  other  that  might  be 
named.  We  might  pick  out  an  endless  variety  of  other  arguments, 
founded  in  misstatements,  or  exaggerations,  or  perversions  of  facts 
and  of  doctrines ;  but  these  will  fall  rather  under  the  more  gene- 
ral heads  of  discussion. 

[The  review  then  gives  a  history  of  the  Bill,  and  of  its  origin 
in  the  Education  Committee.] 

Nor  were  the  principles  of  the  plan  rashly  adopted  by  the 
Committee ;  for,  whoever  reads  the  evidence,  will  perceive  that 
they  were,  as  far  back  as  May,  1816,  the  subject  of  discussion 
and  examination  by  witnesses.  It  will  be  equally  apparent  to 
any  one  who  reads  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  both  in  1816  and 
1818,  that  the  principal  apprehension  entertained  by  the 
Committee  was,  that  the  friends  of  the  Establishment  would  not 
consent  to  a  system  like  the  one  in  contemplation ;  and  also, 
that  the  statements  of  many  respectable  persons  examined  justi- 
fied this  fear.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  evidence  shows  far  more 
repugnance,  on  the  part  of  Churchmen,  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  favour  of  Dissenters,  than  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  at  the  favour  shown  to  the  Church.  If  we  only  for  a 
moment  consider  what  those  principles  are,  we  shall  hardly 
wonder  that  it  should  be  so.  *  *  *  We  cannot  help  fancying, 
that  if  the  Dissenters  had  not  come  forward  in  opposition,  some 
other  persons  would ;  of  which  a  specimen  was  indeed  afforded 
at  the  earlier  stage  of  the  discussion.  Nay,  we  still  conceive 
that  the  Bill  is  much  more  likely  to  be  lost  at  first,  and  its  sue* 
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eess  deferred  to  a  fature  period,  fron  the  provisioM  ui  hvwf  df 

the  Sects,  thao  from  those  wh'ch  are  deemed  advaotageoas  lo 
the  Charch.    Nevertheless,  we  are  of  opinion  that  those  pro^ 
visions  are  so  plainly  founded  in  justice  and  sonnd  policy,  and 
to  carefully  united  with  others,  which,  while  they  leave  Dissent- 
ers perfectly  untouched,  reconcile  the  plan  to  the  principles  of 
the  National  Society,  that  we  are  willing  to  indulge  a  hope  of 
seeing  the  opposition  from  this  quarter  also  removed.     If  it  be 
deemed  necessary  to  combine  religious  with  ordinary  instruction, 
the  parish  schools  are  open  a  portion  of  the  week  for  that  pur- 
pose, and   may  also  be  used   as  Sunday  schools,  for  the  still 
fiirther  promotion  of  the  same  views ;   but  Dissenting  parents 
are  at  liberty  to  withdraw  their  children  at  those  times.     Thus, 
while  the  schools  are,  in  the  strictest  sense^  schools  for  all.  upon 
the   very   plan  of  the   British  and  Foreign   Society — because 
there  is  nothing  to  exclude  any  sect*-*they  are  also^  in  a  great 
degree,   schools   upon  the   principle   of  the  National  Society, 
because  they  afford  the  opportunity,  to  such  as  desire  it,  of  a 
religious  education  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
And  we  may  add,  that  there  appears  evidence  of  a  tendency  in 
the  National  Society  to  modify  their  principle,  so  as   to  make 
it  no  longer  operate  exclusively.  ...  No  doubt   there   will   be 
much  prejudice  to  encounter,  and  many  zealous  and  powerful 
persons    will   vehemently    condemn  a  National    establishment 
for  education,  which  has  not  a  daily  ritual  from  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Chur^.     But  the  legislator  must  regard  what  is  just  and 
sonnd  hi  itself,  when  attempting  to  found  a  permanent  system; 
and  if  I.e  proceeds  upon  that  principle^  he  may  be  assured  that 
a  temporary  defeat  is  all  he  has  to  dread.     If  his  measures  are 

^  as  ought  to  satisfy  all  the  various  conflicting  parties, 
although  in  the  beginning,  they  may  give  contentment  to  none, 
sooner  or  later  they  will  be  estimated  as  they  deserve ;  and  he 
will  have  rendered  a  far  more  precious  service  to  the  community, 
than  if,  by  siding  with  one  party  alone,  he  had  obtained  its  full 
support,  and  carried  a  scheme  immediately,  which,  for  the  very 
reasons  that  made  it  so  acceptable  to  some,  was  oppressive  to 
others,  and  imperfect  or  noxious  in  its  general  operation. 

An  objection  of  rather  a  refining  or  captious  nature,  is  taken 
by  some  of  the  disputants  upon  this  important  branch  of  the 
sabject.  They  say  that  Jews  are  excluded,  and  also  Roman 
Catholics; — Jews,  because  the  exemption  from  attending  the 
Church  is  given  to  those  who  frequent  some  other  place  of  Chris^ 
tian  worship ;  and  Catholics,  because  the  Bible  is  taught  in  a  Pro- 
testant version.  We  presume  there  can  be  no  harm  whatever  in 
making  the  exemption  general,  by  leaving  out  Christian^  as 
undoubtedly  a  child,  attending  the  Synagogue  with  his  parents^ 
should  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  non-attendance  at  church.    But 
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we  miestioD  if  many  Jewish  children  are  likely  to  alteod  aaj 
schools  taught  by  Christians ;  and  we  presume  that  a  few  ion 
stances,  to  be  found  in  those  of  the  two  Societies,  offer  no  great 
reason  in  favour  of  a  contrary  opinion  ;  for  if  there  are  six  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  Society's  School,  {Report^  1816,  o.  182.) 
there  are  seven  in  the  National  School,  {lb.  p.  83.)  and  therer 
fore  we  may  infer,  that  they  are  children  of  parents  who  are 
only  nominally  Jews.  As  for  Catholics,  the  evidence  seems  to 
show,  that  though,  when  publicly  interrogated,  the  bishopa 
and  priests  must,  according  to  the  doctrine  as  well  as  discipline 
of  their  church,  object  to  the  use  of  a  Protestant  version,  and 
indeed,  even  to  the  using  their  own  version  as  a  common  school 
book ;  yet  they  are  not  disposed  to  throw  impediments  in  the 
way  of  children  attending  schools  where  only  the  Scriptures  are 
taught,  provided  no  Catechism  is  used,  and  attendance  at  church 
is  dispensed  with.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  difficulty  is  no  greater 
as  to  the  proposed  parish  schools,  than  as  to  those  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Society;  for  there  the  Bible  is  taught,  and,  of 
course,  from  the  Protestant  version. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  as  far  as  a  positive  enact-* 
ment  can  make  schools  open  to  all  sects,  those  under  the  Bill 
will  hi  of  this  descripUon. . . .  Much  is  said  of  the  tendency 
of  Churchmen  to  oppress.  We  trust  it  is  iar  less  strong  now 
than  formerly ;  and  that  it  is  daily  giving  way  to  more  kindly 
and  liberal  feelings.  But  happily  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite 
tendency  at  work,  and  that  is  the  tendency  of  the  Dissenters  to 
resist  oppression ;  a  tendency  which,  we  hope  to  God,  never  will 
diminish,  or  only  give  way  when  they  are  placed  in  all  respects 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  their  fellow  subjects,  as  is  their 
nght. . . .  How  is  a  poor  labourer  the  more  in  his  employer's 
power,  for  sending  his  child  to  the  parish  school  ?  And  if  it  is 
said  that  the  master  will  make  a  difference  between  the  children 
of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  we  may  ask  whether  this  has 
ever  been  complained  of  in  those  National  Schools,  where  full 
liberty  has  been  given  to  the  children  to  attend  or  not  all  the 
religious  branches  of  the  tuition  f  Has  the  master  no  interest 
in  treating  all  his  schoktrs  well  ?  Assuredly  be  has ;  for  part  of 
his  livelihood  depends  on  them.  How  is  be  under  the  power 
of  the  parson  f  Every  provision  of  the  Bill  is  so  devised  as  to 
make  him  independent  of  him,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
approbation  of  an  usher.  In  all  other  respects,  the  parson  can 
only  exercise  any  direct  authority  during  a  vacancy  in  the 
master's  office.  The  whole  of  his  emoluments  he  has  during  his 
incumbency ;  and  even  the  hours  o{  teaching  and  times  of  va* 
cation  are  fixed  for  the  same  period.  .... 

In  electing  the  master,  if  he  were  not  required  to  be  a  Church- 
man, it  must  be  presumed  that  the  majority  being,  in  almost  all 
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BOW  attend  Sunday  schools,  and  work  during  the  w^dc,  Init  bet» 
lore  they  are  old  enough  to  gain  by  work. 

It  remains  to  address  our  attention  to  the  alarm  entertained, 
lest  a  compulsory  payment  may  discourage  the  efforts  now 
making  by  private  benevolence.  The  two  Societies  have  done 
much ;  but  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  and  fancy  they  have  done 

all  that  appears   in  statement Beside    the  inadequacy  of 

their  fends,  we  must  recollect,  that  the  exertions  made  at  the 
eommenceraent  of  a  new  plan,  are  always  far  more  strenuous 
than  in  its  condnuance ;  and,  above  all,  we  should  never  forget 
that  the  efforts  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  his  progresses  round  the 
country,  his  lectures,  his  exhibitions,  all  his  qualities  '  more  or 
less  to  be  admired,  were  .most  powerful  engines  both  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  system,  and  for  the  rival  establishment  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  Both  the  labours  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
emulation  of  the  Foreign  Societies,  are  now  well  nigh  closed ; 
and,  unless  by  local  exertions  in  the  metropolis,  we  can  hardly 
expect  much  to  be  done  by  either.  Their  plan  is  admitted  not 
to  extend  to  places  of  a  small  or  even  middling  size. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  New  Plan  upon  local  exertions,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  them  to  be  prejudicial. .  .  .  Let  us  recollect, 
that  those  who  give  their  labour  and  their  money  to  schools,  do 
so  because  their  hearts  ane  in  the  good  work,  and  not  because 
they  feel  obliged  to  contribute,  and  are  watching  for  occasions 
and  pretexts  to  give  it  up.*  As  for  Dissenters,  we  have  not  a 
doubt  that  they  will  rather  increase  than  diminish  their  exertions 
in  consequence  of  the  Bill ;  and  generally,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  wherever  there  are  most  endowed  schools,  there  too  are  to 
be  found  most  seminaries  established  by  individuals. 

The  temper  of  the  times  is  in  many  respects  peculiarly  auspi- 
cious to  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  diffusing  universally,  and 
fixing  upon  a  permanent  basis,  the  education  of  the  people.  A 
very  general  inclination  prevails  among  all  classes  to  see  the  poor 
instructed ;  and  an  anxiety  for  it,  on  their  parts,  exists  more 
generally  and  more  strongly  than  at  any  other  period.  Is  it 
tiot  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  moment  ? 
As  the  mind  of  an  individual  varies  in  its  feelings  and  bent,  so 
oftentimes  does  that  of  a  people,  and  with  still  greater  and  more 
rapid  transitions.  While  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  eager,  let 
us  open  the  fountain  to  them,  and  induce  a  habit  of  repairing 
to  the  purest  source  of  virtue  and  happiness.  But,  circum- 
stanced as  we  are  in  respect  of  religious  differences,  obstacles 

*  The  efiects,  at  no  distant  period,  of  universal  education  in  improvin|f 
the  poor,  and  diminishing^  the  parish  burthens,  have  been  so  often  dwelt  upoo^ 
that  we  need  only  point  oat  this  oompeosation,  in  speaking  of  the  expenses 
9i  the  plan. 
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firesent  diemsdkes.  How  glorioiis  would  tt  be  to  see  each  party 
making  efforts  over  their  own  prejudices  and  animosiiies,  for  tke 
sake  of  so  vast  a  good  to  mankind !  We  hardly  dare  to  hope  for 
silch  mutual  concessions,  and  so  much  forbearance.  If  both  re- 
mained in  their  present  frame  of  mind,  to  carry  the  measure  would 
not  be  possible ;  if  either  held  i>ut,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  de- 
sirable. Time  and  reflection  must  then  be  looked'  to  as  the 
only  sure  preparation  for  ultimate  success ;  and  the  Plan  of  Edt|- 
cating  the  whole  People  together,  will  have  to  sustain  the  re- 
proach of  coming  a  little  too  early,  and  being  founded  upon  an 
estimate  somewhat  too  favourable  of  the  liberality  of  the  age« 


Art.  VII. — ^fosteb,  on  the  evils  or  popular  ignorance. 

[Our  Reviewers  not  having  furnished  any  extracts  from  this 
original  and  extraordinary  production,  we  will  make  them 
ourselves,  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  National  Education 
every  where.] 

(^  On  the  intellectual  state  of  the  people  denominated  Chris- 
tian, during  the  long  course  of  age  spreceding  the  Reformation/ 
be  remarks  as  follows :)  After  heathenism  *  there  was  a  grand 
change  in  the  policy  of  evil.  All  manner  of  reprobate  things, 
heathenism  itself  among  them,  rushed  as  by  general  conspiracy, 
into  treacherous  conjunction  with  Christianity,  retaining  their 
own  quality  under  tlie  sanction  of  its  name,  and  by  a  rapid 
process  reducing  it  to  surrender  almost  every  thing  distinctive 
of  it  but  that  dishonoured  name.  There  were  expedients  and 
pretexts  to  be  made  for  keeping  the  sacred  oracles  secreted,  and 
a  kind  of  reverence  to  be  pretended  in  doing  so.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  version  from  their  original  languages,  they  could  be 
stopped  short  in  a  language  but  little  less  unintelligible  to  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  in  order  that  this  "  profane  vulgar"  might 
never  hear  the  word  of  God,  but  only  such  report  as  it  should 
please  certain  men,  at  their  discretion,  to  give  of  what  he  had 
said.'  '  There  was  a  grand  security,  too,  against  the  understand- 
ing its  language,  in  keeping  the  people  so  destitute  of  the  know- 
ledge of  letters,  that  the  Bible,  if  such  a  rare  thing  ever  fell  into 
any  of  their  hands,  should  be  no  more  to  them  than  a  scroll  of 
hieroglyphics.  And  when  to  this  was  added,  the  great  cost 
of  a  copy  before  the  invention  of  printing,  it  remained  only 
worth  while,  (and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  little  difficulty 
or  daring,)  to  make  it,  in  the  matured  state  of  the  system,  an 
oflence,  and  a  sacrilegious  invasion  of  sacerdotal  privilege,  to 
look  into  the  Scriptures.  If  it  might  seem  hard  thus  to  consti- 
tute a  new  sin,  in  addition  to  the  long  list  already  denounced 
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by  the  divine  law,  ameods  were  made  by  indulgently  rescinding 
some  articles  in  that  list,  and  qualifying  the  rules  of  obligation 
with  respect  to  tliem  all ' 

The  mere  names  of  the  solemnities  of  religion  were  left  to  men's 
minds.     *  These  names,  thus  vacated,  were  available  to  all  evih 
They  were  as   unfilled   vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  into   which,  ' 
crafty  and  wicked  men  might  clandestinely  introduce  the  most 
malignant  preparations.    And  such  men  did  improve  their  op- 
portunity to  the  utmost     How  prolific  was  the  invention  of  the 
falsehoods  and   absurdities  of  notion,  and  of  the  vanities  and 
corruptions  of  practice,  which  it  was  managed  to  make  these 
names  designate  and  sanction ;   while  it  was  also  managrd,  with 
no  less  sedulity  and  success,  that  the  inventors  and  propagators 
should  be  held  in  submissive  reverence  by  the  community,  as 
the  oracular  depositaries  of  truth.         That  community  had  not 
knowledge  enough  of  any  other  kind,  to  create  a  resistmg  and 
defensive  power  againt  this  imposition  in  the  concern  of  religion.' 
'  But  the  general  mind  was  on  all  sides  pressed  and  borne  jdown 
to  its  fate.     All  reaction  was  subdued  ;  and  the  people  were  re- 
duced to  exist  in  one  huge,  unintelligent,  monotonous  substancei^ 
united  by  the   interfusion  of  a  vile  superstition,  which  just  kept 
it  enough  mentally  alive  for  all  the  uses  of  cheats  and  tyrants, 
—a  proper  subject  for  the  dominion  of  *'  our  Lord  God   tlie 
Pope/'  as  he   was   sometimes  denominated,  and  might  be  de* 
nominated  with  perfect  impunity,  as  to  any  excitement  of  revolt* 
ing  or  indignation,  in  millions  of  beings,  bearing  the  form  of 
men,  and  the  name  of  Christians. 

'  Such  wasy — it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  should  have  been,— 
the  condition  of  existence  of  this  vast  mass,  which  was  thus  as- 
similated and  reduced  into  a  material  fit  for  all  the  bad  uses, 
to  which  the  priestcraft  could  wish  to  put  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  its  slaves.' 

^All  nations,  sufficiently  raised  above  perfect  barbarism  to 
exist  as  states,  have  in  all  ages  consumed,  in  some  way  or  other 
else  than  they  should,  an  abundant  amount  of  surplus  resources, 
to  afibrd  a  moderate  share  of  instruction  to  all  the  people.  And 
in  those  popish  ages,  the  expenditure  alone  which  went  to  eccle* 
siastical  use,  would  have  been  far  more  than  adequate  to  this 
beneficent  purpose.  Think  of  the  boundless  cost  for  supporting 
the  magnificence  and  satiating  the  rapacity  of  the  hierarchy, 
from  its  triple-crowned  head,  down  through  all  the  orders,  con- 
secrated under  that  head  to  maintain  the  delusion  and  share  the 
spoil.  Recollect  the  immense  system  of  policy,  for  jurisdiction 
and  intrigue,  every  agent  of  which  was  a  consumer.  Recollect 
the  pomps  and  pageants,  for  which  the  general  resources  were 
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lobe  taxed ;  [^]  while  the  general  industry  was  injared  by  the  ia- 
terruption  of  useful  employment,  and  the  diversion  of  the  peo- 
ple to  such  dissipation  as  their  condition  qualified  them  to  in- 
dulge in.  Think  also  of  the  incalculable  cost  of  ecclesiastical 
structures,  the  temples  of  idolatry,  as  in  truth  they  may  be  ad- 
judged to  have  been.  One  of  the  most  striking  situations  for  a 
religious  and  reflecting  man  ol  the  present  day  is,  that  of  passing 
some  solitary  hour  under  the  lofty  vault,  among  the  superb 
arches  and  columns,  of  any  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  edi- 
fices remaining  at  this  time  in  our  country.  If  he  has  sensibility 
and  taste,  the  magnificence,  the  graceful  union  of  so  many  di- 
verse inventions  of  art,  the  whole  mighty  creation  of  genius 
that  so  many  centuries  since  quitted  the  world  without  leaving 
even  a  name,  will  come  with  magical  impression  on  his  mind, 
while  it  is  contemplatively  darkening  into  the  awe  of  antiquity. 
He  will  foe  recalled  to  the  thought,  that  these  f)roud  piles  were 
raised  to  celebrate  the  conquest,  and  prolong  the  dominion,  df 
the  Power  of  Darkness  over  the  souls  of  the  people.* 

*  He  may  say  to  himself,  Here,  on  this  very  floor,  under  that 
elevated  and  decorated  vault,  they  prostrated  themselves  to  their 
paints,  or  their  *'  queen  of  heaven  ;*'  nay,  to  painted  images 
and  toys  of  wood  or  wax,  to  some  ounce  or  two  of  bread  and 
wine,  to  fragments  of  old  bones,  and  rags  of  clothing.  Hither 
they  came,  when  conscience,  in  looking  either  back  or  forward, 
dismayed  them,  to  purchase  remission  with  money  or  atoning 
penances,  or  to  acquire  the  privilege  of  sinning  in  a  certain 
manner,  or  for  a  certain  time,  with  impunity ;  and  they  went 
out  at  yonder  door  in  the  perfect  confidence  that  the  priest  had 
secured,  in  the  one  case  the  suspension,  in  the  other  the  satisfac- 
tion, of  divine  law.  Here  they  solemnly  believed,  as  they  were 
taught,  that,  by  donatives  to  the  church,  they  delivered  the 
souls  of  their  departed  sinful  relatives  from  their  state  of  pun- 
ishment ;  and  they  went  out  at  that  door  resolved  to  bequeath 
some  portion  of  their  possessions,  to  operate  in  the  same  manner 
for  themselves  another  day,  in  case  of  need.' 

*  What  was  lost  to  the  accommodation  of  the  body,  was  to  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  depravation  of  the  soul.  It  supplied 
means  for  multiplying  the  powers  of  the  grand  ecclesiastical 
machinery,  and  confirming  the  intellectual  despotism  of  the 
absolute  authorities  in  religion.  Those  authorities  enforced  on 
the  people,  on  pain  of  final  perdition,  an  acquiescence  in  prin- 
ciples and  ordinances  which,  in  effect,  precluded   their  direct 

*  [Some  of  these  remarks  apply,  with  force,  to  ao  event  now  passings,  and 
boasted  of  by  the  Magaxtoes,  in  England.  The  expense  of  the  crown 
for  the  coronation,  has  been  £150,000  sterling,  besides  '*  the  inestimable 
sapphire:*^  and  those  magazines  give  cuts  and  plates  of  this  crown,  as 
▼ainable  and  gratifying  information  to  their  readers.] 
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acccess  to  the  true  God,  interposing  between  them  and  the 
Divine  intercoarse  a  very  extensive,  complicated,  and  heathenish 
mediation.' 

*  The  spiritual  anthorities  were  subjects  themselves  of  the  fatal 
delusion  m  which  they  held  the  community ;  and  well  they 
deserved  to  be  so,  in  judicial  retribution  of  their  wickedness  in 
imposing  on  the  people,  deliberately  and  on  system,  innumerable 
things  which  they  knew  to  be  false  P 

*  It  was,  however,  but  very  slowly  that  the  people  of  our  land 
realized  the  benefits  of  the  Reformation,  glorious  as  that  event 
was,  regarded  as  to  its  progressive  and  its  ultimate  consequences. 
Indeed,  the  thickness  of  the  preceding  darkness  was  strikingly 
manifested  by  the  deep  shade  which  still  continued  stretched 
over  the  nation,  in  spite  of  the  newly  risen  luminary,  the  beams 
of  which  lost  mpch  of  their  fire  in  pervading  it  to  reach  the 
popular  mind,  and  came  with  tiie  faintness  of  an  obscured  and 
tedious  dawn. 

^  Long  there  lingered  enough  of  night  for  the  evil  spirit  of 
popery  to  walk  abroad  in  great  power.  How  deplorably  defi- 
cient and  partial  must  have  been  the  utmost  effect  to  be  obtained 
by  a  change  of  formularies  and  of  a  portion  of  the  hierarchy, 
with  some  curtailment  of  the  ceremonial,  when  that  efiect  was 
to  be  wrought  upon  profound  ignorance  fortified  by  being  in  the 
form  of  an  inveterate  superstition!  and  when  the  innovation  'm 
doctrine  had  no  accompanying  prodigies  to  strike  the  senses, 
in  default  of  finding  a  qualified  recipient  in  the  reason,  of  beings 
who  had  never  been  trained  to  deal  intellectually  with  any  thing 
in  all  existence.' 

^'  The  superstition,  long  after  being  supplanted,  as  a  national  in- 
stitution, by  the  reformed  order  of  things,  maintained  a  dominion 
but  little  diminished  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  though 
reduced  to  consult,  in  its  formal  observances,  the  policy  of  saving 
appearances.'  '  The  argument  for  turning  the  whole  matter  round 
from  north  to  south  would  mainly  depend  upon  this  policy ;  its  effi- 
cacy of  persuasion  would  go  no  further;  for  what  force  could  it 
carry  inward  to  act  upon  the  fixed  tenets  of  the  mind,  to  destroy 
there  the  efiect  of  the  earliest  and  ten  thousand  subsequent  impres* 
sions,  of  inveterate  habit,  and  of  ancient  authority  ?  Was  it 
to  enforce  itself  in  the  form  of  saying,  that  the  government,  ia 
church  and  state,  was  wiser  than  the  people,  and  therefore  the 
best  judge  in  every  matter  ?  This  (had  the  government  been  derived 
from  the  people)  would  have  been  most  firmly  believed.'  *  But 
they  had  seen  proof  that  the  gevernment  so  demanding,  might, 
on  the  substitution  of  just  one  individual  for  another  at  its  head, 
revoke  its  own  last  year's  decrees  and  ordinances,  and  punish 
those  who  should  contumaciously  continue  to  be  ruled  by  them. 
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Ton  flonnxkn  us,  they  migiit  have  said  to  their  go?eniors,  at  yoar 
arbitrary  dictate  to  renounce,  as  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
idolatries  and  abominations,  the  faith  and  rites  held  sacred  by 
twenty  generations  of  oar  ancestors  and  yours.  We  are  to  do 
this  on  peril  of  yonr  highest  displeasure,  and  that  of  God,  whom 
you  so  easily  assume  as  your  authority  or  ally ;  now,  who  will 
insure  us  that,  within  a  few  months,  there  may  not  be  a  vindic- 
tive inquisition  made  who  among  us  has  been  the  most  ob- 
sequiously prompt  to  offer  wicked  insult  to  the  Holy  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  ? 

'  Great  numbers  of  them  were  faithfal  to  the  infatuation  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up,  and  did  not  become  proselytes. 
But  even  as  to  those  who  did,  while  it  was  a  happy  deliverance, 
as  we  have  said,  to  escape  on  almost  any  terms  from  the  utter 
grossness  of  popery,  still  they  would  carry  into  their  better  faith, 
(it  is  of  the  uneducated  people  that  we  speak,)  mi|ch  of  the  un- 
happy effect  of  that  previous  debasement  of  their  mebtal  existence. 
A  man  cannot  be  completely  ignorant  and  stupified  as  to  truth 
in  general,  and  have  a  luminous  apprehension  of  one  of  its 
particulars.' 

'  We  look  with  pleasure  to  that  age  of  our  nation,  when  Eliza- 
beth reigned.  And  here  we  cannot  help  remarking  what  a  decep- 
tion we  suffer  to  pass  on  us  from  history.  It  celebrates  some 
period  in  a  nation's  career  as  pre-eminently  illustrious,  for  mag- 
nanimity, lofty  enterprise,  literature,  and  original  genius.  There 
was  perhaps  a  learned  and  vigorous  monarch,  and  there  were* 
Cecils  and  Walsingharos,  and  Shakspeares  and  Spencers,  and 
Sidneys  and  Raleighs,  with  many  other  powerful  thinkers  and  ac- 
tors, to  render  it  the  proudest  age  of  our  national  glory.  And  we 
thoughtlessly  admit  on  our  imagination  this  splendid  exhibition, 
as  representing,  in  some  indistinct  manner,  the  collective  state  of 
the  people  in  that  age  !  The  ethereal  summits  of  a  tract  of  the 
moral  world  are  conspicuous  and  fair  in  the  lustre  of  heaven, 
and  we  take  no  thought  of  the  immensely  greater  proportion  of 
it  which  is  sunk  in  gloom  and  covered  with  fogs.  The  gene- 
ral mass  of  the  population  was  sunk  in  such  mental  barbarism, 
as  to  be  placed  at  about  the  same  distance  from  their  illustrious 
intellectual  chiefs,  as  the  hordes  of  Scythia  from  the  most  ele- 
vated minds  of  Athens.  It  was  nothing  to  this  great  debased 
multitude  spread  over  the  country,  existing  in  the  coarsest  habits, 
destitute,  in  the  proportion  often  thousand  to  one,  of  cultivation, 
and  still  to  a  considerable  extent  enslaved  by  the  popish  super- 
stition,— ^it  was  nothing,  directiy,  to  them,  as  to  drawing  forth 
their  minds  into  free  exercise  and  acquirement,  that  there  were, 
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within  the  circait  of  the  island,  a  profound  scholarship,  a  most 
disciplined  and  vigorous  reason,  a  masculine  eloquence,  and 
genius  breathing  enchantment.'  ^  This  prostrate  multitude  gro- 
velled through  life  as  through  dark  subterraneous  passages,  to 
their  graves.  Tet  they  were  the  nation ;  they  formed  the  great 
aggregate  which  under  that  name  and  image  of  consociation^ 
has  been  historically  mocked  with  an  implied  community  in  the 
application  of  the  superb  epithets,  which  a  small  proportion  of 
die  men  of  that  age  claimed  by  a  striking  exception  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass.  History  too  much  consults  our  love  of  effect 
and  pomp,  to  let  us  see  in  a  close  and  distinct  manner  any 
thing 

*<  On  the  low  level  of  tb'  inglorious  throng  ;*' 

and  our  attention  is  borne  away  to  the  intellectual  splendour  ex* 
hibited  among  the  most  favoured  aspirants  of  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing, or  in  councils,  in  courts,  camps,  and  heroic  and  romantic 
enterprises,  and  in  some  immortal  works  of  genius.  And  thus 
we  are  as  if  gazing  with  delight  at  a  prodiffious  public  bonfire, 
while,  in  all  the  cottages  round,  the  people  are  shivering  for 
want  of  fuel. 

<  Our  history  becomes  very  bright  again  with  the  inteliectnal 
and  literary  riches  of  a  much  later  period,  often  denominated  a 
golden  age, — that  which  was  illustrated  by  the  talents  of  Addi* 
son.  Pope,  Swift,  and  their  numerous  secondaries  in  fame,  and 
which  was  amply  furnished,  too,  with  its  philosophers,  states- 
tnen,  and  heroes.  And  what  had  been  effected  to  advance  the 
mental  condition  of  the  general  population  by  the  lapse  of  foar 
or  five  ages  }  By  this  time,  the  class  of  persons  who  sought 
knowledge  on  a  wider  scale  than  what  sufficed  for  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  who  took  an  interest  in  literature,  and  constituted 
the  Author's  Public^  extended  somewhat  beyond  the  people  of 
condition — the  persons  formally  receiving  a  high  education,  and 
those  whose  professions  involved  some  necessity,  and  might 
create  some  taste  for  reading.  But  still  they  v^re  a  classj  and 
that  with  a  limitation  marked  and  palpable,  to  a  degree  very 
difficult  for  us  now  to  conceive.  They  were  in  contact,  indeed, 
on  the  one  side,  with  the  great  thinkers,  moralists,  poets,  and 
wits,  bnt  not  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people  on  the  other* 
While  these  distinguished  minds,  and  this  class  instructed  and 
animated  by  them,  formed  the  superior  part  of  the  great  national 
body,  that  body,  the  collective  national  being,  was  intel* 
lectually  in  a  condition  too  much  resembling  what  we  sometimes 
hear  of  a  human  frame  in  which  (throngh  an  injury  in  the  spinal 
marrow)  some  of  the  most  important  functions  of  vitality  have 
terminated  at  some  precise  limit  downward,  and  the  inferior  ex- 
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tremities  have  been  devoid  of  seosatioD  and  the  power  of 

action.' 

*  It  is  apparent  in  the  published  works,  by  the  allusions  to 
the  people  as  ^^  the  lower  sort,"  "  the  vulgar  herd,"  ^'  the  ca- 
naille,"  '^  the  mob,"  ^'  the  many  headed  beast,"  "  the  million,'' 
(and  even  these  designations  often  meant  something  short  of 
the  lowest  class  of  all,)  that  they  were  no  more  thought  of 
in  any  relation  to  a  state  of  cultivated  intelligence  than  Turks 
or  Tartars.  The  writers  are  habitually  seen,  in  the  very 
mode  of  addressing  their  readers,  recognizing  them  a$  a 
kind  of  select  community.'  ^  Indeed,  it  is  apparent  in  onr  lite* 
rature  of  that  age,  (a  feature  still  more  prominent  in  that  of 
France,  at  that,  and  down  to  a  much  later  period,)  that  the 
main  national  population  were  held  by  the  mental  lords  in  the 
most  genuine  sovereign  contempt,  as  creatures  to  which  >ouIs 
were  given  just  to  render  their  bodies  mechanically  serviceable. 

^  Wrong  as  such  a  feeling  was,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  actual 
state  of  the  people  was  perfectly  adapted  to  excite  it,  in  men 
whose  large  and  richly  cultivated  minds  did  not  contain  philan- 
thropy or  christian  charity  enough  to  regret  the  popular  debase- 
ment as  a  calamity.  For  while  they  were  indulging  their  pride 
in  the  elevation,  and  their  taste  in  ail  the  luxuries  and  varieties, 
within  the  range  of  that  ampler  higher  existence  enjoyed  by 
such  men,  and  could  even  infuse  a  refinement  and  a  grace  into 
the  very  turpitude  of  the  elegant  part  of  society,  the  great 
living  crawd  of  the  nation  would  appear  to  them  as — a  good 
stout  race  of  animals,  indeed,  and  well  fitted  for  their  appointed 
use,  supposing  it  an  use  which  left  mind  out  of  the  account,  but 
•—as  a  contemptible  and  offensive  mass  of  barbarism,  if  to  be 
viewed  in  any  reference  to  what  man  is  in  his  higher  style.' 
^  Probably  they  had  still  fewer  ideas  than  the  people  of  the 
fi>rmer  age  which  we  have  been  describing.'  '  Their  vices  had 
the  whole  grossness  of  vice,  and  their  favourite  amusements 
were  at  best  rude  and  boisterous,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  detestably  savage  and  cruel.  So  that  when  we  look  at 
the  shining  wits,  poets,  and  philosophers  of  that  age,  they  ap* 
pear  like  gaudy  flowers  growing  in  a  putrid  marsh. 

'  To  a  much  later  period  the  same  dreadful  ignorance,  with  all 
its  appropriate  consequences,  formed  the  intellectual  and  moral 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  England.  Of  England  !  which 
bad  through  many  centuries  made  so  great  a  figure  in  Christen- 
dom ;  which  has  been  so  splendid  in  arms,  liberty,  legislation, 
science,  and  all  manner  of  literature;  which  has  boasted  its 
nniversities  of  early  establishment  and  proudest  fame,  munifi- 
cently endowed,  and  possessed  of  stupendous  accumulations  of 
literary  treasure ;  and   which  has  had,  through  the  charity  of 
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indmdaab,  sach  a  multitode  of  minor  institatioos  for  edocation, 
that  it  was  thought  it  could  be  afforded  to  let  many  of  them  fall 
into  desuetude,  as  to  that  purpose.  Of  England !  so  long  after 
the  Reformation,  and  all  the  while  under  the  superintendence 
ftnd  tuition  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  extending  both  its 
instruction  and  jurisdiction  over  every  part  of  the  realm,  con- 
junct and  armed  with  the  power  of  the  state,  supported  by  an 
immense  revenue,  and  furnished  with  mental  qualifications  from 
the  most  venerable  institutions  for  that  kind  of  instruction  pei^ 
baps  in  the  world.'  "  When,  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
an  awful  proportion  of  them  were  under  the  continual  process 
of  destruction  for  want  of  knowledge,  what  a  tremendous  r^ 
sponsibility  was  insensibly  borne  by  whatever  portion  of  the 
community  it  was  that  stood,  either  by  formal  vocation,  or  by 
the  general  obligation  inseparable  from  ability,  in  the  relation 
of  guardianship  to  the  rest. 

'  *  But  here  some  voice  of  patriotic  scepticism  may  be  heard  to 
say,  Surely  this  is  a  wantonness  of  reproach.  Is  it  possible  that 
that  could  be  so  fragrant  and  mighty  an  evil,  which  the  com- 
bined power,  wealth,  intelligence,  and  religion  of  England  so 
long  tranquilly  suffered  to  be  prevalent  in  the  state  of  the  people  f 
England  has  been  a  nation  breathing  another  spirit  than  to 
tolerate  long  any  gross  moral  deformity,  which  her  utmost 
energy  could  remove  or  modify. 

'  Alas !  this  would  be  a  thoughtiess  and  rash  encomium.  There 
b  no  saying  vhat  a  civilized  and  christian  nation,  (so  called,) 
may  not  tolerate.  Recollect  tlie  Slave  Trade,  wkich,  with  the 
magnitude  of  a  national  concern,  continued  while  one  genera* 
tion  after  another  of  Englishmen  passed  away ;  and  the  united 
illumination,  conscience,  and  power,  of  the  country,  maintained 
as  faithful  a  peace  with  it,  as  if  the  Divine  anger  had  been 
apprehended  against  whatever  should  attempt  its  molestation.'[*] 

'  That  our  descriptive  observations  do  not  exaggerate  the 
popular  ignorance,  with  its  natural  concomitants,  as  prevailing 
at  the  middle,  and  down  far  beyond  the  middle,  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, many  of  the  elderly  and  middle-aged  persons  among  us  can 
readily  confirm,  from  what  they  remember  of  the  testimony  of 
their  immediate  ancestors,  some  of  them  perhaps  not  very  long 
removed  from  the  world.' 

•  [And  look  at  the  continaation  of  Slarery  still,  under  all  the  goyerament 
of  Great  Britain,  every  where  but  in  her  island  at  home.  Tet  her  highlj 
instructed  and  intelligent  writers  have  the  audacity  to  taunt  America  wm 
the  continuation  of  it,  where  England  herself  had  forced  its  estahlhhmeat, 
against  the  remonstraiice  of  the  Colonies.] 
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'They  could  describe  how  firee  from  all  sense  of  shame  whole 
families  would  seem  to  be,  from  grandsires  down  to  tlie  third 
rade  reckless  generation,  for  not  being  able  to  read  }  and  bow 
well  content,  when  there  was  some  one  individaal  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  could  read  an  advertisement,  or  ballad,  or  last 
dying  speech  of  a  malefactor,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  They 
could  describe  the  awful  desolation  of  the  land,  with  respect  to 
any  enlightening  and  impressive  religious  instruction  in  the 
places  of  worship,  and  what  wretched  and  delusive  notions  of 
religion  such  of  them  as  cared  to  pay  any  attention  at  all  to  its 
public  observances,  were  permitted  and  authorized,  by  their 
appointed  spiritual  guides,  to  carry  with  them  to  their  last  hour ; 
at  which  hour,  some  ceremonial  form  was  to  be  a  passport  to 
heaven.  A  little  bread  and  wine,  under  an  ecclesiastical  designa- 
tion, and  with  the  recital  of  some  sentences  regarded  much  in 
the  nature  of  an  incantation — and  all  was  safe !  The  sinner 
expiring  believed  so,  and  the  sinners  surviving  were  allowed  to 
form  their  plan  of  life  on  a  calculation  of  the  same  final  re- 
source.' •  •  •  '  What  must  that  moral  condition  have  been,  if  it  was 
worse  than  the  present  by  any  thing  near  the  difference  of  a 
tolerably  fair  improvement  of  the  additional  means  latterly 
afforded  ?  If  it  has  taken  so  much  to  make  the  present  genera- 
tion but  what  it  is,  what  must  they  have  been  to  whom  as  means, 
and  in  whom  as  effect,  all  this  was  wanting  f 

*  The  means  wanting  to  the  former  generations,  and  that  have 
sprung  into  existence  for  the  latter,  may  be  briefly  named — ^The 
vast  extension  of  the  system  of  preaching,  by  the  classes  of 
christians  that  arose  under  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  and  especial- 
ly by  the  followers  of  the  latter.  While  many  of  us  differ  material- 
ly from  their  theological  tenets,  and  while  we  may  attribute  to 
them  some  certain  modicum  too  much  of  ambition  in  capacity 
of  a  religious  body,  combined  with  a  good  deal  too  much  ten- 
dency to  servility  to  power  in  capacity  of  citizens,  also  a  small 
portion  more  than  is  defensively  necessary  of  the  Ishmaelitish 
quality,  as  toward  other  sects  of  dissenters,  and  some  exempli- 
fication of  the  difficulty  of  perfectly  combining  temperance  and 
zeal  in  religious  feelings — we  must  acknowledge  them  to  be 
doing  incalculable  good  in  the  nation,  more  good  probably  than 
any  other  religious  denomination.  We  may  add,  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  dissenting  worship  and  teaching.'  *•  And 
then  (in  a  mode  less  specifically  directed  to  religious 
effect)  there  was  the  grand  novelty  of  Sunday  Schools, 
which  conferred  immense  *  benefit  themselves,  and  encoura- 
ged instead   of  superseding   the   formation  of  other   schools.* 
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*  The  enormous  flight  of  periodical  miscellanies,  and  of  news- 
papers, must  be  taken  as  both  the  indication  and  the  cause  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  were  giving  some  attention 
to  the  matters  of  general  information,  where  their  grand  fathers 
were,  (during  the  intervals  of  time  allowed  by  their  employments,) 
prating,  brawling,  sleeping,  or  drinking,  the  hours  away.  When 
we  come  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  time,  we  see  the  Bible 
^^  going  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  land ;"  and  schools,  of  a 
construction,  devised  as  in  rivalry  of  the  multiplied  forces  in 
the  finest  mechanical  inventions,  in  a  hopeful  progress  towards 
general  adoption.'  . 

'The  statement  would  be  signally  deficient,  if  we  omitted  to 
observe,  that  the  prodigious  commotion  in  the  political  world, 
during  a  third  part  of  a  century,  has  been  a  grand  cause,  in 
whatever  proportion  it  may  be  judged  that  the  attendant  evil 
has  balanced  against  the  good,  of  the  observable  rising  of  the 
popular  mind  from  its  former  stagnation.  In  all  time  there  has 
not  been  a  combination  of  events  with  principles  that  has,  within 
so  short  a  period,  stirred  to  the  very  bottom  the  mind  of  so  vast 
a  portion  of  the  race.  The  mighty  spirit  of  the  commotion  has 
not  only  agitated  men's  passions  and  tempers,  but  through 
these,  and  with  all  the  force  of  these,  has  reached  their  opi- 
nions.' ' 

'  So  completely,  so  desperately,  had  the  whole  popular  body 
and  b^ing  been  pervaded  by  the  stupifying  power  of  the  long 
reign  of  ignorance — with  such  heavy  reluctance,  at  the  best, 
does  the  human  mind  open  its  eyes  to  admit  light — ^and  so 
incommensurate  as  yet,  even  on  the  supposition  of  its^  having 
much  less  of  this  reluctance,  has  been  in  quantity  the  whole  new 
supply  of  means  for  a  happy  change-— that  we  have  still  before 
us  a  most  melancholy  spectacle. 

'  Even  that  proportion  of  beneficial  efiect  which  actually  has 
resulted  from  this  new  creation  and  co-operation  of  means,  but 
serves  to  bring  out  to  view,  in  more  ungracious  manifestation, 
the  ignorance  and  debasement,  still  obviously  constituting  the 
character  of  immensely  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  our 
land ;  as  a  dreary  waste  is  made  to  look  still  more  dreary  by 
the  little  inroads  of  cultivation  and  beauty  in  its  hollows,  and 
the  faint  advances  of  an  unwonted  green  upon  its  borders. 
The  degradation  of  the  lower  class  is  the  most  forcibly  illustrated, 
as  seen  in  contrast  with  something  better  within  that  class  itself. 
It  is  not  with  the  great  literati  and  philosophers,  that  men  would 
ever  think  of  comparing  the  untutored  rustics,  and  labourers 
in  handicraft.  The  two  classes  were  as  antipodes  of  the  moral 
world,  and  could  not  be  kept  in  sight  both  at  once.'    *  But 
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DOW,  a  descriptioo  of  people  4ias  been  formed,  contiguous  to  the 
multitude,  or  rather  intermingled  with  them  ;  and  it  is  between 
ibis  improved  portion  and  the  general  crowd,  that  the  grievous 
contrast  arises.  It  certainly  were  ridiculous  enough  to  fix  on 
«  labouring  man  and  his  family,  and  affect  to  deplore  that  b^ 
is  doomed  not  to  behold  the  depths  and  heights  of  science,  not 
to  expatiate  over  the  wide  field  of  history,  not  to  luxuriate  among 
the  delights,  refinements,  and  infinite  diversities  of  literature; 
and  that  his  family  are  not  growing  up  in  a  training  to  every 
high  accomplishment,  after  the  pattern  of  some  neighbouring 
family,  favoured  by  fortune,  and  perhaps  unusual  ability  combined 
with  the  highest  cultivation  in  those  at  their  head.  But  it  is  a 
quite  different  thing  to  take  this  man  and  his  family,  unable  pefr 
baps,  both  himself  and  they,  even  to  read,  and  therefore  sunk 
ID  all  the  debasement  of  ignorance — and  compare  them  with 
another  man  and  family  in  the  same  sphere  of  life,  but  who  have 
received  the  utmost  improvement  within  the  reach  of  that  situa- 
tion, and  learnt  to  set  the  proper  value  on  the  advantage ;  who 
often  employ  the  leisure  hour  in  reading  (sometimes  socially 
and  with  intermingled  converse)  such  instructive  and  innocently 
entertaining  things  as  they  can  procure,  are  detached  from  con- 
stant and  chosen  society  with  the  absolute  vulgar,  have  acquired 
much  of  the  decorums  of  life,  can  take  some  intelligent  interest 
in  the  great  events  of  the  world,  and  are  prevented,  by  what 
they  read  and  hear,  from  forgetting  that  there  is  an  important 
object  in  the  life  before  them.  It  is,  we  repeat,  after  thus  seeing 
what  may,  and  in  particular  instances  does  exist,  in  a  humble 
condition,  that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  as  an  absolutely 
horrible  spectacle  the  still  prevailing  state  of  our  national 
population.' 

^  The  subject  is  to  the  last  degree  unattractive.  It  is  totally 
unsusceptible  of  that  something  partaking  of  magnificence  in 
the  display,  which  so  readily,  though  mischievously,  throws 
itself  over  some  of  the  forms  in  which  depravity  and  misery 
make  a  prey  of  mankind.  Nor  does  it  afford  any  thing  of  that 
wild  and  picturesque  character,  in  which  some  of  the  fantastic 
shapes  of  pagan  superstition  array  themselves  to  our  view.  The 
representation,  too,  while  it  displays  degradation  and  wretched- 
ness in  one  whole  class,  reflects  ungraciously,  at  least  by  implica- 
tion, on  other  classes  who  may  be  supposed  to  look  at  the 
spectacle.' 

'  We  ought  to  have  put  nearer  the  beginning  of  these  illustra- 
tions, from  notorious  fact,  of  the  state  of  an  uneducated  people, 
that  obvious  characteristic — a  rude,  limited,  unsteady,  and 
often  perverted,  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  general.'     '  Every 
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«erioas  observer  has  been  struck  and  almost  shocked  to  ob* 

servei  in  what  a  very  small  degree  conscience  is  a  necessary 
attribute  of  the  human  creature ;  and  how  nearly  a  non-entity 
the  whole  system  of  moral  principles  may  be,  as  to  any  recogni- 
tion of  it  by  an  unadapted  spirit*  While  that  system  is  of  a 
substance  veritable  and  eternal,  and  stands  forth  in  its  exceeding 
breadtb,  marked  with  the  strongest  characters  and  prominences, 
it  comes  before  these  persons  with  hardly  a  shadow's  virtue  and 
reality,  except  in  a  few  things  of  the  grossest  bulk,  if  we  may 
so  express  it ;  their  conscience  having  little  sense  of  its  voca- 
tion as  respecting  the  evil  of  any  thing  done,  or  questioned 
whether  to  be  done,  in  matters  short  of  very  palpable  and 
flagrant  iniquity.' 

*  How  commonly  are  persons  of  the  class  described  found 
utterly  violating  truth,  not  in  hard  emergencies  only,  but  as  a 
habitual  practice,  and  apparently  without  the  slightest  reluc- 
tance or  compunction,  their  moral  sense  perfectly  at  rest  under 
the  accumulation  of  a  thousand  deliberate  falsehoods.  It  is 
seen  that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  them  think  it  no  harm 
to  take  little  unjust  advantages  in  their  dealings,  by  deceptive 
management ;  and  very  many  would  take  the  greatest  but  for 
&ar  of  temporal  consequences ;  would  do  it,  that  is  to  say, 
without  inquietude  of  conscience,  in  the  proper  sense.  It  is 
uniformly  the  testimony  of  experience,  from  persons  who  have 
had  the  most  to  transact  with  them  and  to  employ  them,  that 
the  indispensable  rule  of  proceeding  is  to  assume  generally  their 
want  of  principle,  and  leave  it  to  time  and  prolonged  trial  to 
establish  rather  slowly,  the  individual  exceptions.  Those  un- 
knowing admirers  of  human  nature,  or  of  English  character, 
who  are  disposed  to  exclaim  against  this  as  an  illiberal  rule, 
may  be  recommended  to  act  on  what  they  will  therefore  deem 
a  liberal  one — at  their  cost' 

'  Where  then  has  been  that  character  of  parental  guardian- 
ship, which  seems  to  be  ascribed  when  poets,  orators,  and 
patriots,  are  inspired  with  tropes,  and  talk  of  England  and  her 
children  f  This  imperial  matron  of  their  rhetoric  seems  to  have 
little  cared  how  much  she  might  be  disgraced  in  the  larger  por- 
tion of  her  progeny,  or  how  little  cause  they  might  have  to  all 
eternity  to  remember  her  with  gratitude.  She  has  had  far  other 
concern  about  them,  and  employment  for  them,  than  that  of 
their  being  taught  the  value  of  their  spiritual  nature,  and  care- 
fully trained  to  be  enlightened,  good,  and  happy.  Laws  against 
crime,  it  is  true,  she  has  enacted  for  them  in  great  plenty.  She 
has  also  maintained  public  Sabbath  observances  to  remind  them 
of  religion,  of  which   observances  the  reading  of  a  Book  of 
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Sports  was,  at  one  period,  long  after  her  adoption  of  tde  re« 
formation  in  religion,  an  indispensable  part.  Bat  she  might 
plainly  see  what  all  this  did  not  accomplish.  It  was  a  glaring 
ikct  before  her  eyes,  that  a  vast  number  of  her  children  were 
brought  up  in  a  mental  rudeness  akin  to  that  of  Muscovite 
boors.  She  had  most  ample  resources  indeed  for  supplying 
the  remedy ;  but,  provided  that  the  productions  of  the  soil  and 
the  workshop  were  duly  forthcoming,  she  thought  it  of  no  con- 
sequence, it  should  seem,  that  the  operative  hands  belonged  ,to 
degraded  minds.  And  then,  too,  as  at  all  times,  her  lofty  am-  » 
bition  destined  a  good  proportion  of  them  to  the  consumption 
of  martial  service,  she  perhaps  judged  that  the  less  they  were 
trained  to  think,  the  more  fit  they  might  be  to  be  actuated  mechani- 
cally, as  an  instrument  of  blind  impetuous  force.  Or  perhaps 
she  thought  it  would  be  rather  an  inconsistency,  to  be  making 
much  of  the  inner  existence  of  a  thing  which  was  to  be  so  un- 
ceremoniously cut  or  dashed  to  pieces.' 

Mt  is  a  strange  and  sad  spectacle,  to  behold  so  many  myriads 
of  spiritual  beings  under  the  doom,  of  consuming  the  greatest 
share  of  their  energy  and  time  in  just  supporting  so  many. bodies 
in  the  struggle  to  live;  a  struggle,  not  in  the  general  sense 
merely,  that  the  body  must,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  compel, 
to  the  concern  of  its  life  and  well-being,  a  great  deal  of  the 
mind's  attention  and  activity;  nor  in  the  general  .'sense  merely, 
that  "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shall  eat  thy  bread ;"  but 
in  the  more  special  sense,  that  through  the  adventitious  effect  of 
some  dreadful  disorder  of  the  social  economy  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  at  this  time,  the  utmost  that  the  exertions  of  the  body 
and  mind  together  can  do,  but  barely  suffices,  in  some  instances 
does  not  suffice,  for  the  mere  protraction  of  life, — comfortable 
life  being  altogether  out  of  the  question.  The  course  of  the 
administration  of  the  civilized  states,  and  the  recent  dire  com- 
bustion into  which  they  have  almost  unanimously  rushed,  as  in 
enaulation  which  of  them  should  with  the  least  reserve,  and  with 
the  most  desperate  rapidity,  annihilate  the  resources  which 
sboald  have  been  for  the  subsistence  and  competence  of  their 
people,  have  resulted  in  such  destitution  and  misery  as  were 
Bever  suffered  in  this  country  before,  except  as  immediately 
inflicted  by  the  local  visitation  of  some  awful  calamity.  The 
state  of  very  many  of  our  people,  at  this  hour,  is  nearly  what 
might  be  conceived  as  the  consequence  of  a  failure  of  the  ac- 
customed produce  of  the  earth.  Not  a  few  might  give  the 
image  of  families  driven  out  into  a  desart,  from  abodes  destroyed 
in  the  ravage  of  wan 

'  We  were  wishing  to  introduce  a  suggestion,  how  the  labour- 
ing people's  thoughts  might  be  partiy  employed,  consistently 
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with  iodofitry  and  good  workmaoship.  Alas !  jrfaat  a  slate  of 
things  is  exhibited  where  the  very  name  of  industry,  the  virtue 
universally  honoured,  the  topic  of  so  many  human  and  divine 
inculcations,  cannot  be  spoken  without  offering  a  biiter  insult ; 
where  the  heavy  toil,  denounced  on  man  for  his  transgression, 
in  the  same  sentence  as  death,  is  in  vain  implored  as  the  greatest 
possible  privilege ;  or  thought  of  in  despair,  as  a  blessing  too 
great  to  be  attainable ;  and  when  the  reply  of  the  artizan,  to  an 
unwitting  admonition,  that  even  amidst  his  work,  be  might 
have  some  freedom  for  useful  thinking,  may  be,  ^*  Thinking ! 
I  have  no  work  to  confine  my  thinking ;  I  may,  for  that,  employ 
it  all  on  other  subjects ;  but  those  subjects  are,  whether  I  please 
or  not,  the  plenty  and  luxury  in  which  many  creatures, of  the 
same  kind  as  myself  are  rioting,  and  the  starvation  which  I  and 
my  family  are  suffering."  ^ 

*  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  a  nation,  that  whatever  there  is 
in  it  of  dignity  and  refinement,  of  liberalised  feeling  and  deport* 
ment,  and  of  intelligence,  should  have  its  effect  downward, 
through  all  the  gradations  of  the  social  condition  even  to  the  low- 
est. It  is  easy  to  conceive  such  an  effect,  so  pervading  them  all,  that 
there  should  be  perceptible,  in  every  class,  a  modification  betray- 
ing a  beneficent  influence  of  those  the  most  eminent  and  enlight- 
ened. But  in  order  to  this,  the  subordinate  ranks  must  be  in  a 
certain  degree  in  communicauon,  on  favourable  and  amicable 
terms  with  the  higher.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  medium  of  complacent  communi- 
cation between  the  classes  of  higher  condition  and  endowment, 
and  an  ignorant  coarse  populace.'  *  And  this  broad  ungracious 
separation,  intercepts  all  modifying  influence,  that  might  other- 
wise have  passed,  from  the  intelligence  and  refinement  of  the 
one,  upon  the  barbarism  of  the  other.'  '  The  people  in  being 
thus  consigned  to  a  low  and  alien  ground,  in  relation  to  the 
cultivated  part  of  society,  are  put  in  possession,  as  it  were,  of  a 
territory  of  their  own ;  where  they  can  give  their  disposition 
freer  play,  and  act  out  their  characters  in  their  own  manner :' 
^  where  they  are  rid  of  the  many  salutary  restraints  and  incite- 
ments, which  they  would  have  been  made  to  feel,  if  on  terms  of 
friendly  recognition  with  the  respectable  part  of  the  community ; 
they  have  neither  honour  nor  disgrace,  from  that  quarter,  to 
take  into  their  account ;  and  this  contributes  to  extinguish  all 
sense  and  care  of  respectability  of  character :  in  truth,  there  is% 
kind  of  tacit  mutual  understanding  among  them,  that,  for  the 
benefit  of  them  all,  they  are  systematically  to  set  aside  all  higli 
notions  and  nice  responsibilities  of  character  and  conduct.' 
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*  Times  may  have  been,  when  the  great  masg,  i^m  detached, 
combined  a  qnietade  with  their  ignorance,  when  it  never  ocetnr- 
red  to  thetn  to  make  a  question,  why  there  should  be  so  vast  a 
difference  of  condition  between  beings  of  the  same  race,  when 
there  were  never  unfolded  to  their  view,  the  porttotous  posd- 
bilities  included  in  the  fact  of  the  immense  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  therefore  of  the  physical  force,  of  the  lower  order  as 
put  in  comparison  with  the  higher.  But  the  times  of  this  per- 
fect, unquestioning,  unmurmuring,  succumbency  under  tbe 
actual  allotment,  have  passed  away ;  except  in  such  regions  as 
the  Russian  empire,  where  they  have  yet  long  to  continue.  Inr 
the  other  principal  states  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  our  own, 
the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  people  has  no  where  prevented 
them  from  acquiring  a  sense  of  their  strength  and  importance  ; 
with  a  certain  stimulant  notion,  of  some  change  which  they 
think  ought  to  take  place  in  their  condition.  How,  indeed, 
should  it  have  been  possible,  for  any  considerable  proportion  of 
them  to  remain  unaware  of  this  strength  and  importance,  while 
the.  whole  civilized  world  was  shaken  with  a  practical  and  tre- 
mendous controversy,  between  the  two  grand  opposed  orders  of 
society,  concernig  their  respective  rights ;  or  that  they  should 
not  have  taken  a  strong,  and  from  the  rudeness  of  their  mental 
condition,  a  fierce  interest,  in  tlie  principle  and  progress  of  tlie 
strife  f  And  how  should  they  have  failed  to  hear,  that  during  this 
commotion,  innumerable  persons  from  the  lowest  class,  signa- 
lizing themselves  by  talent  and  daring,  had  taken,  by  main 
strength,  the  advantageous  ground  formerly  deemed  in  a  great 
measure  the  peculiar  right,  as  if  by  a  law  of  nature  of  those 
who  held  their  claim  in  virtue  of  their  nativity?' 

'  In  this  country,  and  other  of  the  great  states  of  Europe,  there . 
is  gone  forth,  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  a  spirit  of 
revolt  from  the  sense  of  obligation  toward  institutions  simply  as 
existing  or  as  ancient;  a  spirit  that  re-acts,  with  deep  and 
settled  antipathy,  against  some  of  the  arrangements  and  claims, 
of  tbe  order  into  which  the  national  community  has  been  dispos- 
ed by  institutions  and  the  course  of  events ;  a  spirit  which  regards 
some  of  the  appointments,  and  requirements,  of  that  order,  as 
little  better  than  adaptations  of  the  system  to  the  will,  and 
gratification,  of  the  more  fortunate  portion  of  the  species.  We 
need  not  repeat,  with  what  dreadful  commotion  the  pervasion  of 
this  spirit  has  wrought,  both  in  its  own  proper  action  and  explo- 
sive force,  and  as  excited  to  preternatural  energy  in  the  conflict 
with  the  arrayed  power  of  the  old  order  of  things.  And  is  it 
extinguished  ?  Is  it  subdued  ?  Is  it  in  the  slightest  degree  re- 
duced V 
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^  There  may  be  persons  who  cannot  believe  it  possible,  *'  good 
easy  men,"  that  it  can  have  lived  in  spite  of  a  world  of  war  and 
legislation  aimed  at  its  destruction,  to  come  forth,  with  unabated 
vigour,  at  the  opportune  junctures  in  the  future  progress  of  events  ; 
like  some  great  serpent,  meeting  and  glaring  upon  the  sight 
again,  with  his  appalling  glance  and  uninjured  length  of  volume, 
after,  a  storm  of  missiles  had  sent  him  to  his  retreat,  and  been 
poured  in  there  with  destructive  intention  after  him.  But  these 
must  be  the  dullest,  or  most  spell- bound  in  their  faculties,  of  all 
prognosticators.  Repressed ! — what  is  it  that  is  manifesting 
itself  in  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  old,  and  what  has  been 
named  the  ntw  world,  at  this  very  hour?*  And  what  are  the 
measures  of  several  of  the  great  state  authorities  of  Europe,  and 
the  apparent  agitation,  and  as  it  were,  fitful  changes  of  feeling, 
between  rashness  and  dismay,  in  the  adoption  of  those  measures 
in  some  of  the  states,  but  a  confession,  that  after  all,  this  spirit 
is  growing  stronger  ?  Every  year  renders  it  but  more  evident, 
that  the  principle  in  action  is  something  far  difierent  from  a 
superficial  transient  irritation;  that  it  has  gone  tlie  whole  depth 
of  the  mind ;  has  possessed  itself  of  the  very  judgment  and  con- 
science, of  an  innumerable  legion,  extending,  continually,  to  a 
still  greater  number.'  '  When  once  the  great  mass  of  the  lowei 
and  larger  division  of  the  community,  shall  have  become  filled 
with  an  absolute,  and  almost  unanimous  conviction,  that  they, 
the  grand  physical  agency  of  that  community ;  that  they,  the 
operators,  the  producers,  the  preparers,  of  almost  all  it  most 
essentially  wants ;  that  they,  the  part,  therefore,  of  the  social 
assemblage  so  obviously  the  most  essential  to  hs  existence,  and 
on  which  all  the  rest  must  depend ;  that  they  are  placed  in  a 
condition,  in  the  great  social  arrangement,  which  does  not  do 
justice  to  this  their  importance,  which  does  not  adequately 
reward  these  their  services — we  say,  when  this  shall  have  become 
the  feeling  and  the  conviction,  to  the  very  centre  of  the  mind, 
in  the  millions  of  Europe,  we  would  put  it  as  a  question  to  the 
judgment  of  a  sober  man,  how  this  state  of  feeling  is  to  be  re- 
versed or  nentraliied,  while  those  circumstances  of  the  economy 
which  have  caused  it  are  remaining.  But  then  we  put  it  to  his 
judgment  at  the  next  step,  what  the  consequence  must  ultimately 
be.  Will  he  pretend  not  to  foresee,  that  the  power  of  so  vast  a 
combination  of  wills  and  agents,  must  sooner  or  later,  in  one  man- 
ner or  another,  affect  a  great  modification  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  social  system  f  What  plan,  then,  is  he  supposing  adopted 
to  prevent  it  f  Are  the  higher  and  more  privileged  portions  of 
the  national  communities  to  have,  henceforward,  just  this  one 
grand  object  of  their  existence,  this  chief  employment  for  dU 
their  knowledge,  means,  and  power,  namely,  to  keep  down  the 
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lower  orders  of  their  fellow-citraens,  by  mere  stress  of  coercion 
and  punishment?  Are  they  resolved,  and  prepared,  for  a 
rancorous  interminable  hostility  in  prosecution  of  such  a  benigpi 
purpose;  with,  of  course,  a  continual  exhaustion  upon  it  of  the 
means,  which  might  be  applied  to  diminish  that  wretchedness 
of  the  people,  which  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the 
grand  corroborator  of  the  principles  that  have  passed  like  an 
earthquake  under  the  foundations  of  the  old  social  systems  f 
But  supposing  this  should  be  the  course  pursued,  how  long  can 
it  be  effectual  ?  That  must  be  a  very  firm  structure,  must  be  of 
gigantic  mass  or  most  excellent  basis  and  conformation,  against 
which  the  ocean  shall  unremittingly  wear  and  foam  in  vain.' 

'  So  that  the  fame  of  the  nation  resounded,  and  its  power 
made  itself  felt,  in  every  clime,  it  was  not  worth  a  consideration 
that  a  vast  proportion  of  its  people  were  systematically  con- 
signed, through  ignorance  and  its  inseparable  irreligion  and  de- 
pravities, to  wretchedness  and  perdition.  It  is  matter  for  never* 
ending  amazement,  that  during  one  generation  after  anothery 
the  presiding  wisdom  in  this,  the  chief  of  Christian  and  Protes- 
tant States,  should  have  thrown  out  the  living  strength  of  the 
state,  into  almost  every  mode  of  agency  under  heaven,  rather 
than  that  of  promoting  the  state  itself  to  the  condition  of  a 
happy  community  of  cultivated  beings.  What  stupendous  in-* 
fatuation,  what  disastrous  ascendency  of  the  Power  of  Darkness, 
that  this  energy  should  have  been  sent  forth  to  pervade  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  quest  of  objects,  to  inspirit  and  accom- 
plish innumerable  projects,  and  to  lavish  itself,  even  to  ex- 
haustion and  fainting  at  its  vital  source,  on  every  alien  interest ; 
while  here,  at  home,  a  great  portion  of  the  social  body  was  in  a 
moral  and  intellectual  sense  dying  and  putrifying  over  the  land. 
And  it  was  thus  perishing  for  want  of  the  vivifying  principle  of 
knowledge,  which  one  fifth  part  of  this  mighty  amount  of  exer- 
tion would  have  been  sufficient  to  diffuse  into  every  corner  and 
cottage  of  the  island.^  '  Yet  this  fact  had  not  the  weight  of  the 
very  ^^  dust  of  the  balance,"  in  the  deliberation,  whether  a  grand 
exertion  of  the  national  vigour  and  resource  could  have  any 
object  so  worthy,  with  God  for  the  Judge,  as  some  scheme  of 
foreign  aggrandisement,  some  interference  in  remote  quarrels,  an 
avengement,  by  anticipation,  of  wrongs  pretended  to  be  foreseen, 
or  the  obstinate  prosecution  of  some  fatal  career,  begun  in  the 
very  levity  of  pride,  or  from  the  casual  ascendency  of  some 
perverse  and  irritated  party.' 

'  How  sick  will  the  thoughtful  man  be,  to  perpetual  loathing, 
of  the  vain  raptures  with  which  an  immoral  and  antichristian 
patriotism  can  review  a  long  history  of  what  it  will  call  national 
glory,  acquired  by  national  energy  ambitiously  consuming  itself 
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in  a  contional  saccession  and  unlimited  extent  of  extraneoos 
operations,  of  that  kind  which  has  been  the  grand  curse  of  the 
human  race  ever  since  the  time  of  Cain ;  while  the  one  thing 
needful  of  national  welfare,  the  very  summum  bonum  of  a  state^ 
has  b^en  regarded  with  contemptuous  indifference.' 


Art.  VIII. — Some  Account  of  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Fairman's 
Inventions  connected  with  the  Art  of  Engraving* 

[Journal  of  Science,  ^c, — London,  1 820.] 

Among  the  numerous  discoveries  and  inventions  that  have 
adorned  the  present  age,  there  are  certainly  none  of  more  in- 
terest or  importance  than  those  of  which  we  propose  to  give  a 
brief  account  in  this  article ;  indeed  they  form  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  fine  arts,  and  display  a  degree  of  skill  and  inge- 
nuity in  overcoming  the  various  difficulties  that  must  have  pre-^ 
sented  themselves,  and  which  are  neither  light  nor  few,  infinite* 
]y  creditable  to  the  artists  concerned* 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Perkins  we  have  been  enabled 
to  examine  his  sidero-graphic  process  in  all  its  parts  :  and  we 
think  that,  independent  of  its  other  merits,  it  may  be  consider- 
ed as  especially  important  in  relation  to  the  great  and  increasing 
crime  of  forgery  ; — a  crime  which  it  is  doubtless  impossible  to 
prevent,  but  which  is  at  present  so  easy  of  execution  $md  diffi- 
cult of  detection,  that  be  who  increases  the  obstacles  and  dou- 
bles the  difficulties  opposed  to  so  heinous  an  ofience,  must  be 
considered  as  not  less  deserving  of  the  thanks  of  his  country 
than  of  mankind  in  general. 

Mr.  Perkins'  plan  is  briefly  this.  He  has  discovered  a  pecu- 
liar method  of  rendering  steel  extremely  soft  and  sectile,  so  as 
to  furnish  a  better  material  for  the  engraver  to  work  upon  than 
even  copper  itself.  Upon  a  plate  of  steel  thus  softened,  we  will 
suppose  an  engraving  has  been  executed  by  one  of  our  first  ar- 
tists, at  considerable  labour  and  expense ;  it  is  then  returned  to 
Mr.  Perkins,  who,  by  a  process  as  peculiarly  his  own  as  the  for- 
mer, renders  it  as  hard  as  the  hardest  steel,  without  in  the 
smallest  degree  injuring  even  the  most  delicate  lines  of  the  gra- 
ver. A  cylinder  of  soft  steel  is  then  prepared,  of  proper  dimen« 
sions  to  receive  an  impression  in  relief  from  the  hardened  ei> 
graved  plate,  upon  its  periphery,  a  process  effected  by  rolling  it 
over  the  hardened  plate  in  a  singularly  constructed  press,  in- 
vented by  the  patentees  for  the  purpose.  This  cylinder,  now 
bearing  a  perfect  impression  in  relief  of  the  original  engravinffi 
is  next  submitted  to  the  hardening  operation,  and  is  then  read^ 
for  use :  that  is,  being  properly  placed  in  the  press,  it  is  roUed 
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over  a  plate  of  copper,  upon  which  it  indents  any  required 
number  of  copies  of  the  first  engraving,  every  copy  thus  pro- 
duced being  of  course  a  perfect  fac-simiie  of  the  original.  So 
that  in  this  way  any  number  of  copper-plates  may  be  engraved 
in  a  very  short  time,  from  an  original  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  each  of  which,  we  believe  we  may  safely  pro- 
nounce, shall  be  quite  equal  to  an  original  copper-plate  en- 
graving from  the  same  hand,  and  of  the  same  merits. 

But  the  impression  from  the  cylinder  may  be  made,  if  re- 
quired, upon  soft  steel,  instead  of  copper,  and  this,  afterwards 
hardened,  becomes  capable  of  affording  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  good  impressions  than  the  copper-plate  ;  it  may  also 
be  used  as  a  new  source  of  copies  upon  the  cylinders,  thus  pre- 
senting a  means  of  multiplying  the  engravings  beyond  prece- 
dent, and  almost  eluding  calculation. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  all  kinds  of  engravings,  the  finest 
as  well  as  the  most  common,  may  be  multiplied  upon  the  same 
principle^  the  utility  and  economy  of  the  plan,  where  numerous 
impressions  are  required,  will  be  at  once  evident ;  and  a  means 
IB  afforded  of  substituting,  in  a  variety  of  publications  requiring 
many  copies  of  the  same  engravings  fine  and  perfect  works  of 
art,  at  the  same  expense  which  is  now  incurred  for  those  of  a 
very  inferior  description.  The  despatch  too  with  which  all  this 
is  effected  is  not  one  of  the  smallest  merits  of  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Fairman's  very  extraordinary  invention :  the  specimen 
with  which,  through  their  assistance,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  our  readers,  could  certainly  not  have  been  produced 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  engraving  in  less  than  six  months ; 
whereas,  by  the  process  we  are  describing,  it  was  indented  upon 
the  copper  from  the  originals  in  less  than  half  as  many  hours. 

It  will  appear,  from  the  specimen,  that  engine  engraving, 
exhibited  in  the  border  at  the  top,  and  repeated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  plate,  may  be  combined  with  that  of  the  artist,  and  the 
machine  by  which  these  are  produced,  appears,  as  far  as  our 
information  goes,  to  be  preferable  to  any  tfiat  has  hitherto  been 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  It  has  the  property  of  design- 
ing its  own  patterns  or  figures,  and  in  such  endless  variety  that 
they  can  only  be  compared  to  the  whimsical  and  infinitely  varied 
combinations  presented  by  the  kaleidoscope. 

The  border  also  exhibits  another  important  operation  of  the 
engine,  which  consists  in  producing  the  engraving  alternately 
indented  and  in  relief,  so  as  to  imitate  copper  and  wood  en- 
graving, every  other  link  of  the  chain  of  which  it  is  composed 
differing  from  its  neighbour,  by  exhibiting  white  lines  where  the. 
-  other  is  black,  and  vice  versa*  This  inversion  of  the  engraving 
by  Mr.  Perkins'  engine  throws  very  great  difiiculties  in  the  way 
of  imitators ;  the  same  object  can  scarely  be  attained  by  any 
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method  except  wood  cuts,  and  the  impossibility  of  imitating  tfa^ 
delicate  work  which  our  plate  exhibits,  must  be  quite ^evident. 

The  most  important  light,  however,  in  which  ^e  can  view 
this  new  art  of  engraving,  relates  to  its  possible  applications  to 
the  prevention  of  forgery. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  independent  of  the  expense  and 
time  necessarily  attending  the  production  of  a  fine  copper-plate 
engraving,  the  wear  of  a  plate  is  such,  that  a  few  hundred  per* 
feet  copies  can  only  be  taken  without  re-touching  it,  which,  when 
performed  by  the  hand  of  the  engraver,  necessarily  destroys  the 
identity  of  the  plate ;  but  the  immense  number  of  impressions 
that  would  be  required  in  applying  fine  engravings  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  such  as  wholly  to  preclude 
any  idea  of  the  prevention  of  forgery,  by  the  exquisiteness  of  a 
copper-plate  engraving.  Further,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  no 
artist  can  form  an  exact  duplicate  of  any  of  his  own  engravings  ; 
and  if  it  be  impossible  to  make  a  perfect  imitation  even  of  nis 
own  work,  how  much  less  probable  is  it,  that  another  person 
should  execute  such  a  duplicate.  Supposing  it,  therefore,  pos- 
sible, that  a  very  finely  executed  engraving  could  be  multiplied 
to  any  extent,  without  chance  of  change,  the  forging  of  such 
an  engraving  could  be  detected  by  any  person  possessed  of  one 
of  the  originals,  who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  carefully  com- 
paring the  arrangements  of  lines  and  dots  in  both.  This  mul- 
tiplication of  the  original  by  the  production  of  any  number  of 
exact  copies,  is  attained  by  the  process  above  described,  and 
the  plate  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  perfect  resemblance  of 
the  copies  to  the  original,  for  if  any  two  of  the  repeated  en- 
gravings be  very  carefully  inspected,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  so  perfectly  similar  as  to  bear  all  the  characters  of  having 
been  taken  from  one  and  the  same  plate :  this  is  particularly 
shown  in  the  centre  medallion  on  each  side  of  the  plate,  which 
contains  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  very  minute 
characters,  and  which  presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  successful 
imitation. 

We  are  inclined  to  maintain  that  no  other  system  hitherto 
devised,  in  which  the  fine  arts  are  employed,  comes  at  all  into 
competitiof)  with  the  present  plan  ;  and  we  need  scarcely  add, 
that  in  respect  to  bank  notes  printed  in  the  usual  way,  identi- 
fication is  impossible,  since  no  two  plates  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation are  in  all  respects  alike.  In  this  remark  we  would  by  no 
means  be  considered  as  making  the  smallest  allusion  to  the  new 
plan  adopted  by  the  Bank,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission 
appointed  under  the  Great  Seal  for  the  purpose;  and  with  the 
merits  and  nature  of  which  we  are  entirely  unacquainted. 

If  we  suppose  a  bank-note,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  orna- 
ments, or  vignettes,  executed  upon  the  principle  which  we  ex- 
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plainedi  we  conceive  that  (he  receiver  of  notes  may  render 
himself  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  safe,  by  furnishing  himself 
with  an  original  impression  of  the  engraved  parts,  by  the  close 
inspection  of  which  he  may  surely  determine  whether  the  im- 

Eressions  upon  the  note  are  from  the  same  plate ;  and  formers, 
nowing  that  every  person  may,  if  he  choose,  put  himself  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  detecting  the  spurious  note,  will, 
probably,  not  be  induced  to  risk  so  much  with  a  trifling  pros- 
pect of  success,  since  those  only  who  will  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  informing  themselves,  can  be  imposed  upon* 


>i  I    n  I  ■  ■— »MM  I  ■  la^iawM*. 


*«*  An  iidex  to  each  of  the  two  preceding  Vobmieei  ae  well  a$  to  Vol, 
in*  will  be  given  with  No,  6. 

Th»  delay  of  thii  Number ^  consequent  in  some  wneasure  upon  ihe 
ihange  of  our  Press  ^  wiU  be  avoided  hereafter. 

jS  better  quality  of  paper  wiU,  ate,  be  afforded  in  the  succeeding 
Numbers,  s 
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LIST  OP  LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 

A6tlICULTUR£^(incIading  Rural  Economy,  Gardening  and  Farrieiy.) 

An  Essay  on  the  tiistory  and  Cultivation  of  the  European  Olive  Tree, 
8vo.  pp.  64.  Paris. 

*  Advertisement  to  tbe  first  edition. — Tlffe  following^  article  was  writ* 
ten  for  tbe  North  American  Sylva,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Michaux,  for 
whom  I  seize  with  pleasure  an  occasion  of  expre&ing  my  esteem.  I  haye 
consulted  the  most  Judicious  ancient  and  modern  works,  Columella,  Plioy, 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Marseilles,  &c.,  and  baye  myself  observed 
the  Olive  in  Provence. 

Augustus  L*  Hxllhouve,  Citizen  of  tbe  United  States/ 

Paris,  August,  1818. 

Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  tbe  State  of  New  York. 
Published  by  autbority.     Vol.  Ist,  8vo.     Albany. 

CHEMISTRT  and  Natural  History— (including  Qeol.  Mineral.  Bot  and  Z6ol.) 

Specimen  Flora  America  Septentrionalis  Cryptogamics  a  L.  D. 
De  Schweiniz.     Raleigh,  N.  0. 

EDUCATION — (including  Philology,  Dictionaries  and  Grammars.) 

A  Hebrew  Grammar j  with  a  copious  Syntax  and  Praxis*  By  M. 
Stuart.     Andover. 

Dissertations  on  the  importance  and  be^t  method  of  studying  the 
original  languages  of  tbe  Bible,  by  Jabn  and  others,  translated  from 
the  originals,  with  notes.     By  M.  Stuart.     Andover. 

Hie  Greek  Grammar  of  P.  Buttmann^  translated  from  the  German. 
By  Prof.  £verett.     [In  the  press  ]     Boston. 

Elementary  Elxercises  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  Samoel  Akerly, 
M.  D.  &c. :  arranged  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  [of  the 
N.  Y.  Institution]  under  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  of  Instruc- 
tiOB,  viz.  Samoel  L.  Mitchell,  James  Milner,  Charles  6.  Haines^ 
and  Alexander  M'Leod.  8vo.  pp.  400.     £.  CoDi%d,  New- York. 

The  Laneasterian  System  of  Educaiion^  with  Improvements  ;  by  its 
founder,  Joseph  Lancaster,  of  the  Laneasterian  Institute,  Baltimore. 
^Large  8vo.  pp.  6S.     For  the  Author.     1821. 

Principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  English  Language  according,  to 
Mr  Tooke  and  Mr,  Brown.  To  which  are  added,  critical  notes  and 
examples  for  parsing.    By  R.  Dan.     12mo.  pp.  16.     Catskill. 

Constitutional  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Columbian  la* 
Btitute  ;  [formed  at  Washington,  the  28th  June,  1816,  and  incorpo- 
rated by  a  law  of  the  United  States,  in  1818.]     1820. 

Conversatione  on  English  Grammar  ;  explaining  the  principles  and 
rnles  of  the  language,  illustrated  by. appropriate  exercises,  abridged 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.  By  Charles  M.  IngersolL  12nio. 
pp.  296.     Wiley  &  Halsted,  New- York. 

The  History  of  San^ord  and  Merton,  By  Thomas  Day,  Esq* 
Abridged  by  the  Author  of  **  American  Popular  Lessons*"  18mo* 
pp.  252. 
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[The  natkm  owes  a  donble  g^titude  to  the  Aathor  of  "  Popular  Lessons.'* 
First,  for  her  atteotion  to  the  most  important  of  all  national  concerns ;  and 
secondly,  for  the  talents  she  has  exhibited  in  the  service.  We  extract  the 
following'  from  her  preface  to  this  work  :] 

*  It  is  a  remark  of  the  author  of  Practical  Education,  that  hardly  any  book 
can  be  properly  read  by  children,  which  has  not  been  prepared  for  them,  by 
many  marks  of  obliteratioo,  and  even  by  the  exclusion  of  whole  pages.  Not 
that  the  ordinary  contents  of  children's  books  have  any  tendency  to  corrupt 
their  minds,  but,  not  being  perfectly  consistent  in  design,  some  parts  of 
these  books  are  frequently  an  incumbrance  to  the  rest,  and,  on  this  account, 
should  be  omitted ;  indeed,  the  little  readers  themselves  often  exert  a  discri- 
minating faculty,  in  what  they  tkip  oter^  which  should  instruct  their  teachers 
in  what  they  require.*  *  The  motive  for  abridging  this  book,  is  to  make  it  as 
extensively  and  completely  useful  as  possible.  In  doing  this,  rude  hands 
have  not  been  laid  upon  the  fair  work  of  an  eminently  sensible,  judicious, 
and  benevolent  writer.  It  is  altered  from  the  original,  only  hj  reducing  its 
magnitude :  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  author  is  rigidly  adhered  to.* 
*  Many  later  books  than  Mr.  Day*s,  indeed,  all  the  common  compends  for 
the  use  of  children,  contain  as  much  of  the  history  of  animal  economy,  and 
of  the  manners  of  nations,  as  the  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton  does ;  but 
the  agreeable  narrative,  the  moral  motivesy  and  the  just  infereooes,  happily 
combined  in  this  book,  are,  perhaps,  found  in  this  alone.' 
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Art.  I. — Storia  della  gxurra  delP  Indtpendenza  degli  Stati  Vniti 

D^AfntricUy  scriita  da  Carlo  Botta* 

The  work,  the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,"  first  appeared  in  the  year  1809,  at  the  Italian  press  of 
D.  Colas  in  Paris.  Its  appearance,  if  we  are  correctly  inform- 
ed, excited  no  eclat,  and  of  course  attracted  few  readers  and  no 
critics ; — ^a  circumstance  to  be  accounted  for,  not  from  any  want 
of  merit  either  in  the  writer  or  in  the  book,  but  from  the  mul- 
titude of  rival  publications — ^from  the  more  recent  and  eventful 
story  of  the  French  and  Italian  revolutions — from  the  interest- 
ing character  of  passing  events,  and  lastly,  from  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  Imperial  government,  which  assuredly  did  not 
favour  the  currency  of  a  story,  in  any  language,  which  even 
tended  to  show  the  competency  of  man  to  govern  himself.  In 
Italy,  the  reception  of  the  work  was  not  better — ^probably  worse^ 
because  though  commenced  at  an  asra  of  comparative  liberty, 
it  did  not  appear  until  that  sera  had  passed  away ;  leaving  only 
impressions  unfavourable  to  that  and  every  new  and  similar  at* 
tempt  at  reformation.  What  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  is, 
that  standing  in  the  relation  it  does  to  the  U^||ed  States,  it 
should  have  been  so  long  in  reaching  us ;  and  that,  even  after  its 
arrival,  it  should  have  been  so  slow  in  making  its  way  into  our 
vernacular  tongue.  The  first  literary  notice  of  it  in  this  coun- 
tnr,  (that  we  recollect  to  have  seen,)  was  that  of  the  Analectic 
Magazine  of  May,  1815,  and  it  is  but  now  that  we  find  the  work 
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in  a  course  of  translation.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  (as  in 
other  cases)  we  were  waiting  the  permission  of  some  English 
artist  to  read  it  at  all, — and  the  advice  of  some  British  or  Scotch 
reviewer,  to  know  whether,  after  translation,  it  was  worth 
reading.  Fortunately,  we  are  at  last  awakening  to  a  sense  of 
our  own  wants,  and  to  a  desire  of  supplying  them  from  our  own 
resources.  Cary  &  Son,  have  found  a  translator  in  Mr*  Otk ; 
and  Mr.  Otis,  a  friend  and  patron  in  Mr.  Jefferson*  In  a  letter 
of  the  8th  of  July  last,  speaking  of  the  original,  this  gentleman 
says, — '^  I  am  ^ajd  to  find  that  the  eicellent  work  of  Botta,  is 
^'  at  length  translated.  Its  merit  has  been  too  long  unknown 
^*  with  us.  He  has  had  the  faculty  of  sifting  the  truth  of  facts, 
*^  from  our  own  histories,  with  great  judgment ;  of  suppressing 
*^  details,  which  do  not  make  a  part  of  the  general  history,  and 
**  of  enlivening  the  whole,  with  the  constant  glow  of  bis  holjf 
**  enthusiasm  for  the  liberty  and  independence  ofnationsm*^  Neu- 
^'  tral,  as  an  historian  should  be,  in  the  relation  of  facts,  he  is 
^^  never  neutral  in  his  feeliogs,  nor  in  the  warm  expression  of 
**  them  on  the  triumphs  and  reverses  of  the  conflicting  parties, 
*^  and  of  his  honest  sympathies  with  that  enga^^ed  in  the  better 
*^  cause.  Another  merit  is  in  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative  of 
*^  those  portions  of  the  same  war  which  passed  in  other  quarters 
<^  of  the  globe,  and  especially  on  the  ocean.  We  must  fhank 
'^  him,  too,  for  having  brought  within  the  compass  of  three  vo* 
"  lumes  every  thing  we  wish  to  know  of  the  wajr,  and  in  a  ^t^t^ 
"  so  engaging  that  we  cannot  lay  the  book  down.^' 

Now,  if  this  be  not  the  mere  biens^ance  of  an  old  politician, 
who  finds  it  easier  to  praise  than  to  blame, — if  it  be  really  the 
fact,  that  Mr.  Botta  has  been  fortunate  enough,  in  sifting  events 
and  chars^cters,  to  get  rid  of  every  thing  foolish  or  false,  and  re- 
tain only  what  is  valuable  and  true ;  if,  besides,  he  has  beeo 
able  to  breathe  into  his  narrative  that  vis  vitae-F-that  living  soul 
which  rives  to  history  much  of  its  usefulness  and  all  its  charins 
—which  not  only  keeps  us  wide  awake  while  we  read,  but  so 
interests  us  in  the  narrative,  that  we  cannot  lay  it  down— there 
is  certainly  room  for  national  congratulation,  as  well  as  for  indi« 
vidual  triumph.    Without,  however,  feeling  too  much  respect 

•  M.  Botta  is  an  lulian  Pbywcian  and  S^avant.  His  politics,  like  thos* 
of  his  country,  have  been  marked  by  an  accoraiDodatioa  to  circumstances. 
Daring  the  betl«r  fortunes  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  the  fast  friend  and  warm 
admirer  of  that  adventurer :— When  forced  to  abdicate,  the  gloir  of  the  Doc- 
tor s  enthusiasm  abated  .—When  re-instated  on  the  throne,  the  Dootorwas 
among  the  first  to  send  in  his  adhesion,  and  vras  accordingly  rewarded  with 
tiie  rectorship  of  Uie  academy  at  Nanc^.  These  facts  rather  shake  our  be< 
lief  m  the  smcenty  of  his  seal,  fw  the  independence  of  wUUms,  which  cer- 
taui]y  made  no  part  of  the  C4Mie  Napoleon. 
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for  xrtskt  the  logictens'  hate,  dome^haft  tnhappiiy,  cdMlti  the 
^i^mentttm  ad  verecandiain,  (and  which  turns  out  to  he  only 
ftke  authority  of  names,)  We  ptofess  to  brin^  to  the  inquiry,  a 
Sincere  desire  to  find  in  Mr*  Botta  all  that  is  good,  and  an  ho- 
Aest  intention  to  bestow  upon  him  whatever  ofapplause  he  may 
appear  to  merit.  With  these  few  remarks,  we  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  material  parts  of  the  work,  viz.  the  facts  and  apmwns 
it  details ;  and  Bubse<)uently,  its  stuU  and  atrangetntnt. 

Mr.  Botta^s  first  volume  is  akc^ether  introductory,  and  intend- 
ed as  a  summary  of  the  colonial  history,  from  the  first  settle- 
Ikient  of  the  country,  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  revo* 
kition.  After  informing  us  that  America  was  discovered  by  the' 
genius  and  intrepi^y  S{  Italians,  he  goes  on  to  state  the  time 
at  which  the  first  emigrants  left  Europe ;  their  motives  for  leav- 
ing if ;  tbeir  numbers  ;  the  portion  of  country  they  chose  to  oc- 
cupy ;  their  social  coiiditioh ;  the  maxims  and  conduct  of  the 
parent  state ;  and  lastly,  the  political  tenets  and  views  of  the 
colonists,  growing  out  of  all  these  circumstances  combined. 

*  This  multitade,  (he  says)  driven  out  of  Europe  by  religious  ahd 
political  disturbances,  and  departing  principally  from  Gogland  in  the 
times  of  the  last  Stewarts,  kmded  in  that  part  of  North-America,* 
tttendiBg  from  the  32d  to  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
there  founded  the  colonies  of  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode -Island,  which  took  the  name  of  New- Eng- 
land. To  these,  were  afterwards  added,  Vii^ima,  New- York,  Peun- 
sylvania,  Delaware,  New-Jersey,  Maryland,  and  the  two  Carolinas. 
The  security  which  these  distant  and  desert  regions  pr^setited  to 
their  minds,  was  preferable  to  the  endearments  of  their  native  cli* 
mate  and  country. 

*  Here  they  exerted  themselves  i^th  adknirable  industry  and  for- 
titude, according  to  the  custom  of  those  whom  the  fervour  of  opinion 
agitates  and  stimulates,  in  subduing  the  wild  beasts,  dispersing  or  de- 
stroying pernicious  or  importunate  animals,  repressing  or  subjecting 
the  barbarous  and  savage  nations  that  inhabited  this  new  world, 
draining  ma^Bhes,  controlling  the  course  of  rivers,  clearing  forests, 
furrowing  a  virgin  soil,  and  committing  to  its  bosom  new  and  unac- 
customed seeds ;  and  thus  prepared  for  themselves  a  climate,  less 
rude  and  hostile  to  human  nature  ;  more  secure  and  more  commo- 
dious habitations  ;  more  salubrious  food,  and  a  part  of  the  conve- 
niences and  enjoyments  proper  to  civilized  life. 

*  Nor  must  it  be  understood,  that  in  departing  from  the  land  in 
which  they  were  bom,  to  seek  in  foreign  regions  a  better  condi- 
tion of  life,  they  abandoned  their  country  on  terms  of  enmity, 
dissolving  every  tie  of  early  attachment.  Far  from  this^-beside 
the  customs,  the  habits,  the  usages  and  manners  of  their  common 
country,  they  took  with  them  privileges  granted  by  the  royal  au- 
thority, whereby  their  laws  were  constituted  upon  the  model  of 
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those  of  Englaod,  and  more  or  lets  conformed  to  a  free  geTem* 
ment,  or  to  a  more  absolute  system*  according  to  the  character 
and  authority  of  the  prince  from  whom  they  emanated.  They 
were  also  modified  by  the  ioflaence  which  the  people,  by  means 
of  their  organ,  the  parhament,  were  found  to  possess.  For,  it 
then  being  the  epoch  of  those  civil  and  religious  dissentions  which 
caused  English  blood  to  flow  in  torrents,  the  changes  were  ex- 
treme and  rapid.  Each  province,  each  colony,  had  an  elective 
assembly,  which,  under  certain  limitations,  was  invested  with  the 
authority  of  parliament ;  and  a  governor,  who,  representing  the 
king  to  the  eyes  of  the  colonists,  exercised  also  a  certain  portion  of 
his  power.  To  this  was  added  the  trial  by  jury,  not  only  in  criminal 
matters,  hot  also  in  civil  causes  ;  an  institution  highly  important, 
and  corresponding  entirely  with  the  judicial  system  of  England. 

'  And,  in  point  of  religion,  the  colonists  enjoyed  even  greater  la- 
titude than  in  their  parent  country  itself;  they  had  not  preserved 
that  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  against  which  they  had  combated  so 
strenuously,  and  which  they  did  not  cease  to  abhor,  as  the  primary 
cause  of  the  long  and  perilous  expatriation  to  which  they  had  been 
constrained  to  resort.  * 

*  It  can,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise,  if  this  generation  of  men, 
not  only  had  their  minds  imbued  with  the  principles,  that  form  the 
basis  of  the  English  constitution  ;  but  even  if  they  aspired  to  a  mode 
of  government  less  rigid,  and  a  liberty  more  entire  ;  in  a  word,  if 
they  were  inflamed  with  the  fervour  which  is  naturally  kindled  in 
the  hearts  of  men  by  obstacles  which  oppose  their  religions  and  po* 
litical  opinions,  and  still  increased  by  the  privations  and  persecutions 
they  have  sofiered  on  their  account. 

*  And  how  should  this  ardour,  this  excitement  of  exasperated 
mindSf  have  been  appeased  in  the  yast  solitudes  of  America,  where 
the  amusements  of  Europe  were  unknown,  where  assiduity  in  ma« 
nnal  toils  most  have  hardened  their  bodies,  and  increased  the  aspe- 
rity of  their  characters  ?  If,  in  England,  they  had  shown  them- 
selves averse  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  how,  as  to  this, 
should  their  opinions  have  been  changed  in  America,  where  scarce- 
ly a  vestige  was  seen  of  the  royal  authority  and  splendour  ?  Where 
the  same  occupation  being  common  to  all,  that  of  cultivating  the 
earthy  must  have  created  in  all,  the  opinion  and  the  love  of  a  gene- 
ral equality  ?  They  had  encountered  exile  at  the  epoch  when  the 
war  raged  most  fiercely,  in  their  native  country,  between  the  king 
and  the  people  ;  at  the  epoch  when  the  armed  subjects  contended 
for  the  right  of  resisting  the  will  of  the  prince  when  he  usurps  their 
liberty  ;  and  even,  if  the  public  good  require  it,  of  transferring  the 
crown  from  one  head  to  another.  The  colonists  had  supported  their 
principles  ;  and  how  should  they  have  renounced  them  ?  They 
who,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  royal  authority,  and  though  still  in  the 
infancy  of  a  scarcely  yet  organized  society,  enjoyed  already,  in 
their  new  country,  a  peaceful  and  happy  life  ?  The  laws  observed, 
justice  administeredi  the  magistrates  respected,  oflences  rare  or  on- 
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kDOWB ;  penoDSy  property  and  honour,  protected  from  all  viola- 
tioa? 

*  They  believed  it  the  Qoalienable  right  of  every  British  subject, 
whether  freeman  or  freeholder,  not  to  give  his  property  without 
his  own  consent ;  that  the  house  of  commons  only,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  English  people,  had  the  right  to  grant  its  money  to  the 
crown ;  that  taxes  are  free  gifts  of  the  people  to  those  who  govern  ; 
and  that  princes  are  bound  to  exercise  their  authority,  and  employ 
the  public  treasure,  for  the  sole  benefit  and  use  of  the  community* 
These  privileges,  said  the  colonists,  we  have  brought  with  us ;  dis- 
tance, or  change  of  climate,  cannot  have  deprived  us  of  English 
prerogatives  ;  we  departed  from  the  kingdom  with  the  consent,  and 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  sovereign  authority  ;  the  right  not  to  con* 
tribute  with  our  money  without  our  own  consent,  has  been  solemnly 
recognized  by  the  government,  in  the  charters  it  has  granted  to  many 
of  the  colonies*.  It  is  for  this  purpose,  that  Assemblies  or  Courts 
have  been  established  in  each  colony  ;  and  that  they  have  been  in- 
vested with  authority  to  investigate  and  superintend  the  employment 
of  the  public  money. 

*  ^nd  how,  in  fact,  should  the  colonists  have  relinquished  such  a 
right ;  they  who  derived  their  subsistence  from  the  American  soil, 
not  given  or  granted  by  others,  but  acquired  and  possessed  by  them- 
selves ;  which  they  had  first  occupied,,  and  which  their  toils  had 
Tendered  productive  ?  Every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  in  English  Ame- 
rica, tended  to  favour  and  develop  civil  liberty  -,  every  thing  appear- 
ed to  lead  towards  national  independence. 

*  The  Americans,  for  the  most  part,  were  nqt  only  protestants,  but 
protestants  against  protestantism  itself,  and  sided  with  those  who  in 
England  are  called  dissenters ;  for  besides,  as  protestants,  not  ac- 
knowledging any  authority,  in  the  afiair  of  religion,  whose  decision, 
without  other  examination,  is  a  rule  of  faith  ;  claiming  to  be  of  them- 
selves, (by  the  light  of  natural  reason  alone)  sufficient  judges  of  reli- 
gious dogmas,  they  had  rejected  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and 
abolished  even  the  names  of  its  dignities ;  they  had.  in  shurt,  devest* 
ed  tkemtelves  oj  all  that  deference  which  man^  by  his  nature,  has  for 
the  opinions  of  those  who  fill  eminent  stations  ;  and  whose  dignities, 
wealth,  and  magnificence,  seem  to  command  respect.  The  intellects 
of  the  Americans  being,  therefore,*  perfectly  free  upon  this  topic,  they 
exercised  the  same  liberty  of  thought  upon  other  subjects  unconnect- 
ed with  religion,  and  especially  upon  the  affairs  of  government,  which 
bad  been  the  habitual  theme  of  their  conversation,  during  their  resi- 
dence in  the  mother  country.  The  colonies,  more  than  any  other 
country,  abounded  in  lavpyern^  who,  accustomed  to  the  most  subtle 
and  the  most  captious  arguments,  are  commonly,  in  a  country  govern- 
ed by  an  absolute  prince,  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  his  power, 
and  in  a  free  country,  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  liberty.  Thus 
bad  arisen,  among  the  Americans,  an  almost  universal  familiarity 
with  those  sophistical  discussions  which  appertain  to  the  professions 
of  Jaw  and  theology^  the  effect  of  which  is  often  to  generate  obstina- 
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cy  and  iniresuaiptiOD  in  the  hxxaam  niod;  A<%<$nliiiglf,  botrevcnf  lonf 
ibeir  disquisitions  upon  political  and  civil  liberty,  tbey  never  seemed 
to  tbink  tbej  bad  sifted  tbese  matters  sufficiently.' 

This  tbeiory  of  American  population  and  resistance  has  in  it 
a  boldness  and  originality,  which  seem  entirely  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  M.  Botta's  encomiasts,  and  which,  according  to 
Our  humble  conceptions,  place  it  on  the  same  shelf  with  the 
fabulous  origins  of  Greece  and  Rome*  N«ed  we  tell  any  weIN 
informed  reader,  that  the  first  peoplins  of  ttiis  country,  was  to* 
tally  unconnected  with  any  scruples  of  conscience,  or  snfferingtf 
under  them.  *  The  multitude^  who,  according  to  M.  Botta^ 
first  left  the  endearments  of  their  homes,  and  sought,  in  die*  soli- 
tudes of  American  deserts,  a  peaceful  asylum  from  a  tyrannical 
king  and  oppressive  hierarchy,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
men-^nor  did  these  migrate  *  during  the  times  of  the  liast  Stew- 
arts' and  ^  when  war  raged  between  the  prince  and  the  people^ 
— Hfior  were  they  at  all  concerned  in  disposing  of  either  the 
crowns  or  the  heads  of  kings-— nor  were  they  ^  protestants  against 
protestantism  itselP — ^nor  did  Ihey  make  their  own  laws  with- 
out acknowledging  the  supremacy,  or  awaiting  the  approbation^ 
of  the  British  government— nor  did  they  land  in  (be  north,  and 
begin  by  settling  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticotf 
and  Rhode-Island,  and  subsequently  go  on  to  plant  Vii^niil^ 
Maryland,  New- York,  &c.  Sic.  All  tbisis  ^*  such  stuff  as  dreamt 
are  made  of*'' 

The  first  emigrants  from  England,  who  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing themselves  here,  were  those  who,  in  1606,  entered  the 
Chesapeake  and  seated  themselves  on  James  river — ^men  hope- 
ing,  no  doubt,  to  better  their  condition,  but  meditating  no  per- 
manent establishment ;  bringing  with  Uiem  neither  wives  nor 
children ;  seeking  no  separate  property  in  the  soil  or  its  pro- 
ducts, and  so  far  from  being  tenacious  of  rights,  civil  or  reli- 
gious, abandoning  all, — and  virtually  and  in  tact  coming  out  the 
servants  of  an  English  corporation^  whose  object  was  gold. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  ^  the  mob  of  gentlemen'^  who  two 
years  afterwards  were  added  to  this  society,  were  much  calcu- 
lated to  enlarge  or  sublimate  its  motives  and  character.  Stidi 
has  described  them,  as  **  unruly  sparks,  packed  off  by  their 
friends,  to  avoid  worse  destinies  at  home ; — ^poor  gentlemen, 
bankrupt  tradesmen,  rakes,  libertines  and  footmen,  *£tter  to 
spoil  and  ruin  a  commonwealth,  than  to  help  to  raise  one." 

The  industry  of  such  a  population  (as  may  be  readily  conjec- 
tured) was  not  nre-eminent  in  any  respect,  and  was  occasionally 
so  deficient  and  ill  directed,  that  with  abundant  means  for  ob* 
taining  food,  they  were  frequently  on  the  point  of  starving  { 
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IMpd,  h^i  (or  the  e^rchn  of  miUtaiy  law,  would  actually  hare 
p^iiahed  witb  buoger.* 

Id  1620,  the  plan  of  strengtiiiemog  the  colony,  bj  givine  to  it 
British  convicts  and  African  negroes,  was  adopted ;  and  with 
Ahii,  the  wiser  ^^i  more  humane  policy  of  supplying  it  with 
girls,  '*  young  and  uocorrupt,''  at  the  moderate  price  of  1 50  lbs. 
of  tobacco  per  hea!^  Such  were  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
ibe  ancient  dominion — ^humble,  and  indigent,  and  lazy,  but 
Joyal  to  their  king,  and  submissive  to  the  church.  Nor  does  it 
jippear  that  there  was  any  material  alteration,  in  these  respects, 
either  of  feeling  or  opinion,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century* 

If,  from  the  cavaliers  of  the  south,  we  turn  to  the  pilgrims 
of  the  north,  we  may  %nd  a  shadow  (and  but  a  shadow;  of  re- 
femblance  in  the  portrait  which  M.  Botta  has,  without  any 
discrimination,  applied  to  both.    ^^  A  better  sort  of  emigrants,'' 
says  Gordon,  ^*  never  crossed  the  Atlantic.     They  were  a  plain, 
frugal,  induatrious,  conscientious,  loving  people.    They  have 
been  stigmatised  as  enihuMstSj  but  notning  like  enthusiasm  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  records  of  any  of  their  transactions, 
either  civil  or  ecclesiastical.''    These  emigrants  (as  is  generally 
known)  were  the  remains  of  a  small  sect,  called  Brownists, 
who,  about  the  year   1606,  quarreling  with  the  surplice,  the 
iftign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  other  important  formulm 
ol  the  national  church,  separated  from  it,  and  leaving  England, 
settled  at  Leyden,  in  Holland.     Fourteen  years  residence  in 
this  leuco-phlesmatic  region,  and  among  a  people^  cool  and 
calculating,  and  caring  less  for  controversy  than  for  commerce, 
had  so  far  enlightened  the  intellect,  or  lowered  the  tone  of 
these  separatists,  that  when,  in  1630,  they  embarked  for  Ame- 
rica, ''  they  no  longer  required,  from  those  joining  their  com- 
rouDion,  a  renunciation  of  the  church  of  England  ;''  and,  on 
the   subject  of  civil  government,  so  remote  were  their  ideas 
from  any  thing  like  democracy ^  that  their  first  act,  after  reach- 
ing the  rock  of  Plymouth,  was  to  oi^anize  themselves  into  a 
body  politic,  under  the  supremacy  ztm protection  of  the  crown. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Vimnia  colony,  their  original  number 
did  not  much  exceed  one  hundred^  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages ;  and,  in  the  ten  consecutive  years,  was  but  increased  to 
filteen  hundred.  This  accession  was  made  up  of  persons,  who, 
from  different  causes,  were  not  easy  at  home,  but  who  were 
honest  enough  to  admit,  that  their  sufferings,  on  the  score  ofre* 
ligiouj  were  not  such  as  justified  a  separation  from  the  national 
church.    "  They  prayqd,'^  says  Gordon,  '^  in  the  most  solemn 
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manner,  to  be  considered  as  brethreriy  and  desired  it  to  be  noted 
that  the  principals  and  body  of  their  company,  esteem  it  an 
honour  to  call  the  church  of  England,  mother ;  and  acknow- 
ledged, that  whatever  of  hope  and  part  thej  had  obtained  in 
the  common  salvation,  had  been  received  in  her  bosom  and 
sucked  from  her  breasts."  It  is  true,  tha(  with  more  of  levity 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  grave  and  religious  peo- 
ple, they  very  soon  united  with  the  earlier  emigrants,  in  esta- 
blishing a  nominal  democracy  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  but  this 
was  only  nominal,  as  the  government  of  each  congregation,  vir- 
tually resided,  not  in  its  members  generally,  but  m  its  minister 
and  elders,  who,  like  other  potentates,  soon  abused  their  autho*- 
rity,  and  showed  that  liberty  of  conscience,  in  matters  of  religion, 
was  not  among  the  rights  of  man,  whioi  they  deemed  essen- 
tial to  human  happiness.  In  1631,  they  enacted,  that  ^^  for 
time  to  come,  no  man  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
their  body  politic,  who  was  not  a  member  of  some  of  the 
churches  within  their  limits ;"  and  again :  that  ^^  none  should 
share  in  the  civil  administration,  who  were  not  in  church  com- 
munion ;"  and,  lastly,  that  *^  no  church  should  be  tolerated 
among  them,  which  had  not  the  approbation  of  the  magistrates 
and  elders  of  the  majority  of  all  the  churches."  On  other 
points,  the  notions  of  these  ^  subtle  doctors'  were  equally  ex- 
traordinary ;  for  in  their  code  of  laws,  while  forgery  escaped 
with  a  moderate  fine,  fornication  was  punished  by  whipping, 
and  adultery  by  death !  The  magistrates  and  general  court, 
judged  and  punished  summarily,  without  a  jury,  and  according 
to  discretion ;  and  it  was  not  till  1637,  that  they  enacted,  that 
<'  no  trial  for  life  or  banishment,  should  be  sustained,  but  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  freemen."  Nor  (when  the  civil  war 
took  place)  did  ihehx political  leanings  escape  the  imputation  of 
insincerity  or  inconsistency ;  for,  though  they  affiiliated  with 
the  commonwealth-men  of  the  day,  they  showed  a  still  stronger 
attachment  to  the  usurper.  Such  were  the  high  and  well-re- 
gulated notions  of  the  pilgrims ! 

An  examination  of  the  origin  of  other  provinces,  leads  to 
similar  conclusions  :  Rhode-Island  and  Connecticut  were  mere 
off-sets  from  Salem  and  Plymouth;  and  the  colonization  of 
New-Hampshire,  began  (as  all  know)  in  motives  not  more  ex- 
alted or  spiritual,  tlian  those  of  catching  cod-fish  and  badgers. 
New- York,  New-Jersey  and  Delaware,  were  first  occupied  by 
Dutchmen  and  Swedes,  who  aimed  only  at  trading  establish^ 
ments  ;  with  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  cases  of  conscience^ 
and  maxims  of  government,  had  very  little  concern.  The  set- 
tlement of  Maryland  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
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Baltimore,  seven  years  before  those  ciril  wars,  which,  accord-^ 
iog  to  M.  Botta,  were  ^  la  mire  de  tous :'  and  about  the  year 
1640,  these  liberales^  to  show  their  progress  in  moral,  religious, 
and  political  truth,  enacted,  that  '^  no  one  who  was  faithful  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Proprietary,  should  be  molested  in  respect 
of  his  religion,  or  be  compelled  to  believe^  or  to  exercise,  any 
other  religion.^'  It  was  not  till  1683,  that  the  colonization  of 
Pennsylvania  began,  and  by  adventurers  so  little  hostile  to  kings 
in  general,  or  to  the  Stewart  family  in  particular,  that,  for  se- 
veral years  after  the  revolution,  their  laws  were  administered 
in  the  name  of  James  IL  The  population  of  the  Carolinas 
(if  the  professions  of  a  charter  may  be  credited)  had  a  mor^ 
generous  character,  and  one  intimately  connected  with  reli- 
gious feelings,  but  totally  different  from  the  kind  of  enthusi- 
asm imagined  by  M.  Botta.  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Duke  of 
Albermarle,  Lord  Craven,  &c.  &c.  ^'  moved  by  christian  tender" 
fussfor  the  souls  of  the  heathens, ^^  sought  and  obtained  a  pa- 
tent, for  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  31st  and  36th  de- 
grees of  north  latitude.  Means  were,  accordingly,  employed 
to  give  christian  neighbours  to  the  red  men  of  the  foresj^i  but 
these  not  bein^  found  ^^  as  plenty  as  blackberries^' — ^it  was 
thought  advisable  to  call  to  the  aid  of  benevolence  some  new 
and  more  efficient  principle,  which,  by  its  necessary  operation, 
would  more  certamly  and  rapidly  accomplish  the  object  iq 
view.  An  assembly  was,  accordingly,  convoked  and  signalized, 
by  ^'  an  act  prohibiting,  for  five  years,  all  prosecution  for  anr 
debt  contracted  out  of  the  limits  of  the  province ;  and  cancel- 
ling all  powers  of  attorney  granted  for  collecting  the  same." 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  under  this  provision,  the  missionO' 
Ties  multiplied  rapidly,  and  soon  spread  themselves  over  the 
two  Carohnas. 

These  facts  give  little,  if  any,  support  to  M •  Botta's  creed, 
on  the  subject  of  American  population^  nor,  in  our  opinion, 
will  those  we  are  about  to  offer,  be  more  favourable  to  the 
views  he  has  given  of  American  resistance  ; — which,  according 
to  him,  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  any  actual  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  country,  as  of  the  distance  and  abstrac- 
tion of  the  colonists ;  their  labours,  solitude,  and  want  of 
CMnusements  ;  their  preconceived  and  speculative  notions,  with 
regard  to  government  in  the  abstract ;  dieir  high  religious  tem- 
perament, bordering  at  least  on  enthusiasm,  and,  lastly,  that 
jealous,  contentious,  and  pertinacious  character,  which  all  these 
causes  combined  could  not  fail  to  generate. 

*  During  a  century,'  says  M.  Botta,  *  the  British  government  ha4 
prudently  avoided  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  colonists  ;  witb 
Voh.  llh  34 
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parental  solicitude  it  had  protected  and  enoouraged  them  when  ia 
9  ^ate  of  iQ&ncf ;  and  regulating,  afterwards,  hy  Judicious  laws^ 
^beir  commerce  with  the  mother  couiitr7,  and  with  foreign  nations,  it 
l^js^d  conducted  them  to  their  present  prosperous  and  flourishing  con- 
dition. In  effect^  in  times  immediately  following  the  foundation  of 
the  colonies,  England,  as  a  tender  mother  who  defends  her  own  chil* 
dren,  bad  lent  them  the  succour  of  her  troops  and  her  ships,  against 
t)ie  attacks  of  the  savage  tribes,  and  against  the  encroachments  of 
other  powers  ;  she  granted  immunities  and  privileges  to  Europeans, 
^bo  were  disposed  to  establish  themselves  in  these  new  countries  ; 
she  supplied  her  colonists  at  the  most  moderate  prices,  with  cloths, 
stuffs,  linens,  and  all  necessary  instruments,  as  well  for  their  defence 
against  enemies,  as  for  the  exercise  of  useful  professions  in  time  of 
peace,  and  especially  such  as  were  required  for  clearing  the  lands 
and  the  labours  of  agriculture.  The  English  merchants  also  assisted 
them  with  their  rich  capitals,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  engage  in 
•nterprizes  of  great  importance,  such  as  the  construction  of  ships, 
the  draining  of  marshes,  the  diking  of  rivers,  the  cutting  of  forests, 
the  establishing  of  new  plantations,  and  other  similar  works  ;  and  in 
exchange  for  so  many  advantages,  and  rather  as  a  necessary  conse* 
quence  of  the  act  of  navigation  than  as  a  fiscal  restriction,  and  pe- 
culiar to  commerce,  England  only  required  the  colonists  to  fumisk 
her  with  the  things  she  wanted,  on  condition  of  receiving,  in  return, 
those  in  which  she  abounded,  and  of  which  they  had  need.^ 

L^t  lu  now  s^e  bow  the  colonies  were  afiected  by  thia  kind- 
ijes^  and  protection  of  a  bundred  years* 

*  It  should  not  be  omitted,'  says  M.  Botta,  <  that  even  the  com* 
positions  of  society  in  these  English  colonies,  rendered  the  inhabit* 
ants  averse  to  every  species  o(  superiority,  and  inclined  them  to 
liberty.  Here  was  but  one  class  of  men  ;  the  mediocrity  of  their  condi* 
tion  tempted  not  the  rich  and  the  powerful  of  Europe  to  visit  thei^ 
shores ;  opulence  and  hereditary  honours  were  unknown  amopg 
tbem ;  whence  no  vestige  remained  of  feudal  servitude.  From 
these  causes  resulted  a  general  opinion,  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
equal ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  America  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  persuade  themselves  that  they  owed  their  lands  and  their  civil 
rights  to  the  munificence  of  princes.  Few  among  them  had  beard 
mention  of  magna  charta,  and  those  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
bistory  of  that  important  period  of  the  English  revolution  in  which 
this  compact  was  confirmed,  considered  it  rather  a  solemn  recogm* 
tion  by  the  king  of  England,  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  any 
concession.  As  they  reforred  to  heaven  the  protection  which  had 
conducted  them,  through  so  many  perils,  to  a  land  where,  at  length, 
they  had  found  that  repose,  which  in  their  ancient  country  tfaejr 
had  sought  in  vain ;  and  as  they  owed  to  its  beneficence  the  harveslii 
of  their  exuberant  fields,  the  only  and  the  genuine  source  of  thcjr 
riches ;  so,  not  from  the  concessions  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
but  from  the  bounty  and  infinite  clemency  of  the  king  of  the  uoi* 


irf My  did  they  defif e  eTeijr  right :  these  opinioht,  m  the  mlDds  eC 
a  leligious  and  thoughtful  people^  were  likelj  to  hare  deep  and  te« 
naoious  roots. 

*  Finding  all  his  eojoyments  in  rural  life,  (he  colonist  salr  spriog 

XgrofVy  prosper,  and  arrive  at  maturity,  under  his  own  eyes,  and 
n  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  all  things  necessary  to  the  life 
•f  man  ;  be  feit  himself  free  from  all  subjection,  from  all  depend^ 
ence  :  and  individual  liberty  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  civil  inde- 
pendence. Living  dispersed,  mutual  affection  was  increased  be« 
tween  the  members  of  the  same  family  ;  and  finding  happiness  kl 
the  domestic  oirde',  they  had  no  temptation  to  seek  diversion  in  the 
resorts  of  idleness,  where  men  too  often  contract  the  vices  which 
terminate  in  dependence  and  habits  of  servility. 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  colonists  being  proprietors  and  cultiva^ 

tort  of  land,  lived  Codtinually  upon  their  fsirms ;  merchants,  arttfictfrs, 

Mid  mecbaniest  composed  scarcely  a  fifth  part  of  the  total  popular 

.iion.    Cultivators  of  the  earth  depend  only  on  Providence  and  their 

own  industry,  while  the  artisan,  on  the  contrary,  to  render  himself 
agreeable  to  the  consumers,  is  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  deference  td 
their  caprices.  It  resulted  from  the  great  superiority  of  the  first 
class,  that  the  colonies  abounded  in  men  of  independent  minds,  who« 
knowing  no  insurmountable  obstacles  but  those  presented  by  the 
very  nature  of  things,  could  not  fail  to  resent  with  aniitiation,  and  Op- 
pose with  indignant  energy,  every  curb  which  human  authority  might 
attempt  to  impose. 

*  The  love  of  the  sovereign,  and  their  ancient  country,  which  th« 
first  colonists  might  have  retained  in  their  new  establishment,  gradlH 
ally  diminished  in  the  hearts  of  their  descendants,  as  successive  gene-' 
rations  removed  them  ftirther  from  the  original  stock  ;  and  when  the 
revolution  commenced,  of  which  we  purpose  to  write  the  history,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies  were,  in  general,  but  (he  tbirdi 
fourth^  and  even  the  fifth  generation  from  the  original  colonists,  whd 
had  left  England  to  establish  themselves  in  the  new  regions  of  Am^* 
rica.  At  such  a  distance,  the  affections  of  consanguinity  becantf 
feeble,  or  extinct ;  and  the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors  lived 
more  in  their  memories,  than  in  their  hearts. 

<  Commerce,  which  has  the  power  to  unite  and  conciliate  a  so#t  of 
friendship  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  distant  countries,  was 
not,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  colonies,  so  active  as  to  produce  these 
effects  between  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  America.  The 
greater  part  of  the  colonists  had  heard  nothing  of  Great-Britain,  fjc- 
cepting  that  it  was  a  distant  kingdom,  from  which  their  ancestors  had 
lieen  barbarously  expelled,  or  hunted  away,  as  they  had  been  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  the  deserts  and  forests  of  wild  America,  inhabited 
only  by  savage  men,  or  prowling  beasts,  or  venomous  and  horrible 
serpents. 

*  The  distance  of  government  diminishes  its  force ;  either  because, 
in  the  absence  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  throne^  mem 
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jield  obedience  only  to  its  power,  unsupported  bj  the  influence  of 
illusion  and  respect ;  or,  because  the  agents  of  authority  In  distant 
countries,  exercising  a  larger  discretion  in  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
inspire  the  people  governed  with  greater  hope  of  being  able  to 
escape  their  restraints. 

*  What  idea  must  we  then  form  of  the  force  which  the  British  go* 
▼ernment  could  exercise  in  the  new  world,when  it  is  considered  that 
the  two  countries  being  separated  by  an  ocean  three  thousand  miles 
in  breadth,  entire  months  sometimes  transpired  between  the  date  of 
an  order  and  its  execution  ? 

*  Let  it  be  added,  also,  that  except  in  cases  of  war,  standing  ar« 
mies,  the  powerful  engine  of  coercion,  were  very  feeble  in  England, 
and  much  more  feeble  still  in  America :  their  existence  even  was  con- 
trary to  law. 

*  As  to  the  provinces  of  the  southi  the  land  being  there  more  fer« 
tile,  and  the  colonists  consequently  enjoying  greater  affluence,  they 
could  pretend  to  a  more  ample  liberty,  and  discover  less  defer- 
ence  for  opinions  which  differed  from  their  own.  Nor  should  it'be 
imagined,  that  the  happy  fate  they  enjoyed,  had  enervated  their 
minds  or  impaired  their  courage.  Living  continually  on  their  plan- 
tations, far  from  the  luxury  and  seductions  of  cities,  frugal  and  mode- 
rate in  all  their  desires,  it  is  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  great 
abundance  of  things  necessary  to  life,  rendered  their  bodies  more 
vigorous  and  their  minds  more  impatient  of  all  subjection. 

*  In  these  provinces  also,  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  which  was  in 
use,  seemed,  however  strange  the  assertion  may  appear,  to  have  in- 
creased the  love  of  liberty  among  the  white  population.  Having 
continually  before  their  eyes  the  living  picture  of  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  man  reduced  to  slavery,  they  could  better  appreciate  the 
liberty  they  enjoyed.  This  liberty  they  considered  not  merely  as  a 
right,  but  as  a  franchise  and  privilege.  As  it  is  usual  for  men,  when 
their  own  interests  and  passions  are  concerned,  to  judge  partially , 
and  incon;siderately,  the  colonists  supported  impatiently  the  superi- 
ority of  the  British  government.  They  considered  its  pretensions  as 
tenaing  lo  reduce  them  to  a  state  little  different  from  that  of  their 
own  slaves  ;  thus  detesting  for  themselves,  what  they  found  conve- 
nient to  exercise  upon  others.' 

Motives  to  independence,  thus  active  and  unchangeable—- 
laid  in  the  very  foundations  of  society,  and  growing  up  with  it ; 
incorporated,  with  modes  of  living ;  habits  of  industry ;  views  of 
gain;  circumstances  of  place;  sentiments  of  religion ;  recollec- 
tions of  injuries,  and  a  dread  of  slavery,  inspired,  as  w.e  are  told, 
by  the  habitual  sight  of  their  own  injustice,  could  not  fail  either 
to  find  or  to  make  an  occasion,  on  which  to  break  asunder  all 
the  cords  that  had  hitherto  bound  them  to  the  mother  country. 
And  hence  it  is,  (according  to  our  historian,)  that  when  Great- 
Britain,  in  a  spirit  of  peace  or  of  policy,  bad  retired  from  the 


lii|jhjiroiind  of  direct  taxation,  taken  in  1764,  the  colonists  saWi 
or  afiected  to  see,  in  that  movement,  only  new  reasons  for  mul- 
tipijing  and  extending  their  pretensions,  and  for  eventualljr 
giving  to  the  controversy  all  the  temper  and  forms  of  an  irre- 
claimable rebellion. 

How  different  are  the  views  taken  of  this  subject,  in  both  it$ 
branches,(the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  colonies,) 
by  Mr.  Walsh  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall.     The  former  has 
recently,  and,  we  think,  conclusively  shown,  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  colonies  was  the  signal  for  British  jealousy  and  oppres- 
sion ;  that  attempts  were  incessantly  made  to  destroy  their 
charters;  that  the  press  busied  itself  in   undermining   their 
rights,  and  undervaluing  their  character ;  and  that  the  servants 
of  the  crown,  civil  and  military,  were  unwearied  in  demanding 
against  them  a  more  rigorous  monopoly,  and  more  degrading 
subjection.*    Nor  is  Mr.  Marshall  less  full,  or  clear,  on  the 
other  point    ^  At  no  period  of  time,"  says  he,  ^'  was  the  at- 
tachment of  the  colonists  to  the  mother  country  more  strong 
or  more  general,  than  in  1763,  when  the  definitive  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain^ 
were  signed.    The  war  just  concluded,  had  deeply  interested 
every  part  of  the  continent.     Every  colony  bad  been  engaged 
in  it,  and  every  colony  had  felt  its  ravages.     The  part  taken  in 
it  by  Indian  auxiliaries,  had  greatly  increased  its  horrors,  and 
had  added  to  the  joy  produced  in  every  bosom  by  its  success- 
ful termination.     The  union  of  that  vast  tract  of  country  which 
extends  from  the  .Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  north  pole,  was  deemed  a  certain  guarantee 
of  future  peace,  and  an  effectual  security  against  the  return  of 
those  bloody  scenes,  from  the  sufferings  of  which,  no  condition 
g{  life  could  afford  an  exemption.     This  state  of  things,  so 
long  and  so  anxiously  wished  for  by  British  America,  had,  at 
length,  been  effected  by  the  union  of  British  and  American 
valour.     They  had  co-operated  in  the  same  service  ;  their 
blood  had  mingled  on  the  same  plains,  and  the  object  pursued 
was  common  to  both  people.     While  the  British  nation  was 
endeared  to  the  American  heart  by  this  community  of  danger 
and  identity  of  interest,  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war 
had  exalted  to  enthusiasm  their  admiration  of  British  valour. 
They  were  proud  of  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  and  gloried  in  their 
descent  from  Englishmen.  Nor  was  this  sentiment  of  admiration 
confined  to  the  military  character  of  the  nation  ;  a  full  portion 
of  it  was  bestowed  on  their  political  institutions.^' 

*  Pa^e  4.  sec.  1.  of  Wabh't  Appeal. 
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Even  after  the  sword  had  keen  drawn^  iad  flie  Uocid  of  th^ 
parties  had  flowed  at  Leiinglon  and  Breeds'  hiU^  these  setiln 
nents  continued  unchanged  cm  the  part  of  the  colonies.  ^^  W^ 
believe,"  they  said,  ^'  that  Ihem  is  yet  much  Tirtae,  much  jus* 
tice,  much  public  spirit  in  the  English  nation,  and  to  tfiese  Wd 
make  our  appeal.  You  haye  been  tcrid,  <hat  we  are  seditious, 
impatient  of  government,  ahd  desirous  of  independency.  B^ 
assured,  that  these,  areo^et  facts,  but  caldmnies.  Permit  m  td 
be  as  free  as  yourselves,  and  we  shall  ever  esteem  a  Union  with 

iou  our  greatest  glory,  our  greatest  happiness.  We  shall  evef 
e  happy  to  contribute  all  m  our  power  to  the  welfare  of  thd 
empire — ^your  enemies  will  be  our*s-^your  interests  our  own* 
We  ask  but  for  peace,  liberty  and  safety.  We  wish  not  a  di* 
minution  of  the  prer^ative,  nor  do  we  solicit  any  new  right 
for  ourselves.  The  royal  autiiority  over  us,  and  our  conaenott 
with  Great  Britain,  we  shall  carefully  and  zealously  endeavout 
to  maintain.''  These  were  declarations  that  could  not  deceive ; 
ihey  came  warm  from  the  hearts  of  a  whole  people,  driven  to 
choose  between  vassalage  and  resistance ;  and  whose  first  and 
earnest  appeals  were  made  to  the  justice  of  a  monarch,  who 
would  not  hear,  and  to  the  interests  of  a  nation  rendered  ob«- 
durate  by  pride,  jealousy  and  folly.  Such  was  not,  however, 
the  estimate  put  upon  them  by  our  historiaiw--'for  he  does  more 
than  insinuate,  that  they  were  a  compound  of  artifice  and  by* 
pocrisv ;  pious  frauds  to  delude  British  subjects  ;  '  mere  pre« 
texts  for  ulterior  resolutions.'* 

In  presenting  this  view  of  M.  Botta's  introduction,  we  ar^ 
actuated,  not  by  any  desire  to  degrade  either  the  author  or  th^ 
work,  but  merely  to  rescue  this  first  page  of  American  history 
from  misrepresentation,  and,  in  particular,  to  show,  that  con- 
formably to  the  professions  of  public  bodies,  often  and  solemnly 
made,  there  was  no  premtditated  plan  of  independence ;  and 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  speculative  opinions  of  some 
^  subtle  doctors,'  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  majority  of 
Congress,  were  cordially  and  zealously  attached  to  the  toother 
country. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  body  of  the  work — ^to  those  military 
details  which  most  directly  connect  themselves  with  the  great 
event  of  the  revolution,  and  of  which  we  shall  select  enough  to 
give  to  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  accuracy  of  the  histonan. 

After  describing  the  peninsula  of  Boston,  and  those  of 
Charlestown  and  Dorchester,  and  suggesting  the  military  re- 

*  See  Libro  4to.  Toxno  Imo.  p.  291, 392. 


VitkHM  Afiie  pifttev  betr  to  each  other,  he  proceeds  to  portray 
tjbe  hasHle  armies  l^j  which  they  were  occupied : 

*  The  number  and  quality  of  the  Qombatants,'  saya  be»  '  their 

Spinipns,  their  military  science,  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
ons,  created  a  great  difference  in  their  condition*  The  Americans 
w»re  much  superior  in  number ;  but  thi9  number  was  subject  to  con* 
tinual  yariations ;  for  that  severe  discipline,  without  which  neither 
order  nor  stability  can  exist  in  armies,  not  being  as  yet  introduced 
among  them,  the  soldiers  joined  or  left  their  colours,  as  best  suited 
their  mcliqations ;  and  fresh  bands  of  volunteers  were  daily  arriving, 
to  take  the  place  of  those  who  had  left  the  camp.  They  had  every 
kind  of  food  in  great  abundance,  and  especially  vegetables,  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  health  of  tropjps.  But  their  arms  were  far  from  beinf 
sufficient.  They  had,  in  all,  but  sixteen  field-pieces,  six  of  which^ 
at  the  very  utmost,  were  in  a  serviceable  state.  Their  brass  pieces^ 
which  were  few,  were  of  the  smallest  caliber.  They  had,  however^ 
some  heavy  iron  cannon,  with  three  or  four  mortars  and  howitzers, 
and  a  scanty  provision  of  balls  and  bombs.  But  of  powder,  they 
were  almost  totally  destitute  ;  for,  upon  inspecting  the  magazines, 
only  eighty-two  half-barrels  of  it  were  found.  A  certain  quantity, 
it  is  true,  might  have  been  procured  in  the  neighbouring  provinces ; 
but  this  feeble  resource  would  soon  be  exhausted.  Muskets  were  in 
abundance  ;  but  they  were  all  of  different  calibers,  each  man  having 
brought  his  own.  They  were  admirably  skilled  in  the  use  of  this 
weapon,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  the  service  of  light  troops 
and  skirmishing  parties  ;  but  in  regular  battle  they  would  have  made 
but  an  indifferent  figure.  They  had  no  uniforms,  and  no  magazine* 
stocked  with  provisions ;  they  lived,  from  day  to  day,  without  ta« 
king  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  but  in  these  first  moments,  the  zeal  of 
the  neighbouring  country  people  suffered  them  to  want  for  nothing. 
They  had  no  coined  money,  or  very  little ;  but  they  had  bills  of 
credit,  which,  at  this  epoch,  were  current  at  equal  value  with  gold* 
The  officers  wanted  due  instruction,  excepting  those  few  who  had 
served  in  the  preceding  wars*  They  were  not  even  known  by  their 
spldicrs ;  for,  the  organization  of  the  several  corps,  not  being  yet 
completed,  the  changes  in  them  were  continual.  Orders  were  ill 
executed ;  every  one  wished  to  command  and  to  do  according  to  his 
own  fancy ;  few  deigned  to  obey.  But  all  these  defects  were  com- 
pensated by  the  determined  spirit  of  their  minds ;  by  the  zeal  of 
party ;  the  profound  persuasion,  in  all,  of  the  justice  of  their  cause ; 
the  exhortations  of  their  chiefs,  and  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  who 
neglected  no  means  of  daily  exciting  the  people,  already  enthusiasti- 
cally inclined  to  signalize  their  firmness  and  valour  in  an  enterprise, 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  of  all  the  benevolent  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

*  As  to  the  British  troops,  they  were  abundantly  provided  with  all 
things  necessary  to  enter  the  field :  their  arsenals  were  glutted  with 
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of  rznom  caliber ;  excellent  imidttCs,  powder,  and  armsof 
ererjT  denomiDation.  The  soldiers  were  all  petfectlj  exercised^ 
and  accustomed  to  fiaitigaes  and  dangers  ;  thej  bad  long  been  taogfat 
tbe  difiicalt  art — so  essential  in  war — to  obey.  Their  mindi  were 
fttll  of  tbe  recollection  of  tbe  acbicTements  bj  which  thej  bad  dis- 
tingnisbed  tbemselres  at  Tarioos  times,  in  tbe  serrice  of  their  countijp 
while  combating  against  tbe  most  warlike  nations  of  tbe  world.  A 
particular  motire  added  greatly  to  tbe  martial  resolution  of  this  anuT 
— ^the  reflection  that  ihey  were  to  combat  under  tbe  royal  standard, 
which  is  nsuallj  a  powerful  incentive  to  military  honour.  Tbe  En- 
glish, moreover,  considered  the  enemies  they  were  about  to  encoun- 
ter, in  tbe  light  of  rebels,  a  name  that  inflamed  them  with  an  animo- 
sity more  intense  than  simple  courage.  They  panted  to  avenge 
tiiemselves  for  the  affront  at  Lexington ;  they  could  by  no  means 
admit,  that  these  Americans  were  able  to  resist  them  ;  they  persist- 
ed in  viewing  them  as  cowards,  who  were  indebted,  for  their  success 
at  Lexington,  exclusively  to  their  numbers,  and  tbe  advantage  of 
ground.  They  were  persuaded,  that  in  tbe  first  serious  action,  in 
the  first  regular  battle,  tbe  colonists  would  not  dare  to  wait  their  ap- 
proach. But,  until  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  expected  from 
England,  prudence  exacted  a  circumspect  conduct  towards  the  Ame- 
ricans, whose  forces  were  more  than  threefold  their  own  in  number. 

*  These  having  at  length  arrived,  the  English  generals  deliberated 
maturely  upon  the  most  expedient  mode  of  extricating  themselves 
from  their  difficult  position,  and  obtaining  a  wider  command  of  tbe 
country.  Two  ways  were  suggested  of  issuing  from  tbe  city  :  one 
to  sally  out  from  the  Neck,  and  attack  the  American  entrenchments 
at  Roxbury ;  and  having  forced  them,  to  scour  tbe  country  on  tbe 
tide  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  :  tbe  other,  to  pass  the  ferry  of  Charles - 
town,  traverse  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  issue  by  the  Isthmus,  and 
dislodge  the  enemy  who  occupied  tbe  heights  between  Willis  creek 
and  Mystic  river ;  and  then  develop  in  tbe  direction  of  Worcester. 

*  General  Gage  had  for  some  time  been  decided  to  attempt  tbe  first 
of  these  alternatives.  He  calculated,  that  in  case  of  a  repulse,  the 
fortifications  on  Boston  Neck  would  secure  bis  retreat.  Tbe  Ameri- 
cans having  been  apprized  of  this  intention  on  the  very  day  appointed 
for  its  execution,  stood  upon  tbe  alert.  Whether  from  this  cause,  or 
from  some  other,  the  Enelish  general  altered  bis  .resolution,  and  nei- 
ther marched  out  on  the  day  which  had  been  fixed,  nor  on  that  which 
followed  it.  Of  this  delay  tbe  provincials  availed  themselves,  by 
strengthening  their  intrenchments  with  parapets  and  palisades. 
They  also  concentrated  their  artillery,  and  reinforced  this  part  of  the 
army  with  all  the  militia  of  the  adjacent  country.  All  these  disposi- 
tions were  made  with  so  much  intelligence,  that  the  English  could  no 
longer  attempt  an  attack  on  this  point,  without  exposing  tbemnelves  to- 
manifest  peril.  Accordingly,  they  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  it,  and 
directed  their  views  towards  the  peninsula  and  neck  of  Charlestown. 
Of  this  also  the  American  generals  had  immediate  notice,  and  re« 


tolved  to  exert  tbeir  most  strenuous  endearours  to  defeat  this  new  pro« 
ject  of  the  enemjp.  Nothing  teas  better  suited  to  such  a  purpose, 
than  to  fortifj  diligently  the  heights  of  Bunker's  hill,  which  com* 
manded  the  entrance  and  the  issue  of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown. 
Orders  were  therefore  given  to  CoL  William  Prescott,  to  occupy  these 
with  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  men,  and  to  intrench  himself  there, 
by  the  rules  of  art.  But  here,  an  error  was  committed  which  placed 
the  garrison  of  Boston  in  very  imminent  danger,  and  reduced  the 
two  parties  to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  action  immediately.  De* 
ceived  by  the  resemblance  of  name,  or  from  some  other  motive.  Col* 
Prescott,  instead  of  repairing  to  Bunker's  hill,  and  fortifying  himself 
there,  advanced  farther  on  the  peninsula,  and  commenced  his  in* 
trenchments  on  Breed's  hill,  another  eminence,  which  overlooks 
Charlestown,  and  is  situated  towards  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
nearer  to  Boston.  The  works  were  pushed  with  so  much  aHour,  that 
the  following  morning  by  day  break,  the  Americans  had  already  con- 
structed a  square  redoubt,  capable  of  affording  them  some  shelter 
from  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  labour  had  been  conducted  with  such 
silence,  that  the  English  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  passing.  It 
Was  about  four  in  the  morning,  when  the.  captain  of  a  ship  of  war 
first  perceived  it,  and  began  an  attack  with  his  artillery.  The  re*> 
port  of  the  cannon  attracted  a  multitude  of  spectators  to  the  shore. 

The  English  generals  doubted  the  testimony  of  their  senses. 
Meanwhile,  the  thing  appeared  too  important,  not  to  endeavour  to 
dislodge  the  provincials,  or  at  least  to  prevent  them  from  completing 
the  fortifications  they  had  begun  :  for,  as  the  height  of  Breed's  hill 
commands  Boston,  the  city  was  no  longer  tenable,  if  the  Americans 
were  permitted  to  erect  a  battery  upon  this  eminence.  The  English 
therefore  opened  a  general  fire  of  the  artillery  of  the  city,  of  the  fleet, 
and  of  the  floating  batteries,  stationed  around  the  peninsula  of  Bos- 
ton, and  a  tempest  of  bombs  and  balls  hailed  upon  the  works  oi  the 
Americans.  They  were  especially  incommoded  by  the  fire  of  a  bat- 
tery, planted  upon  an  eminence  named  Cop's  hill,  which,  situated 
within  the  city,  forms  a  species  of  tower,  in  front  of  Breed's  hill. 
But  all  this  was  without  efliect.  The  Americans  continued  to  vfork 
the  whole  day  with  unshaken  constancy ;  and  towards  night,  they 
had  already  much  advanced  a  retrenchment  which  descended  from 
the  redoubt  to  the  loot  of  the  hill,  and  almost  to  the  bank  of  Mystic 
river.  The  fury  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  it  is  true,  prevented  them 
from  perfecting  their  plans. 

*•  In  this  conjuncture,  there  remained  no  other  hope  for  the  British 
generals,  but  in  attempting  an  assault,  to  drive  the  Americans,  by 
dint  of  force,  from  this  formidable  position.  This  resolution  was 
taken  without  hesitation ;  and  was  followed,  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  by  the 
action  of  Breed's  hill,  known  also  by  the  name  of  Bunker*s  hill ; 
much  renowned  lor  the  intrepidity,  (not  to  say  liie  temerity,}  of  the 
two  parties,  for  the  number  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  for  the  ef- 
fect it  produced  upon  the  opinions  of  men,  in  regard  to  the  valour  ot 
the  Americans,  and  the  probable  issue  of  the  war. 

*  The  right  wing  of  the  Americans  was  flanked  by  the  houses  of 
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Charlestown  (which  it  occupied)  on  one  extremity,  and  defended  on 
the  other  bj  the  redoubt  erected  upon  Breed's  hill.  The  centre  and 
th^  left  wing  formed  themselves  behind  the  intrenchment,  which, 
following  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  extended  towards,  but  without 
reaching,  Mystic  river.  The  American  officers  having  reflected,  that 
the  weakest  part  of  their  position  was  precisely  this  extremity,  (for 
the  intrenchment  not  extending  to  the  river,  and  the  land  here  being 
smooth  and  easy,  there  was  danger  of  being  turned  and  attacked  in 
the  rear,)  they  determined  to  obstruct  this  passage  by  two  parallel 
palisades,  and  to  fill  up  with  herbage  the  interval  between  them. 
The  troops  of  Massachusets  occupied  Charlestown,  the  redoubt  and  a 
part  of  the  intrenchment,  and  those  of  Connecticut  commanded  by 
Captain  Knolten,  and  those  of  New-Hampshire  under  Col.  Starke, 
the  remaining  part  of  that  work.  A  few  moments  before  the  action 
commenced,  Doctor  Warren,  who  had  been  just  appointed  a  general 
officer,  a  person  of  great  authority  and  a  zealous  patriot,  arrived  with 
some  reinforcements,  and  General  Pomeroy  made  his  appearance  at 
the  same  time.  The  first  joined  the  troops  of  his  own  province, 
Massachusetts  ;  the  second  took  command  of  those  from  Connecticut. 
General  Putnam  directed  in  chief,  and  held  himself  ready  to  repair 
to  any  point  where  his  presence  should  be  most  wanted.*  The  Ame- 
ricans had  no  cavalry  :  that  which  was  expected  from  the  southern 
provinces  had  not  yet  arrived.  Their  artillery,  without  being  very 
numerous,. was  nevertheless  competent.  They  wanted  not  for  mus- 
kets; but  the  greater  part  were  without  bayonets.  Their  sharp- 
shooters, for  want  of  rifles,  were  obliged  to  use  common  fire-locks,  but 
as  marksmen,  they  had  no  equals.  Such  were  the  means  of  the  Ame- 
ricans ;  but  their  confidence  was  great,  and  they  were  all  impatient 
for  the  signal  of  battle. 

'  Between  mid-day  and  one  o^clock,  the  heat  being  intense,  all  was 
in  motion  in  the  British  camp.  A  multitude  of  sloops  and  boats,  fill- 
ed with  soldiers,  left  the  shore  of  Boston,  and  stood  for  Charlestown  : 
they  landed  at  Moreton's  point,  without  meeting  resistance  ;  as  the 
ships  of  war  and  armed  vessels  eflectually  protected  the  debarkation 
with  the  fire  of  their  artillery,  which  forced  the  enemy  to  keep  within 
his  entrenchments.  This  corps  consisted  of  ten  companies  of  gre- 
nadiers, as  many  of  light  infantry,  and  artillery  in  proportion,  the 
whole  under  the  command  of  major-general  Howe  and  brigadier-ge- 
neral Pigot.  The  troops,  on  landing,  began  to  display,  the  light  in- 
fantry upon  the  right,  the  grenadiers  upon  the  leA ;  but  having  ob- 
served the  strength  of  the  position,  and  the  good  countenance  of  the 
Americans,  General  Howe  made  a  halt,  and  called  a  reinforce- 
ment. 

*  The  English  now  formed  themselves  in  two  columns.  Their  plan 

*  The  doubts  attempted  to  be  excited  by  Gen.  Dearborn  of  the  courage 
of  Gen.  Putnam,  and  bis  agency  in  this  combat,  are  entirety  put  down  by 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Daniel  Putnam  of  Coonecticut  The  two  letters  of 
Messrs.  Groerenor  and  Trumbull  not  only  show  that  Gen  Putnam  was  in 
Jtbe  engagement,  but  that  he  was  adwe  and  commanding. 
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uras,  that  the  left  wing,  under  General  Pigot,  should  attack  the  rebels 
in  Charlestown  ;  while  the  centre  assaulted  the  redoubt,  and  the  right 
wing,  consisting  of  light  infantry,  should  force  the  passage  near  the 
river  Mystic,  and  attack  the  Americans  in  flank  and  rear ;  which  would 
have  given  the  English  a  complete  victory.  It  appears,  also,  that 
General  Gage  had  formed  the  design  of  setting  fire  to  Charlestown, 
when  evacuated  by  tbe  enemy,  in  order  that  the  corps,  destined  to 
assail  the  redoubt,  should,  under  the  protection  of  tbe  flame  and 
smoke,  be  less  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  provincials. 

<  The  dispositions  having  all  been  completed,  the  English  put 
themselves  in  motion.  The  provincials,  that  were  stationed  to  de* 
fend  Charlestown,  fearing  tbat  tbe  assailants  sbould  penetrate  be« 
tween  the  town  and  tbe  redoubt,  and  cut  them  o£f  from  the  rest  of 
the  army,  retreated.  The  English  immediately  entered  the  town, 
and  fired  the  buildings,  and  (as  they  were  of  wood)  in  a  moment  the 
conflagration  became  general. 

*  They  advanced  slowly  »gainst  the  redoubt  and  entrenchment ; 
halting,  from  time  to  time,  for  tbe  artillery  to  come  up,  and  act  with 
some  effect,  previously  to  the  assault.  The  flames  and  smoke  of 
Charlestown  were  of  no  use  to  them,  as  the  wind  having  shifted  drove 
them  in  a  contrary  direction.  Their  very  gradual  approach,  and 
the  extreme  clearness  of  the  air,  permitted  tbe  Americans  to  level 
their  muskets.  They  however  suffered  the  enemy  to  approach,  be- 
fore they  commenced  their  fire  ;  and  waited  the  assault,  in  profound 
tranquillity.  It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  the  scene  of  terror  pre* 
sented  by  tbe  actual  circumstances.  A  large  town,  all  enveloped  in 
flames,  wbich,  excited  by  a  violent  wind,  rose  to  an  immense  height, 
and  spread  every  moment  more  and  more  ;  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude, rushing  from  all  parts,  to  witness  so  unusual  a  spectacle,  and 
see  the  issue  of  the  sanguinary  conflict,  that  was  about  to  commence  i 
the  Bo»tonians,  and  soldiers  of  tbe  garrison,  not  in  actual  service, 
mounted  upon  the  spires,  upon  the  roofs,  and  upon  the  heights  and 
the  hills,  and  circumjacent  fields,  from  wbich  the  dread  arena  could 
be  viewed  in  safety,  covered  with  swarms  of  spectators,  of  every 
tank,  and  age,  and  sex ;  each  agitated  by  fear  or  hope,  according  to 
the  party  he  espoused. 

*  The  English  having  advanced  within  reach  of  musketry,  the 
Americans  showered  upon  them  a  volley  of  bullets.  This  terrible 
fijre  was  so  well  supported  and  so  well  directed,  that  the  ranks  of  the 
assailants  were  soon  thinned  and  broken  :  they  retired  in  disorder  to 
the  place  of  their  landing,  and  some  threw  themselves  precipitately 
into  their  boats.  The  field  of  battle  was  covered  with  the  slain. 
The  officers  were  seen  running  hither  and  thither,  with  promises, 
with  exhortations,  and  with  menaces,  attempting  to  rally  the  soldiers, 
and  inspirit  them  for  a  second  attack.  Finally,  after  the  most  pain- 
ful efforts,  they  resumed  their  ranks  and  marched  up  to  tbe  enemy. 
The  Americans  reserved  their. fire,  as  before,, and  received  them 
"with  the  same  deluge  of  balls.  .  Tbe  English,  overwhelmed  and  rout- 
ed>  again  fled  to  tbe  shore.  Inthts  perilous  moment,  General  Howe 
remained  for  some  time  alone  upon  the  field  of  battle  :   all  the  offi- 
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cers  who  surrounded  bim  were  killed  or  wounded.  It  ia  ifelat^d^  thtC 
at  this  critical  coujuncture,  upon  which  de()ended  the  issue  of  the 
day,  General  Clinton,  who,  from  Cop*s  hill,  examined  all  the  more^ 
ments,  on  seeing  the  destruction  of  the  troops,  immediately  resolved 
to  fly  to  their  succour. 

*  This  experienced  commander,  by  an  able  movement,  re-esta* 
blished  order ;  and,  seconded  by  the  officers,  (who  felt  all  the  impor- 
tance of  success  to  English  honour  and  the  progress  of  the  war,)^led 
the  troops  to  a  third  attack.  This  was  directed  against  the  redoubt 
at  three  several  points.  The  artillery  of  the  ships  not  only  prevent- 
ed all  re-inforcements  from  coming  to  the  Americans  by  the  isthmus 
of  Charlestown,  but  even  uncovered,  and  swept  the  interior  of  the 
intrencbment,  which  was  battered  in  front  at  the  same  time.  'The 
ammunition  of  the  Americans  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  they  could 
have  had  no  hopes  of  a  supply.  Their  fire  must  of  necessity  languish* 
Meanwhile  the  English  had  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  redoubt.  Tha 
provincials,  destitute  of  bayonets,  defended  themselves  valiantly 
with  the  but-end  of  their  muskets.  But  the  redoubt,  being  already 
full  of  enemies,  the  American  General  gave  the  signal  of  retreat,  and 
drew  off*  his  men. 

*  While  the  left  wing  and  centre  of  the  English  army  were  thus  en* 
gaged,  the  light  infantry  had  impetuously  attacked  the  palisades, 
which  the  provincials  had  erected  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Mystic. 
If  on  the  one  side  the  assault  was  furious,  the  resistance  was  not  fee* 
ble  on  the  other.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  royal  troops,  the 
provincials  still  maintained  the  battle  at  this  point,  and  had  no 
thoughts  of  retiring,  until  they  saw  the  redoubt  and  upper  part  of  the 
trench  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Their  retreat  was  executed 
with  an  order,  not  to  have  been  expected  from  new  levied  soldiers. 
This  strenuous  resistance  on  the  left  wing  of  the  American  army  was» 
In  effect,  the  salvation  of  the  rest ;  for,  if  it  had  given  ground  bat  a 
few  instants  sooner,  the  enemy*s  light  infantry  would  have  taken  the 
main  body  and  right  wing  in  the  rear,  and  their  situation  would  have 
been  hopeless.  But  the  Americans  had  not  yet  reached  the  term  of 
their  toils  and  dangers.  The  only  retreat  that  remained  was  by  the 
isthmus  of  Charlestown,  and  the  English  had  placed  there  a  ship,  of 
war  and  two  floating  batteries,  the  balls  of  which  raked  every  part  of  it. 
The  Americans,  however,  issued  from  the  peninsula  without  any  con- 
siderable loss.  It  was  during  the  retreat,  that  Doctor  Warren  re* 
ceived  his  death.  Finding  the  corps  he  commanded  hotly  pursued 
by  the  enemy ;  despising  all  danger,  he  stood  alone  before  the  ranks, 
endeavouring  to  rally  the  troops,  and  encourage  them  by  his  own  ex- 
ample. He  reminded  them  of  the  mottoes,  inscribed  on  their  en- 
signs ;  on  one  side  of  which  were  these' words — Jin  appeal  to  heaven; 
and  on  the  other,  Qm  tramtulU,  sustinet :  meaning,*  that  the  same 
Providence  which  brought  their  ancestors  through  so  many  perils,  to 
a  place  of  refuge,  would  also  deign  to  support  their  descendants.* 

This  description  is  certainly  vivid  and  interesting,  but  in 
many  points  incorrectt 


Ist.  The  suggestion,  that  dte  pofiition  giteli  to  tbe  Redoubt 
by  Col.  Prescotty  was  matter  of  mistake  ;  and  that  Bunker'^Sj  not 
MreeiPsj  hill,  was  the  point  which  his  orders  directed  him  to 
fortify— ^is  wholly  unfounded.  ^^  On  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  it 
was  determined  to  fortify  a  post  at,  or  near^  Bunker's  hill^ 
and  a  detachment  of  the  army  was  ordered,  accordingly,  to 
advance  early  in  the  evening  of  that  day  and  commence  the 
erection  of  a  strone  work  on  the  heights,  in  the  rear  of 
Charlestomny  then  called  BreecTs  hill/'*  Nor,  had  there  been 
either  mistake,  or  violation  of  orders,  in  this  case,  can  it  be 
justly  attributed  to  Prescot ;  since,  according  to  Judge  Gros* 
venor's  statement,  ^'  the  ground  was  broken,  and  the  redoubt 
formed,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Gen.  Put'- 

nam."t 

2d*  Two  nights,  and  one  entire  day,  were,  according  to 
Mr.  Botta,  given  to  the  raising  of  this  work  and  its  auxiliary 
entrenchment ;  so  that  these  preparatory  measures  either  be- 
gan on  the  night  of  the  Ifith,  or  the  battle  was  fought  on  the 
1 8th,  contrary  to  all  other  testimony  in  the  case*  The  truth 
is,  that  the  night  of  the  16th,  and  morning  of  the  17th,  were 
employed  on  the  redoubt  and  entrenchment,  and  that  the  battle 
began  in  the  afternoon  of  the  latter. 

3d.  Mr*  Botta  states  the  British  force  employed,  to  havf 
consisted  of  ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  ten  of  light  iD* 
fantry,  and  a  proportion  of  artillery,  and  has  altogether  omitted 
the  four  battalions  (of  the  5th,  38th,  43d,  and  52d)  which 
were  engaged  in  this  action.| 

4th*  Mr*  Botta  states  the  slowness  with  which  the  British 
moved  to  the  attack — ^  giving  time,'  as  he  says,  *•  for  their 
artillery  to  act  with  some  efficiency  ;'— yet  according  to 
Dearborn,  no  artillery  was  emploved  on  either  side^  and  trom 
the  same  cause — the  ammtmition  hosces  having  httn  filled  with 
cartridges  not  adapted  to  the  caMers  of  the  gwis* 

5th*  Dr.  Warren  is  represented  as  on  that  day,  exercising 
his  new  functions  of  Major-General,  bringing  on  a  re-enforce- 
ment personally,  and  commanding  the  Massachusetts  militia ; 
and  Gen.  Pomeroy,  as  commanding  that  of  Connecticut;— 
statements,  not  supported  by  any,  and  expressly  contradicted 
by  much,  credible  testimony* 

6th*  According  to  our  historian,  the  last  and  successful  ef- 
fort of  the  British  army  was  made  on  three  different  points  of 

*  Account  of  the  Battle  of  BuDker^s  hiU,  pagfe  1. 
t  Letter  to  Maj.  Gen.  Dearborn,  Esq.  by  Daniel  Patnaxn. 
I  British  Annual  Register  for  1775.    These  battalions  made  part  of  tbe 
origioal  oorpi.    A  battalioD  of  marimes  wera  suhseqiieDtly  brought  over. 
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the  redoubt,  and  (at  the  same  time)  on  tbe  palisades  or  rail 
fence,  extending  towards  Mystic  river. 

Now,  as  Gen.  Dearborn  tells  the  story,  these  multiplied  at- 
tacks were  but  one^  and  that  confined  to  the  angle  of  the  work 
facing  Charlestown,  where  no  enfilading  fire  could  be  brought 
against  it,  and  which  was  precisely  the  thing  that  (after  omit- 
ting to  seize  Bunker's  hill)  Gen.  Howe  ought  to  have  done  in 
his  first  onset*  ^^  At  this  time  (says  D.)  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  enemy  was  covered  with  his  dead  and  wounded.  Only 
a  few  detached  parties  again  advanced,  which  kept  up  a  dis- 
tant, ineffectual,  and  scattering  fire,  until  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment arrived  from  Boston,  which  advanced  on  we  southern 
declivity  of  the  hill,  in  the  rear  of  Charlestown.  When  this 
column  arrived,  opposite  to  that  angle  of  the  work  that  faced 
Charlestown,  it  wheeled  by  platoons  to  the  right,  and  ad- 
Tanced  directly  upon  the  redoubt,  without  firing  a  gun,  and 
attempted  to  carry  it  by  assault,  but,  at  the  first  onset,  every 
man  that  mounted  the  parapet  was  cut  down,  by  the  troops 
within,  who  had  formed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  work — 
not  being  prepared  with  bayonets  to  meet  a  charge.  The 
column  wavered  for  a  moment,  but  soon  formed  agam,  when 
a  forward  movement  was  made,  with  such  spirit  and  intre- 
pidity, as  to  render  the  feeble  efibrts  of  a  handful  of  men, 
without  the  means  of  defence,  unavailing;  they  then  fled 
through  an  opening  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  which  had 
been  left  for  a  gateway.  At  this  moment,  the  rear  of  the 
British  column,  wheeling  round  the  angle  of  the  redoubt, 
threw  in  a  galling  fire  upon  our  troops  as  they  rushed  from 
it."* 

7th.  It  was  not  sufficiently  wonderful,  that  a  mere  yeo»>. 
manry,  hastily  assembled,  destitute  of  any  scientific  knowledge 
of  war,  and  even  badly  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
should  have  twice  repulsed  from  a  half-finished  redoubt  a  well- 
appointed  and  regular  army — they  must  also,  according  to  Mr. 
Botta,  efi*ect  their  retreat  across  a  narrow  isthmus  enfiladed 
.  on  both  flanks  by  vessels  of  war,  and  pressed,  on  the  rear,  by 
the  conquering  troops,  with  unexpected  order  and  regularity  ! 

We  have  certainly  no  desire  to  lessen  the  merits  or  detract 
from  the  praise  of  these  gallant  men ;  but  to  ascribe  to  them  a 
conduct,  which  would  be  hardly  credible  in  regular  troops,  is 
not  merely  to  tamper  with  historical  truth,  but  to  render  doubt- 
ful every  other  pait  of  the  story.  In  this  remark,  we  are  sus- 
tained, not  only  by  what  is  known  to  all,  of  militia  regularity^ 
but  b^  the  express  testimony  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  who  says, 

*  Account  of  the  battle  of  Booker's  hill,  page  4. 
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«^  oar  whole  line  now  gave  waj^  and  retreated  with  rapidity 
and  disorder  towards  Bunker^s  hill.'^ 

Oar  next  extract  will  describe  the  march  of  Arnold  through 
the  deserts,  which  then  separated  the  province  of  Maine  from 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  subsequent  attacks  on  Quebec  by 
Gen.  Montgomery. 

*  All  the  preparations  being  completed,  and  the  troops  appearing  . 
animated  with  extreme  ardour,  colonel  Arnold  departed  from  the 
camp  of  Boston  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  arrived  at  New* 
bury  port,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack. 

*  The  vessels  that  waited  for  him  there,  conveyed  him  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Kennebeck.  The  wind  being  favourable,  he  entered  the  river, 
and  found  two  hundred  batteaux  in  preparation,  at  the  town  of  Gar- 
diner. Having  laden  them  with  his  arms,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
sions, he  thus  proceeded  up  the  river  to  fort  Western,  situated  upon 
the  right  bank.  Here  he  divided  his  corps  into  three  detaehments : 
the  first,  composed  of  riflemen,  and  commanded  by  captain  Morgan, 
formed  the  vanguard,  to  explore  the  country,  sound  the  fords,  pre* 
pare  the  ways,  and  especially  to  reconnoitre  what  the  Americans  de- 
nominate portages.  These  portages  are  places  where,  the  rivers 
ceasing  to  be  navigable,  it  becomes  necessary  to  carry  by  hand  or 
sumpter,  all  the  lading  of  the  batteaux,  and  finally  the  boats  them- 
selves, until  the  streams  become  navigable  anew.  The  second  de- 
tachment marched  the  day  following,  and  the  third,  the  day  after  that. 
The  current  was  rapid,  the  bed  of  the  river  rocky,  and  often  inter- 
rupted by  falls  and  other  impediments.  It  happened  at  every  in- 
stant, that  the  water  entered  the  batteaux,  and  damaged  or  drowned 
the  provisions  and  ammunition.  At  every  portage,  and  they  were 
encountered  continually,  the  boats  were  to  be  unladen,  and  trans-.  • 
ported  upon  shoulders,  to  a  navigable  place.  The  expedition  upon 
land  offered  difficulties  no  less  formidable  than  this  of  the  water.  It 
was  necessary  to  penetrate  through  thickest  forests,  to  scale  moun-  / 
tains,  to  wade  through  quagmires,  and  traverse  horrible  precipices. 
The  soldiers,  while  hewing  a  way  through  so  many  obstacles,  were 
forced  to  carry  all  their  baggage  ;  and  accordingly  they  advanced 
but  very  slowly.     Provisions  began  to  fail  them  before  they  arrived 

at  the  sources  of  the  Kennebeck.  They  found  themselves  constrain* 
ed  to  eat  their  dogs,  and  even  aliments  still  more  strange.  Numbers, 
wasted  by  continual  fatigues  and  hardships,  were  attacked  with  mala- 
dies.: As  soon  as  they  reached  the  source  of  Dead  river,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  Kennebeck,  colonel  £nos  received  orders  to  send  back 
all  the  sick,  and  all  those  to  whom  it  was  not  possible  to  furnish  pro- 
visions. But  this  officer  embracing  the  occasion,  returned  with  all 
bis  detachment  to  the  camp  at  Boston.  All  the  army,  on  seeing  him 
appear,  were  transported  with  indignation  against  a  man  who  had 
abandoned  his  own  companions,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  whose 
desertion  might  occasion  the  miscarriage  of  the  whole  enterprise. 
He  was  brought  before  a  court-martial,  but  acquitted,  in  consequence 
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pf  tb«  apkiiQii4edgf4  imppsiibili^  of  pvoevriog  susteaasee  in  thtse 
wild  and  desert  places. 

*  Hieanwhile  colonel  Arnold  pursuod  bis  marcb^  witb  the  two  first 
fUvUions*  He  had  emplojed  thirty- two  dajs  id  traversing  drearj 
solitudes,  without  perceiving  a  single  habitation — a  single  bupiao  face. 
Marshes,  mountains,  precipices,  were  encountered  at  every  step,  ao4 
appeared  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  success,  or  rather  all  hope  of  safety. 
Peath  WM  to  all  more  an  object  of  desire  than  of  fear :  their  toils^ 
their  hardships,  their  sufferings,  had  no  end.  Their  constancy,  how- 
ever, did  not  desert  them  :  the  law  of  necessity  seemed  to  sustaiii 
their  energies.  Arrived  upon  the  summit  of  the. mountains  that  sepa- 
rate the  waters  of  the  Kennebeck  from  those  of  the  Chaudiere  and  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  feeble  relics  of  food  that  still  were  found 
were  divided  equally  among  all  the  companies.  Arnold  said  to  his 
soldiers,  they  must  now  push  forward  to  seek  subsistence,  since  they 
had  no  other  resource,  no  other  chance  of  preservation.  As  to  him- 
self, he  was  to  be  seen  every  where,  reconnoitring  the  places,  and 
searching  for  some  means  to  escape  famine.  The  companies  were 
still  thirty  miles  distant  from  any  inhabited  place,  when  it  was  found 
that  every  species  of  subsistence  was  consumed  to  the  last  morsel. 
Despair  became  general :  all  at  once,  Arnold  appeared,  and  brought 
with  him  whepewith  to  satisfy  the  first  wants  of  nature.  They  re- 
9«med  their  march ;  and  at  length  discovered,  with  inconceivable 
joy,  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere,  and,  soon  after,  the  first  habita>- 
tions  of  the  Canadians.  These  showed  themselves  heartily  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  Congress,  and  offered  the  Americans  all  the  suo 
cours  that  were  in  their  power.  Arnold,  who  was  impatient  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  so  many  toils  and  of  so  many  perils,  would  wait  no  lon- 
ger than  was  necessary  for  the  rear  guard  to  come  up,  and  to  asseoi* 
ble  the  scattered  soldiers.  He  then  gave  out  a  proclamation  of  ge- 
neral Washington.  It  was  drawn  up  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  ge- 
nerals Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  The  Canadians  were  exhorted  to 
enter  into  the  confederacy,  and  resort  to  the  banners  of  general  liber- 
ty :  they  were  told,  that  the  colonists  came  not  to  oppress  or  de- 
spoil them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  protect  persons  and  property,  in 
a  country  they  considered  friendly :  '*  Let  them  remain,  therefore, 
In  their  dwellings ;  let  them  not  fly  from  their  friends ;  let  them  fur- 
nish the  troops  with  all  the  necessaries  in  their  power,  for  which  they 
might  depend  upon  full  payment." 

*  Arnold  continued  his  march,  and  arrived,  the  9th  of  November, 
at  a  place  named  Point  Levy^  situated  opposite  to  Qjuebec,  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  stu- 
por of  surprise  Which  seized  the  inhabitants  ofQJiiebec,  at  the  appari 
tion  of  these  troops.  They  could  not  comprehend  by  what  way,  or 
in  what  mode,  they  had  transported  themselves  into  this  region.  This 
entc(rprise  appeared  to  them  not  merely  marvellous,  but  miraculous ; 
and  if  Arnold,  in  this  first  moment,  had  been  able  to  cross  the  river, 
and  fail  upon  Qjuebec,  he  would  have  taken  it  without  difficulty. 
But  colonel  Maclean  bad  been  seasonably  apprized  of  the  approach 
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of  tho  AnerioaBS,  bjr  a  ktter,  which  Anoid,  being  still  at  the  sotircet 
of  the  Keonebeck,  bad  confided  to  an  Indian  of  St.  Francis,  to  deH« 
TOff  to  general  Schujier,  and  which  this  savage  had  suflfered  to  be 
taken  from  him,  or  perhaps  had  volttDtarifj  given  np.  The  English 
bad  consequeotlj  withdrawn  all  the  batteaux  from  the  right  bank  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  In  addition  to  which,  the  wind  this  day 
blew  so  violentlj,  that  it  would  h§ve  been  impossible  to  cross  the  ri- 
ver without  manifest  danger.  These  two  circumstances  saved  tbe 
eity*  Arnold  was  forced  to  lose  several  days  ;  and  he  could  have  no 
hope  of  being  able  to  pass,  except  in  tbe  night,  the  river  being  guard- 
•d  by  the  frigate  Lizard  and  several  smaller  armed  vessels,  that  weae 
anchored  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  But,  during  many  successive 
eights,  the  wind  was  even  more  impetuous  than  by  day.  Meanwhile, 
the  Canadians  had  furnished  Arnold  with  batteaux ;  and  he  waited 
ooly  for  a  fit  time  to  attempt  the  passage. 

*  Tbe  commander  of  Qjtiebec  found  himself  provided  with  few 
■leans  to  defend  the  city.  Tbe  spirit  that  prevailed  among  tbe  in- 
habitants could  not  fail  to  alarm  bim  ;  and  the  garrison  was  very  fee* 
]^le.  The  merchants  and  English  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
French  laws,  which  had  recently  been  introduced  into  the  province, 
and  the  little  regard  shown  by  the  government  for  their  petitions* 
They  complained,  that  all  favours,  that  all  privileges,  were  reserved 
lor  the  French  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  desire  to  win  tbe  benevo- 
lence of  these  enemies,  had  caused  the  government  to  despise  friends. 
**  These  Frenchmen,"  they  said,  '*  elated  with  pride  by  so  many  at- 
tentions^  incessantly  insult  and  outrage  the  English.  Even  in  pri-* 
▼ate  circles,  these  zealous  subjects  are  forward  to  discourse  upon  af- 
fairs of  state,  in  order  to  sound  the  opinion  of  those  that  hear  them, 
aDd  afterwards  to  go  and  report  their  words  to  persons  in  authority* 
Tbus  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  English  in  their  actions  and  speech, 
is  transformed  into  symptoms  of  disaffection,  disloyalty,  and  sinister 
designs."  The  English  citizens  also  manifested  an  extreme  disgust 
at  the  license  of  the  soldiery,  and  at  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  who 
had  left  the  city  without  garrison,  when  the  troops  had  been  sent 
against  tbe  insurgents  in  the  part  of  the  Sorel  and  of  Montreal,  with- 
out even  having  taken  the  precaution  to  organize  the  companies  of 
militia.  It  appeared,  also,  that  little  reliance  could  he  placed  in  the. 
fidelity  of  the  French,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  wavering,  and 
some  even  declared  enemies  to  British  domination.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  garrison  was  extremely  feeble :  it  only  consisted  in  the 
companies  of  Royal  Irish,  under  colonel  Maclean,  and  in  a  few  miii* 
tia,  finallr  assembled  in  haste  by  tbe  lieutenant-governor.  The 
council  of  naval  officers  had  not  permitted  the  sailors  to  be  landed^ 
to  serve  on  shore,  as  well  on  account  of  the  season,  now  far  advanc- 
ed, as  of  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation. 

*  But  when  the  American  colours  were  seen  floating  on  the  other 
side  of  tbe  river,  all  the  citizens,  soldiers  or  not  soldiers,  landsmen  or 
seamen,  English  or  French,  united  by  common  danger,  and  fearing 
for  their  property,  which  was  very  considerable,  hastened  wHh  emu- 
lation to  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  exerted  tlie  utmost  ardour^  jp 
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order  to  make  all  Decessarjr  preparations,  before  the  enemy  could 
pass  the  river.  The  companies  of  militia  were  armed,  and  stationed 
at  their  posts.  The  Rojal  Irish  manifested  the  greatest  resolutioji* 
The  marines  were  put  on  shore,  who,  accustomed  to  the  management 
of  cannon,  were  destined  to  serve  the  artillery  of  the  ramparts.  The 
activity  of  colonel  Maclean  was  of  great  benefit,  in  this  first  approach 
of  perils  :  he  neglected  nothing  to^ inspire  all  minds  with  firmness, 
and  to  assemble  whatever  might  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  city. 
^  Finally,  the  wind  being  moderated,  and  Arnold  having  made  his 
arrangements,  in  order  to  pass  the  river,  and  attack  the  city,  he  ap» 
pointed  the  night  of  the  13th  of  November  for  the  execution  of  his 
designs.  He  embarked  all  his  men,  with  the  exception  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  who  remained  to  complete  the  requisite  number  of 
ladders.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  current,  and 
all  the  pains  it  was  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  avoid  the  ships  of 
the  enemy,  he  reached  the  leA  bank,  a  little  above  the  place  where 
general  Wolfe  was  landed  in  1759,  under  auspices  so  happy  for  his 
country,  and  so  fatal  to  himself.  Unable  to  scale  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  are  very  steep  at  this  point,  he  descended  towards  Qpe* 
bee,  always  marching  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  until  he  was 
come  to  the  foot  of  the  same  precipice  which  general  Wolfe  found 
so  much  difficulty  in  surmounting.  Followed  by  his  intrepid  compa- 
nions, he  mounted  to  its  summit,  and  drew  up  his  little  band  upon  the 
heights  near  the  plain  of  Abraham.  Here  he  waited  for  them  to  re- 
cover breath,  and  to  give  time  for  the  companies  left  on  the  other 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  join  him.  He  had  hoped  to  surprise  the 
city,  and  to  carry  it  by  a  single  effort.  ^  But  the  notice  given  by  the 
intercepted  letter,  the  appearance  he  had  made  at  Point  Levy,  and 
the  encounter  of  a  boat  that  was  passing  from  the  port  of  Qpebec  to 
the  frigate,  had  given  the  alarm,  and  apprized  the  whole  city  of  the 
danger  ready  to  burst  upon  them  ;  accordingly,  all  were  at  their  posts. 
It  was  not  long  before  Arnold  had  full  assurance  of  it ;  for,  havinc 
sent  forward  the  companies  of  riflemen,  to  reconnoitre  the  places  and 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  they  reported,  on  their  return,  that  they 
had  encountered  advanced  guards  who  had  given  the  alarm.  The 
colonel  was  nevertheless  disposed  to  order  the  attack  ;  but  the  other 
oncers  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  The  greater  part  of 
the  muskets  were  become,  by  the  accidents  of  a  long  morch,  unfit  for 
service.  So  great  a  part  of  the  ammunition  had  perished,  that  there 
no  longer  remained  more  than  six  charges  to  each  soldier.  Finally, 
the  provincials  had  not  a  single  piece  of  cannon.  But,  if  Arnold  had 
lest  the  hope  of  taking  Quebec  by  storm,  he  had  not  renounced  that 
of  exciting  within  it  a  movement  in  his  favour,  and  causing  its  gates 
to  be  opened  to  him,  by  showing  himself  in  arms  under  its  walls.  Ac* 
cordingly,  he  displayed  himself  frequently  upon  the  heights  ;  and 
even  sent  a  flag,  summoning  the  town  to  surrender.  But  all  was  in 
vain.  Colonel  Maclean,  who  commanded  during  tbe  absence  of  the. 
governor,  not  only  refused  to  admit  the  message,  but  ordered  his  men 
to  fire  upon  the  bearers.  Arnold  was  informed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  tbe  soldiers  who  had  escaped  from  the  discomfiture  of  Montreal, . 
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were  ooming  down  the  riVer;  and  that  colonel  Maclean  was  preparing 
to  make  a  sallj. 

*  Finding  hhnself  therefore  constrained  to  retire,  he  encamped  at  a 
place  called  Point  au  Tremble,  twenty  miles  above  Qpebec,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Montgomery,  who  was  expected  from  Upper  Canada. 
He  perceived,  during  his  march,  the  ship  in  which  governor  Carleton 
was  proceeding  to  Qjnebec.  When  arrived  at  Point  au  Tremble,  be 
learned  that  this  general  had  stopped  there  only  a  few  hours  before  : 
80  uncertain  are  the  events  of  war— so  singular  are  the  chances  on 
which  often  depends  the  fate  of  nations ! 

*  The  governor  arrived,  therefore,  without  accident,  at  Quebec. 
He  immediately  set  about  taking  all  the  measures  of  defence  which 
the  pressure  of  time,  and  the  difficulty  of  circumstances,  could  allow 
him.  He  sent  out  of  the  city,  with  their  families,  all  those  who  re* 
fused  to  take  arms.  The  garrison,  inclusive  of  the  militia,  amounted 
only  to  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  a  number  much  inferior  to  what 
would  have  been  necessary  to  guard  suitably  all  the  fortifications, 
which  were  extensive  and  multiplied  :  and  even  of  this  number,  the 
proportion  of  regular  soldiers  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  com- 
panics  organized  by  colonel  Maclean  were  composed  of  new  levies  ; 
and  one  company  of  the  seventh  regiment  were  all  recruits.  The 
rest  was  a  medley  of  militia,  French  and  English,  of  some  few  marines^ 
of  sailors  belonging  to  the  frigates  of  the  king,  or  to  the  merchant 
vessels  that  wintered  in  the  port.  These  seamen  constituted  the 
principal  force  of  the  garrison  ;  for  they  at  least  knew  how  to  serve 
the  artillery. 

*  In  the  meantime,  general  Montgomery,  having  left  garrisons  in 
the  fortresses  of  Upper  Canada,  and  secured  the  favourable  disposi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parts  adjacent,  commenced  his  march 
towards  Quebec,  and  arrived,  the  1st  of  December,  at  Point  au  Trem- 
ble, with  a  detachment  not  exceeding,  if  it  amounted  to,  three  hun« 
dred  men*  Here  colonel  Arnold  advanced  to  receive  him, — and  they 
marched  in  company,  and  arrived  the  5th  of  December  in  sight  of 
Qjaebec.  Their  force  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  garrison  they  pur- 
posed to  attack.  They  sent  to  summon  it  by  a  flag.  The  governor  or- 
dered his  troops  to  fire  upon  the  bearer.  Montgomery  then  resorted  to 
the  agency  of  an  inhabitant,  to  convey  abother  letter  to  the  governor  ; 
in  whith,  after  having  magnified  his  own  forces,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  impossibility  of  defence,  he  demanded  an  imme- 
diate surrender,  threatening  an  assault,  and  all  the  calamities  which 
irritated  and  victorious  soldiers  are  wont  to  inflict  upon  cities  taken 
by  storm.  This  step  was  also  without  success :  general  Carleton,  a 
▼eieran  commander,  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated  so  easily.  As 
to  the  American  general,  considering  the  weakness  of  his  means,  and 
the  immobility  of  the  inhabitants,  who  made  no  demonstration  in  his 
favour,  he  cherished  but  faint  hopes  of  success.  Nevertheless,  to 
abandon  an  enterprise  in  which  he  bad  engaged  with  so  much  ardour, 
appeared  to  him  too  unworthy  of  his  name  and  valour.  He  was  not 
ignorant,  besides,  that  in  the  commencement  of  this  revolution,  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  an  expedition  so  agreeable  to  the  people,  and 
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DpoB  which  tiiey  bad  fOimded  sutb  hrilliMil'ei^oMiteff  iRNMifli* 
fallibly  produce  a  pernicious  effect  upoD  the  public  miiid.  Haf  fertM 
law  that  instead  of  ardour  and  confidence,  it  must  introduce  dejec- 
tion and  despair.  He  doubted  even  whether  he  should  be  able  fti^ 
preserve  the  part  of  Canada  he  had  acquired,  if  the  capital  of  Ibepfo* 
vince  remained  in  the  power  of  the  English.  He  had  been  infomied^ 
that,  in  the  following  spring,  large  re*enforcea>ent8  were  to  airiv* 
from  England ;  which  would  enable  the  enemj  to  expel  the  Amerk 
can  troops  witiiout  difficulty.  Wanting  forces,  but  not  courage,  Monti' 
gomery  resorted  to  the  only  way  that  was  left  him  :  he  resolved  tor 
barrass  and  reduce  the  garrison,  by  frequent  a«d  furious  attacks.  He 
was  not  without  hope,  that  he  might  thus  find  some  opportunity  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow :  this  expectation  was  the  more  probable,  ar 
the  garrison  was  far  from  being  sufficient  to  guard  effectually  the  no* 
merous  fortifications  of  so  extensive  a  city.  The  American  genei»U 
accordingly,  attempted  to  throw  bombs  into  the  town,  with  five  small' 
mortars ;  hoping  in  this  manner  to  excite  some  movement  wlthio. 
But  the  vigilance  of  the  governor,  the  z^al  and  brarery  of  the  officerSy 
and  especially  the  efforts  of  the  seamen,  prevented  this  siege  from* 
producing  any  perceptible  effi»ct. 

*  A  few  days  afler,  Montgomery  planted  a  battery  of  six  pieoea  of 
cannon,  and  a  howitzer,  within  seven  hundred  paces  of  the  walls. 
This  artillery  was  laid,  not  upon  the  ground,  but  upon  banks  of  snow^ 
ahd  ice ;  the  pieces  were  of  feeble  caliber ;  their  fire  was  nearly 
without  result. 

^  Meanwhile,  the  snow  which  fell  incessantly,  incumbered  the  earth ; 
and  the  cold  had  become  so  violent,  that  it  was  beyond  human  nature 
to  support  it  in  the  open  field.  The  hardships  which  the  Americans, 
bad  to  suffer  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  the  fatigues  to  wbieh 
their  small  number  subjected  them,  surpass  all  the  imagination  can 
picture  of  the  most  severe.  The  attachment  they  bore  to  their  cause, 
and  the  unshaken  confidence  which  they  had  in  their  general,  could 
only  have  sustained  them  in  the  midst  of  trials  so  terrible.  To  render 
their  position  still  more  dismal,  the  small-pox  brake  out  In  the  camp : 
this  scourge  was  the  terror  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  ordered  that  those 
who  were  attacked  with  it,  should  wear  a  sprig  of  hemlock  upon  their 
bats,  that  the  others  might  know  and  avoid  them.  But  constancy  in 
the  human  breast,  gives  place  to  despair,  when  sufferings  appear  with* 
out  end.  And  this  extremity  was  the  more  to  be  feared  among  the 
provincials,  as  the  expiration  of  their  time,  with  the  possibiKty  of  eo* 
cape  from  so  many  evils,  might  probably  create  the  desire.  All  these 
considerations  persuaded  Montgomery,  that  without  a  bold  and  imme* 
diate  effort,  he  must  renounce  the  idea  of  satisfying  public  expectation^ 
and  witness  the  eclipse  of  his  own  glory.  In  his  position,  even  te« 
merity  became  prudence,  and  it  was  better  to  lose  life  in  a  glorioos 
action,  than  resign  himself  to  a  shame  which  would  have  been  so  fatal 
to  the  American  arms. 

*  Accordingly,  Montgomery  having  determined  to  attempt  the^assault, 
convoked  a  council  of  war,  and  acquainted  them  witlk  his^iroject* 
Without  denying  that  it  was  of  difficult  execution,  he  maintained  that 
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ofaeteeiee*  AlV  were  in  favour  of  hU  pfopcwitiom.  A  fiiw  cookp&iile^ 
of  Arnold^  dbtatiafied  willi  their  oommaodcr,  ^lone  testified  repug* 
BttBce.  Bat  captaio  Mcrgua^  a  raao  of  foal  merit,  addressed  tlien  in  9L 
persoaeive  disooane,  and  their  opposition  ceased.  The  gefiertil  had 
abeady  atfaaged  in  his  mind  the  plan  of  the  attack^  and  thought  of  all 
the  means  pioper  ta  carry  it  into  elocution^  He  intended  it  should 
take  place,  at  the  same  time,  against  the  upper  and  the  lower  oitj. 
But  undentandiDg  that  a  deserter  had  gi?en  notice  df  it  to  the  goremor, 
he  resolved  to  divide  his  army  into  foQf  corps,  two  of  which,  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  Canadians,  under  the  command  of  majors  LU 
vingsloo  and  Brown,  were  to  occupy  the  atteniien  of  the  enemy  hy 
two  feigned  attacks  of  the  upper  town,  towards  St.  John  and  Cap«^ 
Diamond.  The  two  others,  led,  the  first  by  Itfonfgoroery ,  the  second 
by  Artoid,  were  reserved  to  assault  the  lower  part  of  the  town  from 
two  opposite  points.  The  general  was  periectly  aware,  that  after  b« 
sftwald  have  caivied  this  pavt  of  Qpebec,  there  would  remain  many 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  order  to  com^uer  the  other.  But  he 
hoped  that  the  iahabitantSy  od  seeiog  so  great  a  proportion  of  theif 
property  fallen  Into  the  power  of  the  victors,  would  force  the  governor 
to  capitulate* 

*  The  last  day  of  the  year,  177d>  between  four  and  Bve  o^cIock  in 
the  morning,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  snow,  the  four  columns 
put  themselves  in  motion,  in  the  best  order,  each  towards  the  point 
assigned. 

*  it  k  said  that  captain  Fr^zer,  of  the  Irish  emigrants,  In  going  his 
round,  perceived  the  fusees  which  the  Americans  fired  to  give  the 
signal ;  and  that,  immediately,  without  waiting  further  orders,  he 
caused  the  drums  tobeat,  and  roused  the  garrison  to  arms.  The  co- 
looms  of  Livingston  and  of  Brown,  impeded  by  the  snow  and  other 
obstacles,  were  not  in  time  to  execute  their  feints.  But  Montgomery, 
at  the  head  of  his,  composed  chiefly  of  New- York  men,  advanced 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  marching  by  the  way  denominated  Atng 
de  fnsr,  under  Cape  Diamond.  Here  was  encoontered  a  first  barrier, 
at  a  place  called  Potash,  which  was  defended  by  a  battery  of  a  few 
pieces  of  cannoD ;  farther  on,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  paces 
from  this,  stood  a  redoubt,  furnished  with  a  sufficient  guard.  The 
soldiers  that  composed  it,  being  the  greater  part  Canadians,  on  seeing 
the  enemy  approach^  were  seized  with  terror,  threw  down  their  arms« 
and  fled.  The  battery  itseif  was  abandoned  :  and  if  the  Americans 
could  have  advanced  with  sufficient  expedition,  they  would  certainly 
have  been  masters  of  it.  But  in  turning  Cape  Diamond,  the  foot  of 
which  is  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  they  found  the  road  inter- 
rupted by  enormous  masses  of  snow.  Montgomery,  with  his  own 
bands,  endeavoured  to  open  a  path  for  his  troop  who  followed  him, 
man  by  man  :  he  was  compelled  to  wait  for  them.  At  length  having 
aesembied  about  two  hundred,  whom  he  encouraged  with  voice  and 
example,  he  moved  courageously  and  rapidly  towards  the  barrier. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  a  cannonier  who  had  retreated  from  the  battery, 
OQ  seeing  the  ^t^my  halt,  returned  to  his  post,  and  taking  a  match. 
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which  happened  to.  J)e  $till  burning,  fired  a  cannon  bharged  with  grape 
shot ;  the  Americans  were  within  iorij  paces.  This  si^le  explosion* 
totally  extinguished  the  hopes  they  had  conceived.  M ontgomeiy,  as 
well  as  captains  Macpherson  and  Cheesman,  both  joung  men  of  sin« 
gular  merit,  and  dear  to  the  general,  were  killed  upon  the  spot. 

<  The  soldiers  shrunk  back  on  seeing  their  general  fall ;  and  colonel 
Campbell,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved,  was  not  a  man  ca- 
pable of  executing  so  perilous  an  enterprise.  The  flight  soon  became 
universal  ;  so  that  this  part  of  the  garrison  no  longer  having  enemies 
to  combat,  was  at  liberty  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  that  wfaidi  was  at* 
tacked  by  Arnold. 

/  This  colonel,  who  was  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope, 
marched  by  the  way  of  St.  Roc,  towards  the  place  called  &i«l-aii« 
MateloU  Captain  Lamb  followed  him  with  a  company  of  artiileryt 
and  one  piece  of  cannon  ;  next  came  the  main  body,  preceded  by  the 
riflemen  under  captain  Morgan.  The  besieged  had  erected  at  the 
entrance  of  the  avenue,  a  battery,  which  defended  a  barrier.  The 
Americans  found  themselves  confined  within  a  passage  obstructed  by 
deep  snow,  and  so  commanded  by  the  works  of  the  enemy,  that  his 
grape  shot  swept  it  in  every  direction.  Meanwhile,  Arnold  advanced 
rapidly  under  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  who  manned  the  walls.  He 
received  a  musket  ball  in  the  leg,  which  wounded  him  severely,  splin* 
tering  the  bone.  1 1  was  necessary  to  carry  him  to  the  hospital,  almost 
by  compulsion*  Captain  Morgan  then  took  the  command,  and  with 
all  the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  he  launched  himself  affainst  the 
battery,  at  the  head  of  two  ^companies.  The  artillery-of  the  enemy 
continued  to  fire  grape  shot,  but  with  little  efiect. 

<  The  American  riflemen,  celebrated  for  their  extreme  address, 
killed  many  of  the  English  soldiers  through  the  embrasures.  They 
applied  ladders  to  the  parapet ;  the  besieged  were  daunted,  aiul 
abandoned  the  battery  to  the  assailants.  Morgan,  with  his  companies, 
and  a  few  soldiers  of  the  centre,  who  were  come  up  to  the  vanguard, 
made  many  prisoners,  English  as  well  as  Canadians  ;  but  his  situation 
became  extremely  criticaL  The  main  body  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
join  him  ;  he  had  no  guide,  and  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  city ; 
he  had  no  artillery ;  and  the  day  was  still  far  from  dawning.  He 
found  himself  constrained  to  halt ;  his  soldiers  began  to  reflect  upon 
their  position ;  their  ardour  cooled  rapidly.  The  ignorance  in  which 
tbey  were  of  the  fate  of  their  other  columns,  the  obscurity  of  night, 
the  snow  which  fell  with  redoubled  violence,  the  firing  of  musketry 
which  was  heard  on  every  side,  and  even  behind  them,  finally,  the 
uDcertainty  of  the  future,  filled  the  boldest  spirits  with  an  involuntary 
terror.  Morgan  alone  resisted  the  panick  ;  he  rallied  his  riflemen, 
promising  them  a  certain  victory.  He  ran  to  the  barrier,  to  spur  on 
those  who  had  remained  behind.  Lieutenant-colonel  Oreen,  majors 
Bigelow  and  Meigs,  joined  him  with  their  companies.  The  morning 
began  to  dawn,  when  Morgan,  with  a  terrible  voice,  summoned  his 
troop  to  the  assault :  he  led  on  with  fury  against  a  second  battery, 
which  he  knew  to  be  only  a  few  paces  distant,  though  masked  by  an 
angle  of  the  road  ;  on  turning  the  comer,  he  encountered  a  detachment , 
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of  Eoglisby  who  had  sallied  from  the  batteTy,  under  the  commaDd  of 
captaia  Anderson.  The  latter  summoned  the  Americans  to  lay  down 
tfieir  arms*  Morgan  levelled  a  musket  at  hb  head,  and  laid  him  dead 
upon  the  ground.  The  English  then  retreated  within  the  battery,  and 
dosed  the  barrier.  A  fierce  combat  ensued,  which  cost  many  lives  to 
the  two  parties,  but  most  to  the  Americans,  whose  flanks  were  eiposed 
to  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry  from  the  windows  of  the  houses. 
Meanwhile,  some  of  the  most  adventurous  haviiqp  rested  their  ladders 
against  the  palisades,  appeared  disposed  to  leap  them,  but  on  seeing 
two  files  of  soldiers  prepared  to  receive  them  on  the  points  of  their 
bayonets,  they  renounced  this  project.  Cut  down  by  a  continual  fire, 
they  now  sought  shelter  in  the  houses.  Morgan  remained  almost  alone, 
near  the  barrier,  endeavorioff  in  vain  to  recal  his  soldiers,  and  inspire 
them  with  fresh  courage.  Weariness,  and  the  menacing  countenance 
of  the  enemy,  had  disheartened  the  most  audacious.  Their  arms, 
bathed  by  the  snow,  which  continued  to  fall  impetuously,  were  no 
longer  of  any  use  to  them.  Morgan  then  seeing  the  expedition  frus- 
trated, ordered  the  retreat  to  soiind,  in  order  to  avoid  being  surrounded. 
But  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  houses,  were  afraid  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  tempest  of  shot  that  must  have  been  encoun- 
tered  in  gaining  the  comer  of  the  avenue,  where  they  would  have  been 
out  of  danger,  and  whence  they  might  have  retired  behind  the  first 
barrier.  The  loss  they  had  sustained,  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  the 
benumbing  effects  of  the  cold,  had  deprived  them  of  all  courage.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  detachment  of  the  besieged  sallied  out  from  a  gate 
of  the  palace,  and  captain  Dearbome,  who,  with  his  company  of  pro- 
yincials,  held  himself  in  reserve  near  this  gate,  having  surrendered* 
the  English  retook  all  this  part  of  the  city  ;  consequently,  Morgan 
saw  himself  encircled  by  enemies.  He  proposed  to  his  followers,  to 
open,  with  arms,  the  way  of  retreat ;  but  they  refused,  in  the  hope 
that  the  assault  given  on  the  other  part  might  have  succeeded,  and 
that  Montgomery  would  soon  come  to  their  relief.  They  resolved  to 
defend  themselves,  in  the  mean  time  ;  but  havii^  at  length  perceived 
by  the  continually  increasing  multitude  of  enemies,  the  true  state  of 
things,  they  yielded  to  destiny,  and  laid  down  their  arms. 

*  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  assault  given  by  the  Americans  to  the 
city  of  Quebec,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  rigorous  season  of  the  year  ; 
an  enterprise,  which,  though  at  first  view  it  may  seem  rash,  was  cer- 
tainly not  impossible.  The  events  themselves  have  proved  it :  for  if 
general  Montgomery  had  not  been  slain  at  the  first  onset,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  on  his  part  he  would  have  carried  the  barrier,  since 
even  at  the  moment  of  his  death  the  battery  was  abandoned,  and  only 
served  by  a  few  men  :  by  penetrating  at  this  point,  while  Arnold  and 
Morgan  obtained  the  same  advantages  in  their  attacks,  all  the  lower 
city  would  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Americans.  However 
ttiis  may  be,  though  victory  escaped  them,  their  heroic  efforts  will  be 
the  object  of  sincere  admiration.  The  governor,  using  his  advantages 
nobly,  treated  the  prisoners  with  much  humanity.  He  caused  the 
American  general  to  be  interred,  with  all  military  honours. 
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*  The  loss  of  this  aicellent  officer  was  dtepljr  and  justljr  latnenfted 
by  all  his  partj*  BorQ  of  a  distioguiahed  Irish  family,  Montgomoij 
bad  catered,  ia  early  youth,  the  career  of  arms  ;  and  had  served,  with 
boQOur,  ia  the  preceding  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Having  married  ao  Asaerican  lady,  and  purchased  an  estate  In  the 
province  of  New- York,  he  was  considered,  and  considered  himeall^ 
an  American.  He  loved  glory  much,  and  liberty  more.  Neither 
genius,  nor  valour,  nor  occasion,  failed  him  ;  but  time,  and  fortme* 
And  if  it  is  allowable,  from  the  past  actions  of  man  to  infer  the  fatnret 
what  motives  are  there  for  believing,  that  if  death  had  not  taken  him 
fm»  his  country  in  all  the  Vigour  of  his  age,  be  would  have  left  it  the 
model  of  military  heroism  and  of  civil  virtues  1  He  was  beloved  by 
the  good,  feared  by  the  wicked^  and  honoured  even  by  enemies* 
Nature  had  done  all  for  him  :  bis  person,  from  its  perfection,  answend 
to  the  purity  of  his  mind.  He  left  a  wife,  the  object,  of  all  his  ten- 
derness, with  several  children,  still  infents ;— a  spectacle  fer  tbeis 
country,  at  once  of  pity  and  of  admiration  I  The  state,  fsom  gvatituda 
towards  their  father,  distinguished  them  with  every  mark  of  kindneaa 
and  of  protection.  Thus  died  this  ouin,-*whose  name,  ever  pio* 
Dounced  with  epthusiasm  by  his  own,  has  never  ceased  to  be  respected 
by  the  warmest  of  the  opposite,  party :  mairellous  eulogt\im,  and 
almost  without  example  I' 

We  forbear  dny  remarks  on  this  detail.  It  is  perhaps,  in  it- 
self,  sufficiently  faithful,  but  we  cannot  give  the  same  praise 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  historian  would  seem  to  draw  from 
it; — that,  had  Montgomery  not  fallen,  the  attack  would  have 
been  successful.  We  must  remember  that  the  assailants  did 
not  exceed  800  men  ;*  that  this  force  was  virtually  militia ;  that 
a  portion  of  it  was  but  just  rescued  from  a  state  of  insubordina- 
tion, and  brought  to  the  attack  by  a  hope  only  of  plunder  ;f 
that  the  weather  was  particularly  adverse  to  long  continued 
exertion;  that  the  strength  of  the  place,  natural  and  artificialy 
was  very  extraordinary,  and  that  the  point  attacked,  (the  lower 
town,)  if  carried,  left  the  assailants  under  the  guns  of  the  upper, 
and  without  means  of  escaping  their  effect,  but  by  hastily  aban- 
doning their  first  conquest;  or,  by  going  on  to  another  point  still 
more  difficult,  by  a  narrow  path,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  and 
slippery  declivity  of  more  than  200  feet,  bristling  with  bayonets 
and  protected  by  cannon. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  conclude,  that,  though  the 
General  had  not  fallen,  the  result  of  the  attack  would  not  have 
been  difierent  from  what  it  was.  Wc  know  how  to  estimate 
personal  exertions,  and  believe,  that  they  sometimes  work  mi- 
racles, .and  have  no  doubt  but  that  Montgomery  would  have  sig- 
nalized himself  at  every  step  he  took ;  but,  like  other  powers, 

ft 

*"  Martball,  p.  208.    Vol.  2,  f  Idem.  p.  S02. 
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valour  and  skill  have  their  limits,  and  though  thej  can  do  mucb| 
there  are  labours  they  cannot  achieve. 

Another  circumstance  in  this  detail  is  still  less  a  subject  of 
commendation — because  the  mere  creature  of  Mr.  Botta's  fan- 
cy, and  without  a  shadow  of  authority,  from  any  quarter. — ^Wc 
allude  to  '  that  spectacle  of  pity  and  admiration^ — the  orphan 
children  of  the  deceased  hero  !  Who  that  knows  any  thing  of 
Montgomery's  story,  does  not  know,  that  like  Epaminondas, 
his  only  children  were  his  victories  ? 

These  two  extracts  offer  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Botta's  ta- 
lent "  for  sifting  truth  from  falsehood,"  because,  with  all  their 
errors,  they  are  perhaps  that  portion  of  the  work,  which  is  least 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  inaccuracy.  Other  of  his  details 
abound  in  mistakes  or  misrepresentations ;  the  efiect,  as  we 
suppose,  of  a  desire  of  being  thought  '*  wise  above  what  is  writ- 
ten." It  is  under  this  impulse,  that  not  contented  with  tell* 
ing  us,  that  congress  was  divided  on  the  question  of  indepen- 
dence, and  that  speeches  were  made  pro  et  contra,  be  goes  on 
to  inform  us, — who  were  the  speakers,  and  what  they  respec- 
tively said,  on  that  occasion  ?  He  is  also  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  Gen.  Gage  meditated  an  attack  on  Roxbury, 
but  is  even  privy  to  the  motives  which  determined  him  to  de- 
cline it.  He  not  only  knows,  that  Dr.  Warren  was  killed  on 
the  retreat  from  Breed^s  hill,  but  represents  him  as  having  re- 
ceived the  fatal  wound,  while  in  the  act  of  apostrophising  the 
standard  under  which  be  fought,  and  translating  it's  Latin  mot- 
to— "  Qui  transtulit,  sustinet !"  After  detailing  the  loss  of  Ti- 
conderoga  in  1777,  he  states,  that  Schuyler  and  Sinclair  were, 
at  the  intercession  of  Washington,  continued  in  command;  but 
fearing  that  the  loss  of  this  post  would  have  a  miscbierous  in- 
fluence on  their  negociations  in  Europe,  congress  "  did  not 
hesitate  to  disguise  the  truth"  by  instructing  their  agents  to  lay 
the  whole  blame,  of  their  own  improvidence,  on  these  Gene- 
rals! In  the  same  spirit  of  conjectural  boldness,  he  has  ima- 
gined an  interview,  between  Gates  and  Burgoyne,  in  which| 
He  says,  great  care  was  taken  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  latter, 
for  be  was  only  asked,  '*  bow  be  could  have  found  in  bis  heart 
to  burn  the  houses  of  the  poor  people?"  And  in  illustration,  as 
we  suppose,  of  this  tender  and  polite  question,  adds,  that  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Saratoga,  the  British  General  bad  burnt 
the  magnificent  villa  of  Gen.  Schuyler ! 

In  speaking  of  the  preliminary  steps  which  led  to  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  he  balances  the  opinions  of  the  council  of  war, 
for  and  against  an  attack  of  the  britisb  army — ^though  the  fact, 
as  stated  by  Marshall,  is  abundantly  established,  that  of  seven- 
teen Generals,  but  one  (Gren.  Wayne)  was  for  making  the  at- 
tack.— He  again>  in  relation  to  the  battle  itself,  says,  *  Wash* 
Vol.  III.  37 
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ingtoD,  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would  post  binuelf  is 
the  ffnouniains  of  Middletewn,  and  thence  escape  ta New* York 
without  interruption,  ordered  Gen«  Lee  to  attack  the  enemy 
m  fronts  while  Moi^an  and  Dickenson  should  descend  into 
the  valley  upon  his  nanks,  the  first  to  the  right,  the  second  to 
the  left,  in  order  to  attack  the  column  of  Kniphausen^  encum- 
bered with  it's  long  train  of  carriages  and  packhorsea.  Each 
put  himself  in  motion  to  obey.  Gen.  Clinton  having  resumed 
his  march,  had  already  descended  from  the  heights  of  Free- 
hold, when  he  perceived  that  the  Americans  were  also  de- 
scending with  impetuosity,  in  order  to  attack  him.  He  was 
informs  at  the  same  instant,  that  Kniphausen  was  exposed  to 
the  greatest  peril,  his  convoy  being  engaged  in  defiles  that 
continued  several  miles.  Clinton,  finding  himself  under  tl\e 
necessity  of  fighting,  instantly  took  the  only  resolution  that 
could  extricate  him  from  the  embarrassments  of  his  position. 
He  determined  to  turn  upon  (he  Americans  who  menaced  hi» 
rear,  and  to  charge  them  with  the  utmost  vigour.  He  persuaded 
himself,  that  thrown  into  disorder  by  this  unexpected  attack, 
they  would  hasten  to  recall  to  their  succour,  tiie  corps  they 
had  detached  to  intercept  the  baggage.^  In  the  same  strain, 
knowing  every  thing,  and  doubting  nothing,  be  tells  ua  that 
Morgan  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  cai^a/ry ;— »that 
Lee  left  only  to  La  Fayette  the  command  of  cavalry  and  mi- 
lUiay^thst  Wayne  charged  the  British  line  at  one  point,  and 
Poor,  at  another ;  that  the  latter  had  besides  his  own  brigade, 
a  corps  of  Carolina  militia  ;  and,  lastly,  that  *  Clinton  had  uot 
*  to  blush  for  this  day,  since  with  bis  rear  guard  alone,  be  had 
<  repulsed  the  American  van,  and  finally  arrested  the  whole 
'  army  !* 

They  who  believe,  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  our  btstorian  has 
been  particularly  fortunate  in  selecting  his  facts^  and  in  pre- 
senting only  such  as  were  material  to  the  story  and  well  estab- 
lished, may  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  whole  of 
this  rejpreaentation,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  utterly  without 
foundation.  Lee  was  ordered  to  attack,  not  the  frcnij  but  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  \ — Dickenson  and  Morgan,  not  the  right  and 
left  flanks  of  Kniphausen's  column,  but  those  that  were  led  br 
ClintOB  ;  the  former  of  these  columns  was  not  engaged  at  all, 
either  while  on  the  heights,  or  in  the  hollows— on  the  plains, 
or  in  the  defiles  ;-^Moi^n  commanded,  not  cavalry  but  r^- 
men ;  La  Fayette  was  left  in  the  undisturbed  command  of  his 
division ; — ^no  charge,  in  the  military  sense  of  the  word,  was 
made  by  either  Wayne  or  Poor ; — no  corps  of  Carolina  militia 
was  either  on  the  field,  or  near  it, — and  lastly,  the  British 
trooDs  ei^aged  formed  not  the  rear  guards  but  the  main  body^ 
of  llr.  Cnnton's  army*  On  this  head,  (already  sufficiently  long,) 
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we  will  but  add,  that  M.  Botta's  topographical  skelehi$,  on  which 
he  appears  to  hare  bestowed  some  care,  are  DOt  sufficiently 
correct.  By  some  extraordinary  misconception,  be  makes 
Boston  the  centre  of  Massachusetts  ;^  raises  mountains  on  Long 
Island,  covered  with  wood,  and  impassable  but  at  three  points-^ 
and  bestows  on  South  Bay,  the  name  of  Wood  creek^  &c«  Isc. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  other,  and  least  important  part  of 
«ur  task,  a  view  of  the  work,  as  a  literary  composition.  And 
here  we  state  distinctly,  that  we  have  only  praises  to  bestow. 
The  arrangement  of  the  matter  is  good. — In  the  iotroduction, 
we  find  a  general  view  of  the  colonists  in  their  emigration  and 
settlements, — their  habits,  manners  and  character,-«-the  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  combat,  and  the  means  employed  to  triumph 
over  these.  This  is  followed  by  a  view,  (more  in  aetail,)  of  their 
frequent  collisions  with  the  mother  country,  on  the  subject  of 
their  respective  rights ;  and  which  ended  in  the  rupture,  whose 
incidents  form  the  body  of  the  work.  In  the  exposition  of  these, 
he  shows  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the 
art.  Remembering,  that  accoraing  to  the  remark  of  Luciau, 
history  was  but  a  long  story,  he  contrives  to  make  his  narra" 
Hon  always  rapid  and  animating, — he  wastesneither  his  own  time 
nor  that  of  his  reader  upon  circumstances  having  little  effect 
on  the  issue  of  the  controversy, — and  so  connects  bis  facts^  ms 
to  leave  no  gap  in  the  storj.  To  effect  this,  he  appears  to 
have  governed  himself  rather  by  the  relation  which  the  several 
parts  bear  to  each  other,  than  by  their  mere  chronological  or- 
der. His  reflections  are  always  lively,  generally  just  and  philo- 
aophical,  and  not  too  much  multiplied ;  and  his  stifle  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  accommodated  to  the  topic  he  treats— eometiroeS| 
flowing  like  a  gentle  stream, — ^at  others,  rolling  and  aeitated, 
like  a  mighty  riven  He  has  no  where  been  prodigal  of  orna« 
ments,  and  those  he  has  employed,  are  neither  above,  nor  be- 
low his  subject.  He  has  particularly  had  in  his  eye,  the  great 
Roman  masters,  in  their  description  of  battles ;  and  though  be 
may  not  have  attained  to  either  the  force  or  brevity  of  SaJlust, 
his  descriptions  are  clear,  vivid,  and  highly  interesting.  Net 
can  his  impartiality  be  often  impeached.  He  tries  at  least  to 
liold  the  scales,  between  the  parties,  with  a  decorous  and 
steady  hand,  probably  remembering  Cicero's  description  of 
what,  in  this  respect,  history  ought  to  be  :  '^  Nihil  viatum  ha- 
bet,  nihil  invidum,  nihil,  atrox,  nihil  mirabile,  nihil  astutum ; 
casta,  verecunda,  virgo  incorrupta,  quodam  modo,''  In  illus- 
tration of  this  opinion,  we  close  the  article  with  two  other  ex- 
tracts from  the  work ;  the  one,  containing  a  narrative  of  the 

*  Giace  Boston  nel  mezzo  della  promcia  di  Maasacciasset  tud'ae  trclto 
di  tbrra,  &c.  to.  L.  Qnioto  T.  20. 
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battle  of  Kin^smountaiD — the  other,  that  of  the  naval  combat 
between  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapis. 

^'  An  unexpected  accident  occurred  to  aggravate  yet  more  the  dis- 
tress of  their  position.     Colonel  Ferguson,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
had  been  detached  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  upon  the  frontiers  of  North 
Carolina,  to  encourage  the  loyalists  to  take   arms.     A  considerable 
number  had  repaired  to  his  standard,  but  the  greater  part  were  of  the 
most  ferocious  description  of  men.     Believing  any  thins;  admissible, 
which  had  the  sanction  of  their  chief,  they  put  every  thing,  on  their 
march,  to  fire  and  sword.     £xcesses  so  atrocious,  must  have  inflamed 
the  coldest  hearts  with  the  desire  of  vengeance :  they  excited   to 
fury  the  mountaineers,  who  descending  into  the  plain  by  torrents, 
armed  themselves  with  whatever  chance  threw  in  their  way.     The/ 
foamed  at  the  name  of  Ferguson  :  they  conjured  the  chiefs  they  had 
given  themselves,  to  lead  them  upon  the  track  of  this  mouster,  that 
they  might  make  him  expiate  the  ravages  and   blood  wiih  which  he 
had  stained  himself.     Each  of  them  carried  besides  his  arms,  a  wallet 
and  a  blanket.     They  slept  on  the  naked  earth,  and  in  the  open  air  : 
the  water  of  the  rivulets  slaked  their  thirst,  and  they  fed  on  the  cat- 
tle they  drew  after  them,  or  on  the  game  they  killed  in  the  forests. 
They  were  conducted  by  Colonels  Campbell;  Cleveland,  Shelby, 
Seveer,  Williams,  Brandy  and  Lacy.     Every  where  they  demanded 
Ferguson  with  loud  cries,  and  at  every  step  they  swore  to  exterminate 
him.     At  length  they  found  him  :  but  Ferguson  was  not  a  man  that 
any  danger  could  intimidate.     He  was  posted  on  a  woody  eminence, 
which  commanded  all  the  adjacent  plain,  and  had  a  circular  base. 
It  is  called  King's  Mountain.      An  advanced  guard  defended,  its 
approach  by  the  direct  road.     The  mountaineers  soon  forced  them 
to  fall  back ;  when,  forming  in  several  columns,  they  endeavoured 
to  make  their  way  good  to  the  summit.     The  attack  and  defence 
were  equally  obstinate ;  some  from  behind  trees,  others  under  the 
cover  of  rock$,  maintained  a  brisk  fire.     At  length  the  party  com- 
manded by  Cleveland,  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill.     The  English, 
repulsed  them  with  the  bayonet.     But  the  column  of  Shelby  coming 
ap  at  the  same  instant,  it  was  necessary  to  dispute  the  ground  anew 
with  it.     It  began  to  give  way,  when  Colonel  Campbell  took  part  in 
the  combat.     Ferguson  received  him  with  gallantry  ;  but  what  could 
avail  his  efforts  against  assaults,  incessantly  renewed  and  always 
with  more  fury.     Though  surrounded,  he  did  all  he  could  do,  to  ex- 
tricate himself.     Already  the  crowq  of  the  mount  was  inundated  with 
Americans,  and  they  summoned  Ferguson  to  surrender,  but  in  vain ; 
he  perished  sword  in  hand.     His  successor  immediately  demanded 
and  obtained  quarter.     The  carnage  had  been  dreadful :  the  royal- 
ists had  to  regret  above  eleven  hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken,  a  loss  extremely  serious  in  the  present  circumstances.    AU 
the  arms  and  inunitions  fell  into  the  power  of  the  conquerors.     They 
observed  the  laws  of  war  towards  the  English  ;  but  they  displayed 
an  excessive  rigour  against  the  loyalists.     They  bung  several,  with- 
out listening  to  their  ivmoDstrances.    They  alleged^  that  this  exe- 
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cotiOD  was  only  a  judt  reprisal  for  that  of  the  republicans  put  to  death 
dt  Cambden,  at  Ninety-six,  and  at  Augusta.  They  even  insisted, 
that  the  persons  whose  lives  they  had  taken,  had  forfeited  them  by 
their  crimes,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  Thus,  was  added 
to  the  inevitable  rigours  of  war,  all  the  ferocity  of  civil  dissentions/ 

^  The  coasts  of  Great  Britain  had  witnessed  a  combat,  no  less 
sanguinary,  and  no  less  honorable  for  the  two  parties.  Paul  Jones, 
a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  had  established  his  cruiser  at  first,  in  the  seas  of  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  in  those  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  prize,  or,  according  to  his  practice,  to  land 
upon  some  point  of  the  coast,  in  order  to  sack  the  country.  His  flo- 
tilla was  composed  of  the  Bon  homme  Richard,  of  forty  guns,  the  Al- 
liance, of  thirty -six,  both  American  ships  ;  the  Pallas,  a  French  fri- 
gate of  thirty-two,  in  the  pay  of  Congress,  with  two  other  smaller 
vessels.  He  fell  in  with  a  British  merchant  fleet,  on  it*s  return 
from  the  Baltic,  convoyed  by  Captain  Pearson,  with  the  frigate  Se* 
rapis,  of  forty- four  guns,  and  the  Countess  Scarborough,  of  twenty. 

*  Pearson  had  no  sooner  perceived  Jones,  than  he  bore  down  to 
engage  him,  while  the  merchantmen  endeavored  to  gain  the  coast. 
The  American  flotilla  formed  to  receive  him.  The  two  enemies 
joined  in  battle,  at  about  seven  in  the  evening,  with  great  resolution, 
and  the  conflict  was  supported  on  both  sides,  with  equal  valour.  The 
Serapis  had  the  advantage  of  metal  and  manoeuvre  ;.  to  obviate  which, 
Jones  took  the  resolution  to  fight  her  closer.  He  advanced  till  the 
two  frigates  were  engaged  yard  to  yard,  and  their  sides  so  near,  that 
the  muzzles  of  their  guns  came  in  contact.  In  this  position,  they 
continued  to  fight  from  eight  in  the  evening,  till  ten,  with  an  auda- 
city bordering  on  frenzy.  But  the  artillery  of  the  Americans  was  no 
longer  capable  of  producing  much  efiect.  The  Kichard,  having  re- 
ceived several  heavy  shots  between  wind  and  water,  could  now  make 
no  use  whatever  of  her  lower  batteries,  and  two  or  three  of  her  upper 
guns  had  burst,  to  the  destruction  of  those  that  served  them.  Jones, 
at  length,  had  only  three  left,  that  could  be  worked,  and  he  em- 
ployed them  against  the  masts  of  the  hostile  frigate.  Seeing  the  little 
impression  made  by  chain -shot^  he  resorted  to  another  mode  of  at- 
tack. He  threw  a  vast  quantity  ot' grenades  and  fire- works  on  board 
the  British  frigate.  But  his  own,  now  admitted  the  water  on  all  sides, 
and  threatened  every  moment  to  go  to  the  bottom.  Some  of  his  offi- 
cers having  perceived  it,  asked  him  if  be  would  surrender  ?  ^*  No,'* 
he  answered  in  a  tremendous  tone  of  voice,  and  continued  to  throw 
the  grenades.  The  Serapis  was  already  on  fire  in  several  places, 
and  the  Englishpould  with  difficulty  extinguish  the  flames.  Finally, 
they  caught  a  cartridge,  which,  in  an  instant,  fired  all  the  others, 
with  a  horrible  explosion.  All  who  stood  near  the  helm  were  killed, 
and  all  the  cannon  of  that  part  dismounted.  Meanwhile,  Pearson 
Was  not  disheartened :  he  ordered  his  people  to  board.  Paul  Jones 
prepared  himself  to  repulse  them.  The  English,  in  jumping  on 
board,  found  the  Americans  ready  to  receive  them,  on  the  point  of 
tkeir  pikes  ;  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  their  own  ves- 
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^.  But,  during  this  inleiral,  the  fire  had  commutkicated  itself  fro» 
the  Scrapie  to  the  Boo  homme  Richard,  and  both  were  a  prej  to  the 
flames.  No  peril  could  shake  these  desperate  men.  The  night  was 
dark)-— the  combatants  could  no  longer  see  each  other,  but  by  the 
blaze  of  the  conflagration,  and  through  dense  volumes  of  smoke^ 
while  the  sea  was  illuminated  afar.  At  this  monoent,  the  American 
frigate  Alliance  came  up.  Amidst  the  confusion,  she  discharged  her 
hroadside  into  the  Richard,  and  killed  a  part  of  her  remaining  defen- 
ders. As  soon  as  she  discovered  her  mistake,  she  fell  with  augmented 
'  fury  upon  the  Serapis*  Then,  the  valiant  Englishman,  seeing  % 
great  part  of  his  crew,  either  killed  or  disabled,  his  artillery  dis« 
mounted,  his  vessel  dismasted,  and  quite  enveloped  in  flames,  sur- 
rendered. All  joined  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  at  length  it  was  ac- 
complished. The  efforts  made  to  stop  the  numerous  leaks  of  the 
Richard,  proved  less  fortunate  ;  she  sunk  the  next  morning.  Out  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  that  were  on  board  that  vessel, 
three  hundred  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  English  had  but  forty- 
nine  killed,  and  their  wounded  amounted  to  no  more  than  sixty-eight* 
History,  perhaps,  offers  no  example  of  an  action,  more  fierce,  ob- 
stinate and  sanguinary.  During  this  time  the  Pallas  bad  attacked  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough,  and  bad  captured  her,  not  however  withp 
cut  a  stubborn  resistance.  After  a  victory  so  hard  earned,  so  deplo- 
rable, Jones  wandered  with  his  shattered  vessels  for  some  days,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds,  in  the  North  sea,  but  finally  made  his  way 
good,  on  the  sixth  of  October,  into  the  waters  of  the  Texel.' 
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^.  A  Treatise  on  Agri$ulture  ;  comprising  a  concise  history  of  its 
origin  arid  progress  ;  the  present  condition  of  the  art^  abroad  and 
at  home  ;  and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Husbandry^  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  present  state  qf  philosophical  attainments 
in  Europe*  By  a  Practical  Farmer.  8vo.  pp.  168.  Albaoy, 
J.  Buel,  1820. 

Agriculture  is  a  science,  if  such  it  can  be  styled,  which  is  tt 
once  the  simplest  and  most  complicated  of  all  the^ciences.  It  t^ 
quires  but  little  skill,  ingenuity  or  manual  dexterity,  to  sow  a  grain 
of  corn,  or  set  out  a  tree,  or  even  to  engraft  or  inoculate  that  tree 
with  different  varieties  of  fruit ;  but  to  trace  the  various  circum- 
stances which  affect  the  plant  in  its  growth,  ftnd  cause  it  to  pro- 
duce with  different  degrees  of  ability  and  success,  requires  mi- 
nute observation  and  long  experience,  with  great  natural  good 
sense*  No  subject  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  most  limited  understanding,  and  there  is  none  so  deeply 
enveloped  in  mystery  and  obscurity.    Hence  arise  speoulaiionsi 
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and  theories,  and  dreams,  in  endless  profusion ;  and  the  in* 
quiring,  bat  artless  mind,  often  confused  and  embarrassed  by  the 
variety  of  real  or  unreal  images  that  dance  before  it,  siehs  to 
return  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  to  the  erudition  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Theirscience,althoughitdazzlednot, 
nor  illumined  nor  fascinated,  yet  in  this  short  sentence,  'Mn  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  bhait  thou  eat  bread,"  is  inculcated  a  lesson  of 
more  practical  importance,  and  moral  truth,  than  the  sexual  sys- 
tem of  Ltnn8sus,or  the  oxygen  and  phlogiston  of  Lavoisier  and 
Priestley, 

We  would  not  have  it  believed,  that  our  views  of  the  progress 
of  society  are  so  rude  and  barbarous  as  to  condemn  the  sugges- 
tions of  science,  because  they  are  such,  or  because  they  are  often 
shut  up  in  bard  names  from  the  access  of  unlettered  minds« 
There  are  too  many  who,  having  experienced  the  fallacy  of 
speculation,  are  disposed  to  stultify  the  learned  the  moment 
they  are  known  as  such,  either  by  their  title  or  by  their  tech- 
nical lore.  But  we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  comparison 
with  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  that  labour  is  alone  the  first 
great  cause  of  all  the  good  that  man  enjoys  on  earth,  the  spe- 
culations of  the  wisest  naturalists  are  as  light  and  airy  as  the 
gossamer.  **  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water,  but  it  is  God 
that  both  gives  and  withholds  the  increase,^'  is  as  worthy  of  a 
literal  as  an  allegorical  conatruction ;  and  whether  the  seed  b$ 
placed  in  the  ground  by  the  primitive  lords  of  the  soil  we  oc- 
cupy, or  their  more  civilized  and  scientific  intruders,  still  will 
the  sun  warm,  and  the  dews  of  heaven  nourish  and  refresh  the 
plant  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other ;  and  in  both  alike  will  the 
sap  ascend,  and  the  leaves  prepare  that  sap,  to  nourish  and  in- 
crease the  plant,  and  enable  it  to  yield  its  customary  produce* 
To  those  farmers  who  are  disposed  to  speml  more  time  dreaming 
in  the  closet  than  labouring  in  the  fields,  we  recommend  the  legacy 
of  Dumbiedikes :  *'  Jock,  when  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do,  ye 
may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree  ;  it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when 
ye  are  sleeping.  My  father  tauld  me  sae  forty  years  sin',  but  I 
never  fand  time  to  mind  him."  Dumbiedikes  was  in  theoiy  a 
philosopher,  but  a  superabundance  of  the  good  things  of  thifi  life 
had  withdrawn  from  him  the  stimulus  to  invention  and  exertion* 
Had  the  father  planted  fewer  trees,  the  son  probably  would  have 
known  and  felt  the  value  of  the  advice  without  a  prompter. 

We  are  not  so  silly  as  to  suppose  our  readers  ignorant  of  the 
principle  written  in  the  very  genesis  of  human  existence,  and 
which  is  possessed  rather  from  instinct  than  as  flowing  from  the 
cautious  aeductions  of  reason,  that  necessity  begets  labour,  and 
that  labour  ia  the  basis  of  all  the  comforts  we  enjoy ;  but  we 
would  here  record  our  conviction,  that  this  salutary  principle 
has  been  too  mueli  surrendered  up  to  expedients,  devices  and 
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experiments  ;  that  the  people  of  our  Slate  have  sought  other 
modes  of  growing  rich  than  the  one  determined  by  nature,  and 
that  honest  exertion  has  given  place  to  subtiliies  of  the  mind, 
f(pcculations  about  the  proper  food  for  plants,  or  the  principles 
of  political  economy.  Prosperity,  too,  has  made  us  indolent ; 
and  indolence  and  extravagance  are  the  causes  of  our  distress* 
It  is  our  opinion  that  a  long  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity 
is  nearly  as  bad  as  too  much  adversity,  not  because  a  continu- 
ance of  bliss  is  uncongenial  toourdi^^positions  and  ungrateful  to 
our  senses,  but  because,  considering  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
all  sublunary  enjoyments  arc  exposed,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  world  we  dwell  in,  our  lives  are  nece«sarily  a  chequered 
soene  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  fortune  and  misfortune  ;  and  the 
longer  ive  experience  uninterrupted  felicity,  the  more  closely 
are  our  habits  and  feelings  associated  with  such  a  state  of  ex« 
istence^  that  when  a  change  take<$  place,  the  more  helpless  is  our 
situation,  and  the  deeper  our  affliction. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  influx  of  wealth  into  our  state 
has  exceeded  that  of  any  stale  of  the  union.  For  the  last  thirty 
years,  our  products  have  been  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  unusual 
necessities  of  Europe  ;  and  the  hum  and  bustle  of  active  em- 
ployment has  sounded  to  the  wilderness,  which  has  Echoed  it 
back  to  the  cities.  Heaven's  choicest  blessings  have  been 
showered  down  upon  us,  with  a  profusion  which  the  most  san- 
guine and  pious  mind  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  or  hoped 
for  in  its  moments  of  greatest  expectation ;  and  even  an  event 
to  olhers  of  peculiar  calamity  and  deprecation,  (we  allude  to  the 
late  war,)  seemed  like  a  cornucopia  held  upon  a  portion  of  our 
state,  and  pouring  plenty  into  its  almost  overflowing  lap.  With 
unexampled  rapidity,  the  wilderness  has  been  made  to  blossom; 
cities  and  villages  rear  their  heads  among  the  stumps  of  trees, 
which  the  active  process  of  decay  has  not  yet  levelled  with  the 
ground ;  turnpike  roads,  bridges,  canals,  manufactories,  an  in- 
cessant swarm  of  farmers,  tradesmen  and  merchants,  now  occupj 
ihe  soil  where  lately  the  wolf  prowled  unmolested,  and  the  In- 
dian roved  in  wild  simplicity.  What  would  be  the  sensation  of 
a  traveller,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  fearfully  traversed  that  coun- 
try, a  pathless  forest,  impervious  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  who 
should  now  return  to  mark  the  contrast  ?  To  him  even  who 
has  daily  observed  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  whose 
ideas  respond  to  each  succeeding  blow  of  the  axe  which  levels 
a  tree,  and  the  hammer  which  rears  a  cottage,  the  magic  change 
can  hardly  be  realized ;  but  to  him  from  whom  time  and  distance 
have  concealed  each  consecutive  emblem  of  advancement,  and 
whose  attention  has  been  engrossed  by  objects  at  a  distance, 
nothing  but  a  miracle  will  account  for  the  mighty  revolution. 
We  de^iire  to  impress  the  idea,  not  only  of  advancement,  but  of 
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k  t^tridly  acceleHif ^  advancement  in  wealth  and  conseqnencei 
as  an  example  of  which  this  state  stands  out  from  the  civil  pic- 
ture of  our  country,  a  singular  and  striking  instance.  We  have 
rapidlj  climbed  to  the  mountain's  top,and  have  placed  our  home 
and  expeetations  upon  its  highest  summit.  True  it  is,  we  have 
not  found  '<  its  loftiest  peak  covered  with  ice  and  snow,''  but 
like  young  and  thrifty  oaks,  we  have  spread  our  luxuriant 
branches  to  the  galoi  upon  an  eminence  where  none  but  those 
Whose  roots  ha^e  struck  deep  iato  the  soil  can  withstand  its 
dimgeroiM  shock* 

The  time  was  when  our  state  stood  foremost  in  the  list  of  ear 
country's  experts,  and  eveiy  town  and  village  throughout  its 
dominion  teemed  with  ttie  glad  sound  of  affluence  and  prosperity; 
but  how  changed  is  b6w  the  scene !  It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
that  our  domestic  exports  are  so  much  diminished  as  hardly  to 
exceed  those  of  the  meanest  state  of  the  union  ;  and  many  of 
those  towns  and  villages,  once  so  active  and  flourishine,  have 
become  little  else  than  cumberers  of  the  ground.  \^y  this 
change^  so  mortifying  to  our  pride,  so  injurious  to  our  comfort, 
and  so  discouraging  to  our  future  prospects  ?  Why  is  it  that 
the  northern  counties,  once  proverbial  for  fertility  and  exube*- 
rance,  now  wear  the  marks  of  poverty  and  sterility  ?  Why  is  it 
that  Albany,  once  the  seat  of  wealth  and  industry,  as  of  govern- 
aient,  has  now  become  the  mouldering  monument  of  its  former 
aelf  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  domestic  exports  of  our  state  have  beeii 
reduced  to  comparatively  an  atom  of  what  they  once  were  ?  It 
H  because  prosperity  has  made  us  profuse,  improvident,  and  in- 
dolent :  this  is  the  brief,  but  true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
the  sooner  we  become  satisfied  of  its  reality,  the  sooner  shall  we 
apply  the  remedy  to  the  real  cause  of  the  disease.  We  may 
establish  societies  to  award  premiums  for  excellence  iu  hus^^ 
bandry,  and  write  books  upon  rotation  in  crops,  diseases  of  ani- 
nnals  and  vegetables,  the  nature  and  constituent  qualities  of  soil ; 
but  until  necessity  has  unlocked  the  ear,  rendered  deaf  by  pam- 
pering  and  abundance, it  would  be  quite  as  rational  to  endeavour, 
by  an  eloquent  harangue  of  some  learned  Esquire,  to  remove 
trees  as  trespassers  from  th^  soil  they  occupied,  as  to  expect 
any  beneficial  result  from  treatises  on  agriculture,  or  premiums 
10  produce  emulation  in  husbandry* 

*  Since  the  political  independence  of  this  country  was  achieved, 
perhaps  there  has  been  no  period  in  its  history  more  remarkable  tfaa^ 
the  present  one.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  the  most  enterprising 
citizens  of  this  state,  seduced  into  that  vortex  of  speculation,  which  was 
created  by  the  late  disturbed  state  of  the  world,  have  succeeded  in 
dazzling  the  eyes  and  understandings  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  by 
the  vastness  of  their  undertakings,  and  by  the  apparent  wealth  they 
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drew  rrom  them*  This  precocious  prosperity  has  perhaps  deceived  the 
whole  of  us ;  and  we  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  the  willing  dupes 
of  a  splendid  and  feverish  dream.  We  have  imagined  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  riches,  the  enormous  increased  value  of  the  real  estate  of 
our  ci1ies,«the  luxury  of  our  merchants,  the  high  price  of  domestic 
produce,  and  the  profuse  plentifulness  of  money,  were  in  fact  the  na- 
tural fruits  of  the  intrinsic  resources  of  the  country.  It  was  this  fal- 
lacious opinion  which  induced  upon  us  many  extravagant  habits.  The 
people  of  this  country,  so  ingenious  and  calculating  in  all  the  details 
of  human  business,  appear  now  to  have  been  positively  intoxicated 
with  their  situation*  It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  scarce  any  one  should 
have  been  found,  in  so  intelligent  a  community,  sagacious  enough  to 
look  into  the  general  relations  of  human  business,  and  predict  the 
result ;  and  this  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  we  were  all 
too  sanguine,  and  had  in  some  measure  mixed  our  fortunes  up  in  the 
general  lottery  ;  for  a  lottery  it  has  proved,^nd  a  favoured  few  only 
have  obtained  the  prizes.* — P.  xix. 

*  One  effect,  however,  which  has  resulted  from  this  delusive  system, 
is  greatly  to  be  lamented  :  it  has  caused  us  almost  entirely  to  over- 
look agriculture,  that  vocation  which  belongs  naturally  to  man,  and 
which  is  remaricably  imposed  upon  the  people  of  this  state  by  their 
situation  :  and  the  effect  has  been,  to  lose  to  the  state  the  productive 
labour  of  a  whole  generation,  and  to  that  fj^eneration  the  possession  of 
tranquil  views  and  moderate  habits. *«— P.  xxi. 

'  If  agriculture  be  the  most  independent,  innocent,  and  useful  of  all 
human  pursuits,  it  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  regret,  that  a  whole  people, 
whose  dearest  interests  it  touched  in  the  nicest  manner,  should  have 
conspired  to  neglect  it,  should  have  joined  in  the  chase  of  visionary 
objects,  unavailable  to  human  happiness,  and  have  overlooked  the 
very  art  which  gives  bread  and  clothing  to  the  whole  mass  of  mankind. 
But  this  extravagance  has  reached  its  limit,  and  unfortunately  has  left 
the  country  almost  exhausted  in  the  effort.  Neglected  and  despised 
agriculture  is  now  called  upon  to  restore  the  country  to  its  pristine 
vigour  ;  to  give  bread  and  clothing  to  the  poor,  labour  to  those  who 
eeek  it,  and  an  innocent  and  profitable  occupation  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  it.  This  is  the  voice  of  the  people  at  large*  The  govern- 
ment itself  feels  this  truth  ;  and  the  legislature  of  the  last  year,  to  its 
imperishable  honour,  was  the  first  to  redeem  the  farming  interest  from 
the  unjust  humiliation  into  which  it  had  fallen,  by  patronizing  it  in  a 
judicious  and  munificent  manner.' — P.  xxii. 

'  The  character  of  our  agriculture  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words*  We  subdue  the  forests,  and  exhaust  the  fine  vegetable  mould. 
As  soon  as  the  roots  are  sufficiently  decayed  to  admit  of  cultivation, 
we  plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  till  the  land  is  exhausted  ;  and  then 
we  either  fly  to  new  forests,  or  remain  and  drag  on  a  cheerless  ex- 
istence, struggling  with  debts,  and  laying  the  blame  of  our  condition  on 
bad  crops,wom-out  land,  a  coldseason,and  inclement  climate.'-P.xxiv. 

The  above  extracts  from  the  eloquent  address  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Board  of  Agriculture,  contain  a  clear  ex- 
position of  the  decline  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  our  country. 
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tile  causes  of  our  present  embarrassment,  and  the  reasons  which 
prompted  the  legislature  to  aid  in  establishing  societies  to  im- 
prove and  promote  the  agriculture  of  the  state.     If,  as  we  said 
before,  the  necessities  of  the  people  have  taught  them  industry 
and  frugality,  and  given  them  a  willing  and  anxious  car  to  attend 
to  the  suggestions  of  wisdom  and  the  maxims  of  prudence,  such 
a  measure  could  not  have  been  more  opportune.     But  if  this 
awakening  (as  our  Connecticut  brethren  might  term  it)  is  only 
the  effect  of  talking,  and  spouting,  and  writing,  operating  on  a 
desire  for  novelty,  and  sensibilities  highly  excited ;  if  the  com* 
plaints  and  lamen^tions  universally  prevalent,  proceed  only  from 
a  restless  and  captious  spirit  indulged  to  satiety,  and  which  can- 
not brook  the  slightest  deprivation :  then  will  this  fashion,  like  all 
other  fashions  of  their  day,  quickly  pass  away,  and  be  forgotten. 
Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,   are  alto- 
gether of  modern  invention.    A  captious  spirit  might,  on  this 
account,  take  exception  to  their  institution ;  and  an  antiquarian, 
whose  only  test  of  excellence  is  that  the  genealogy  of  a  subject 
may  be  traced  back  to  remote  ages,  will  no  doubt  tonsider  them 
as  illegitimate  and  unholy  emanations :  but  the  present  genera- 
tion, who  pride  themselves  upon  having  thrown  by  the  harness 
of  ancient  prejudices,  and  think  they  can  see  truth,  whether  it 
be  promulgated  in  the  Doomsday  book  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
or  the  Ladies'  Miscellany  of  Kew-York,  will  not  consider  a 
scheme  visionary  because  untried;  and  the  bolder  spirits  will  often 
force  success  by  the  ardour  and  confidence  with  which  they  en- 
gage in  the  task.    A  moderate  view  of  this  subject  must  convince 
any  one,  both  that  these  societies  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm, 
and  that  much  good  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  flow  from 
their  labours,— of  the  amount  of  which,  however,  experience  can 
alone  enable  us  to  form  any  just  estimate*    It  is  a  subject  of 
ereat  regret,  that  the  British  government  should  have  thought 
fit  to  withhold  the  liberal  aid  which  they  furnished  to  the  support 
of  agricultural  societies}  not  so  much  because  we  care  about  ex- 
tending the  comfort  of  our  brethren  of  the  old  world,  (our  pre- 
i'adices  on  this  subject  having  long  ago  been  abandoned,)  as 
because  we  expect  to  be  benefitted  by  their  labours  and  their 
money  expended  in  ascertaining  the  shortest  cut  to  riches. 
Our  regret,  However,  is  somewhat  assuaged  by  the  example  they 
afford  us,   from  which  we  deduce  such  sage  and  wholesome 
proverbs  as  these : — ^Be  not  too  zealous,  though  in  a  good  cause ;  ^ 
-^let  your  moderation  shine  before  all  men ;— be  not  extravagant 
nor  profuse,  but  frugal  and  economical ;— expect  but  little  irom 
governments,  more  from  your  own  exertions  :  and  many  others, 
which  the  good  sense,  sagacity,  and  probation  of  our  readers  will 
save  us  the  trouble  of  recording 
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The  act  of  the  legislature  cwstitatiiig  tbe  9gncciUqv§l  lAcifn 
ties,  provides  that  there  shall  be  ^  Genen^l  Board  pf  Agriculturf* 
to  coosist  of  the  presidents  of  the  several  county  agricultuffl 
societies,  or  of  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  them ;  whose  duty, 
among  others,  it  shall  be,. to  receive  and  examine  all  returns  an4 
reports  from  the  county  societies,  '  and  select  for  publicatii^ 

*  such  of  them,  and  such  other  essays,  as  they  may  judge  ^^'^ 

*  yisable ;  and  shall  annually  publish  a  volume  at  the  expense  of 

*  the  state,  to  be  distributed  by  means  of  said  asjiculturalspcietief 
'  to  the  goQd  people  of  this  state,  not  exceeaing  1 500  copies  ^f 
'  such  volume,^  be.  Under  this  clause  of  the  act,  justly  deemed 
imperative,  was  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculturei  a  volumei 
the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  cannqt 
but  feel  much  gratified  that  such  a  work  should  have  appeared 
under  these  favourable  auspices ;  but  we  must  remark,  that 
there  appears  to  us  something  ludicrous  in  the  restrfctions  to 
which  it  is  subject.  Neither  the  size  of  the  volume,  whether 
quarto,  octavo,  or  duodecimo,  or  the  number  of  pages  it  shall 
contain,  or  the  type,  or  quality  of  the  paper,  are  at  all  alluded 
to ;  and  yet  the  number  of  copies  is  restricted  to  1500.  If, 
in  defining  the  number  of  volumes,  it  was  intended  to  limit  tbe 
expense  of  publication  to  tbe  state,  it  apnears  to  us  there  was  a 
qiuch  more  definite  and  precise  mode  oi  eflTecting  such  object, 
than  the  one  adopted ;  and  although  this  was  our  first  impression, 
yet,  being  altogether  unable  to  reconcile  the  object  sought  after 
with  the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  usual  ss^acity  of  legia*  • 
latures,  we  are  compelled  to  seek  some  other  motive  for  the  re* 
striction.  Perhaps  it  was,  that  the  number  of  '^  good  people  of 
this  state''  inras  accurately  ascertained  not  to  amount  to  more 
than  1500;  or,a8  ^*  too  much  learning  sometimes  makes  men  mad," 
that  such  a  calamity  had  better  be  confined  to  1500 ;  or  that 
such  a  volume  might  be  made  the  vehicle  of  treason  or  sedition 
arnon^  the  bad  people  of  this  state,  anc^  it  was  better  therefore 
to  limit  the  diasemmation  of  the  poison  :  which  of  these  con- 
jectures is  the  correct  one,  we  are  unable  to  say,  and  must  wait 
with  patience  till  some  future  legislature  shall  clear  up  tbe  mys- 
tery in  which  this  part  of  the  subject  is  involved.    Upon  looking 

^^Jani>er,  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  7th  section  enacts, 

'  That  the  treasurer  of  this  state  shall  annually  pay,  on  the  warrant 
of  the  comptroller,  to  the  said  Board  of  Agriculture,  ooe  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  enable  them  to  purchase  and  distribute  among  the  several 
agri6ultural  societies,  such  useful  seeds  as  they  may  deem  proper ; 
apd  to  defray  such  other  necessary  expenses^  to  prompte  the  object 
of  this  act,  as  are  not  otherwise  provided  for.' 

And  by  the  act  of  21st  April,  1820,  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  just  alluded  to,  it  h  declared, 
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« TJf^t  th9  ti«a«wer  of  tbif  Rt«t€  ihall  pay,  on  tho  warrant  of  tbo 
eoinptioll^r»  to  tbe  Bo^rd  of  A|ricuUuie,out  of  tho  une^cpeoded  balanco 
of  Wfin^J  appropristteA  for  tbo  promotion  of  agriculture  and  family 
domestic  ipaoufacturea  witbin  this  stat^,  five  hundred  dollars,  to  enable 
tb^m  to  purchase  9ucb  books  as  tbej  may  deem  necessary  to  aid  tbem 
in  publishing  their  annual  yolume}  and  in  the  diffusion  of  correct 
agricukural  information.' 

New,  after  roading  attentively  these  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
ture, we  were  confirmed  in  our  first  persuasion,  that  economy  to 
tbe  state  was  not  the  moving  cause  fortbe  restriction  mentioned — 
since  to  there  was  a  specific  appropriation  firom  which  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  were  to  be  defi-ayed,  it  was  the 
same  to  the  legislature  on  the  score  of  firugaUty,  whether  the  num- 
lier  of  copies  was  100  or  1 0,000.  It  now  seems  to  us  the  more 
probable  solution  of  the  problem,  (finding  the  copy-right  secured 
to  the  Board  pf  Agriculture^)  that  as  the  value  of  a  work  much 
depepds  upoq  the  paucity  of  the  copies  extant,  and  as  any  work 
eniauating  from  such  a  souf  qe  must  possess  sterling  merit,  the  co- 
pies not  distributed  would  readily  sell  at  a  good  price,  and  the  right 
to  publish  a  second  edition  might  also  be  sold  for  a  sufficient  sum, 
at  least,  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  the  first.  This  certainly  was 
a  shrewd  calcnladon ;  but,  however  justifiable  on  the  score  of  po- 
licy, it  is  not  at  all  compatible  with  those  sentiments  of  liberality, 
with  which  we  conceived  the  legislature  impressed,  when  tliey 
kindly  undertook  to  patronize  die  declinmg  agriculture  of  our 
state. 

However  great  the  regret  may  be  of  thousands  of  the  good 
people  of  this  state,  that  this  source  of  knowledge  should  be  so 
very  contracted,  as  not  to  allow  them  a  sight  of  its  stream,  much 
leflis  copious  draughts  at  its  fountiun, — our  mortification  at  the 
limitation  of  the  law  was  much,  greater.  The  ardour  of  Apollo 
could  not  have  received  a  greater  check  when,  in  the  pursuit 
of  Daphne,  she  was  changed  into  a  laurel,  than  did  ours  at  this 
discovery :  for  we  had  prepared  ourselves  to  descant  with  anima- 
tion upon  the  ponderous  nature  of  the  book,  the  useless  matter 
it  contains,  its  enlarged  and  dilated  formy^-^nd  we  had  made  a 
particular  computation  of  the  number  of  pa^s,  into  which  every 
thing  contained  within  it  that  was  useful  and  necessary,  ^ght 
have  been  condensed,  reducing  a  little  the  type,  and  a  great  deal 
the  margin ; — ^we  then  estimated  the  cost  of  publication  of  the 
reduced  volume,  and  ascertsdned  that  five  thousand  copies  might 
have  been  produced  for  the  same  sum  of  money  as  these  1500 
cost ;  froni  wUch,  when  distributed  and  widely  circulated,  what 
an  increased  harvest  might  not  have  been  anticipated  ?  All  this 
we  are  now  obliged  to  suppress  ;  but  we  shall  keep  these  strictures 
in  reserve  for  the  next  volume,  if  it  merit  them,  and  provided 
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die  legislatare  shaU  afford  ns  the  onportuidty,  by  ex^ungbg  this 
feature  in  the  act^-which  is  as  useless  as  it  is  injudiaQUs. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  being  aware  that  the  volume  pre- 
sented by  them  to  the  public,  was  not  such  a  one  as  was  con- 
templated by  the  legislature,  or  expected  by  the  people,  offer  thdr 
apology  in  the  preface  in  the  following  terms : 

*  The  General  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  compilation  and  superintendence  of  the  annual  vo- 
lume, would  probably  upon  finding  itself  without  the  necessary  mate- 
rials which  the  framers  of  the  law  had  anticipated,  have  declined  al- 
together issuing  any  publication  for  the  first  year,  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  statute's  being  imperative  on  that  subject. — It  was 
therefore  determined  by  the  members  to  dischaige  the  duty  which  had 
fallen  upon  them  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  which  general 
circumstances  admitted  of.' 

*  To  have  filled  the  volume  with  detached  papers  extracted  from 
other  works,  vras  at  one  time  thought  to  be  the  only  resource  in  their 
power ;  although  sufficiently  aware  that  a  miscellany  formed  from 
£uropean  worlu  principally,  could  not  possibly  promise  such  advan- 
tages to  the  agriculturists  of  this  state,  as  a  more  connected  view  of 
husbandry,  accommodated  to  the  habits  and  resources  which  prevailed 
amongst  ourselves.  This  plan,  however,  was  waived  in  consequence 
of  the  suggestions  of  a  member  of  the  committee,  who  eventually  en- 
gaged to  draw  up  an  essay  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  rural 
economy,  upon  a  connected  and  popular  plan,  which  the  General 
Committee  now  presents  to  the  public' 

This  book,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  was  published  m 
the  spring  of  1821. 

In  adverting  to  the  Treatise  upon  Husbandry,  *  by  a  Practical 
Farmer,'  we  find  prefixed  the  following  copy  mm  rae  minutes  of 
the  Board  of  Agnculture.         • 

'  Board  of  Agriculture, 

'  In  General  Committee,  Jan.  24th,  1820. 

<  The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  *'  Treatise"  offered 
to  the  Board  of  Agriopwre  by  Mr.  Buel,  and  to  consider  his  propo- 
sition for  the  purchase  of  a  certain  number  of  copies,  report- 
That  tbey  have  examined  the  '*  Treatise,"  and  recommend  to  the 
General  Committee  to  avail  themselves  of  the  very  valuable  mate- 
rials contained  in  it,  in  order  to  diffuse  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  husbandry. 

The  Committee  consider  this  *'  Treatise''  as  comprehending  a  very 
enlarged  view  of  all  the  relations  of  Agriculture,  and  to  be  ey^rj  ymy 
worthy  of  the  public  attention. 

That  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Buel  to  the  General  Committee  to  pur- 
chase 1,000  copies  of  the  *'  Treatise"  cannot  be  acceded  to  at  this 
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time,  as  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  are  inadequale  to. 
that  purpose. 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  Chainnan. 
Thereupon,  Resolved,  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

S.  SOUTHWICK,  Sec'y.' 

Allowing  for  the  caution  which  all  public  bodies  should  observe 
in  the  expression  of  their  opinions,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
stronger  terms  of  approbation  than  what  is  contained  in  these  re* 
solutions,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  much  regret  that  the  funds  of  the 
Board  would  not  allow  diem  to  meet  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Buel 
at  the  time  it  was  made ;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  considerable  sur- 
prise, and  of  much  more  regret,  that  when  their  funds  became 
adequate  to  the  publication  of  their  voluminous  octavo,  they  did 
not  then  avail  themselves  of  this  valuable  Treatise  ;*  nor  are  we 
able  to  reconcile  such  a  neglect  with  the  statement,  that  the 
reports  from  the  county  societies,  and  the  essays  then  extant, 
were  insu£%cient  to  the  compilation  of  their  annual  volume. 

The  volume  possesses  some  merit,  and  we  certainly  feel 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  individual  who  prepared  it,  for  the 
gratuitous  zeal  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  la^ 
hour  and  spirit  with  which  he  has  executed  it ;  but  we  are  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  add,  that  it  is  not  the  work  that  was 
required ;  that  it  is  defective  both  in  its  plan  and  execution  ; 
and  for  these  reasons,  that  its  usefulness  must  be  circumscribed 
to  a  very  narrow  sphere.  As  we  before  observed,  this  is  to  be 
regretted,  inasmuch  as  the  Board  possessed  such  valuable  re- 
sources in  the  Treatise  ;  which  we  consider  a  production  of  a 
superior  order,  and  suited  to  the  object  and  the  occasion.  We 
rarely  meet  with  a  work  upon  agriculture  possessing  such  ster- 
ling merit,  and  so  eminently  cdculated  to  be  useful :  a  work 
comprising  deep  research,  extensive  science,  profound  thought, 
practical  good  sense,  conveyed  in  a  clear  and  perspicuous  style, 
and  totally  devested  of  all  superfluous  and  useless  detail  and  or- 
nament. We  are  always  averse  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
odium  produced  by  drawing  comparisons  between  individuals ; 
but  were  we  to  estimate  the  mental  ability  and  genius  of  these 
authors  by  their  respective  productions,  we  should  say, — that 
the  one  possesses  a  mind  fertile  but  unsubdued,  a  lively  fancy, 
which  he  permits  to  control  his  judgment — learning  and  science, 
which  he  has  not  yet  incorporated  with  his  own  mind,  nor  ap- 
t>lied  to  purposes  of  utility :  while  the  other  evinces  an  intellect 
strong  and  powerful  by  nature,  highly  invigorated  by  cultiva- 

•  We  are  antheDticalljr  iDformed,  that  Mr.  Buel  offered  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  1000  or  1200  copies  of  the  ^*  Treatise  oa  Agriculture,  by  a 
Practical  Farmer,"  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  each:— And, 

9d.  That  no  application  was  erer  made  for  liberty  to  extract  from  that 
work,  with  a  vieir  to  make  up  the  annual  volume  of  the  Board. 
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tion  and  reflection,  added  to  deep  research  and  long  ^xp6rN 
ence.  His  information  is  not  a  suit  of  foreign  omamtnt,  art- 
fdllj  arranged  to  decorate  a  comely  exterior,  but  it  has  entered 
into  his  very  system,  and  forms  a  part  of  himself— evenr  sen- 
tence and' word  of  his  work  bear  the  marks  of  a  powerml  in- 
teltect 

« 

We  have  detained  the  reader  long  enough  with  these  preli- 
minary  mattery,  with  which,  however,  we  could  not  welt  di«« 
pcnse,  as  they  form  the  ground-work  of  our  plan ;  for  we  intend 
now  to  contrast  these  productions,  not  from  any  invidious  ili6* 
ti?e  or  design,  but  that  we  may  gi?e  him  a  view  of  the  subjecfts 
of  which  they  treat,  and  of  their  merits  ;  and  also  that  he  xAky 
be  enabled  to  judge  how  firr  the  Board  were  actuated  by  sound 
discretion  and  correct  views,  in  making  choice  of  itiatter  for 
their  annual  volume* 

The  first  four  sections  of  the  publication  of  the  Board  (whidh 
for  brevity  sake  we  shall  in  future  style  The  Volume^  profess 
to  be  a  letter  from  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  to  the  Presiaent,  and 
occupy  nearly  seventy  pases.  Thev  appear  to  be  in  the  na* 
ture  of  an  introduction  to  the  body  ot  the  work ;  and,  although 
we  cannot  find  in  them  much  that  deserves  our  particular  at- 
tention, yet  as  they  contain  favourable  specimens  of  the  author^s 
style  and  manner  of  treating  his  subject,  we  will  extract  fronA 
them  two  or  three  passages  taken  inmscriminately.  In  combat- 
ting a  supposed  objection,  that  people  for  whose  benefit  the 
volume  was  intended  are  not  in  a  situation  to  receive  it,  he 
supposes  a  farmer  made  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  lime 
as  a  manure,  and  anxious  but  unable  to  comprehend  how  it 
operates : 

*  The  condition  of  such  a  man  is  somewhat  affecting.  He  stands 
upon  the  threshold  of  knowledge,  and  yet  it  is  to  him  perfect  daik- 
ness  and  confusion  ;  it  would  show  little  humanity  to  leave  so  inge^* 
nuous  a  man  in  that  situation,  when  if  we  remove  with  a  judicious 
hand  the  film  before  his  eyes,  he  can  fearlessly  enter  and  partake  all 
the  glories  and  blessings  of  the  sanctuary  of  nature  :  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  this  :  a  clear-headed  practical  farmer  may  be  made  sufficiently 
to  comprehend  enough  of  chemistry  to  convince  him  of  the  unerring 
truth  of  the  principles  which  must  always  govern  his  vocation,'  te* 

p.  Q^ 

In  discussing  the  nature  and  objects  of  fat  in  animals,  he  ob- 
serves— 

*  Fat  is  an  animal  oil  secreted  from  the  food  by  which  animals  are 
sustained  ;  it  accompanies  the  blood  in  its  multitudinous*  wanderings 
through  the  body,  riding  as  it  were  upon  the  circulating  columns  by 
its  specific  lightness,  and  from  their  surfaces  it  is  deposited  in  the 
particular  situations  where  its  functions  are  to  be  per  formed. ^-An 
animal  poorly  kept  is  always  thin :  the  reason  is,  that  the  scanty 
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food  which  it  digests  is  insufficient  to  repair  the  absolute  loss  which 
the  animal  bodj  continuallj  sustains,  and  therefore  the  whole  volume 
of  the  food,  without  almost  any  exception,  is  assimilated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repair. — An  animal,  on  the  contrary^  which  is  abundantly  kept, 
has  more  than  enough  to  replace  those  wearings  away,  to  which  ^very 
thing  that  is  material  is  subjected :  and  the  repairing  power  lo  such 
an  animal  draws  only  from  its  own  resources,  and  permits  the  secre- 
tions of  fat  quietly  to  take  their  destined  places.  The  quantity  of 
fat.  then,  in  an  animal,  depends  much  upon  the  activity  of  the  di- 
gestive organ,  and  of  the  other  active  powers  of  the  body.^  p.  SO,  2K 

When  the  reader  shall  have  recovered  frora  the  efifccts  of 
this  rhetoric,  he  will  probably  smile  with  us,  and  inquire  whether 
this  detail  of  truisms  was  iutended  to  enlighten  the  grave  farmers 
of  our  state,  or  to  fill  up  a  blank  leaf  in  the  book,  iu  a  manner 
most  amusing  to  the  author. 

As  the  practice  of  fallowing  lands  has  hitherto  been  considered 
the  basis  of  good  farming,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  exhibit  our 
author's  views  of  its  propriety. 

'  The  utmost  good  that  can  be  derived  from  a  superficial  fallow, 
only  a  few  inches  deep,  is  the  cleansing  the  land  in  some  degree,  and 
receiving  into  it  useful  depositions  from  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  use  of  the  land  is  lost  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
it  lays  in  fallow.' 

*  If  it  is  wished  to  convert  an  imperfect  pasture  into  a  good  one,  bj 
the  intervention  of  a  crop  of  grain,  let  it  be  broken  up  in  September, 
carefully,  and  crossed  in  November.  Peas  sown  in  the  spring,  and 
harrowed  down,  will  furnish  a  valuable  crop,  into  which  hogs  may  be 
turned  when  the  peas  are  half  ripe,  who  will  devour  the  whole,  get 
fat,  and  leave  the  ground  in  high  condition  for  a  crop  of  grain.'— p.  39. 

The  practice  of  ploughing  iu  buckwheat  as  a  vegetable  manure, 
is  then  adverted  to,  and  approved  of;  to  which  end,  it  is  pro- 

Sosed  that  the  sod  be  broken  up  in  September,  and  crossed  in 
Tovember  ;  and  to  sow  the  buckwheat  about  the  20th  of  April, 
and  by  the  4th  of  June  to  roll  and  plough  it ;  after  which,  it  is  to 
be  again  sown  with  buckwheat,  and  then  fed  off,  or  ploughed  in, 
about  the  4th  of  July.  The  ground  is  tlien  to  be  prepared  for  a 
crop  of  turnips,  which  being  gathered  in  September,  it  is  then 
again  to  be  harrowed  and  ploughed. 

*  In  this  manner  the  land  will  be  left  in  the  finest  order  for  svimmer 
wfuat  the  next  season  ;  and  the  crdp  will  come  off  the  ground  without 
the  mixture  of  any  buckwheat  seeds,  which  are  so  injurious  to  wheat 
flour.' — p.  44. 

Before  commenting  upon  this  subject,  we  roust  introduce  our 
readers  to  iJ^  Practical  Farmer,  whose  work  we  shall  in  future 
style  the  treatise.  In  taking  a  concise  view  of  the  present  state 
of  agriculture  in  Europe,  ttie  past  and  present  situation  of  a  part 
of  Italy  is  thus  alluded  to : 

Vol.  IU.  39 
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•In  the  Campania  of  Rome,  where,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  were  counted 
twenty-three  cities,  the  traveller  is  now  astonished  and  depressed  at  the 
silence  and  desolation  that  surround  him.  Even  from  Rome  to  Fres* 
cati,  (four  leagues  of  road,  the  most  frequented,)  we  find  only  an  arid 
plain,  without  trees,  without  meadows,  natural  or  artificial,  and  with- 
out villages,  or  other  habitation  of  man  ;  yet  is  this  wretchedness  not 
the  fault  of  soil  or  climate,  which,  with  little  alteration,  continue  to 
be  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  "  Man  it  the  only  growth 
that  dmndles  here ;"  and  to  his  deficient  or  ill-directed  industry  are 
owing  all  the  calamities  of  the  scene.  Instead  of  the  hardy  and  mas- 
culine labours  of  the  field,  the  successors  of  Cato  and  of  Pliny  em- 
ploy themselves  in  fabricating  sacred  vnses^  hair  powder^  and  pomflr 
turns  J  artificial  pearls  ^fiddle-strings,  embroidered  gloves^  and  religiou9 
relics  t  They  are  also  great  collectors  of  pictures,  statues  and  medals* 
**  dirty  gods  and  coins  ;*'  and  find  an  ample  reward  in  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  those  who  buy  them.* — Treat,  p.  12. 

Tuscany,  however,  whose  soil  is  less  ierUle,  is  said  to  be  covered 
with  grain,  vines,  and  cattle  in  abundance  ;  the  fruits  of  an  active, 
judicious  and  intelligent,  system  of  husbandry.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  fact,  (that  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Campagna 
is  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  lethargy,  or  ill-directed  efifoits 
of  its  inhabitants,)  with  the  prosperous  state  of  their  Tuscan  neigh- 
bours :  for,  wherever  physical  circumstances  are  the  same,  there  is 
something  sympathetic,  or  catching,  between  neighbours,  which 
induces  the  one  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  more  favoured ;  or, 
as  it  is  in  the  course  of  nature  for  the  skilful  and  diligent  to  eject 
the  ignorant  and  slothful,  the  active,  but  redundant  population  of 
Tuscany  might  find,  in  the  Campa^a,  (after  occupying  their 
own  Maremma,)  ample  scope  for  their  enterprise  and  skill :  nei- 
ther of  which,  however,  seems  to  have  taken  place.  That  there 
is  great  imbecility  in  the  inhabitants  of  diis  district  of  Italy,  is  too 
true ;  but  we  apprehend  that  much  of  their  wretchedness  is  to  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  which  compels 
the  people  to  fly  from  their  farms  at  the  very  season  when  their 
services  are  most  required  there.  The  whole  of  the  Campagna  is 
visited  in  the  summer  months  by  a  pestilential  miasma,  which  pro- 
duces disease ;  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  Pontine  marshes  is  said 
to  be  charged  with  infection  of  so  virulent  a  nature,  from  June  till 
October,  as  gready  to  endanger  the  lives  of  those  who  pass  over 
them  at  that  season.  The  exuberance  of  a  soil  but  illy  compen- 
sates for  the  mortality  it  occasions  ;  and  its  wretched  occupants 
have  but  little  excitement  to  exertion,  when  the  chance  is  equal 
whether  they  survive  the  har\^est.  The  rice  plantations  of  the 
soudieni  states  are  the  most  fertile  and  productive  lands  in  our 
country ;  but  if  the  hand  that  cultivated  them  must  b^digenous, 
we  apprehend  a  stranger  would  often  have  to  remark  upon  their 
silence  and  desolation. 
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From  so  mdancholy  a  picture,  let  us  return  to  one  of  a  mort 
cheering  nature. 

*  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  United  Kiogdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  are  particularly  favourable  to  husbandry  ;  nor  is  her  geo- 
graphical position  less  auspicious,  placed  as  she  is,  on  the  longest 
line,  and  amidst  the  most  important  markets  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
If  to  these  advantages  be  added  the  laborious,  enlightened,  and  enter* 

! arising  character  of  the  nation,  we  cannot  but  expect  results  the  mosi^ 
ieiyourable  to  agriculture  ;  yet  is  the  fact  notoriously  otherwise.     To 
show  that  this  opinion  is  neither  hasty  nor  unfounded^  we  must  enter 
into  details,  which  may  not  be  unprofitable. 

^The  surface  of  England  is  estimated  at  d7,266»863  acres,  which  are 
distributed  ft  follows  : 

In  pasturage 18,796,468 

In  tillage,       ••.••• 

In  cities  roads  and  canals. 

Lands  fit  for  pasturage  or  tillage,  not  cultivated 

Lands  unfit  for  cultivation, 


Of  the  arable  land,  the  following  annual  disposition  is  made  : 


11,360,601 
3,464,740 
3,616,238 
2,148,921 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,400,000 


In  wheat  and  rye, 

In  peas,  beans  and  buckwheat^ 

In  barley  and  oats. 

In  fallow,  or  in  turnips  or  cabbages, 

The  lands  in  wheat  and  rye  yield,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  thiee 
quarters  per  acre,  or  6,000,000  quarters  ;  yet  is  there  an  annual  de- 
ficit in  England  of  1,820,000  quarters,  which  must  be  drawn  from 
foreign  markets.'-^Treat.  p.  30. 

We  were  certainly  not  prepared  for  such  a  view  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  venture  to  say,  that  our  author  must  have  miscon- 
ceived the  real  situation  of  the  country,  or  have  derived  faiB 
information  from  imperfect  sources.  As  we  cannot  enter  in 
tiiis  place  into  details  to  refute  what  we  conceive  to  be  errors, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  general  remarks,  and  refer  those 
who  require  their  confirmation,  to  the  best  writers  upon  the 
statistics  of  England. 

Let  us  compare,  for  instance,  France  with  England :  from 
the  statements  of  Colquhoun  and  Chaptal,  the  greatest  statists 
of  these  rival  nations,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  agricultural 
industry  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  England. — Now,  the  terri- 
torial possession  of  France  is  double  that  of  England,  and  the 
quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  more  than  double  $  a  &ct 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  their  comparative  produce, 
proves  beyond  question,  the  eminent  superiority  of  England  in 
agricultural  skill*  France,  too,  has  a  number  of  physical  ad- 
vantages over  Great  Britain,  such  as  climate  and  the  use  of 
gypsum  as  a  manure,  which  certainly  tend  to  enhance  the  agri- 
cultoral  superiority  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  wheat  lands  of  Great  BritaiD  are  stated  to  produce  on 
an  average  throughout  the  kingdom,  three  quarters  per  acre, 
or  twenty-four  of  our  bushels,  (a  quarter  containing  eight  bush- 
els, and  not  six,  as  is  erroneously  stated.)  If  this  be  the  fact, 
(which,  however,  we  think  over  estimated,)  it  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  excellence  of  British  husbandry,  for  we  are  confident 
there  is  no  other  country  in  Europe  that  can  exhibit  a  similar 
average  yield. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  in  estimating  the  quantity 
of  wheat  and  rye  lands,  at  two  millions  of  acres. — A  number  of 
computations  upon  this  subject  have  been  made,  none  of  which 
estimate  the  wheat  lands  alone  at  les^  than  three  millions  of 
acres.  Now,  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  England^  is  supposed 
to  be  from  60  to  70,000,000  bushels,  or  about  eight  millions  of 
quarters,  leaving  a  surplus  of  one  million  of  quarters  beyond  the 
necessities  of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  England  until  lately  has  imported  largely  of 
grain,  but  her  deficiences  must  have  proceeded  more  from  the 
unfriendly  nature  of  the  seasons,  than  from  a  defective  system  of 
agriculture  ;  a  fact  indicated  by  the  circumstance  of  the  exclu- 
sion to  which  all  foreign  grain  has  been  subject  for  the  last  four 
years,  during  which  period  she  has  been  abundantly  supplied 
from  her  own  resources. 

In  commenting  upon  the  state  of  agriculture  in  France,  our 
author  takes  occasion  to  observe  upon  the  system  of  fallowing — 

*  A  supposed  resemblance  between  the  earth  and  animals  gave 
rise  to  fallows  :  because  men  and  horses  required  repose  after  labour* 
it  was  supposed,  that  after  cropping,  the  earth  also  required  it. — 
Faithful  to  this  absurd  analogy,  the  French  landlord  binds  down  bfs 
tenant,  by  lease,  not  to  crop  the  soil  more  than  three  years  out  of 
four,  which  in  effect  is  to  consign  to  barrenness  or  weeds  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  arable  land  of  France  yearly.'  p.  22. 

The  practice  of  fallowing  was  produced  by  necessity  rather 
than  choice.  That  an  idea  has  prevailed,  that  land  becomes 
fatigued  by  too  frequent  and  continued  cropping,  we  can  readily 
believe ;  and  also  that  some  persons,  more  fanciful  than  philo- 
sophical, should  have  found  a  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
zoological  portion  of  nature^s  works;  but  we  have  no  belief  that 
this  last  idea  cither  originated  or  prolonged  the  habit.  Plants 
are  composedof  a  congregation  of  particles  of  matter,  and,  as  it 
is  justly  supposed,  that  matter  can  neither  be  increased  nor  di- 
minished, the  changes  which  take  place  before  us,  either  in  the 
form  or  properties  of  bodies,  are  nothing  more  than  the  etTect 
of  decomposition  and  recomposition.  Hence  it  follows,  thai  the 
ingredients  which  conij)ose  vegetables,  must  have  been  derived 
from  the  objects  around  them  by  those  absorbent  vessels  w  ith 
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which  they  are  so  richly  endowed  by  nature*  The  slightest 
attention  to  this  subject  must  convince  any  one,  that  the  food  of 
vegetables  is  not  derived  exclusively  either  fiom  the  earth  or 
the  atmosphere,  but  from  both. — Of  the  simple  sabstances  that 
constitute  vegetables,  about  one-half  in  weight  consists  of  car- 
bon; now,  if  the  quantity  of  manure  of  an  highly  manured  spot 
of  ground  is  compared  with  the  quantity  of  carbon  contained  in 
a  single  crop  of  either  wheat  or  clover  taken  from  it,  the  latter 
will  be  found  to  equal,  if  not  exceed  the  former.  But  the  same 
acre  will  produce  for  several  years  in  succession  without  a  re- 
petition of  the  manure ;  a  circumstance  which  carries  to  the 
mind  complete  conviction,  that  nature  has  provided  V)ther 
sources  from  which  plants  derive  sustenance,  besides  what  is 
placed  upon  the  ground  by  man.  These  sources  can  all  be 
found  in  the  atmosphere }  which  is  also  susceptible  of  the  clearest 
demonstration. 

*  Carbonic  acid  is  formed  and  given  out  during  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation, putrefaction,  respiration,  &c.  and  makes  &8  parts  out  of 
100  of  atmo«pheric  air.  It  is  composed,  according  to  Davy,  of  oxy-  j 
gen  and  carbon,  in  the  proportion  of  34  of  the  former  to  13  of  the 
latter.  It  combines  freely  with  many  different  bodies  ;  animals  and 
vegetables  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  it  ;  for  the  coal  which 
they  give  on  combustion,  is  but  carbon  united  to  a  little  oxygen,  &c. 
Priestley  was  the  6rst  to  discover  that  plants  absorbed  carbonic  acid  ; 
and  Ingenhous,  Sennebier,  and  De  Saussure,  have  proved  that  it  is 
their  principal  aliment.  Indeed,  the  great  consumption  made  of  it, 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  natural  process,  excepting  that  of  vege- 
tation.'    Treatise,  p.  42. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air  in  the  pro- 
portion of  15  to  II  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  combined  with  the  atmos- 
phere, but  simply  mixed  with  it,  has  a  constant  tendency  to- 
wards the  earth,  which  is  however  partially  interrupted  by  the 
motion  of  the  air.  A  clear  illustration  of  this  position  is  found 
in  the  instances  of  wells,  mines  and  caverns,  which  often  pro- 
duce death  to  those  who  inhale  the  atmosphere  of  their  lower 
regions,  where  this  pestiferous  gas  is  constantly  accumulating  in 
proportion  to  the  state  of  quiescence  in  which  it  is  preserved. 
Now,  plants  are  not  alone  the  substance  that  absorbs  carbon, 
but  it  combines  eagerly  with  almost  every  ingredient  of  which 
the  soil  is  composed.  Clay,  lime,  magnesia,  and  even  the 
very  manure  carted  from  the  barn  yard,  have  an  affinity  for  it. 
But  plants  imbibe  it  with  more  avidity,  and  in  greater  abun« 
dance,  than  either  or  all  of  these  substances  together ;  and  its 
affinity  for  it  being  perhaps  greater  than  any  other  substance  in 
nature,  it  will  withdraw  it  with  activity  from  surrounding  ob- 
jects, which  then  become  sub-carbonized,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression.    The  soil  which  was  before  saturated  with  it» — or 
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therein  it  existed  in  a  redundant  measure,  and  tberefore  freeR^ 
imparted  it,—ha8  now  changed  its  character,  becoming  in  \m 
tain  an  absorbent,  acquiring  it  with  an  activity,  or  retainii^  it 
with  a  tenacity,  in  proportion  to  its  exhaustion  or  deficiency  ; 
in  which  state  it  is  unable  to  afford  the  plant  but  little  if  an^ 
nourishment,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  impoverinhed.  We 
think  it  very  evident,  therefore,  that  both  the  earth  and  the  air 
impart  to  the  plant  the  means  of  its  growth  and  vigour ;  and 
we  also  think  it  clear  that  the  soil  itself  is  constantly  imbibing 
from  the  atmosphere  its  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  consequence  m 
which  imbibition  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  at- 
tracting surfaces.  Now,  the  longer  the  soil  is  sufiered  to  re* 
main  without  cropping,  the  greater  quantity  of  carbon  will  it 
derive  from  the  atmosphere,  and  of  course  its  ability  to  sustain 
the  plant  be  augmented  ;  but  to  enable  it  to  exert  its  greatest 
power  of  attraction,  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air,  and  minutely  divided,  which  can  alone 
be  effected  by  ploughing  and  repeatedly  scarifying  its  surface, 
^  reducing  it  as  near  as  can  be  to  powder.  But,  that  the  seed 
may  be  properly  arranged*  and  the  plant  afforded  the  best  op- 
portunity to  thrive,  it  i^  important  that  the  weeds  should  be 
exterminated,  and  the  clods  of  vegetable  matter  suffered  to  de- 
cay, a  process  which  time  alone  can  effect.  This  we  consider 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  ploughing^  harrowing,  or  scarifying, 
and  particularly  of  fallowing ;  the  rationale  of  which,  at  the 
inception  of  the  practice,  might  not  have  been  understood, 
but  for  which  more  substantial  reasons  may  perhaps  be  ad- 
duced, as  applicable  to  an  early  state  of  society,  and  to  the 
present  state  of  our  own  country,  than  most  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  willing  to  admit.  We  should  not  have  entered 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  subject  here,  particularly  as  it  seems 
to  be  pretty  well  understood  at  the  present  day,  did  we  not 
consider  it  in  some  measure  slighted.  In  proportion  as  we  dis- 
]pense  with  fallows,  we  must  have  recourse  to  labour  and  ma- 
nure, employed  too  in  the  production  of  green  crops,  the  least 
Taluable  and  most  uncertain  produce  of  a  farmer.  We  readily 
acknowledge,  that  in  countries  where  population  is  redundant, 
labour  cheap,  farms  small,  lands  high,  and  taxes  heavy,  fallows 
should  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  we  can  coincide  with  the  Euro- 
pean writers,  who  reprobate  the  system  as  absurd  and  unneces- 
sary, and  as  consigning  to  waste  or  unproductiveness  one  fourth 
of  the  lands  of  their  country.  But  we  cannot  unite  with  those 
authors  of  our  country,  who,  without  adverting  to  the  relative 
character  of  Europe  and  America,  have  reiterated  those  sen- 
timents as  applicable  to  ourselves.  The  great  object  of  a  far- 
mer in  Europe  is  to  derive  from  the  soil  as  much  as  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  producing;  but  the  desideratum  of  an  American  far- 
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mer  is  ibe  saving  of  labour  and  manure — ^to  the  latter,  for  tlie 
most  part,  white  crops  are  almost  the  only  source  of  profit,  and 
to  their  production  does  he  very  properly  apply  all  his  energies 
and  resources. 

The  author  of  The  Volume  informs  us,  that  there  are  but 
two  modes  of  illustrating  the  science  of  husbandry ,^-the  one  br 
collating  and  comparing  facts  which  are  the  results  of  experi- 
ence,— or  by  detailing  those  elementary  principles  upon  which 
the  science  is  founded ;  methods,  perhaps,  which  are  equiyalent 
to  the  philosophic  plans  of  synthesis  and  analysis.  The  syn« 
tbetic  method  is  considered  defective,  in  as  much  as  the  scope 
of  the  genius  is  limited  to  the  facts  themselves,  which  however 
Taluable  they  may  be,  yet  become  the  boundaries  of  our  in- 
quiry, and  of  course  our  informatioui — ^while  the  analytic  sys- 
tem, by  informing  us  of  the  elementary  causes  of  any  effect| 
gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  ^  and  we  are  thua 

*  enabled  by  a  judicious  combination  of  parts  to  produce  anjf 

*  particviar  result  at  pleasure.^  We  apprehend,  this  principle, 
though  in  part  correct,  is  much  more  calculated  to  make  con- 
fident empiricks  than  discreet  farmers ;  and  we  are  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  alchemists  of  yore,— and  more  particularly  of  the 
physician,  who,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Bruno- 
nian  system,  in  a  paroxysm  of  ecstacy,  threw  his  Cullen  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  into  the  fire,  as  useless  himber,  and 
strutted  lorth  an  accomplished  Doctor  of  medicine  to  cure  all 
diseases,  with  sthenic  beef  steak  in  one  hand,  and  asthenic 
ipecac,  in  the  other. 

The  relation  between  soils,  vegetables,  and  animals,  natu- 
rally suggest  the  grand  divisions  of  the  subject  to  the  author ; 
and,  as  plants  and  their  properties  are  influenced,  if  not  con- 
trolled, by  the  particular  quality  of  the  soil  they  grow  in,  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of  soils  become  an 
important  object  of  inquiry.  Speculations  however  upon  them, 
further  than  as  to  their  variety  and  properties,  as  also  in  regard 
to  the  remote  condition  of  matter  itselt,  are  said  to  be  not  pro- 
perly the  objects  of  human  knowledge. — '  And  when  a  man  asks 

*  how  matter  is  made,  it  involves  a  presumption  on  his  part, 
'  that  he  thinks  himself  a  competent  judge  of  how  it  ought  to  be 

*  made.^  This  is  stretching  the  principle  of  presumption  a  little 
too  far,  and  may,  if  extended  beyond  the  immediate  subject 
alluded  to,  become  the  source  of  some  mischief  to  others,  and 
more  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is 
to  inquire  into  the  properties  of  books,  and  how  they  are  made  j 
but,  if  limited  to  the  particular  object  embraced  in  the  remark, 
we  do  not  apprehend  from  it  any  consequences  of  a  very  se- 
rious nature,  at  least  to  the  present  generation. 

.  The  reader  is  informed,  that  soils  are  nothing  more  than  a 
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mixture  of  the  various  kinds  of  earths,  vegetable  and  aniflial  re* 
msdns ;  a  knowledge  of  which  we  attain  to  by  means  of  chemical 
analysis,  and  by  means  of  which  also  we  are  enabled  to  determine 
the  proportions  of  the  mixture  which  constitute  a  barren  or  fertile 
soil,  oome  persons  may  inquire  in  what  manner  this  mixture 
operates  to  produce  fertility ;  but  the  proper  objects  of  science  are 
rather  to  take  advantage  of  the  mercies  of  God,  than  to  wish  to 
know  the  particular  process  by  which  his  beneficial  designs  are 
accomplished  ;  '  and  a  wish  to  know  how  things  are  created,  is  a 
'  wish  to  be  equal  to  God.'  Still,  however,  the  subject  cannot  well 
be  discussed  without  examining  a  little  the  constitution  of  matter. 

*lthas  been  observed,  that  the  analysis  of  all  compound  bodies,  ifre- 
peated  a  thousand  times,  always  discloses  this  fact,  that  the  constituent 
parts  are  always  the  same  ;  that  if  a  piece  of  oak,  or  a  measure  of 
grain,  or  a  turnip,  or  a  bunch  of  clover,  be  regularly  put  through  a 
chemical  analysis,  they  will  be  found,  if  the  operation  were  repeated 
a  thousand  times,  to  be  constituted  of  the  same  particular  ingredients^ 
and  in  the  same  definite  proportions ;  from  whence  we  may  infer  that 
nature  is  subject  to  a  general  law^  which  constrains  her  to  a  particular 
mode  of  action.  We  may  also  infer,  from  the  various  forms  possessing 
various  properties,  into  which  the  combinations  of  matter  enter,  that 
these  forms  are  not  the  effect  of  a  remote  principle,  alone  of  its  kind, 
and  without  a  companion  in  creation  ;  but  that  matter  has  been  cre- 
ated various  and  different  in  kind,  because  it  has  various  properties.* 
— Volume,  p.  67. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose,  we  presume,  that  the  author  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea,  that  oak  and  clover  are  both  composed 
of  the  same  ingredients,  entering  into  combination  in  the  same  de* 
finite  proportions  ;  but  simply,  that  the  analysis  of  one  oak  com- 
pared with  that  of  another  oak,  exhibits  these  properties ;  and  so 
on  with  clover,  fcc.  Now,  we  are  a  little  surprised  at  this,  as  we 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  same  vegetable  would  exhibit, 
on  analysis,  var^ng  results,  according  to  the  soil  in  which  they 
grew  ;  such,  for  mstance,  as  clover,  or  wheat,  produced  in  a  clayey 
or  silicious  soil,  and  abounding  more  or  less  with  these  earths,  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  in  which  they  were  cultivated.  The  principal  consti- 
tuent ingredients,  of  all  vegetable  bodies,  are  pretty  much  the  same ; 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  entering  into  their  combination 
in  different  proportions  ;  in  which,  too,  are  constantly  found  azote, 
the  earths,  and  sometimes  metals,  according  to  circumstances. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  our  author  has  some  sly 
allusion  to  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton  and  Gay-Lussac;  which, 
even  if  correct,  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  extended  thb  length. 
That  in  the  chrystalization  of  minerals,  the  molecules  of  matter 
may  congregate  in  definite  proportions,  or  that  compound  gases 
may  be  formed  with  definite  and  invariable  volumes  of  the  simple 
ones,  we  can  readily  comprehend ;  but  that  the  complicated  struc- 
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tpres  of  eiAer  aniaiab  or  vegetables  observe  the  sane  law,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  Plants,  like  animals,  must  vary  with 
the  constituent  principles  of  their  food  ;  and  if  the  analysis  of  a 
man  who  had  lived  upon  vegetables  and  water,  exhibited  different 
results  firom  another  who  had  been  sustained  by  animal  food  and 
brandy,  we  conceive  that  a  plant  also  would  yield  various  porticms 
of  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  clay,  silex,  phosphorus,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  the  Quantity  of  these  substances  taken  up  by  its  absorbent 
ressels*  Whether  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  be  homogeneous 
or  heterogeneous,  is  certainly  as  yet  a  fair  subject  of  discussion  $ 
but  we  apprehend  that  neither  Sir  Isaac  Newton  nor  Boscovitch 
would  consider  the  results  of  their  mathematical  investigations 
much  impaired  by  our  author's  premises  or  deductions, — the  latter 
of  whom,  no  doubt,  would  put  his  simple  curve,  with  its  allies  the 
ordinate  and  abscissa,  in  array  against  all  the  variety  of  property 
and  form  of  which  matter  is  susceptible. 

The  effectsof  the  varied  proportions  in  which  simple  substances 
enter  into  combination,  are  truly  wonderAil,  as  exhibited  in  the  m- 
stance  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Indeed,  each  discovery  of  science 
is  nothing  more  than  to  clear  away  one  mystery  to  run  us  foul  of 
another  ;  and  we  are  as  much  surprised  to  find,  that  poison,  se- 
creted firom  the  food  that  fattened  him,  should  *  ride  upon  the  cir- 
culating columns'  of  a  ratdesnake's  blood,  and  be  deposited  within 
the  pliant  sack  which  lies  beneath  his  jointed  tootn — as  we  are 
with  the  tranquil,  exhilarating,  or  destructive  influences,  of  the  va- 
rious combinations  of  oxygen  and  azote.  But  whether  the  relation 
of  simple  substances  to  each  other,  or  their  properties  when  com- 
bined, be  determined  by  the  matter  of  heat,  is  another  question. 
The  developments  of  modern  chemistry  have  greatiy  enlarged  our 
views  of  the  important  nature  of  caloric,  and  its  wonderfiil  agency 
in  producing  the  phenomena  around  us ;  but  we  think  our  author^ 
ideas  of  its  operation  quite  anomalous. 

*'  When  two  bodies  come  into  chemical  contact,  the  one  imparts  to 
the  other  a  comparative  superabundant  portion  of  its  beat ;  and  this 
(leat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recornpositiou  of  water,  has  the  effect  of 
generating  a  new  product,  subservient  to  the  wise  purposes  of  creation.* 

Now,  so  far  firom  this  being  the  case,  when  bodies  combine,  heat 
is  absolutely  evolved  firom  the  uniting  substances,  and  is  dissipated 
instead  of  being  exchanged ;  and  this  arises,  not  from  any  re- 
dundant portion  that  either  may  be  supposed  to  possess,  and  in- 
lerchange,  but  is  produced  by  tiie  vioknit  action  of  the  particles  of 
the  one  substance  upon  those  of  the  other,  by  which  their  necessary 
latent  heat  is  set  free,  and  made  sensible  to  the  thermometer.  No 
fact  in  chemistry  is  better  substantiated  than  this ;  a  circumstance 
which  once  placed  chemists  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  from  which 
the  ingenuity  of  Monge  is  supposed  happily  to  have  relieved  thera. 

Vo  1.  in.  40 
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Soils  are  eidier  sandy,  clayey,  or  chalky,— as  sandi  dajfi 
pr  lime  predominates  ;  either  of  which,  when  too  abmidanti 
causes  barrenness,  but  when  properly  mixed,  they  constitute  the 
basis  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is  for  the  farmer  then  to  consider 
whether  an  artificial  soil  can  compensate  hUn  for  the  expense  and 
labour  of  creating  it, — ^whirh,  we  are  disp<'sed  to  think,  in  this 
country,  he  will  very  rarely  find  to  be  die  case.  Manures  are 
usually  resorted  to,  to  meliorate  its  condition ;  but,  firom  the  open 
nature  of  a  sandy  soil,  the  effect  too  quickly  passes  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  roots.  To  obviate  this  disposition,  our  author  re- 
commends deep  ploughing. 

<  The  exhausted  surface  should  be  turned  to  the  bottom  ;  and  the 
former  bottom,  enriched  with  the  vegetable  and  animal  solutions  which 
bad  drained  from  the  top,  together  with  the  subsided  particles  of  fossil 
manure,  should  be  brought  to  the  top.' — p.  72. 

A  better  plan  to  make  a  permeable  soil  more  open,  could  not 
be  devised ;  and  we  conceive  it  to  be  much  more  reasonable,  by 
light  ploughing,  to  endeavour  to  render  the  sub-strata  more  com- 
pact,— than  by  deep  ploughing,  to  destroy  its  tenuity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  the  plant  a  precarious  subsistence. 

Clayey  soils  are  the  direct  reverse  of  the  other ;  for,  being  clos^ 
and  rigid,  the  moisture  is  too  long  retained  in  wet  weather,  and 
in  dry  weather  the  earth  becomes  hard  and  impenetrable.  These 
difficulties  are  overcome  in  the  ui^ual  manner,  by  manuring, 
tillage,  or  mixing  sand,  lime,  or  limestone  gravel.  We  are  utterly 
at  a  loss,  however,  to  comprehend  what  important  or  necessary 
connection  the  calcium,  barium,  or  aluminum,  of  Davy,  has  with  the 
business  of  agriculture :  nor  can  we  conceive  the  manner  in  whic& 
a  farmer  can  avail  himself  of  the  trite  and  unimportant  information, 
that  pulverised  earths  are  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  primi- 
tive rocks  :  Sufficient  for  him  is  the  more  ancient  and  more  sub- 
lime account  of  Moses,  '^  And  Grod  said,  let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit,  after 
his  kind.'* 

We  seite,  with  avidity,  upon  the  practical  information  which  is 
strewed  so  sparingly  in  this  work ;  and  we  therefore  receive,  with 
pleasure,  the  testimony  of  the  audior,  that  common  salt  is  ascer^ 
tained  to  be  an  important  manure,  and  that  it  also  possesses  the  qua- 
lity of  destroying  insects,  and  parasitical  fungi,  particularly  thai 
species  which  causes  rust  in  wheat ;  but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  our 
author's  explanati(«  of  its  operation,  which  contains  such  fantasies 
as  these: 

*  Pure  soda  has  for  its  base  an  inflammable  metal,  called  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  tcMftum,  united  to  oxygen  ;  and  common  salt  has  the 
same  metallic  base,  united  to  chlorine.* — p.  92. 
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*  The  remarkable  e£fects,  therefore,  which  it  produces  when  used 
in  agriculture,  may,  I  think,  be  Tery  safely  referred  to  its  active 
powers,  and  to  its  affinity  for  heat,  water,  and  vegetable  fibre.'^p.  SS. 

<  And  as  these  two  alkalis  [meaning  soda  and  potash]  are  obtained 
itntkout  much  expense  or  labour j  I  trust  that  what  has  new  been  related 
of  them,  will  induce  many  to  try  them  in  every  possible  manner,  even 
upon  the  smallest  scale.' — p«  97. 

The  chapter  upon  vegcftable  bodies,  which,  we  are  informed  in 
the  table  or  contents,  treats  of  ^  the  food  of  plants,  and  chemical 
comlunations,'  is  somewhat  of  a  curiosity,  and,  we  should  think, 
rather  inappropriate.  It  is,  however,  well  calculated  to  convince 
those  who  aoubt  it,  (and  who,  in  this  age  of  speculation  and  refine* 
ment,  is  not  a  sceptic  f)  that  animals  cannot  live  without  eatinp, 
nor  vegetables  without  food.  It  contains,  also,  a  syllabus  of  the 
atomic  theory — ^valuable,  as  it  instructs  the  farmer  of  the  proper 
proportions  in  which  he  must  combine  the  volumes  of  his  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  azote,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  as,  atpleaturef  to  fur* 
nish  his  different  varieties  of  plants  widi  their  peculiar  food,  which 
is  said  to  be  woody  fibre,  starch,  sugar,  gluten,  albumen,  nitrogen, 
mucilage,  be.  The  lovers  of  good  cider  will  also  find  here  an 
excellent  recipe  for  the  preparation  of  their  favourite  beverage, 
which  they  wiU  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of,— ^mless  in  the  opera* 
tion  their  hands  should  rebel,  as  in  the  fable,  against  a  less  noble, 
though  a  highly  important,  part  of  their  system.  But  it  is  time  to 
return  to  the  Practical  Farmer,  from  whom  we  are  sorry  to  have 
been  so  long  detained. 

To  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  progress  of  chemistry,  and  its 
recent  developments  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  it  must  appear  strange 
that  eminent  men  should  have  difiered  in  regard  to  the  proper  food 
of  plants;  for  it  requires  but  little  stretch  of  human  ingenuin^,  to 
perceive  that  the  substances  which  afibrd  nourishment  to  plants, 
must  be  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed.  What  those 
elements  are,  however,  can  only  be  detected  by  a  nice  analysis,  an 
operation  for  which  the  present  era  has  been  remarkably  distin* 
puished.  Lord  Bacon  considered  that  water  alone  furnished  the 
mgredients  for  the  increase  of  plants.  The  visionary  and  simple 
Tull,  '  on  the  other  hand,  and  afler  him  Du  Hamel,  pronounced 
'  pulverized  earth  the  only  paibulum  of  plants,  and  on  this  opinion 
*  built  his  system  of  husbandry.'  Hunter  viewed  it  as  consisting 
of  oil  and  salt }  De  Vahnont  attributed  it  to  a  fluid,  which,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  quackery,  he  denominated  the  prolifio  liquor ;  and 
De  Hare  and  De  Vallier  called  it  powders  :  Cliarms  and  incanta* 
tions  would  probably  soon  have  followed,  and  the  credulity  of 
mankind  had  been  taxed  and  tithed  to  maintain  a  goodly  host  of 
impostors,  had  not  the  march  of  empiricism  been  stayed  by  such 
men  as  Priestley,  Saussure,  Lavoisier,  Chaptal,  and  Davy.  What- 
ever enters  into  the  constitution  of  vegetables,  must,  of  necessity, 
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consthote  their  food ;  and  as  all  fdants,  on  anal^is,  )ield  a  tmall 

eordon  of  earth,  whether  clay,  lime,  silex,  magnena,  &c.  such  mmi 
e  convenient,  if  not  essential  to  their  existence.  Earths,  however, 
serve  a  far  more  important  purpose,  which  our  author  thus  con- 
cisely sums  up : — *'  '^o  the  mvisibility  of  the  former,  [earths]  it  if 
*•  owing,  that  the  latter  [vegetables]  are  enabled  to  push  their  roots 
'  into  the  earth ;  to  their  density,  that  plants  maintain  themselves 
'  in  an  erect  position,  rise  into  the  air,  and  resist  the  action  of  winds 
'  and  rains  ;and  to  their  power  of  absorbing  and  holding  watei^ 
^  the  advantage  of  a  prolonged  apjplication  of  moisture,  necessaiy 
'  ctr  useful  to  vegetable  life.'  Tne  component  parts  of  plants 
however  various  may  be  their  names  and  Qualities,  resolve  them- 
selves, f<Mr  the  roost  part,  into  carbon  ana  the  simple  substances 
which  form  water  ^nd  the  atmosphere,  to  which  are  added,  in  small 
proportions,  derived  from  their  ashes,  the  alkalis  and  earths.  But 
tx>tn  water  and  the  atmosphere  possess  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  add 
gas,  together  with  many  other  substances  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  vegetables,  held  in  solution  by  the  one,  and  floating 
in  the  other.  What  can  be  plainer,  then,  than  that  both  water 
and  the  atmosphere  contribute  direcdy  to  the  sustenance  of  plants, 
and  indirectly  as  the  purveyors  of  their  food.  But  these  provisions 
c^  nature  are  not  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  man,  which  require 
not  only  that  the  earth  should  yield  crops,  but  that  these  crops 
should  be  abundant — a  result  to  be  obtained  alone  by  artificial 
applications. — ^Manures  are  the  means  usually  resorted  to  for  this 
purpose,  and  are  either  themselves  the  food  of  plants,  or  are  the 
caterers  for  them.  These  manures  are  lime,  marl,  gypsum,  vege- 
table and  animal  remains  of  all  kinds,  to  which  have  recently  been 
added  salt,  and  burnt  clav.  The  judicious  disposition  and  eco- 
nomical management  of  these  different  substances,  constitute  the 
very  basis  of  good  farming,  to  which  no  ciccumstance  can  be 
more  conducive,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  soil  to  wliick  the  manure 
is  to.be  applied.  This  is  alone  to  be  acquired  by  analysis;  to 
effect  which,  modem  chemistry  has  fiimished  a  few  simple  rules, 
€asy  both  of  comprehension  and  of  practice.  We  are  thus  made 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  tne  soil,  and  enabled  to  make 
the  proper  application ;  or,  in  the  nervous  and  emphatic  langoa^ 
of  our  author,  ^  Here  is  the  light  we  wanted :  in  knowing  the  dis- 
'  ease,  we  find  the  cure.  Clay  and  sand  qualify  each  omer ;  and 
*  magnesian  earth,  when  saturated  n^th  carbonic  acid,  becomes 
'  fertUe.'  To  change,  however,  the  entire  constitution  of  a  soil  by 
manures,  is  a  work  of  labour  and  expense,  often  suipassmg  the 
ability  of  the  husbandman ;  and,  therefore,  a  method  of  cultivation 
has  been  adopted,  founded  upon  the  peculiar  habits  and  disposi- 
tions of  vegetables,  which  are  thus  enumerated : 

*  Plants  have  different  systems  of  roots,  stems  and  leaveSt  and 
adapt  themselves  accordingly  to  different  kinds  of  soils.'«-Tre.at  p.  SS. 
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'  Planti  of  the  same,  or  of  a  similar  kind,  do  not  foUoir  oach  other 
•dvaotageously  in  the  same  soil.'  p  52. 

'  Vegetables,  whether  of  the  same  family,  or  not,  having  a  similar 
structure  of  roots,  should  not  succeed  each  other.' 

*  Animal  or  biennial  trefoils  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  from 
eandy  and  arid  soils,  and  should  constantly  cover  them  in  the  ab« 
sence  of  other  plants ;  while  dryine  and  dividing  crops,  as  beans, 
cabbages,  chickory,  &c.  are  best  fitted  to  coirect  the  faults  of  stiff 
and  wet  clays.' 

*  Plants  requiring  the  row  or  hill  husbandry,  take  least  from  the 
soil ;  because,  by  this  husbsndry,  the  earth  is  kept  open,  divided,  and 
permeable  to  air,  heat  and  moisture  ;  and  in  this  state,  borrows  from 
the  atmosphere  nearly  as  much  alimentary  provision  as  it  gives  to  the 
plant.' 

*  All  plants  permitted  to  go  through  the  phases  of  vegetation,  ani 
of  course  to  give  their  seeds,  exhaust  the  ground  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree ;  but  if  cut  green,  and  before  seeding,  they  take  little  irom 
the  principle  of  fertility.' 

'  Plants  are  exhausters,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they 
occupy  the  soil.'  p.  53. 

*  Grasses,  natural  and  artificial,  yield  the  food  necessary  to  cattle  \ 
and,  in  proportion  as  these  are  multiplied,  manures  are  increased  and 
the  soil  made  better.' 

^  Grasses  are  either  fibrous  or  tap-rooted,  or  both.  The  remarks 
already  made  on  1,  2  and  3,  apply  also  to  them.' — p.  54. 

'  The  ameliorating  quality  of  tap*rooted  plants,  is  supposed  to  be 
in  proportion  to  their  natural  duration.' 

*  Any  green  crop  ploughed  into  the  soil,  has  an  effect  highly  im* 
proving.' 

*  Mixed  crops  (as  Indian  com,  pumpkins,  and  peas  and  oats,)  are 
much  and  prontably  employed,  and  with  less  injury  to  the  soil  than 
either  com  or  oats  alone.'  p.  55. 

However  various  may  be  the  opinions  of  physiologists  upon 
the  proper  food  of  plants,  all  seem  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  manures  in  the  economy  of  vegetation.  Even 
the  doematical  Tull,  though  be  entirely  rejected  the  a^enc^  of 
this  substance  as  food,  yet  found  it  convenient  to  consider  it  in 
connection  with  the  plough  and  harrow,  as  beneficial  in  ren- 
dering the  earth  friable,  and  therefore,  a  coat  of  it  equivalent, 
perhaps,  to  one  or  two  ploughings. 

Scientific  men  have  not  failed  to  make  manures  the  subject 
of  examination ;  the  result  of  which  is  interesting,  as  it  exhibits 
the  analogy  between  the  ingredients  of  manures  and  growing 
Aegetables, 
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AnaJjiii  bj  Kienran.  Analysis  by  Saussan  and  EioboC 

Charcoal,                     3.75  Carbonated  brdrogen,  124  ins.  franch.  116 

Lime,              .                1.20  Carbonic  acid,                34  20 

Claj,  •  0.15  Water  with  pyroUgnate 

SancL      ...       2.  4          of  Ammonia,              53  grs.  freach.  80 

FSxed  salt,      .       .       0.  6  Erapyrenmatic  oil,         10  M 

Carbonatedv  rdrof^en,  Charcoal,       .       .       51  41  1-2 

car.  add  and  water,  92.80*  Ashes,    .       .       •         8  01-2 

No  branch  of  farming  is  more  important  than  the  jadiciouB 
and  economical  management  of  this  substance ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  country  wherein  it  is  used  so  improvidently  as  our 
own.  Our  author  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  this  subject,  which 
must  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  We  would  gladly  ex* 
tract  the  whole  of  it  did  our  limits  permit  us  ;  as  it  is,  we  most 
be  content  with  a  few  selections. 

Experiments  have  been  multiplied  to  prove  that  manure  sub* 
serves  the  purposes  of  plants  only  in  a  state  of  decomposition* 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  subject  them  to  the  process  of  corrup- 
tion ;  to  effect  which  it  is  observed — 

*  When  dropped  in  the  fields,  and  in  small  parcels  by  cattle,  thejr 
exhibit  no  signs  of  fermentation,  nor  undergo  in  that  state  any  degree 
of  chemical  decomposition ;  but,  when  brought  together,  and  fre- 
quently wetted,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air,  ihey 
are  speedily  dissolved,  and  give  out  much  gaseous  matter.  To  prevent 
the  escape  of  these  soluble  and  volatile  parts,  two  things  are  necessary  : 
Ist.  That  the  dung  be  collected  in  a  reservoir  of  convenient  size, 
walled  and  paved  with  stones  ;  and,  2d,  that  a  layer  of  sand  or  earth 
be  occasionally  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  dung.  The  former  will 
prevent  filtration,  and  the  latter  retain  the  gaseous  matter,  so  useful 
in  vegetation,  and  at  the  same  time  augment  the  quantity  of  manure* 
To  prevent  an  excess  of  moisture,  which  always  retards,  and  some* 
times  prevents  decomposition  altogether,  the  reservoir  should  be 
covered.'— p.  63,  64. 

The  mode  of  its  application  differs  according  to  the  views  o^ 
persons;  we  are  much  surprised,  however,  that  there  ever 
■hould  have  been  cause  for  the  question,  whether  it  should  be 
spread  on  the  surface,  or  turned  into  the  ground  ;  but  so  it  is» 
in  the  very  face  of  reason  and  experience,  tarmers  still  continue 
the  wasteful  plan  of  spreading  it  over  the  surface. 

*  We  have  seen  (says  our  author)  in  the  preceding  article,  that  dung, 
to  become  the  aliment  of  plants,  must  undei^o  a  decomposition,  and 
that  to  the  production  of  this,  the  combined  action  of  air  and  water 
is  indispensable.  But,  if  the  manure  be  buried  deeply,  this  action 
cannot  reach  it,  and  the  dung  remains  a  caput  mortuum  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  spread  superficially,  the  rains  dissolve  and  carry  away  many 
of  its  juices,  while  the  sun  and  wind  evaporate  the  hsst.  These  con- 
siderations leaid  to  the  true  rule  on  this  bead,  which  is  to  lay  it  thrae 
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•rfoiir  iiicbes  below  the  surface  of  the  soil — at  this  depth,  if  short 
^ung,  its  action  will  be  most  vigorous  in  all  directions ;  and,  if  long 
dung,  a  greater  depth  will,  as  already  suggested,  completely  destroy 
all  action.'— p.  66. 

*  Whether  stable  manures  are  best  applied,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  wheat  crops  ? 

*  The  practice  on  this  head  is  different  in  different  places*  In 
t*rance,  as  in  all  other  countries  where  fallows  are  in  use,  the  dung 
is  applied  directly  to  the  wheat  crops ;  while  in  England,  where  the 
rotation  system  is  established,  it  is  applied  to  the  summer  crop  which 
immediately  precedes  that  of  the  wheat.  The  objection  to  the  French 
Practice  is,  that  the  weeds  brought  into  the  field  by  the  manure  start 
with  the  grain,  and  do  as  much  harm  as  the  dung  does  good*  Nor 
is  there  any  sufficient  answer  that  1  know  of  to  this  objection.  The 
English  practice  is  therefore  much  to  be  preferred  ;  because,  besides 
the  advantage  of  exchanging  a  fallow  for  a  summer  crop,  it  permits 
you,  while  that  crop  is  growing,  to  destroy  the  weeds  that  otherwise 
would  have  infested  your  field  !* — p.  67. 

Another  wasteful  practice  is,  burning  the  vegetable  matter  to 
reduce  it  to  ashes,  by  which  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the 
manure  are  dissipated  ;  upon  which  the  author  thus  very  pro- 
perly comments : 

*  The  practice  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
been  much  used,  and  warmly  commended  by  the  Irish  ;  and,  in  their 
land  of  bogs,  and  in  the  marshes  of  Holland,  where  infertility  arises 
from  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  it  may  be  useful ;  but  to  bum  the 
surfaces  of  sandy,  gravelly,  or  even  of  dry  clay  soils,  would  be  to 
lose^ight  of  all  sound  theory.* — p.  70. 

We  believe  our  farmers  are  more  orthodox  upon  this  point 
than  the  last ;  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  see 
them  universally  adopting  the  system  of  the  Practical  Farmer, 
whose  views  upon  this  subject  are  the  result  of  research  and 
experience.  Our  inquiring  readers  are  no  doubt  fully  aware  of 
the  new  system  of  husbandry  introduced  by  General  Beatson, 
which  is  founded  upon  a  supposed  fertilizing  quality  of  burnt 
clay.  We  had  intended  to  oner  some  remarks  upon  a  scheme, 
which,  if  correct,  will  greatly  change  the  present  agricultural 
system,  and  render  the  operations  of  farming  comparatively 
easy  :  but  we  must  postpone  this  subject  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,  with  this  single  remark — ^that  although  the 
application  of  this  substance  did  not  originate  with  the  General, 
yet  he  has  tried  its  operation  by  a  set  of  experiments,  conducted 
with  much  more  discretion  than  those  of  any  pf  his  predeces- 
sors, and  which  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  observation  of  the 
reflecting  part  of  the  community,  to  its  influence  upon  agricul- 
tural economy.  No  subject  has  given  rise  to  more  Utopian 
schemes  than  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  we  applaud  our, 
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fttrmen  for  receiving  with  caution  the  innovations  of  otthets  f 
but  when  tbey  come  recommended  to  us  by  such  distinguished 
individuals  as  General  BeatsoUi  we  consider  them  entitled  to 
more  than  ordinary  attention. 

There  is  no  advantage  possessed  by  our  farmers  so  little 
availed  of,  and  so  imperfectly  understood  and  appreciated,  as 
that  of  ploughing  in  green  crops.  In  our  country,  where  land 
is  cheap,  farms  Targe, — ^and  which  are  exempt  from  the  annual 
burthens  of  tithes,  taxes,  and  poor  rates,— it  is  inconceivable 
to  us,  that  so  much  indifference  should  be  exhibited  to  the  value 
and  importance  of  green  crops  as  a  manure;  and,  with  our  pre- 
sent  light  upon  the  subject,  we  venture  to  predict,  that  if  oar 
lands  are  to  be  recovered  from  the  state  of  exhaustion  in  which 
a  contracted  and  selfish  policy  has  placed  them,  it  must  be  e^ 
fected  by  means  of  green  crops  turned  into  the  soil.  While 
blessed  with  such  materials  as  clover  or  buckwheat,  and  plaster, 
to  revive  and  enrich  our  soil,  it  is  unjust,  if  not  impious,  to 
complain  of  bad  crops  from  worn-out  land.  Our  author  strongly 
recommends  this  system ;  and,  at  the  head  of  the  plants  valu- 
able for  this  purpose,  he  places  buckwheat, — both  pn  account 
of  its  cheapness  and  effect. 

«  Cheapness,  because  the  price  of  the  seed,  which  is  the  only  addi- 
tional  expense,  is  below  consideration  ;-:^and  effect,  because  this 
plant,  while  growing,  (from  its  umbrageous  form,)  is  a  great  improver 
of  the  soil,  both  by  stifling  weeds  and  preventing  evaporation  ;  and, 
when  ploughed  into  the  ground,  none  decomposes  more  rapidly,  nor 
has  any  a  more  powerful  effect  in  keeping  the  earth  loose  and  open 
to  the  action  of  light,  heat,  air,  and  moisture — all  of  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  vegetation.'  p.  72. 

Next  in  importance  to  manure,  is  tillage.  From  the  earliest 
periods  this  operation  has  occupied  a  high  rank  in  agricultural 
science  :  hence  we  find  that  in  all  countries,  where  labour  is 
cheap,  and  manure  scarce,  the  people  endeavour  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  latter,  by  stirring  the  soil.  The  Hindoos  and  Chi- 
nese are  particularly  devoted  to  this  kind  of  husbandry.  These 
people,  from  necessity,  are  obliged  to  adopt  the  most  econo- 
mical system ;  from  which  circumstance,  we  are  frank  to  con- 
fess, we  consider  their  authority,  upon  subjects  of  agriculture, 
deserving  a  great  degree  of  respect  They  may  not  be  as 
philosophical  as  the  European  nations,  but  we  believe  them 
equally  ingenious  and  discerning,  and  murh  more  practical* 
Their  knowledge  is  not  the  result  of  the  erudite  speculations  of 
schoolmen,  but  derived  fn^m  experience  and  observation,  which 
they  can  neither  neglect  nor  despise,  but  at  tlieir  peril  We  are 
fully  convinced,  that  so  far  as  respects  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  it  cannot  be  stirred  too  often  \  but,  in  our  country,  where 
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btbour  18  higbj  tiiere  is  a  limit  in  this  respect  which  pradent 
men  will  not  exceed.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  this,  how* 
ever;  and  we  believe  that  our  farmers  are  much  more  dis- 
posed to  plough  too  little  than  too  much. 

Every  circumstance  of  convenience  and  utility  is  in  favour  of 
fall  ploughing ;  and  there  are  few  now  who  do  not  practice  it* 
In  answer  to  the  question,  '^  what  depth  of  ploughing  is  most  to 
be  recommended  V^  our  author  remarks— 

*  Tap-rooted  plants  require  deeper  tillage  than  others :  fall  plough* 
logs  may  be  deeper  than  those  of  spring,  and  spring  than  those  of 
•ummer.  If  the  vegetable  soil  bc^  deep,  deep  ploughings  will  not  in* 
juxe  it ;  but,  if  it  be  shallow,  such  ploughings  will  bring  up  part  of  the 
sub-soil,  which  is  always  infertile,  until  it  receive  new  principles  tioxa 
the  atmosphere.  **  They  who  pretend,"  says  Arthur  Toung;  '*  that 
the  underlayer  of  earth  is  as  proper  for  vegetation  as  the  upper>  main* 
tain  a  paradox,  refuted  both  by  reason  and  experience*" 

'  Where,  however,  it  becomes  part  of  your  obJ|ect  to  increase  the 
depth  of  the  surface  soil,  deep  ploughing  is  indispensable  ;  and,  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  must  submit  to  present  inconvenience 
for  the  advantage  of  future  benefit. [*]  But,  even  here,  it  is  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  that,  **  in  proportion  as  you  deepen  your  ploughing,  you 
increase  the  necessity  for  manures." 

*  From  six  tq  eight  inches  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary  depth  of 
sufficient  ploughing. — (Young.)'  p.  77. 

Since  Young  wrote  his  Treatise,  this  rule  has  undergone  a 
change  much  more  consistent  with  the  relations  which  the  earth 
and  plants  bear  to  each  other,^ — a  depth  of  from  four  to  six 
inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  is,  we  think,  a 
rule  more  consonant  with  sound  reason ;  and,  in  practice,  it 
has  been  found  fully  to  answer  every  ordinary  exigency.  There 
is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  principle  in  the  case  of  hill^ 
or  knolls.  The  usual  practice  of  farmers  has  been  to  plough 
their  hillocks  shallow;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  the  first  two  or  three  hard  rains  wash  the  manure  and  loose 
earth  into  the  valley  below, — ^to  prevent  which,  no  plan  is  so 
effectual  as  deep  ploughing,  by  which  the  water  is  imbibed,  and, 
with  it,  the  fine  particles  of  manure. 

We  have  now  reached  a  feature  in  agriculture  which  is  con- 
sidered highly  important  to  successful  cultivation,  to  wit :— the 
rotation  of  crops ;  and,  as  we  consider  the  chapter  upon  fliis 
subject,  among  the  best  in  The  Volume,  we  think  it  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  so  to  combine  our  extracts  from  it,  and 
from  the  Treatise  upon  the  same  subject,  as  to  enable  the  reader^ 
in  one  view,  to  compare  the  style  and  manner  of  their  resp#<;? 
tive  authors.    We  shall  begin  with  The  Volum^. 

C*  A  defwUre  phrawology,  but  not  iojarious  to  the  Mue.] 
Vol.  hi.  41 


{ 
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*  If  wh^t  18  0oira  successifel/  on  the  same  gxoqnd,  the  crpp  Wilt 
be  soon  found  to  fail ;  aod  if,  in  order  to  remedy  this,  the  ground  if 
ipanured,  and  the  same  crop  continaed,  the  facts  on  record  ii^  agricul- 
ture tell  us  that  the  wheat  will  be  often  diseased,  and  the  soil  in  the 
4end,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  tire  of  it.  What  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, repeated  experiments  hare  proved  that  other  crops  can  be  sob* 
stituted  to  morp  adrantage, — that  the  earth  will  make  more  ample 
returns  of  food  proper  to  sustain  a  given  quantity  of  animal  life^  bj 
substitution  of  crops,  than  bj  persevering  in  the  cultivation  of  crops 
belongjpg  to  oae  iamilj.' 

f  I  have  no  doubt,  so  encouraging  are  the  facts  frran  time  to  time 
Mi^qoigifdfd)  that  landf  under  this  system,  which,  in  the  best  circiuii« 
%tl\|3pef  of  the  pjMl  practice,  bad  enough  to  do  to  produce  twentj 
iHflbelf  to  the  acre,  mvy  gradually  be  brought  to  produce  fifty.* 

*  Fanoexs  of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence,  generally,  know  by 
e^q>^rieQce  that  it  is  bad  husbandry  to  follow  wheat  with  wheat,  or 
corn  with  com*  Upon  a  rich  soil,  the  second  crop  will  bean  inferior 
^D^,  and  a  third  succession  still  worse ; — oats  followed  by  wheat 
Urouid  b^  equally  bad.  It  i$  vM  ^nomn  that  a  varied  siiccetstbn  e^ 
thrt^  or  fiior^  w^$  eropi^  eomf  wkeai^  and  oals,  tn  moil  coaet  /«ao* 
^  $oijL  without  tk€  ppmer  <if  bearing  a  fourth  erop^  of  any  kmd^  <ft«t 
WHI  rtpay  the  trouM  offing  it  m.'— -VoL  p.  120 — 123. 

The  author  subjoins  a  nyniber  of  rules  applicable  to  the  rota- 
tion system,  from  which  we  select  the  following  : 

*  1st.  That  alternate  or  convertible  husbandry,  where  leguminous 
plants,  aa  rape  or  turnips,  precede  com  or  wheat,  and  grass  succeeds 
to  wheat  or  barley,  is  the  true  method  to  be  followed.* 

*  6tfa.  That  the  crops  succeed  each  other  seasonably,  so  that  the 
same  hands  a^d  cattle  can  attend  them  all ;  for  instance — The 
ivh^t  got  in  tbe  fall  or  spring,  harvested  in  August  :*-the  oats  neit 
«-^  h^y  i^xt— (both)  harvested  in  September,*  ^•— Vol. 
p.  124. 

The  course  of  crops  recommended  by  the  anftor,  is  for  a 
loamy  soil-^ 
Turnips* 
Indian  com. 
Baxley  and  clover. 
Clover  eaten  off  by  sheep. 
Clover  cut. 
Wheat 
But  where  are  the  oats  ?  says  the  farmer : 

*  The  answer  is,  that  oats  are  an  exhausting  crop,  ond^ffir  douew 
to  t0he  vfith  them,  toith  great  (f^£c«/^y— whilst  barley  is  one  of  thfl 
choicest  grains  to  accompany  with  clover,  and  is  as  profitable  lb 
eveiy  purpose  as  oats.'  p.  ISO. 

And  where  are  the  potatoes,  cabbages,  beans,  peasi  &c.  Ac. 
We  doubt  not  but  each  fanner  can  give  ai^  auaver,  f^r  their 
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omiasioil  in  his  rdtatioii  syetein^  much  mott  BAtitfaciotf  thaa 
our  aathor's  answer  to  the  nnit  qaeret  The  rotation  upon  sandy 
soils  18  stated  to  be — 

Turnips  eaten  off  the  ground. 

Barley  and  clover. 

Clover  fed  oJBT  the  ground. 

Clover  cut  and  then  fed  till  winter. 

Indian  corn  and  tares. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  Practical  Fanner,  whose  ideas  of 
the  rotation  system  are  thus  stated : 

.  *  Whatever  pains  we  take,  whatever  expenses  we  incur,  in  collect* 
idg  iniffruinents  of  husbandry,  in  accumulating  and  applying  maAures; 
and  in  tilling  the  earth — all  is  to  little  purpose,  unless  to  those  ift 
superadd  a  succession  of  crops  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil— to 
the  laws  of  the  climate,  and  to  physical  character  and  commercial 
value  of  the  article  raised.' 

*  it  was  long  since  discovered,  that  the  soil^  when  left  to  itself, 
was  never  eimer  exhausted,  or  tired,  or  idle  ;  but  that  however 
stripped  or  denuded  by  man,  and  the  animals  he  employs,  it  hastens 
to  cover  itself  with  a  variety  of  plants  ordifferent,  and  even  opposite 
character ;  that  some  of  these  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  earth 
more  compact,  while  others  have  the  effect  of  opening  and  dividing 
it — that  some  (from  a  peculiar  structure  of  roots,  stems,  and  leaves) 
ierive  most  of  their  nourishment  from  the  earth,  while  others,  diffe- 
rently formed,  draw  theirs  principally  from  the  atmosphere ;  and, 
lastly,  that  in  these  voluntary  prnducts,  there  is  a  contlmial  and 
nearly  reguTar  Succession  of  plants  differently  oigauized.  ThcrsiS 
observations  carefully  made,  and  no  longer  doubted,  and  others  lead* 
io|^  to  the  same  or  similar  conelusions,  nrst  suggested  the  usefulness 
of  taking  nature  as  our  guide,  and  of  confbrming  our  artificial  crops 
to  the  rules  which  obviously  governed  her  spontaneous  productionSt 
Tbe  effect  was  such  as  was  expected  ;  and,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  rotation  system  has  formed  the  true  test  of  agricultural  im« 
trovement  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  Wherever  it  has 
een  adopted',  the  art  is  found  in  a  state  of  prosperous  progression ; 
wherever  neglected  or  rejected,  it  is  either  stationary  or  retrograde. 
Yet  in  the  face  of  a  fact,  carrying  vfith  it  such  conclusive  eviaence, 
^e  bulk  of  agriculturalists  continue  to  resist  this  cheap  and  obvious 
means  of  improvement,  and  pertinaciously  adhere  to  a  system  ftbat 
of  fallows)  which  condemns  to  annual  sterility  one  fourth  part  ol  the 
earth ;  and  even  prefer  four  months  unproductive  labour,  to  abundaint 
harvests  and  nutritious  crops.* — ^Treatise,  p.  79 — 81. 

The  rule  of  general  application  is  stated  to  be,  '  Never  to 

*  select  for  a  crop,  plants  not  adapted  to  the  soil ;'  and  never,  in 
'  any  soil,  to  permit  two  crops  of  the  same  species,  or  kind,  to 

*  follow  each  other.' 

The  following  rotation  of  crops  is  dien  proposed,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  peculiar  situation  of  our  country  : 
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*  Medium  course  in  sandjr  soils  :-— Ist  year,  potatoes,  dunged ;  2d, 
rye,  with  turnips  after  harvest  consumed  on  the  fields ;  Sd,  oats 
and  clover,  or  barley  and  clover ;  4th,  clover ;  6th,  wheat,  with  tur- 
nips  after  harvest  consumed  on  the  field ;  and  6tb,  peas,  or  lupins,  or 
lentils.  We  have,  by  this  course,  eight  crops  in  six  years,  and  five 
of  these  ameliorating  crops. 

*  Medium  course  in  loamy  soils  :— 1st  year,  potatoes  dunged  ;  2d 
year,  wheat,  with  turnips  as  in  the  preceding  course ;  3d  year,  Indian 
corn  and  pumpkins ;  4th  year,  barley  and  clover ;  6th  year,  clover ; 
6th  year,  wheat,  and  turnips  as  before.  In  this  course  we  have  nin« 
crops  in  six  years,  five  of  which  are  ameliorating  crops  ; — ^And, 

'  Medium  course  in  clay  soils  : — Ist  year,  oats  with  clover  ;  2d, 
clover  ;  3d,  wheat ;  4th,  beans  dunged ;  6th,  wheat ;  6th,  the  yel* 
lov  vetchling.'  p.  86. 

The  intelligent  farmer  will  find  no  difficulty  in  determining 
which  of  the  courses  recommended  by  these  respective  authors 
is  the  most  judicious ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  anticipate  his 
decision. 

But  is  there  not,  in  truth,  too  much  importance  attached  to  this 
irotation  system  f  The  mi6t  eminent  writers  of  the  present  day 
are  undoubtedly  very  urgent  in  their  recommendation  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  therefore  it  is  entitled  to  more  than  usual  respect :  and 
yet  we  caimot  but  think,  in  our  own  country,  it  may  be  carried 
too  far.  The  most  usual  course  of  crops  adopted  by  our  farmers, 
is  Indian  corn,  oats,  or  barley,  or  fallew,  wheat,  clover,  and  ti- 
mothy grass.  Now,  our  lands,  under  this  system,  have  certainly 
been  exhausted ;  but  we  are  much  more  disposed  to  attribute  such 
a  state  of  things  to  the  absence  of  manure,  than  to  an  imperfect 
rotation ;  for  we  have  seen  exhausted  lands  restored  unoer  the 
same  system,  bv  increasing  the  manure,  to  bring  rich  and  luxu- 
riant crops.  '  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  raising  green  crops,  par- 
ticularly potatoes,  ameliorates  the  soil,  and  leaves  it  in  fine  con- 
dition for  a  crop  of  grain ;  but  the  drought,  to  which  our  climate  is 
subject  in  the  summer  months,  renders  such  crops  very  precarious ; 
and  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  labour  and  expense  be- 
stowed upon  their  cultivation,  are  not  compensated  by  the  value 
of  the  crop  produced,  even  upon  farms  which  have  the  advantage 
of  cities  for  their  markets.  If  the  rotation  system,  recommended 
by  Europeans,  and  which  may  very  properly  be  pursued  there, 
saould  generally  obtain  with  us,  the  value  of  ^een  crops  would 
still  more  diminish,  in  consequence  of  their  increased  abundance^ 
and  the  farmer  be  under  the  necessity  of  increasing  his  stock,  to 
consume  them.  Stock,  we  consider  the  most  unprofitable  mode 
in  which  the  produce  of  a  farm  can  be  exhibited,  and  should  only 
be  increased  (if  manure  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way)  in  cases 
where  the  market  is  inconvenient,  or  expensive  of  access. 
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Wbv,  we  ask,  cannot  wheat  be  produced  every  year,  or  every 
second  year,  widi  the  help  of  tillage,  some  manure,  and  green  crops 
ploughed  underr-such  as  buckwheat,  or  clover ;  or,  should  wheat 
be  found  too  exhausting,  let  it  alternate  with  Indian  com  :  and 
why  would  not  this  mode  of  farming  be  profitable  to  the  fanners 
of  our  state,  with  the  facilities  of  conveyance  likely  to  be  afforded 
them  by  means  of  the  Great  Canal  f  Suppose  that  burnt  day 
should  answer  the  expectations  endeavoured  to  be  excited  by  Ge- 
neral Beatson,  or  suppose  marl  should  be  discovered  in  abundance 
in  the  western  country,  what  is  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  raising 
any  crop  at  pleasure,  by  the  free  use  of  these  substances  f  We  see 
rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee,  produced  year  after  year  upon  the 
same  spot  of  ground ;  we  see  forest  and  fruit  trees,  year  after  year, 
increasing  in  strength  and  luxuriance,  on  the  same  soil ;  we  find 
gardeners  selecting  the  most  favourite  spots  for  the  production  of 
their  vegetables,  without  regard  to  any  series  of  production  ;  we 
see  the  white  clover,  black  grass,  and  salt  grass,  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  soil,  spring  up  in  the  same  spot,  and  continue 
there  fi-om  age  to  age  :  why  then  should  the  cerealia  be  excluded 
fi*om  the  same  law  f  We  do  not  believe  that  the  soil  ever  becomes 
tired  of  any  particular  plant ;  but  we  do  believe,  that  particular 
plants,  by  their  exhausting  powers,  may  render  ground  unfit  for 
their  reproduction,  unless  its  fertilizing  properties  be  revived  by 
manure,  and  which  being  done,  its  ability  to  produce  any  crop  is 
completely  restored. 

It  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  the  fashion  in  Europe  to  con- 
demn fallows,  as  unnecessary  waste, — and  so  we  conceive  them  to 
be,  in  all  countries  where  population  is  redundant,  labour  cheap, 
lands,  rents,  taxes  and  assessments,  high ;  but  in  our  country,  where 
the  very  reverse  of  this  obtains,  we  conceive  they  may  very  properly 
be  practised,  at  least  in  many  cases.  A  bare  naked  fallow  Is  cer- 
tainly of  but  little  use,  and  evinces  a  slovenly  and  indolent  farmer  ; 
but  a  fallow,  with  one  ploughing,  and  a  harrowing  or  two,  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  soil,  particularly  if  to  this  tillage  be  superadded 
a  green  crop  ploughed  under.  We  must  not  be  understood  as 
objecting  to  the  system  of  rotation  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  fiiUy  ap- 
prove of  it,  if  the  object  is  to  obtain  fit)m  the  soil,  in  the  most  ju- 
dicious manner,  the  full  amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  it  is 
susceptible  of  yielding  :  but  our  remarks  should  rather  be  viewed 
as  intended  to  start  the  question,  whether,  considering  the  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  our  country,  such  a  system  of  cultivation  is  the 
most  profitable  to  the  agriculturist  ? 

The  next  five  chapters  of  the  Volume  profess  to  treat  of  the  dis- 
eases of  plants,  that  furnish  the  author  with  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  combine  the  botanical  with  the  chemical  relations  of 
agriculture,  of  which  we  have  before  made  mention, — ^forming  at 
once  a  beautiful  compendium,  which  may  happily  be  styled  a 
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diemico-botanico  system  of  agrienlture*  Thify  cbnlam,  abo,  a 
sufficiency  of  the  science  of  entomology,  to  merit  perhaps  the  ad- 
dition of  another  term  ;  but  the  aUusion  to  this  subject  ought  rath^ 
to  be  conadered  as  included  in  the  nosology  of  botany,  than  «l 
occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  scheme.  We  think  die  outHne 
of  botany  which  the  author  has  given  us,  in  general  more  correct 
than  that  of  his  chemistry ;  but  we  have  many  mi8giving$  as 
to  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us,  being  serviceable  to  the 
farmer  in  the  rearing  of  his  plants ;  and  what,  says  Franklin,  is 
science  worth,  if  it  cannot  be  applied  to  some  usefiil  purpose  f 
The  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus  is  certainly  a  strong  effort  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  sufficient  to  immortafiaKe  its  distinffidshed  au-^ 
thor ;  but  we  much  apprehend  that  the  author  of  the  Volume  has 
misconceived  the  intentions  of  LinnseiJK,  by  affixing  a  literal  sig- 
nification to  a  term  which  he  intended  dhould  be  received  only  in 
a  figurative  sense.  Hence,  this  sexual  system  is  also  known  by 
the  term  '^  artificial,''  as  contra-distinguished  firom  the  ^^  natural 
system."  We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  this  too,  when  the  author 
himself  thus  rejects  the  idea  of  sensation  as  applied  to  plants. 

*  The  obvious  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  has  induced 
some  observers  to  impute  voluntarity  as  the  cause  of  various  pheno- 
mena in  plants  ;  and  they  have  consequently  agreed,  that  where  «o- 
lutftarity  is,  sensation  must  be  also.  These  phenomena,  I  believe, 
have  all  been  sufficiently  explained,  by  referring  the  peculiar  motions^ 
of  tendrils,  and  other  parts  of  plants,  to  the  action  of  light,  heat,  and 
gravitation.' — p.  167. 

And  again, 

*  Those  who  endow  plants  with  sensations  for  the  purposes  of  plea* 
sure  and  pain,  have  very  little  humanity  for  grass^  which  is  likely  to 
be  eaten  up  as  fast  as  it  can  grow,  as  long  as  animals  exist  ;  it  may 
surely  be  said,  then,  of  plants,  that  sensations  are  not  necessary  to 
them.' — p.  158. 

Pursuing  the  argument  of  the  author,  we  may  remark,  that  some 
learned  doctors  contend,  that  white  blooded  animals  are  deficient 
in  the  attribute  of  sensation.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  may 
be  true  also;  for,  were  it  not,  we  should  find  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  Au»ia9i%  of  that  species  of  whale  with  his  subsistence,, 
who  fattens  his  huge  carcase  upon  the  animalculie  of  the  ocean* 

The  insect  tribe  next  engages  the  attention  of  the  author ; 
and,  as  their  tranformation  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  singular 
occurrences  in  physical  science,  it  must  not  be  overlooked* 

<  The  caterpillar,  (says  the  author,)  when  it  has  attained  its  full 
growth,  and  cast  its  last  skin,  suspends  itself  motionless  to  a  leaf* 
and  becomes f  in  facty  a  storehouse  of  food^  from  whence  the  embryo 
suttains  itself:  when  this  is  exhausted,  the  young  butterfly  is  ready 
to  come  out ;  the  case  is  burst,  and  it  is  set  at  liberty.  We  must 
either  imagine,  that  this  compound  animal  has  two  distinct  vital 
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powen,  on€  of  which  disappears  with  its  own  organization,  or  that 
ihe  vital  power  of  the  caterpillar  extends  to  the  embryo,  and  is  trans« 
ferred  altogether  to  it,  when  the  active  faculties  of  the  caterpillar 
cease.  Those  who  do  not  believe  in  revealed  religion,  and  can  per- 
ceive no  argument  in  nature  to  support  a  twofold  existence,  may  find^ 
perhaps,  in  these  mysterious  arrangements,  some  matter  for  grave 
reflection/ 

The  imagination  may,  perhaps,  also  be  assisted  by  recurrine 
to  the  language  of  the  ancient  Ureeks,  who  employed  the  word 
4v;(if,  to  express  both  a  butterfly  and  the  soul ;  as  well  as  to  the 
theology  ottbe  Hindoos,  which  finds  in  the  tranformation  of  inf 
sects  a  powerful  support  to  its  system  of  metempsychosis ;  but 
of  what  earthly  use  to  the  farmer  are  such  speculations  as  these  1 
The  length  of  this  article  admonishes  us  that  we  must  be  brief) 
and  9«ir  limits  will  only  allow  us  now  to  touch  upon  these  sub- 
jects. 

We  are  not  etymologists  enough  to  enable  us  to  say,  whether 
our  author  has  justly  derived  the  term  ^  blight'  from  hlow^  or  'mill* 
dew'  from  mouldy^  or  to  decide  between  him  and  Dr.  Johnson^ 
who  derives  the  latter  term  from  the  Saxon :  we  must  therefore 
be  content  with  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  Mr.Hazlitt— * 
whose  future  commentaries  upon  that  part  of  Shakspeare's 
Hamlet,  when  the  hero  compares  his  uncle  to  a  '^  mildewed 
ear  blasting  his  wholesome  brother,"  may  perhaps  be  improved 
by  the  suggestion.  We  have  much  more  interest  in  the  sub* 
jects  of  rust  and  smut,  so  often  fatal  to  our  crops  of  wheat ;  and 
the  origin  and  nature  of  which  are  so  much  involved  in  mystery. 
The  author  differs  from  those  cryptoffamists,  who  consider  these 
phenomena  as  caused  by  parasitical  lungi,  but  rather  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  fungi  are  the  consequence,  rather  than  the  cause 
of  the  disease  called  rust ;  and  that  smut  is  produced  by  the 
absence  of  fecundation^  and  is,  therefore,  analogous  to  a  rotten 
egg.  This  latter  position  is  supported  with  some  degree  of 
plausibility ;  but,  as  we  have  not  time  to  enter  into  the  merits 
of  bis  argument,  we  must  eontent  ourselves,  with  opposing  to 
himself  and  the  fanciful  Darwin,  the  opinion  of  the  following 
eminent  men,  Bulliard,  Persoon,  Willdenow,  Benedict  Prev6t, 
Parmentier,  Tessier,  Banks,  &c. 

The  remainder  of  die  essay  treats  of  thoae  plants  which  are  the 
objects  of  cultivation,  and  the  animals  which  contribute  to  the 
comfort  or  profit  of  the  farmer.  We  can  only  refer  the  reader 
to  them  as  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  the  book.  They  con- 
tain some  ^ood  suggestions  upon  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat ;  particularly  upon  the  rearing  and  management  of  sheep. 
We  cannot,  however,  leave  the  subject  without  reprobating  the 
unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  discussion,  in  regard  to  the  gene- 
ration of  animals.     It  is  well  enough  for  such  men  as  Bufibn, 
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or  Spallanzani,  to  treat  upon  such  subjects  as  these,  in  woiti 
intended  for  particular  readers,  and  to  detail  their  observations 
and  experiments  in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy  ;  but  why,  in 
the  name  of  common  decency,  is  such  a  disgusting  subject,  with 
its  offensive  details,  made  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  a 
book  intended  for  general  perusal  ?  The  author  from  the  start 
has  put  forth  the  following  proposition :  *  That  the  chemical 
^  union  of  two  bodies  results  in  the  generation  of  a  third,  for  the 
*  purpose  of  continuing  and  multiplying  the  works  of  the  Creator.' 
The  law  of  gravity  was  not  more  important,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  system  of  Kepler,  than  is  this  law  in  the  s^tem  of  our  au- 
thor. It  is  indeed  the  open  sessame  employed  upon  all  difficult 
occasions  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  ludicrous  to  observe  the  use  that 
is  sometimes  made  of  it. 

We  will  appropriate  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  the  Trea- 
tise. In  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  plants  recommended 
for  a  course  of  crops,  the  agriculturalist  will  find  some  excellent 
suggestions.  Upon  the  choice  of  seed  for  potatoes,  he  thus  ob- 
serves : 

*  Some  economists  begin  by  paring  the  potato,  and  planting  only 
the  skins  ;  others,  less  saving,  cut  the  potatoes  into  slices,  leaving  a 
single  eye  to  each  slice  ;  and  a  third  class,  almost  as  provident  as  the 
other  two,  are  careful  to  pick  out  the  dwarfs,  and  reasonable  enough 
to  expect  from  them  a  progeny  of  giants.  These  practices  cannot  be 
too  much  censured,  nor  too  soon  abandoned,  because  directly  opposed 
both  by  reason  and  experience.' — Treat,  p.  89. 

Upon  the  proper  period  for  the  rye  harvest,  which  is  also  ap-' 
plicable  to  wheat,  the  author  Judiciously  remarks  : 

^  Rye  is  not  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  insects  ;  but  suffers  less 
from  them  than  either  wheat  or  barley.  Whenever  the  straw  of  winter 
rye  becomes  yellow,  shining  or  flinty,  and  circulates  no  more  juices, 
nature  makes  the  signal  for  harvest,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
obeying  it.  '*  Cut  two  day$  too  soon^  rather  than  one  day  too  tote,"  was 
among  the  precepts  of  Cato  ;  which,  if  adopted  here,  would  save  much 
grain— terminate  the  harvest  about  the  tenth  of  July,  and  give  abun* 
dant  time  to  turn  down  the  stubble,  and  sow  the  crop  next  in  succes« 
sion.*— -p.  92. 

The  cultivation  of  the  tomip  is  not  as  popular  as  we  think  its 
importance  deserves, — owing,  perhaps,  to  the  precarious  nature  of 
the  crop,  which  may,  in  some  degree,  be  obviated  by  attention  to 
the  foUowing  instructions : 

*  When  the  plants  are  generally  above  ground,  give  them  a  light 
covering  of  ashes,  which,  by  quickening  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and 
leaching  on  their  leaves  at  the  same  time,  belter  protects  them  against 
the  fly  than  any  other  means  practicable  on  a  large  scale,  with  which 
we  ar^  acquainted.    When  the  plants  attain  the  height  of  four  inches, 
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WIS  set  the  hone- hoe  to  work  ;  runniDg  a  furrow  the  whole  length  or 
breadth  of  the  field,  and  returning  with  another,  at  the  distance  of 
three  feet  from  the  former,  and  so  continuing  the  work,  till  the  whole 
is  laid  off  into  beds  of  that  width.  What  we  lose  by  this  method,  is 
onlj  the  seed  buried  bj  the  horse-hoe  ;  what  we  gain,  is  the  manure 
created  by  the  young  plants,  ploughed  in  between  the  beds,  and  the 
adrantage  of  being  able  to  weed  and  work  those  left  standing  for  the 
crop.' — p.  93. 

The  ruta  baga  turnip^as  compared  with  the  white,  is  said  to  be — 

*  The  more  compact,  the  heavier,  the  more,  nutritious,  the  less  apt 
to  become  stringj,  and  the  more  easily  preserved.  In  both  France 
and  England,  it  is  rising  in  reputation,  and  perhaps  wants  only  time 
to  get  into  general  use  here.  To  this  article  we  will  but  add  an  ex* 
tract  from  the  work  of  M.  D*£delcrants,  (of  Sweden,)  on  the  ruta  baga. 

*  *'  lis  root  is  milder  and  more  saccharine  thaq  that  of  the  other 
species,  particularly  when  boiled.  Its  flesh  is  harder  and  more  con- 
sistent ;  which  better  enables  it  to  withstand  frosts,  and  to  keep  from 
one  year  to  another.  Its  leaves  extend  horizontally,  and  may  be 
stripped  off  from  time  to  time,  as  wanted  for  forage,  without  injuring 
the  product  of  the  root ;  which  (in  good  soil)  gi?es,  on  the  acre  of 
Sweden,  360  quintals,  and,  in  even  poor  soil,  a  good  crop.^' ' — p.  95, 

We  should  be  happy  if  this  root  should  justify  the  expectations 
that  are  here  raised  in  its  favour ;  but  the  experience  of  some 
fenners  is  certainly  against  it.  Its  jdeld  is  great,  but  it  has  been 
found  to  be  stringy  and  tough,  which  renders  it  defective  in  its  es- 
culent properties.  We  hope  these  defects  may  be  owing  to  acci- 
dental causes ;  but  we  somewhat  fear  this  plant  degenerates  in  our 
cHmate. 

We  recommend  to  our  farmers  the  following  excellent  remarks 
upon  the  making  and  curing  of  hay : 

*  The  largeness  of  the  stems,  the  number  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
aqueous  quality  of  both,  render  it  a  difficult  business  to  make  clover 
grass  into  hay ;  and  the  di|Bculty  is  not  a  little  increased,  by  the 
brittleness  or  disposition  of  the  drying  grass  to  fall  into  pieces,  during 
the  process  of  handling.   To  meet  this  case,  two  supplementary  means 

.have  been  employed  ;  which  enable  you  to  house  or  stack  clover  in 
a  much  greener,  or  less  dry  state,  than  would  otherwise  be  safe.    The 

.  one  is,  to  scatter  over'cach  cart-load,  while  stowing  away  for  keeping, 
two  or  three  quarts  of  sea  salt ;  the  other,  to  interpose  between  two  lay- 
ers of  clover,  one  of  clean  straw.  By  the  first  method,  the  whole  mass 
is  made  acceptable  to  cattle  ;  by  the  second,  the  quantum  of  nutritive 
forage  is  increased  ;  and  by  both  methods,  the  clover  is  effectually 
prevented  from  ^ate*ng.*-^p.  101. 

In  the  cultivation  o£  wheat,  the  judicious  management  and  i>re- 
paration  of  the  seed  is  of  essential  importance.  The  foUowiag 
remarks  upon  this  subject  deserve  particular  attention : 
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^  Seed  AoM  be  taken,  (worn  sone  fine  crep  of  the  frHeiUfi^  mmt^ 
wiiicfa  shall  bare  ripeBed  tborougbly  and  been  well  preserved.  This, 
after  passing  two  or  three  times  through  the  fanniag-mill,  should  be 
ear^full  J  washed  in  dean  water^  and  again  in  water  in  which  a  quantity 
of  fresh  lime  has  been  slaked  ;  or  (if  lime  cannot  be  bad)  in  which 
clean  and  recent  wood  ashes  have  been  leached.  This  washing,  as 
we  bare  already  suggested,  should  nererbe  omitted ;  because,  besides 
detecting  the  shrunk  or  shrivelled  grains,  and  many  seeds  of  other 
plants,  (which  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,)  it  entirely  re- 
moves the  du$t  oiimut  and  rusty  &c.  and  thus  prevents  their  propa- 
gation. Our  next  step  in  this  process,  is  to  roll  the  seed  in  pulverized 
gypsum.* — p.  104. 

Upon  the  proper  time  for  sowing  wheat,  it  is  thus  observed : 

*  Theory  is  certainly  on  the  side  of  early  sowing,  because  it  gives 
time  for  the  roots  of  the  grain  to  establish  themselves  before  winter ; 
and  experience  proves,  tnat  grain  early  sown,  throws  up  more  lateral 
stems  than  that  which  is  sown  late.' — p.  106. 

Generally  speaking,  this  reasoning  is  correct ;  but,  in  places 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly,  an  enemy  more  d&- 
atrucdve  than  the  frosts  of  winter,  late  sowing  and  strong  soik 
are  considered  indispensable. 

To  confute  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  oats  an  a.poor  crop, 
and  exhanst  the  sou,  it  is  correctly  observed, 

*  We  owe  to  Mr.  Dranus  a  series  of  experiments  and  calculations, 
which  overturn  this  opinion,  a  Ad  demonstrate,  that  ^<  oats,  in  rotation, 
under  proper  culture  and  in  good  soil,  are  not  less  profitable  than 
wheat  or  rye  ;  that  after  beans,  cabbages  or  potatoes,  it  yields  great 
crops  ;  and  that  it  exhausts  less  than  other  grains,  which  occupy  the 
aoil  a  gi^ater  length  of  time.*' '—  p.  1 14. 

We  have  long  thought  that  the  cabbage  deserved  a  more  im- 
portant rank  in  the  scale  of  plants,  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed, 
and  are  therlefore  much  gratified  with  the  following  notice  of  it : 

<  The  advantage  of  this  crop,  will  be  best  seen  by  contrasting  it 
with  another ;  hay,  for  example  :  If  we  get  a  too  of  timothy  per  acre, 
we  think  we  do  well,  and  are  satisfied ;  yet,  if  this  acre  had  been 
well  worked  and  manured,  and  planted  in  cabbages,  it  would,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Young,  have  given  you  mere  than  thirty  times  the  weight  of 
the  hay.  Why  not  then-  prefer  the  cabbages  to  the  hay  V  *  But  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  them  through  the  winter  may  be  great  ?  Not 
half  as  great  as  that  of  preserving  potatoes  ;  for  a  frost  that  will  cod^ 
vert  these  into  dirty  water,  will  do  cabbages  no  harm,  and  may  even 
do  them  good.' — p.  115. 

The  importance  of  buckwheat  as  a  manure^  is  tbns  enfiirced : 

*  We  have  already  spoken  of  it  as  a  manure  ;  and  we  take  this  occa- 
sion to  quote,  finom  a  late  edition  of  the  Theatre  D' Agricultare  of  O. 
Serres,  the  following  passage  :— "  We  cannot  too  much  racoromeod. 
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after  our  old  avd  •contUot  prai3ik«e,  the  ^emptofsmeBt  of  tbii  praciou* 
plant,  as  a  manure.  It  w  ceiiaixAy  the  most  econoDBical  and  convex 
liient  the  fanner  €«i  emploj.  A  amali  quantitj  of  seed,  costiiu;  very 
little,  «ow8  a  large  surface,  and  gives  a  great  crop.  When  in  nower* 
first  roll,  and  then  plough  it  in.  Its  shade,  while  growing,  destroys  all 
weeds  ;  and  itself,  when  hniied,  is  soon  converted  into  terreau."  *--r 
p.  117. 

We  should  gladly  multiply  our  extracts  from  diis  valuable  work; 
did  our  limits  pemut ;  but  we  caimot  coaclude  without  direcling 
.  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  chapter  upon  fruit  trees,  froo9 
whicfa  we  have  room  but  for  a  singie  estract. 

<  Whichever  of  the  two  be  adopted,  the  holes  indicated  in  a  former 
part  of  this  section,  must  be  made  accordingly,  and  ought  to  be  six 
feet  wide,  and  as  many  lon^,  and  two  feet  deep.  The  advantages  of 
these  will  abundantly  repay  the  extra  labour  they  require,  as  we  find 
by  H.  Chalumeau's  experiments  on  peach  trees,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extract : — '<  Four  peach  trees,  resembling  each  other  as 
to  size  and  vigour  of  growth,  as  much  as  possible,  were  planted :  No. 
I,  in  a  bole  three  feet  square  ;  No.  |2,  in  a  hole  two  feet  square  ;  and 
Kos.  3  and  4,  in  holes  eighteen  inches  square  :  the  soil  and  exposi- 
tion similar.  No.  1  has  every  year  given  the  most  abundant  crops  ; 
and  the  relative  sizes  of  the  trees  now,  are  as  follows  :  the  stem  of 
No.  1,  eighteen  feet  hig]b,  and  eight  inches  in  circumference  ;  that  of 
No«  2,  nine  feet  high,  and  five  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference  ; 
No.  3,  six  feet  high,  and  three  inches  eight  lines  in  circumference  ; 
and  No.  4,  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  tfareeinches  in  circumference.'^ 
Here  is  a  difference  between  the  largest  and  smallest,  of  five  inches  in 
circumference,  and  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  hei^t ;  a  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  advantages  of  trenching.' 

[Note.]  '  The  apple,  (he  pear,  and  the  cherry,  occupying  more 
room  than  the  peach,  require  proportionate  trenchea.' — p.  143. 

If  proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  following  suggestions  upon 
the  dairy,  it  would  produce  infinitely  more  effect  in  furnishing  our 
market  with  good  butter,  than  the  awarding  of  silver  cups. 

*  Observation  has  shown,  that  this  secretion  [cream]  is  much  influenced 
by  circumstances  of  weather^  of  aliment,  and  of  age.  A  stormy  day 
lessens  its  quantity,  and  alters  its  quality ;  bad  or  deficient  food  has  a 
similar,  but  greater  effect ;  and  the  fact  is  well  known,  that  very  young 
and  very  old  cows  give  poor  milk.  MHd  weather,  on  the  other  hand, 
^promotes  the  secretion  ;  and  soft  nourishing  aliments,  easy  of  diges« 
tion,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  make  it  redundant. 

*  A  fact,  established  by  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Deyeux  and  Parmen- 
tier,  and  long  before  known  to  the  dairy-maid,  is,  that  the  milk  first 
drawn  is  serous  ;  that  that  which  succeeds  is  less  so ;  and  that  what  are 
commonly  called/frtppin^s,  are  nearly  all  cream.' — p.  161. 

*  What  now  remains,  is,  to  employ  the  means  necessary  to  its  pre« 
servation.  These  are  of  two  kinds  :  a  small  portion  of  common  salt, 
well  dried  and  pulverized,  may  be  wrpught  into  the  mass,  and  distri- 
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bated  as  equally  as  possible  ;  or,  the  fresh  mass  subjected  to  a  demi* 
fusion,  will  throw  up  a  frothy  and  feculent  matter,  which  must  b^ 
carefully  taken  off ;  and  which,  if  neither  evaporated  nor  skimmed 
in  this  way,  nor  absorbed  by  the  salt  in  the  other,  would  produce  the 
rancidity  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  The  butter  of  Prevalais, 
the  finest  in  Europe,  is  prepared  after  this  last  mode.  The  secret  was 
long  and  wel^  kept,  but  was  at  length  divulged  by  M.  Tessier,  about 
the  year  1809.'— p.  163. 

We  could  dwell  longer  upon  both  these  productions,  if  it  were 
necessary  ;  but,  were  our  remarks  extended  to  twice  the  length, 
the  reader  would  still  have  cause  to  object,  that  too  much  was  said 
of  the  one,  and  too  litde  of  the  other.  Indeed,  it  always  must  be 
go,  when  the  merits  of  the  one  are  a  foil  to  those  of  the  other ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  a  saving  clause  in  this  instance..  To  a  tur- 
gid and  redundant  style,  the  author  of  the  Volume  has  added  bv 
far  too  much  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  his  theories :  and  it 
seems  to  us,  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  not  at  all  sensible 
of  the  quality  of  the  persons  for  whom  their  memoirs  are  intended,  if 
they  expect  that  their  complacency  will  be  increased  by  the  people's 
approbation  of  such  matter,  conveyed  in  such  a  manner.  We  re^ 
commend  that  the  volume  of  the  Eloard  be  read  :  its  eloquence 
will  amuse  the  unlearned ;  and  the  scientific  tyro  will,  perhaps, 
perceive  lus  zeal  for  his  favourite  pursuit  to  have  received  an  ad- 
ditional impulse  from  its  animated  pages.  To  the  learned  institution 
from  which  it  emanated,  such  a  notice  of  it  will  also  be  a  tribute 
of  respect — a  circumstance  of  no  litUe  importance ;  but  we  think 
it  best  adapted  for  a  refireshing  Sunday  exercise,  to  be  assumed 
when  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  Hugh  Blair,  begins  to  satiate :  and  to  those 
who  may  be  conscientious  upon  the  subject,  we  offer  the  assurance, 
that  its  natural  theology,  if  not  so  orthodox  as  that  of  Paley,  is  yet 
quite  devotional,  and  taught,  to  the  taste  of  some  readers  perhaps, 
in  a  more  eloquent  and  captivating  style.  We  cannot  conceal  the 
fact,  that  when  we  first  took  up  this  book,  our  sympathies  were  en- 
gaged by  the  animated  and  sprighdy  manner  in  which  the  author 
carried  along  his  subject.  We  endeavoured  to  keep  at  the  edge  of 
the  rapid  current  with  which  he  swept  us  away,  but  constantiy  found 
ourselves  either  returning  into  the  vortex,  or  thrown  into  the  still 
waters  of  the  adjacent  eddy. 

We  before  remarked,  that  this  essay  has  merit — ^which,  in  taking 
our  leave  of  the  author,  we  will  again  repeat  Considered  ab- 
stractedly as  the  production  of  a  man  of  fortune,  who  valued  more 
the  poetry  than  the  philosophy  of  science  ;  having  much  leisure 
and  some  literary  tact,  a  convenient  study  and  good  Ubrary ;  and 
who  has  volunteered  his  services,  to  awaken  an  jpterest  in  an  oc* 
cupation  ennobled  by  every  consideration  that  produces  devotion 
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towards  the  Creator,  and  sympathy  towards  the  creature ;  it  is 
entitled  to  commendation,  and  the  author  to  our  acknowledgments, 
whatever  may  be  its  imperfections  :  but  if  the  grave  and  deliberate 
members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  expect  to  find,  under  such 
auspices, 

*  The  flowers  of  truth  in  freshness  start. 
Where  once  the  weeds  of  error  grew,' 
we  must  record  our  firm  conviction,  that  they  will  find  themselves 
greatly  disappointed.  In  consideration  of  the  author's  apology, 
which  we  feel  bound  to  respect,  we  have  omitted  to  take  notice  of 
those  violations  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric  which  we  often  met  with, 
such  as  the  coining  of  new  words,  and  misapplication  of  those  in 
use;  obscurity  of  expression  and  style,  distorted  analogies,  tau- 
tology, and  circumlocution,  as  well  as  the  endless  truisms  which 
are  constandy  obtruded  upon  us  :  but,  in  case  it  should  be  thought 
proper  to  give  it  a  second  edition,  which,  however,  we  do  not  much 
expect,  it  is  but  fair  to  apprize  the  proprietor  of  the  copy-right, 
that  such  imperfections  exist,  some  of  which  are  easily  corrected. 
The  "  Treatise*'  is  the  production  of  a  master,  to  whom  the 
difierent  branches  of  the  subject  are  as  familiar  as  the  colours  to 
the  painter.  Such  works  as  this  shed  a  lustre  upon  our  country, 
and  redeem  it  from  that  obloquy  which  a  set  of  exotic  widess  pre- 
tenders have  had  no  small  share  in  drawing  down  upon  it  There 
is  no  work  upon  the  same  subject,  of  indigenous  production,  at  aD 
to  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  usefulness ;  and  as  a  manual  of 
agriculture,  it  has  no  superior  in  Europe,  if  it  has  an  equal.  We 
are  surprised  at  the  small  compass  in  which  the  author  has  ma- 
naged to  embody  so  much  of  the  experience  and  learning  of  the 
world ;  and  we  are  equally  surprised  at  the  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion, with  which  he  has  selected  the  pure  metal  from  the  loads  of 
dross  under  which  it  is  encumbered.  Who  can  read  this  simple, 
unad^ted,  unpretending,  perspicuous,  manly  narration  of  facts, 
and  n9t  understand  it?  Who  can  remark  the  nervous,  com- 
prehensive, and  concise  manner,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated, 
and  not  admire  and  enjoy  itf  Who  is  so  ignorant  as  to  be 
below  its  reach  ;  who  so  learned  as  not  to  profit  by  it  ?  If  the 
agricultural  interest  of  our  country  is  to  be  promoted  by  books  and 
pamphlets,  it  must  be  by  such  productions  as  this ;  and  until  we 
perceive  evinced  by  the  people  of  our  state,  a  discrimination  which 
can  select  them  out,  as  their  instructors,  firom  the  spurious  pro- 
ductions, that  depend  for  their  consequence  upon  the  formality 
and  parade  with  which  they  are  ushered  into  existence — we  cannot 
recognize  the  dawn  of  a  better  state  of  things  than  now  exists. 
We  hope  to  see  this  book  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer,  accompa- 
nying him  to  his  labours ;  and  its  principles  the  subject  of  con- 
versation at  every  club.   Wishing  well  to  its  circulation,  we  suggest 
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to  the  publisher,  whether,  by  r^ucing  the  price  a  litde,  he  will  not 
gain  by  the  increased  demand,  what  may  be  lost  in  the  first  charge. 
We  hope  to  see  shordy  a  second  edidon  of  it  ^  and  we  recom- 
mend to  the  author  an  enlargement  of  his  plan,— <«iibmitting  for 
his  consideration,  the  propriety  of  subjoining  to  his  work  a  table 
of  the  expenses  necessary  to  be  incurred  in  tbe  judicious  cultivation 
of  the  different  varieties  of  crops. 
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Art.  Ill* — Damon  and  Pythiaij  a  TVasedjf^  in  Jive  ^cis.  By 
Richard  Shiel,  Esq*  author  of  the  Apostate,  &c*  As  ser- 
formed  in  the  Covent-Garden  and  JitzO'York  TTucUres.  ISew- 
York:  Murden  &£  Thomson  :  1821. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  subject,  so  much  known, 
and  so  generally  interesting,  should  have  been  so  long  neglected 
by  the  dramatic  poets.     The  story  of  Orestes  and  I^la&s  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  Grecian  muse,  and  these  devoted  friends 
of  a  laterage,  are  worthy  of  a  similar  commemoration.    '^  Such 
high  resolve  and  constancy"  as  are  displayed  in  the  history  of 
these  men,  give  a  rare  illustration  of  human  nature ;  and  as  it 
shows  the  trust,  the  tenderness,  and  the  faithfulness  of  a  good 
man's  heart,  devoted  to  the  proper  object  of  these  noble  anec- 
tions,  it  answers  the  highest  purpose  of  example ;  which,  whe- 
ther it  be  offered  in  fiction  or  in  fact,  is  most  impressive  as  the 
exhibition  of  natural,  yet  exalted  virtues.     History  supplier  in- 
exhaustible materials  for  the  Drama,  says  Madame  de  Stael. 
Those  who  live  in  future  ages  must  look  far  back  for  the  sub- 
jects of  dramatic  invention.     Sublime  virtues  grow  out  of  ex- 
traordinary situations,  and  appear  in  all  their  elevating  and  im- 
posing splendour,  in  opposition  to  an  almost  equal  force  of 
Eower,  vainly  directed  to  d^rade  and  crush  them.    But  in  the 
appiest  state  of  society,  though  the  spirit  of  these  virthes  ex- 
ists, it  is  not  called  fordi  in  its  strength, — ^as  it  were  in  single 
combat, — it  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  of  life,  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  actions  of  every  day.    It  must  fail,  therefore,  of 
its  highest  glory,  and  of  its  grandest  display ;  for,  if  there  are 
no  despots,  there  can  be  no  patriot  heroes — if  there  are  no 
challenges,  there  can  be  no  champions — if  there  are  no  perse- 
cutors, Uiere  can  be  no  martyrs — if  there  are  no  outrages,  there 
can  be  no  voluntary  sacrifices*    The  time  is  coming,  and  now 
is,  when  the  system  of  life  will  be  so  regulated  by  tne  order  of 
society,  that  the  powers,   the  passions,  and  the  adventures, 
which  impart  such  a  mighty  interest  to  past  time,  to  the  state 
of  unsettled  laws,  and  undisciplined  morals,  can  no  longer  ope^ 
rate  in  diverse  and  strange  influence  on  the  character  and  lives 
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of  tiKfft^  Who  ihst  is  tttensiveAy  acquinted  wiib  the  Drama 
can  deDj  Ibat  some  of  its  best  lessons,  some  of  its  most  affecting 
exhibitioDS  of  man,  are  derived  from  a  state  of  society  and  go- 
vernment which  does  not  now,  and  which,  it  may  be  presumed, 
can  never  again  exist  ?  Who  does  not  believe,  that  as  the  ac- 
tions of  men  become  subject  to  acknowledged  principles,  which 
create  reciprocal  checks,  and  Kmit  the  means  of  adventure, 
that  the  province  of  fiction  must  be  consequently  circumscribed  ? 
The  precious  records  of  primitive,  or  partially  civilized  so- 
ciety, must  hereafter  be  the  ground  work  of  romantic  fiction. 
The  virtues  and  the  vices,  the  passions  and  the  enterprises,  the 
motives  and  the  intercourse  of  modem  men,  do  not  furnish  occa- 
sions to  the  tragic  muse.  Not  that  the  source  of  tears  is  dry — 
not  that  innocence  will  no  longer  trust,  and  perfidy  deceive-^' 
not  that  goodness  cannot  still  suffer,  and  hypocrisy  cannot  pros- 
per-—or  that  injuries  have  ceased,  and  oppression  is  disarmed, — 
out,  when  all  Uiis  is  done  and  felt,  it  is  in  the  narrow  walk  of 
daily  life,  or  in  the  scarcely  ampler  sphere  ofpolitical  intrigue : 
There  are  too  many  eyes  open,  too  many  minds  informed,  too 
many  appeals  to  justice,  too  many  asylums  for  the  persecuted, 
too  much  interference,  too  much  independence,  to  permit  those 
temptations,  dangers,  deliverances  and  triumphs,  which,  in 
their  progress,  complication  and  results,  form  the  great  interest 
of  tragedy. 

The  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias  is  in  every  school-boy's  me- 
mory. But  this,  and  a  multitude  of  other.touching  examples 
of  human  feeling,  never  become  less  affecting  by  familiarity-— 
much  as  men  love  novelty,  there  are  remarkable  recollections 
that  are  consecrated  in  the  heart,  and  no  frequency  of  recur- 
rence can  make  them  uninteresting ;  and  just  so,  the  talent 
that  represents  the  past  may  revive  it  a  thousand  times,  with  its 
original  attractions.  Upon  this  principle — the  constancy  of 
the  human  heart  to  its  purest  emotions — ^the  tragedy  of  Damon 
and  Pythias,  wanting  the  charm  of  novelty  in  its  principal  inci- 
dent, pleases ;  and,  by  perhaps  the  best  criticism,  a  favourable 
sentence  is  pronounced  upon  it :  It  has  been  well  received  by 
the  publicm  The  fixed  attention  of  a  numerous  audience,  and 
their  demonstrations  of  sympathetic  grief  and  joy,  are  a  kind  of 
praise  that  may  well  confute  tiie  censures  of  the  closet. 

The  prominent  interest  of  this  tragedy  of  Mr.  Shiel,  consists  in 
the  imminent  peril  of  Pythias,  in  the  distraction  of  Damon,  and  ui 
the  situation  of  both  with  respect  to  others  deservedly  dear  to  tfaepi. 
Calanthe,  who  is  betrothed  to  Pythias,  and  Hermion,  the  wife  of 
Damon,  engage  a  large  share  of  commiseration.  The  former  is 
introduced  as  chiding  her  lover,  jiist  before  their  intended  nuptials, 
for  delaying  to  come  to  her  as  she  expects.  The  manner  in  which 
she  expresses  her  half-suppressed  impatience  at  her  lover's  tar- 
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diness,  and  in  which  she  afterwards  describes  Dainon^  and  ^ 
clares  her  purpose  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  two  friends,  is  v^ 
sweet  and  prepossessing. 

« Col.  My  dear. 
But  most  neglecting  Pythias  ! 

Pyih.  By  the  birth 
Of  Venus,  when  she  rose  out  of  the  sea. 
And  with  her  life  did  fill  the  Grecian  isles 
With  everlasting  verdure,  she  was  not, 
Fresh  from  the  soft  creation  of  the  wave, 
More  beautiful  than  thee  I 

Od.  Thou  fondly  thinkest 
To  hide  thy  false  oblivion  of  the  maid. 
That,  with  a  panting  heart,  awaited  thee. 
Now,  Pythias,  I  do  take  it  most  unkind. 
That  thou  to  friendship  hast  made  sacrifice 
Of  the  first  moment  of  thy  coming  here. 

Pyth.  Nay,  chide  me  not ;  for  I  was  speeding  to  thee. 

Go/.  Soon  as  I  heard  thou  wert  in  Syracuse, 
I  ran  at  once  to  hail  tl^ee  with  a  smile, 
Although  my  mother  would  have  staid  me. 

{FyikUu  kitHs  her  Aoiul.') 

*  Pyth.  But  Where's  my  silent  friend  ? 
Why,  Damon,  wbat^s  the  matter  ? 

Domoft.  {Aside^  and  still  lost  in  thought.) 
One  brave  blow. 

And  it  were  done  !     By  all  the  gods,  one  blow. 
And  Syracuse  were  free  ! — Pythias,  is  it  you  ? — 
I  cry  you  mercy,  (to  Col.)  fair  one— Pythias, 
Tou  are  to  be  married.     Haste  thee,  Pythias,— 
Love,  and  fight  on.     Thine  arms  to  Mars,  thy  heart 
Give  to  his  paramour.— Take  thou  no  care 
Of  the  politician's  study — 'twill  turn  pale 
Thy  cheek,  make  thee  grow  sick  at  nature's  loveliness, 
And  see  in  her  pure  beauty  but  one  blank 
Of  dismal,  colourless,  sterility. 
Calanthe,  look  to  it— let  him  not  play 
The  statesman's  sorry  part. 

Pyth.  Damon,  you  let 
The  commonwealth  o'erfret  you.     I  was  about 
To  pray  you  to  our  wedding. 

Damon.  I  intended. 
Unbidden,  to  be  there. 

Pyth.  From  friendship's  eyes 
ril  win  addition  to  my  happiness. 
Calanthe,  come — I  should  be  half  in  fear, 
To  seem  thus  loving  of  thee,  in  the  sight 
Of  this  philosopher. 

Col.  Nay,  he  pretends 
To  be  by  half  more  rugged,  and  more  wise. 
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Than  he  hath  any  right  to  :  I  have  attn  h\m^ 

(Have  I  not,  Damon  ?)  looking  at  his  wife. 

When  he  imagined  none  was  there  to  mark 

The  proud  Pythagorean,  with  an  eye 

Filled  with  tenderness  :-^and  his  young  boy  too. 

That  seems  Aurora's  child,  with  his  fine  face, 

Stirr'd  his  stem  visage  to  complacency. 

Come,  come,  we  will  be  revenged  upon  you  both  : 

I  swear,  his  wife  and  I  will  be  accounted 

Your  rivals  in  the  godlike  quality 

Your  lordly  sex  would  arrogate  its  own 

Peculiar  privilege,  and  show  the  world 

The  unseen,  and  yet  unrumour'd  prodigy,*-^ 

The  friendship  of  a  woman.' 

Another  interview  between  the  lovers,  and  almost  the  only  scene 
of  the  whole  play,  that  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  intense  in- 
terest of  an  impending  catastrophe,  has  much  of  the  serene  beauty 
of  the  poetic  spirit  resigning  itself  to  the  tranquillizing  influence 
of  Nature. 

'  Enter  Pythias  and  Calanthe* 
Pyth,  So,  my  Calantbe,  you  would  waste  the  moon 

Of  Hymen  in  this  lonely  spot  ? 
Col,  In  sooth 

i  would,  for  'tis  the  fairest  place  in  Sicily  : 

A  dell,  made  of  green  beauty  ;  with  its  shruhf 

Of  aromatic  sweetness,  growing  up 

The  rugged  mountain's  sides,  as  cunningly 

As  the  nice  atructure  of  a  little  nest, 

Built  by  two  loving  nightingales.    The  wind* 

That  comes  there,  full  of  rudeness  from  the  sea. 

Is  lull'd  into  a  balmy  breath  of  peace, 

The  moment  that  it  enters  ;  and  'tis  said 

By  our  Sicilian  shepherds,  that  their  songs 

Have  in  this  place  a  wilder  melody. 

The  mountains  all  about  it  are  the  haunts 

Of  many  a  fine  romantic  memory ! 

High  towers  old  ^tna,  with  his  feet  deep  clad 

In  the  green  sandals  of  the  freshful  spring  ; 

His  sides  array'd  in  winter,  and  his  front 

Shooting  aloft  the  everlasting  flame. 

On  the  right  hand  is  that  great  cave,  in  which 

Huge  Polyphemus  dwelt,  between  whose  vast 

Coloesal  limbs  the  artful  Grecian  stole. 

On  the  other  side, 

Is  Galatea's  dainty  dressine-room, 

Wrought  in  the  living  marble ;  and  within 

Is  seen  the  fountain  where  she  us'd  to  twine 

The  ringlets  on  her  neck  that  did  ensnare 

The  melancholy  Cyclop. — ^But  what  care  ydU, 
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A  soldieri  for  such  fantasies  ?     I  know 

A  way  that  better  shall  persuade  you  to 

That  place  for  our  sweet  marriage  residence — 

There  Damon  hath  his  villa — Ha  !  you  seem 

Determin'd  by  the  fast  proximity 

Of  such  a  friendship,  more  than  all  my  love. 

Pyth,  Does  Damon  dwell  there  ? 

Cat.  No  ;  his  Hermion 
And  his  young  boy — O  !  'tis  a  beauteous  child  1-— 
Are  sent  there  from  the  city's  noxious  air, 
And  he  doth  visit  them,  whene'er  the  state 
Gives  him  brief  respite.     Tell  me,  Pythias, 
Shall  we  not  see  the  Hymeneal  moon 
Glide  through  the  blue  heavens  there  ? 

Pyih,  My  own  ador'd  one, 
If  thou  should'st  bid  me  sail  away  with  thee 
To  seek  the  isles  of  the  Hesperides, 
I  would,  with  such  a  pilots  spread  my  sail 
Beyond  the  trophies  of  great  Hercules, 
Making  thine  eyes  my  Cynosure  V 

The  farewell  of  Damon  to  Hermion  is  exquisitely  contrived  to 
wake  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  the  human  bosom.  The  unhappy 
man,  leaving  his  friend  surety  for  his  return  to  the  scaffold,  resolves 
to  take  leave  of  bis  wife.  The  matron  has  retired,  in  compliance 
with  her  husband's  will,  when  he  finds  himself  liable  to  be  sacrificed 
by  Dionysius,  to  a  villa,  at  a  short  distance  from  Syracuse.  Ii^ 
this  solitude,  unapprised  of  Damon's  danger,  she  anxiously  anti- 
cipates a  visit  from  him,  and  beguiles  the  weariness  of  absence  by 
breparing  for  bis  reception.  Her  companion  is  a  prattling  boy, 
her  only  child,  who  is  talking  to  her  of  his  father.  Damon  finds 
her,  engaged  in  arranging  a  litde  feast  for  him,  in  a  garden  sur- 
rounded by  fiiiits  and  flowers.  This  situation  of  hope  and  plea- 
sure heightens  the  dread  and  the  anguish  of  Damon^  who  is  forced 
to  turn  die  felicity  of  Hermion  to  indescribable  agony. — ^There  is 
no  heart  that  cannot  be  moved  by  such  a  scene. 

From  reading  this  tragedy,  which  is  eminendy  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  virtue,  which  suggests  no  image,  nor  awakens  any  thought 
that  does  not  harmonize  with  our  best  propensities  and  highest 
duties — ^we  have  been  led  to  meditate  on  the  nature  of  the  pleasure 
derived  from  thb  class  of  productions :  and  to  consider,  also,  the 
justice  of  those  pious  invectives,  we  have,  from  our  youth  up,  been 
accustomed  to  hear  lavished  upon  plays,  play-writers^  and  play- 
actors. We  know  there  are  abuses  and  perversions  of  good  things  : 
of  religion — ^preachings-printing,— in  short,  of  every  thing.  But 
abuses  are  not  genuine  uses ;  and  the  discriminating  mind  will  not 
confound  the  one  with  the  odier.  No  wise  man  will  trample  upon 
received  opinions,  Mr  attempt  to  destroy  the  true  distinction  be- 
tween honour  and  contempt,  approbation  and  blame»  good  and 
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evil :  but,  before  he  determines  in  his  own  mind  upon  a  dispnted 
point,  he  will  investigate  the  subject ;  and  to  try  the  justice  of  con- 
demnation, he  will  examine  the  tendencies  to  evil,  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  good,  attached  to  the  object  in  view.  Having  learned 
the  true  grounds  of  esteem  and  censure,  he  will  not  hesitate  tp  ad- 
mire the  beautiful,  to  vindicate  the  aspersed,  and  to  celebrate  the 
excellent 

The  nature  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  tragedy,  and  from 
distressful  scenes,  has  produced  much  speculation  among  reit- 
gionists  and  philosophers.  Some  of  tliese  have  resolved  the 
impulse  that  ui^es  the  mind  to  seek  out  such  exhibitions,  into 
a  cruel  delight  which  is  taken  by  human  beings  in  the  sufferings 
of  others,  or  a  selfish  complacency  they  derive  from  tho  sense  of 
their  own  exemption  from  the  calamity  they  witness.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  total  depravity  of  man,  or  that  of  the  consummate 
selfishness  of  bis  heart,  offers  this  ea«y  explanation  of  a  universal 
propensity ;  but  a  noMer  origin  and  a  better  tendency  belong 
to  it,  than  perverted  religion  or  cold  philosophy  suggests,  it 
may  be  followed  to  the  source  from  which  our  most  enlarged 
views  of  human  nature,  and  our  kindest  feelings  of  benevolence, 
are  derived— to  the  principles  of  curiosity,  and  of  active  sym- 
pathy with  our  species :  and  it  doubtless  discovers  motives  and 
means  to  make  the  best  dispositions  a  law  of  our  conduct.        > 

Curiosity  is  one  of  the  original  principles  of  huihan  nature, 
and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  affections : — like  them  it  is 
developed  with  our  earliest  intelligence,  and  like  them  it  con- 
tinues to  operate,  more  or  less,  through  every  stage  of  mortal 
life:  it  even  extends,  by  anticipation,  to  that  future  exis- 
tence, that  *  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  ;*  towards  which,  it  is  a  power- 
ful attraction,  that  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  that  is  to  say,  all 
the  influences  which  have  secretly  wrought  upon  us,  shall  be 
made  manifest 

Curiosity  embraces  every  possible  object  of  human  know- 
ledge— all  that  is  addressed  to  the  senses  or  to  the  soul,  all  that 
exists  in  nature  and  in  art,  within  the  compass  of  our  faculties : 
nor  is  its  aspiring  limited  by  its  possible  attainments,  for,  as 
there  are  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean,  which  the  diver  can  never 
penetrate,  and  luminaries  of  heaven,  which  the  telescope  can 
never  discover,  so  there  is  a  stretch  of  desire  in  regard  to  ii^» 
tellectual  objects,  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  our  powers. 
All  the  possible  circumstances  of  man,  all  the  passions  which 
excite  him  to  action,  and  operate  upon  his  soul  and  his  destiny, 
afford  exhibitions  of  character  that  enlarge  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  call  forth  various  moral  sentiments  in  those 
who  can  feel  and  comprehend  their  genuine  effects.  Love  of 
novelty,  the  emi^tions  of  surprise  and  compassion,  a  sense  of 
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the  sublime  in  human  ttftture,  conscious  pride  in  the  honour  of 
that  nature,  the  sense  of  justice-p-and  the  reverse  of  soine  of 
these  sentiments-^rief,  contempt,  and  indignation, — are  the 
Tarious  affections  exjcited  by  a  fine  play  :  and  if  it  should  be 
captiously  objected,  that  the  reverse  of  the  kindly  affections,  pro- 
duced by  causes  counter  to  them,  are  not  amiable  or  salutary,  it 
may  be  answered,  that  there  is  nottiing  malevolent  in  grief,  coo- 
tempt,  or  indignation,  when  rightly  directed,  and  that  they 
strengthen  the  sentiments  opposed  to  themselves,  by  restricting 
them  to  their  just  and  natural  objects. 

Benevolent  and  tender  affections,  as  well  as  high  purposes, 
and  exalted  admiration  of  excellence,  are  more  vividly  excited 
through  the  imagination,  by  dramatic  poetry,  than  they  can  be 
by  actual  expenence  in  life*  Events,  instructive  and  heart- 
moving,  as  they  often  are,  never  can  operate,  when  real,  in  the 
same  concentrated,  rapid  and  forcible  manner,  as  when  they 
are  displayed  by  the  magic  talent  of  the  poet.  Consequently, 
reaUty  never  can  induce  the  exquisite  perception  of  moral  cause 
and  effect,  nor  impart  the  unsuspended  and  intense  interest,  in 
the  progress  of  history,  and  the  peculiarly  vivid  feeling  of  exist- 
ence, or  of  our  moral  nature, — of  which  we  have  an  undefined 
consciousness,  all  at  once,  when  we  are  observers  of  that  train 
of  circumstances,  and  those  influences  of  the  spirit  in  man,  which 
,iure  made  to  work  together  in  a  fine  drama. 

Individual  experience  cannot  employ  the  imagination  entirely, 
por  exercise  the  whole  moral  judgment ;  and,  though  we  ob- 
serve the  greater  portion  of  our  species  satisfied  with  a  narrow 
range  of  inouiry  and  reflection — ^but  little  susceptible  of  emo- 
tions through  the  imagination,  and  almost  impenetrable  to  the 
touches  of  refined  sympathy-^theirs  is  an  unnatural  state,  cor- 
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—and  the  nobler  art  of  elocution,  which  utters  what  nothing 
else  can,  ^^  warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires,''  illus- 
trating and  imparting  all  the  conceptions  of  the  poet, — 
mingle  their  powers  and  effects  together  in  a  well-written 
and  a  well-acted  drama.  This  extraordinary  combination 
awakens  and  prolongs  the  strongest  power  and  interest  of  ima- 
ginations—except the  inspirations  of  pure  poetic  abstraction — 
of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  However  interesting  a  play 
may  be  in  its  literary  character,  the  personation  of  its  spirit, 
only,  can  give  perfect  effect  to  its  influence  upon  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart — for  "  accent  reveals  more  than  words,  phy- 
siognomy more  than  either,  and  it  is  the  inemreisibU  witii 
which  a  great  actor  makes  us  acquainted."  The  effect  thus 
Ipxodttced  cannot  be  applied  to  a  single  principle  of  our  nature  i 
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it  ia  addressed  to  our  best  faculties  and  feelings,  and  for  the 
time  fills  our  capacity  for  enjoyment ;  for  it  satisfies  our  love  of 
excitement,  employs  and  fixes  the  attention  without  effort,  and 
banishes  all  sense  of  want  or  weariness.  It  displays  what  is 
lovely,  great,  and  venerable,  in  striking  contrast  with  what  is 
deformed,  dark,  and  hateful,  in  human  nature.  Tragedy,  in  its 
highest  character,  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  loftiest  concep* 
tions  of  our  nature*-to  those  exalted  conceptions  an  enlarged 
mind  forms  of  virtue  and  genius.  It  is  altogether  a  grand  display 
of  talent — that  of  the  poet,  of  the  actor,  and  in  the  great  cha- 
racters it  represents — among  whom,  virtue,  vice,  passion,  con- 
science, and  intellectual  energy,  struggle  with  such  mighty,  and 
often  with  such  fatal  force*  And  though  we  do  not  enter  into 
a  minute  examination  with  ourselves  to  explain  the  soul-subdu- 
ing influence  of  this  aggregated  power,  we  should  find  the  result 
very  different,  if  any  one  of  the  particular  causes,  which  pro- 
duce the  full  effect  of  theatrical  representation,  were  to  be  sub- 
tracted. If  the  most  affecting  events  of  history  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  an  unskilful  dramatist,  as  the  subject  of  composi- 
tion, he  would  not  illustrate,  but  enfeeble  our  preconception  of 
the'  effect  to  be  produced  from  the  elements  committed  to  him  : 
if  the  nature  of  man  should  be  violated,  or  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence transgressed ;  or  if  an  air  of  vulgarity,  unappropriate  to 
the  dignity  of  character,  should  appear  in  any  of  the  promi- 
nent persons  of  the  drama,  all  attendant  merit  would  be  de- 
graded, all  the  ideal  charm  would  vanish,  and  the  moral  motive 
to  be  suggested,  would  become  entirely  ineflicient;  and,  in 
place  of  toe  lively  emotions,  and  the  moral  wisdom,  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts,  by  a  well-acted  drama  of  the  highest  order — un- 
mingled  disgust  only  would  be  produced.  Nor  is  it  those  parts 
of  a  tragedy  that  exhibit  horrors  of  guilt  or  of  suffering,  that 
please  by  themselves : — cuilt  and  sufiSring  can  only  please  by 
association,*  We  should  not  be  so  deeply  moved  with  the 
frenzy  of  King  Lear,  if  we  had  not  previously  sympathised  with 
his  generosity  and  tenderness  of  heart.  In  behalf  of  such  a  kind 
disposition,  and  so  susceptible  a  soul,  we  take  an  interest  in 
all  that  relates  to  their  possessor.  We  are  stirred  with  indig- 
oiation  against  those  who  injure  such  goodness,  and  are  melted 


these  remarks  were  writteD,  we  bare  teen  the  followiDg'  passage 
in  Mr.  Campbell's  Lectures  on  Poetry*  which  serves  to  illustrate  our  own 
riew  of  this  subject. — **  When  a  poet  fills  our  imaf^ioation  with  the  concep- 
tion of  a  battle  or  a  storm,  it  is  not  the  sufferings  of  humanity  that  constitute 
the  rabUme,  bat  our  associated  ideas  of  the  human  energy  and  intrepidity 
which  we  suppose  to  encounter  then^  In  Kke  manner  when  we  are  touched 
in  fiction  by  tne  distress  of  venerable  age,  or  innocent  sensibility,  our  reve- 
rence, enthosiasm,  and  love  of  beauty,  net  the  thoughts  of  distress,  occa- 
gffifja  our  enjoyment."— Lfc/ure  f . 
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with  indescribaUe  pity,  by  the  bitter  sorrows  which  overwhelm 
the  confiding  and  affectionate  old  man ;  and  after  his  ungrateful, 
faithless  children,  have  despised  and  abused  their  fond  and  mu- 
nificent father,  we  rejoice  in  the  retribution  exhibited  in  their 
punishment : — And  what  are  these  sentiments  but  the  love  of 
excellence  ? — fondness  for  the  amiable  and  beneficent  in  man — 
detestation  of  the  opposite  qualities  in  character — and  that  inhe- 
rent love  of  justice,  which  vindicates  "  the  ways  of  God  to  man," 
which  confides  in  the  ultimate  punishment  of  guilt  when  it  ap- 
pears to  be  delayed,  and  rejoices  in  it  when  it  is  complete  and 
apparent  ? 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  understood  that  a  good  heart  can  re- 
joice  in  any  species  of  suffering,  from  ill-will  to  the  sufferer. 
In  the  view  of  reason  and  religion,  punishment,  as  the  instrument 
of  divine  or  human  justice,  is  not  intended  for  destruction,  but 
reformation  ;  its  use  is  amendment  and  example — and  no  man 
of  the  mildest  and  most  merciful  disposition  acquiesces  with 
satisfaction  in  the  impunity  of  great  offenders.  There  is  no 
kindness  of  disposition  that  could  enjoy  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  Regan  and  Goneril,  in  Lear ;  and  yet  there  is  no  man 
of  a  sound  mind  and  a  feeling  heart,  who  cordially  receives  the 
monstrous  dogma, — ^that  the  measure  of  eternal  blessedness  will 
be  augmented  by  the  punishment  of  the  damned. 

In  Macbeth,  we  are  not  pleased  with  the  ambition  and  cruelty 
of  the  usurper,  or  of  his  wife :  if  this  noble  tragedy  were  only 
an  exhibition  of  malevolence  and  murder,  it  could  not  be  en- 
dared, — ^but  pity  for  confidence  betrayed,  a  deep  interest  in  the 
workings  of  remorse,  and  the  struggles  of  the  corrupt  with  the 
better  nature,  and,  with  some  persons,  the  spell-like  enchantment 
of  that  supernatural  machinery,  which  connects  the  realities  of 
this  ^'  diurnal  sphere,'^  with  the  shadowy  beings  of  hell  and 
heaven, — all  constitute  its  elevating,  purifying  power  over  the 
mind.  So  in  Venice  Preserved,  the  contending  feelines  of  pa- 
rent, patriot  and  friend,  husband  and  wife,  in  dreadful  hostility, 
make  the  guilt  and  misery  attendant  on  these  interesting  and 
beautiful  relations  so  exquisitely  affecting.  But  a  play,  having 
no  prominent  a^nt  distinguished  by  intellectual  power,  morsu 
attraction,  or  high-mindedness,  would  universally  disgust. — 
Shakspeare^s  Titus  Andronicus,  comes  nearer  to  such  a  cha- 
racter than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  per- 
ba^  no  one  ever  read  it  without  horror  and  aversion. 

Thus  simply  ma^  be  overthrown  the  paradox  of  the  critics, 
that  the  mind  receives  pleasure  from  the  excitement  of  passions 
in  themselves  painful  and  unworthy.  The  painful  passions  are 
not  excited  by  the  representation  of  them  only ;  nor  when  they 
are  displayed,  is  our  sympathy  with  themi  but  it  is  under  an 
undefined  influeoce  of  some  previoas  or  existing  excitement 
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or  anticipation.  This  reference  of  the  mind  to  the  past  and  to 
the  future,  during  the  exhibition  of  the  drama,  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the  pleasure  it  aflbrds.  We  do  not  relish  ft 
play,  when  we  look^rst  at  the  middle  of  it ;  nor  do  we  like  to 
leave  it  incomplete  :  in  the  former  case  the  train  of  our  ideas 
is  not  be|un  aright — in  the  latter,  it  is  broken.  But  why  should 
we  care  for  this,  if  we  have  no  concern  with  moral  causes  and 
consequences — no  sense  of  that  poetic  justice  which  is  founded 
in  natural  justice,  and  that  ministration  of  il,  obvious  in  all 
things  ?  If  we  could  enjoy  pure  passion,  or  pure  misery,  we 
should  be  satisfied  with  a  single  scene,— the  rage  of  Shylock,  or 
the  deep  sorrows  of  Mary  Stuart,  would  please  us  for  a  moment, 
but  we  should  be  regardless  of  the  victim  of  (he  Jew,  or  the 
deliverance  of  the  captive  Queen.  It  is  the'whole  then,  and 
not  parts  of  the  drama,  that  interest  us,  for  we  always  con- 
nect the  parts  with  the  whole.  We  appear  most  affected  by 
particular  scenes  or  passages,  but  there  is  a  certain  (though  of- 
ten undefined)  connection  between  the  exciting  cause  of  this 
emotion,  and  something  delightful  or  distressing  which  we  re*- 
member,  or  something  to  come  which  it  reveals — like  the  light- 
ning of  the  night,  that  for  a  moment  shows  the  mariner  the 
aspect  of  the  rocks  he  has  escaped,  or  of  the  breakers  which 
threaten  him,  or  the  harbour  of  safety  that  yet  awaits  him. 

The  gratification  of  curiosity,   the  exercise  of  moral  judg- 
ment, the  admiration  for  genius,  and  an  inteliigont  sympathy 
with  virtue  and  distress,  are  the  sources  of  our  pleasure  in  thea- 
trical representation.     The  same  principles  act  upon  the  mind 
in  social  intercourse,  and  they  appear,  constantly,  in  the  interest 
which  every  man,  not  utterly  selfish,  takes  in  the  history  and 
happiness  of  his  fellow  men.     The  desire  to  witness  executions 
and  spectacles  of  public  punishment,  also  originates  in  concern 
for  whatever  affects  the  common  nature.     We  do  not  approach 
the  scaffold  to  behold  a  fellow  creature  disgraced  and  despised  ; 
but-  to  learn  how  he  suffers — to  sec  his  fortitude,  his  repentance, 
his  hope,  and  the  probable  end  of  his  misery.     In  this  specta- 
cle, as  well  as  in  the  observation  of  fictitious  suffering,  we  feel 
a  secret  complacency  in  our  own  exemption  from  the  painful 
situation  before  us ;  but  this  is  rather  a  grateful,  than  an  exclu- 
sively selfish  emotion— *-it  is  a  sense  of  our  own  happiness,  and 
not  a  malignant  exultation  in  another's  suffering.     In  the  drama, 
there  is^  always  the  influence  of  an  attendant  conviction  through 
every  stage  of  excitement  and  illusion,  that  the  scene  before 
us  is  not  completely  genuine :  its  agreement  with  truth,  so  far 
as  principles  and  character  are  exhibited,  makes  it  interesting^ 
and  the  proof,  that  at  the  present  moment  it  is  false  in  fact  also, 
makes  it  agreeable.    If  any  one  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  latter 
aasertioxi,  let  hia>  question  a  person  of  benevolent  affections, 
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aii^  quick  sensibility,  who  has  first  discovered  the  dead  bodj  of 
a  self-murderer,  or  who  may  have  vainlj  tried  to  snatch  a  fel- 
low creature  from  a  watery  grave,  and  he  will  tell  the  trans- 
cendant  power  of  reality,  over  all  the  effect  that  imagination 
can  produce  or  devise. 

God  has  implanted  in  us  these  sensibilities,  as  well  as  all  our 
propensities  and  passions,  for  our  common  happiness  and  im- 
provement, and  has  made  them  conducive  to  mutual  delight 
and  instruction,  as  well  as  to  individual  benefit.  By  the  proper 
exercise  of  Ibem  we  are  equally  enabled  to  do,  and  to  obtain 

Srood, — we  are  prepared  for  distressing  and  difficult  situations, 
or  bold  and  adventurous  virtues,  for  the  duties  of  active  bene- 
ficence, and  the  tender  offices  of  consolation.  "  In  examining 
others  we  learn  to  know  ourselves.  With  limbs  untom,  with 
bead  unsmittcn,  with  senses  unimpaired  by  despair,  we  know 
what  we  ourselves  might  have  been,  on  the  rack,  on  the  scaf- 
fold, and  in  the  most  afflicting  circumstances*^'  Nor  can  we 
gratify  this  interest  in  human  nature,  ^'  unless  when  accompa- 
nied with  passions  of  the  dark  and  malevolent  kind,  without  be- 
coming more  just,  more  merciful,  more  compassionate ;  and  as 
the  dark  and  malevolent  passions  are  not  the  predominant  in- 
mates of  tlie  human  breast,  it  has  produced  more  deeds— oh 
many  more !  of  kindness,  than  of  cruelty.  It  discovers  for  our 
example  a  standard  of  excellence,  which,  without  its  assistance, 
our  inward  consciousness  of  what  is  right  and  becoming  would 
never  have  dictated.  It  teaches  us  also  to  respect  ourselves 
and  our  kind  ;  for  it  is  a  poor  mind  indeed,  that  from  this  em- 
ployment of  its  faculties,  learns  not  to  dwell  upon  the  noble 
view  of  human  nature,  rather  than  the  mean.''* 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  characters  exhibited  in  tragedy  can-* 
not  instruct  us  in  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  because  they  ex- 
hibit men  under  the  influences  of  situations,  social  circumstan- 
ces, power  and  temptation,  removed  from  common  experience 
— it  should  be  remembered,  that  though  the  relations  they  sus- 
tain differ  from  ours,  and  the  transactions  in  which  they  are 
involved  cannot  affect  us,  yet,  in  a  good  drama,  these  persona 
partake  of  our  common  nature— all  their  feelings  and  actioas 
are  subject  to  the  same  moral  laws  as  our  own,  and  the  ope- 
ration and  consequences  of  their  passions  and  actions  must  illus- 
trate principles  of  universal  application.  The  examples  of 
eminent  wisdom  or  folly,  virtue  or  guilt,  can  suggest  neither 
strong  excitements,  nor  fit  opportunities  of  action  to  that  por- 
tion of  men  of  whom  Gray  says — 

**  Not  circumscribed  alone, 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined.'* 

*  Preliminary  diBCoarae  to  a  series  of  Flays  on  the  PaisioDa«-By  Joanna 
BkilUe. 
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Ait  htMiaD  beings  so  situated,  seek  to  enlaii^e  flieir  intellectoa] 
riewfl,  thattbe  augmentation  of  knowledge  and  mental  resource 
may  afibrd  them  a  compensation  for  the  external  disabilities 
under  which  they  su&r.  The  elevated  and  disinterested  views 
of  the  great,  or  their  unbridled  vices,  unquestionably  exhibit 
sIrSdng  and  true  views  of  human  nature,  and  they  call  foHb 
those  sentiments  of  admiration  or  of  abhorrence,  which  are 
jttstly  their  due,  and  which,  by  a  salutary  law  of  our  nature, 
cannot  be  excited  or  cherished  in  our  hearts,  without  infusing 
their  efficacy  into  our  habitual  feelings  and  conduct,  and  be- 
eomii^  of  practical  use,  even  in  the  humblest  sphere  of  life* 
For,  irom  the  immutability  and  harmony  of  the  moral  per- 
fections and  obligations,  the  partakers  of  this  nature  may  learn 
their  duties,  notwithstanding  the  disparities  between  them. — 
Upon  this  principle  the  highest  intelligence  in  the  universe  has 
founded  the  great  rule  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  for  his  rational 
children :  "  Be  perfect  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect," 
Mould  your  actions  after  some  sublime  model,  and  though  you 
must  fall  short  of  his  excellence,  you  will  yet  be  fellow-workers 
with  him,  in  that  development  of  truth,  and  labour  of  love,  to 
which  you  are  appointed. 

This  digression  will  be  pardoned,  if  it  is  remembered,  that  it  is 
only  the  follovring  up  a  principle,  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  may  be  cultivated  in  a  way,  (that  is,  by  theatrical  exhi- 
bittoDs  suitably  regulated)  which  some  good,  and  weak,  and  over- 
righteous  people,  suppose  to  be  in  direct  hostility  to  the  character 
and  commands  of  the  Deity,  to  the  moral  culture  of  the  heart, 
and  to  the  purification  of  manners.  But  we  think  the  history  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  individual  experience,  justifies  our  conclu- 
sions ;  and  whatever  arguments  may  be  found  in  their  favour,  it 
is  fair  to  regard  these  in  ours. 

In  the  imitative  arts,  we  are  endowed  with  the  power  to  repeat 
nature ;  we  take  great  delight  in  doing  it ;  and  we  give  great 
delight  to  others,  by  the  resemblances  we  produce  :  afi  this  can 
do  tko  harm,  but  does  great  good ;  for  it  multiplies  the  objects 
and  the  perceptions  of  enjoyment,  and  in  many  instances  perpe* 
Cuates  tiiem.  And  as,  in  our  models,  we  always  seek  tiie  most 
perfect  object  of  the  kind,  and  devest  even  that  of  all  the  incum- 
bering or  incongruous  appendages,  only  illustrating  its  excellence 
by  attendant  objects  of  contrasted  inferiority  or  deformity  ;  our 
own  characters  are  naturally  assimilated  to  the  excellence  which 
we  aim  to  discover  and  represent,  or  which  may  be  disclosed  and 
represented  to  us,  by  the  superior  invention,  sagacity,  or  taste  of 
others.  Of  imitative  arts,  that  which  displays  the  soul,  in  all  its 
capacities  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  endurance  and  of  energy,  and 
marks  the  innumerable  and  exquisitely  varied  and  blended  shades 
of  motive;  passion  and  self-control-^is  the  most  admirable;  and 
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however  licentiousness  may  abuse,  or  prejudice  calumniate,  origs- 
norance  misconceive  it,  it  will  eveir  be  cherished  by  the  good,  said 
defended  by  the  wise. 

Among  the  arts,  there  is  none  more  universally  felt  and  enjoyed^ 
than  that  of  the  great  actor ;  and  there  is  none  towards  which  the 
propensity  is  so  widely  manifested,  through  every  stage  of  life,  and 
m  every  state  of  society.  Rude  attempts  at  the  dramatic  art  are 
made  by  children  and  savages.  It  is  altogether  conformed  to  the 
natural  progress  of  manhood,  that  the  same  impulse  which  prompts 
the  boy  to  wear  the  mock  garb  of  the  soldier,  to  attempt  among 
Ills  companions  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit,  and  to  assume  uie  sceptre 
of  the  school,  should,  in  after  life,  lead  him  to  delight  in  the  glories 
of  men  and  times,  in  which  he  cannot  even  assume  a  part,  and 
which  can  only  exist  to  him  in  the  scenic  art ;  and  that,  dred  of 
repeating  die  routine  of  daily  life,  he  should  refresh  his  soul,  and 
expand  his  existence,  in  the  creations  of  those  who  have  ^  ex* 
hausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new."  And  it  is  equally  in 
conformity  to  the  progress  of  arts  in  society,  tliat  the  wagon  of 
Thespis  should  be  supplanted  and  forgotten,  in  the  splendid  sue* 
cession  of  ancient  and  modem  theatres ;  that  it  should  at  first  ele* 
vate  only  the  rhapsodist,  and,  in  the  course  of  years,  it  should  be 
transformed  to  the  shrine  of  all  the  Muses.  That  the  drama  has 
employed  the  brilliant  talents  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  modem 
times,  is  well  known ;  and  the  rigidly  pious  may  find,  among  the 
modern  dramatic  writers,  names  which  have  eminently  adorned 
Christianity  :  Young,  Johnson,  and  Home,  were  particularly  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  religion ;  but  no  scruple  prevented  them 
from  contributing  to  the  literature  of  the  stagey  nor  did  their  late 
repentance  admonish  others,  that  the  stage  is  not  the  field  of 
honest  and  honourable  fame. — ^We  will  remind  those  who  deny 
themselves  the  gratification  of  theatrical  exliibitions,  of  the  nature 
of  the  self-denial  they  inflict — firom  an  old  Edinburgh  Review, 
written  when  some,  who  read  now,  were  too  young  to  read,  and 
which,  perhaps,  others  who  did  read,  have  forgotten. 

"  The  finest  exhibition  of  talent,  and  the  most  beautiful  moral 
lessons,  are  interdicted  at  the  theatre.  There  is  something  in  the 
word  Playhouse^  which  seems  so  closely  connected,  in  the  minds  of 
these  people,  [the  Extra-Purists]  with  sin  and  Satan,  that  it  stands 
in  their  vocabulary  for  every  species  of  abomination.  And  yet 
why  ?  Where  is  every  feeling  more  roused  in  favour  of  virtue,  than 
at  a  good  play  ?  Where  is  goodness  so  feelingly,  so  enthusiastically 
learned  ?  What  so  solemn  as  to  see  the  excellent  passions  of  the 
human  heart  ci^led  forth  by  a  great  actor,  animated  by  a  great 
poet  f  Tp  behold  the  child  and  his  mother,  the  great  man  and 
the  poor  artisan,  al)  ages  ^d  all  ranks,  moved  by  one  common 
passion,  wrung  with  jone  ^common  anguish,  and  doing  involuntary 
noma^  to  the  God  that  ipade  their  ^^ !    What  wretched  in- 
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fiitoation  to  ioterdict  such  amusements  as  these !  What' a  blessing 
to  mankind,  to  be  allured  from  sensual  gratification  to  find  relax- 
ation and  pleasure  in  such  pnrsmtsV^^Edinburgh  RevieWjJ^o.20. 

Our  observations  have  not  been  made  with  any  view  to  combat 
prevailing  opinions,  fiirther  than  to  reconcile  prevailing  hostility ; 
Aey  are  not  designed  to  mislead  youthfiil  credulity,  or  to  bring 
over  honest  conscience  to  the  side  of  corrupt  inclination  ;  but  to 
.  enlarge  the  circle  of  innocent  pleasures  and  kind  affections,  to  re- 
fine and  exalt  the  recreations  of  daily  life,  to  give  some  poetic 
colouring  and  imaginative  charm  to  those  leisure  hours  that  are 
too  often  lost  in  ennui,  or  firittered  away  in  heardess  frivolity,  or 
darkened  by  uncharitableness.  To  those  who  cannot  believe  in 
this  mode  of  purifying  and  refining  the  intellect,  who  are  so  un- 
happily constituted  as  to  imbibe  poison  from  the  nectar  of  human 
life — ^we  leave  the  keeping  of  their  own  souls,  warning  them  to 
avoid  the  pit-whence  contagion  cometh ;  but,  while  they  fully  en- 
joy the  liberty  of  refraining  from  scenes, — which  are  so  beautifiil 
and  interesting  to  those  "  pure,  to  whom  all  things  are  pure,"  by  a 
happy  affinity  of  their  hearts  with  what  is  good — ^we  would  enjoin 
it  upon  them  to  possess  their  saintiiness  in  peace,  and  not,  by  cla- 
morous censures  and  unbecoming  frowns,  to  exhibit  the  repulsive- 
ness  of  their  own  principles,  to  the  offence,  and  perhaps  to  the 
injury,  of  others  who  differ  from  them. 


Art.  rV. — The  Art  of  Cookery :  in  imiiation  ofHorace^s  Art  of 
Poetry — vjiih  some  letters  to  Dr.  Lister^  and  others  ;  occasioned 
principally  by  the  title  of  a  book  published  by  the  Doctor^  being 
the  fVorks  q^Apicius  Coelius,  concerning  the  Soups  and  Sauces 
of  the  Ancients  ;  with  an  extract  of  the  greatest  curiosities  con-, 
tained  in  that  book.  Humbly  inscribed  to  the  Honourable 
Beefsteak  Club.     First  printed  in  1708,  London. 

There  is  a  deficiency  in  the  American  character,  or  rather  in 
American  acquirements,  which  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  as  yet 
excited  the  animadversions  of  our  enemies  5  nor  does  it  appear  in 
its  ftJl  importance  to  ourselves.  We  do  not  understand  the  Art 
of  Cookery.  This  fact,  though  it  may  appear  strange  at  the  first 
blush,  admits  of  a  philosophical  explanation.  When  our  worUiy 
progenitors  fled  firom  England,  to  pray  in  peace  in  the  desert,  it 
may  easily  be  supposed  tiiey  had  little  leisure  to  study  this  noble 
art.  What  with  cajoling,  or  fighting  the  savages,  making  new 
settlements,  and  baffling  the  numerous  diseases  occasioned  by  se- 
vere hardships,  they  could  have  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  a  beef  steak  or  an  oyster  pie ;  and  would 
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fifobgJbly  hw^  tirfaed  «p  timr  cy^atrsitehcMPiiiiai^htok  li»* 
tUng  was  therefore  to  be  expected  of  them.  The  mly  impioYe* 
mems  to  be  ascribed  to  the  early  setders,  are  the  Tarioas  andes  cf 
dressing  pumpkins  in  the  East,  and  hominy  in  the  South ;  but  these 
^ire  solitary  instances  The  succeeding  generation,  after  haviojg 
righteously  exterminated  the  Heathen,  and  improved  upon  tbdif 
feth^s'  beginnings,  were  interrupted  in  their  enjoyments  by  tbft 
war  with  the  mother  country  ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  long 
struggle,  how  many  rare  invaluable  recipes  must  have  been  de* 
stroyed !  Nor  is  this  the  least  of  the  evils  attending  upon  war.  Wfaea 
independence  was  at  length  achieved,  and  the  afiairs  of  the  nation 
were  settled,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  men  would  turn  their  a*- 
tendon  to  the  fine  arts ;  among  iduch  we  rank  that  of  Cook* 
ery.  But,  while  England  and  France  have  been  eagerly  nmning 
this  glorious  race,  and  endeavouring,  with  laudable  emuladon^  to 
outstrip  each  other,  America  has  looked  supinely  on  the  contestf 
and  contented  herself  (which,  by  the  way,  is  an  old  habit  of  hers,) 
with  taking  the  profits,  without  the  trouble  of  seeking  for  then. 

It  is  wcMidenul  to  reflect,  that  we  have  not  one  rare  dish 
which  we  can  claim  as  original ;  and  that,  in  our  corporeal  as  well 
as  our  mental  tastes,  we  are  obliged  to  turn  to  the  aid  of  foreigners. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  a  Turtle  Club  in  this  city ;  but  we  would  ven* 
lure  to  assert  that  the  very  soup  is  prepared  by  foreign  hands. 
On  this  subject  we  cannot  speak  decidedly  ;  for  who  ever  heard 
of  a  Reviewer  becoming  a  member  of  a  Turde  Club  i  Alas !  like 
Cassius — they  are  lean,  and  seldom  seen  to  smile.  While  our 
transatlantic  brethren  crimp  their  salmon,  we  are  content  to  kiH 
them  outright  before  we  eat  them.  We  know  not  the  merits  of 
brawn  :  and  we  have  seen  many  of  our  most  polished  countrymen, 
who  slighted  the  claims  of  the  inimitable  pdteefSie  ;  and  were  pre- 
judiced enough  to  call  the  process  whereby  the  liver  of  the  lowl 
was  enlarged,  an  inhuman  operation.  Our  most  pretending  mi- 
cures  will  eat  of  pig  killed  m  the  usual  way,  instead  of  having 
him  whipped  to  death — an  excellent  English  improvement, — ^thus 
bringing  the  flesh  tender  to  the  hands  of  the  cook ;  or  drowning 
him,  in  order  to  preserve  his  juices.  Dr.  Franldin  has  made 
some  experiments  in  this  line,  which  should  be  remembered  to  his 
honour.  His  mode  of  killing  animals,  by  means  of  electricity, 
was  an  excelleni  one ;  though,  like  all  improvements,  it  advances 
slowly,  and  the  old  way  seems  to  be  preferred.  Cavillers  may 
indeed  start  the  objecdon,  that  butchers  might  be  killed,  as  well  as 
calves,  by  this  new  weapon :  we  would  therefore  suggest  the  ne- 
cessity of  butchers  becoming  natural  philosophers ;  and  who  can 
tell  how  many  a  Franklin  might  rise  from  die  greasy  stall  f 

After  all,  the  ancients  obtained  greater  perfection  in  cookery, 
than  any  of  the  modern  epicures  can  boast.  Who  thinks  now  of 
supping  on  nightingales,  or  dinuig  on  peacocks  ?    Europeans  and 
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nor  watch  theiv  exparing  agoniet  wM»  they  wdgb  tbsm^  at  te 
RomuM  &1  of  ohL  The  name  of  LucnUn  pnta  to^  siiame  the 
modem  comiokseuM  ^  and  what  recent  tovereigo  eaa  conipare 
with  that  kiog  of  enpcvors,  ViteUker^  who  q>ent,  or  caased  to  be 
apent,  n  the  delists  of  the  tabk,.  bo  less  a  sum  thaa  7^2^fi^ 
IMnrdsy  ki  not  ^puteo&e  year  f  George  the  Foavthy  ifae  most  re^ 
downed  ofgagtwrnoaMBts,  can  bowt  of  nothing  to  equal  dnft  caw 
peror's  Shield  of  Minerva^  whkh  was  as  anroense  dish^  fitted  with 
one  hmdrcd  diiitt^iit  deUciona  viands :  Thoogbit  Hoaybeurged, 
that  the  Bridsb  Sorerdgn  has  diseevf  red  classical  taste  ia 
patronizing  Romaa  pundl* 

Who  now  casi  tdk  of  the  saTonsy  j^emr  of  an  Andvadan  kid^oc 
a  boar  served  up  whole^  siafed  with  the  flesh  of  other  animals  f 
Or  who,  that  watches  the  ardaous  eftivts  of  an  awkward  man^ 
when  dissecting  a  fitvourite  ftrwt,  but  would  wish  himself  in  ancient 
Rorae^where  the  servants  were  taught  to  carve  to  the  sound  of 
music?  The  afflumt  English,  indeed,  adhere  to  the  ancieathonra 
of  feasting  :  their  dmnar,  so  termed,  agreeing  with  the  Roman 
Cmia  ;  thnr  meal  at  middayy  with  the  Roman  Prandium  ;  be« 
sides  the  breakfast,  answering  to  their  TeatacaAmt.  Anodier  good 
old  Roman  custom,  was  their  manner  of  drinking  toasts  :  they 
poured  out  as  many  cyaihij  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name  of  the 
liur  (me,  or  apeeing  with  the  number  ctf  years  the  drinker  wished 
his  friend  to  hve.  We  may  imagine  the  many  cordial  wishes  this 
practice  eUdted  firom  the  happy  guests;  nor  wonder  that  they 
wore  crowns  of  herbs  and  flowers,  to  prevent  the  intoxicating 
^fects  of  the  wine. 

The  Greeks  also  were  good  livers ;  witness  their  purple  covered 
couches,  their  frankincense,  (of  which,  by  the  way,  our  pastilles 
are  an  imitation,)  and  their  odoriferous  wines,  perfumed  with  tiie 
breath  of  roses  and  violets.  Grasshoppers  steeped  in  boiling  oiI| 
the  sea  hedgehog,  pigs  stuffed  with  thrushes,  beccafigoes,  yo&s  of 
eggs,  oysters  ana  other  shellfish,  were  among  their  favourite  dain- 
ties. Why  should  those  savoury  sounding  dishes  be  neglected — 
the  first  in  particular,  which  was  used  as  a  relish  by  the  Athenians^ 
as  we  now  take  smoked  beef.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  recipes  of  the  ancients,  when  we  disdain  to  stretch 
our  hands  to  those  immediately  within  our  reach.  How  would 
LucuUos  or  Aristippus  have  smacked  his  lips  over  a  delicate 
beaver's  tail,  as  it  lay  melting  in  the  rich  fat ;  or  the  snout  of  a 
moose  deer,  to  which  the  finest  turtle  cannot  compare :  yet,  from 
these  Indian  "  delicates"  we  ignorantly  turn  wiui  disgust.  The 
Romans  could  not  have  known  the  last  dish,  having  no  moose 
deer  whose  characteristic  is  an  immense  snout ;  though  they  used 
to  eat  deer  dressed  with  broth  made  with  pepper,  wine,  oil,  honey, 
and  stewed  damsons ;  which  is  the  origin  of  our  custom  of  taking 
sweet  sauce  with  venison.    The  hare  was  also  a  favourite  wi£ 
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ancient  epicures ;  ite  blood  being  considered  remarkably  sweet,  by 
reason  of  its  feaiful  disposition :  it  was  always  served  up  like  our 
grouse,  bleeding,  witli  no  condiments  to  mingle  with  its  own  fine 
flavour.  But  the  greatest  dainty  of  all,  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  inimitable  maggot  of  South  America,  was  a  dormouse 
gamidied  with  poppies ;  which  an  author,  we  shall  speak  of,  caU& 
a  "  soporifisrous  damty,  and  as  good  as  an  owl  pie  to  such  as  want 
a  nap  after  dinner."  But  we  turn,  from  the  tempting  sauces  of 
the  ancients,  to  our  own  degenerate  times. 

We  have  waited  impatiently  for  some  notice  of  the  culinaiy  art 
in  our  Reviews.  We  looked  for  it  in  vain  in  the  Scientific  /our- 
nal :  we  found  it  not  in  the  Reports  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society :  and  we  are  constrained  to  take  up  the  pen,  and 
arouse  public  attention  to  so  important  a  subject ;  at  the  same 
time  introducing  to  our  reader  the  worthy  Dr.  King,  who  lived  in 
sixteen  hundred  sixty-three,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  wit  and 
learning.  His  Art  of  Cookery  is  the  most  usefiil  of  his  efibrts, 
and  betrays  much  curious  erudition.  By  way  of  preface,  the 
author  addresses  some  letters  to  Dr.  IJster,  on  his.  publishing 
the  Essays  of  Apicius  Coelius  ;  and  the  epistles  are  not  the  lea3t 
entertaining  part  of  the  work. 

^  Sir, 

I  AM  a  plain  man,  and  therefore  never  use  compliments  ;  but  I  must 
tell  you,  that  1  have  a  great  ambition  to  bold  a  correspondence  with 
you,  especially  tbat  I  may  beg  you  to  communicate  your  remarks  from 
the  ancients  concerning  {lentiscalps^  vulgarly  called  tooth^picks.  I 
take  the  use  of  them  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  original 
to  come  from  the  instinct  of  Nature,  which  is  the.  best  mistress  upon 
all  occasions.  The  Egyptians  were  a  people  excellent  for  their  phi* 
losophical  and  mathematical  observations  :  they  searched  into  all  the 
springs  of  action  ;  and,  though  1  must  condemn  their  superstition,  I 
cannot  but  applaud  their  invention.  This  people  had  a  vast  district 
that  worshipped  the  crocodile^  which  is  an  animal,  whose  jaws,  being 
very  oblong,  give  him  the  opportunity  of  having  a  great  many  teeth  ; 
and  his  habitation  and  business  lying  most  in  the  water,  he,  like  our 
modem  Dutch  whtUUrf^  in  Southwark,  had  a  very  good  stomachy 
and  was  extremely  voracious.  It  is  certain,  that  he  had  the  water 
of  Nile  always  ready,  and  consequently  the  opportunity  of  washing 
his  mouth  after  meals  ;  yet  he  had  farther  occasion  for  other  instru- 
ments to  cleanse  his  teeth,  which  are  serrate,  or  like  a  saw.  To  this 
end,  Nature  has  provided  an  animal  called  ichneumon^  which  performs 
this  office,  and  is  so  maintained  by  the  product  of  its  own  labour* 
The  Egyptians,  seeing  such  an  useful  sagacity  in  the  crocodile^  which 
they  so  much  reverenced,  soon  began  to  imitate  it,  great  examples 
>easily  drawing  the  multitude  ;  so  that  it  became  their  constant  custom 
to  pick  their  teeth,  and  wash  their  mouths,  after  eating.' 

*  Whese  tenter-grounds  are  now  almost  built  upon* 
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After  tracing  thus  satisfactorily  the  origin  of  the  toothpick,  the 
author  proceeds  to  prove  the  existence  of  juries  in  the  age  of  the 
*'  grandchildren  of  Mitzraim ;"  and  censures  Homer  for  bestowing 
so  much  time  upon  the  description  of  a  smith's  forge  and  anvil, 
when  he  might,  with  more  taste,  have  celebrated  the  beauty  of  the 
toothpick  or  snuffbox  of  Achilles.  How  important  our  author 
considered  the  study  of  cookery,  we  may  judge  from  his  words. 

*  I  hope  it  will  not  be  taken  ill  by  the  wits,  that  1  call  my  cook« 
by  the  title  of  ingenious  ;  for  I  cannot  imagine  wby  cooks  may  not 
be  as  well  read  as  any  other  persons.  1  am  sure  their  apprentices^  of 
late  years,  have  had  very  great  opportunities  of  improvement ;  and 
men  of  the  first  pretences  to  literature  have  been  very  liberal,  and 
sent  in  their  contributions  very  largely.  They  have  been  very  ser- 
viceable both  to  spit  and  even ;  and  (or  these  twelve-months  past, 
whilst  Dr.  Wotton  with  his  **  Modern  learning,"  was  defending  pye^ 
crust  from  scorching,  his  dear  friend  Dr.  Bentley,  with  his  **  Phalaris,** 
has  been  singing  of  capons.  Not  that  this  was  occasioned  by  any 
superfluity  or  tediousness  of  their  writings,  or  mutual  commendations ; 
but  it  was  found  out  by  some  worthy  patriots,  to  make  the  labowB 
"of  the  two  doctors^  as  far  as  possible,  to  become  useful  to  the  public* 

*  Indeed,  cookery  has  an  influence  upon  men's  actions  even  in  the 
highest  stations  of  human  life.  The  great  philosopher  Pythagoras, 
in  bis  **  Golden  Verses,"  shows  himself  to  be  extremely  nice  in  eat- 
ing, when  he  makes  it  one  of  his  chief  principles  of  morality  to  ab- 
stain from  beans.  The  noblest  foundations  of  honour,  justice,  and 
integrity,  were  found  to  lie  hid  in  turnips;  as  appears  in  that  great 
dictator,  Cincinnatus,  who  went  from  the  plough  to  the  command  of 
the  Roman  army  ;  and,  having  brought  home  victory,  retired  to  his 
cottage  ;  for,  when  the  Samnite  ambassadors  came  thither  to  him  with 
a  large  bribe,  and  found  him  dressing  turnips  for  his  repast,  they 
immediately  returned  with  this  sentence,  **  That  it  was  impossible 
**  to  prevail  upon  him  that  could  be  contented  with  such  k  supper" 
In  short,  there  are  no  honorary  appellations  but  what  may  be  made 
use  of  to  Cooks  ;  for  I  find  throughout  the  whole  race  of  Charle- 
magne, that  the  great  cook  of  the  palace  was  one  of  the  prime  minis- 
ters of  state,  and  conductor  of  armies  :  so  true  is  that  maxim  of  Paulus 
^milius,  after  his  glorious  expedition  into  Greece,  when  he  was  to 
entertain  the  Roman  people,  *'  that  there  was  equal  skill  required  te 
bring  an  army  into  the  field,  and  to  set  forth  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment ;  since  the  one  was  as  far  as  possible  to  annoy  your  enemy,  and 
the  other  to  pleasure  your  friend."  In  short,  as  for  all  persons  that 
have  not  a  due  regard  for  the  learned,  industrious,  moral,  upright, 
and  warlike  profession  of  cookery,  may  they  live  as  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Puerte  Ventura,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  where,  they 
being  so  barbarous  as  to  make  the  most  contemptible  person  to  be  their 
butcher  J  they  had  likewise  their  meat  served  up  ran;,  because  they 
had  no  fire  to  dress  it ;  and  I  take  this  to  be  a  condition  bad  enough 
of  all  conscience. 
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^  A«  tU6  sbmJI  essfiy  findi  aoc^pUtDce*  I  «kall  be  ^ncoimsed  to  (tir- 
9ue  9  great  design  I  have  hi  hand,  of  publisblag  a  Bibliotheca  CibU* 
naria,  or  tbe  *'  Cook'a  Complete  Libranr,"  whick  shall  begin  with  « 
translatioo,  or  at  least  an  epitomey  of  Athensus,  who  treats  of  all 
things  belo^gi^g  .to  a  Grecian  feast.  He  shall  be  published,  with  all 
his  comments^  u$eful  glosses^  and  tiM2ea;6f,  of  a  vast  copiousness,  witb 
cuts  of  the  baiting  ladl^^  dripping  pans,  and  drudging  boxes,  &c.  lately 
dug  up  at  Rome,  out  of  an  old  stdfUrramean  slaUlery,  I  design  to 
have  all  authors  in  all  languages  upon  that  subject ;  therefore  pray 
oensult  what  oriental  manuscripts  you  have,  f  remember  Erpinius, 
in  bis 'Botes  upon  Lodman's  Fables,  (whom  I  take  to  be  the  same  per* 
son  with  JSsop,)  gives  us  an  admh*able  receipt  for  making  the  sour 
mi&j  that  is,  the  bonny  clabber  of  the  Arabians.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  how  Mahomet  used  to  have  his  shoulder  of  mutton  dressed. 
1  have  heard  he  was  a  great  lover  of  that  joint ;  and  that  a  maid  of 
an  inn  poisoned  him  with  one,  saying,  **  If  he  is  a  prophet,  he  will 
discover  k ;  if  he  is  an  impostor,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  him." 
I  shall  have  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  all  my  friends  in  this  great 
woric.  1  some  posts  ago  desired  a  friend  to  Inquire  what  manuscripts 
€k>l.  Harding,  a  famous  cook,  may  have  left  behind  him  at  Oxfords 
^e  says,  he  finds  among  his  executors,  several  admirable  bills  of  fart 
for  Aristotle  suppers,  and  -entertainments  of  country  strangers,  witb 
certain  prices,  according  to  their  several  seasons.  He  says,  some 
pages  have  large  black  crosses  drawn  over  them  ;  but  for  the  greater 
part  the  books  are  fair  and  legible.' 

We  agree  with  Dr.  King,  that  eatiog  may  be  made  an  important 
anxiliary  to  poetry  and  the  drama.  The  judicious  Sbakspeare 
has  placed  one  of  his  finest  scenes  at  a  banquet ;  and  though 
Macbeth's  bad  conscience  spoiled  the  feast,  it  was  no  fault  of  toft 
cook's.  The  best  of  fellows  in  tale  or  comedy— 4be  fat  knights- 
did  nothing  but  eat  and  drink ;  and,  to  descend  from  great  to 
meaner  things,  what  would  Jeremy  Diddler  be  without  tus  capa- 
city for  rolls  and  cc^ee  f  The  anthcM*  of  Waveriy  has  abo  paid 
due  respect  to  this  art ;  inasmuch  as  he  has  carefully  provided  bia 
personages  with  good  entertainment, .  and  described  their  &re  so 
con  amore  withsJ,  as  proves  him  to  be  a  connoisseur.  Another 
letter  of  our  author,  treats  on  this  subject 

*  1  have  reflected  upon  the  discourse  I  had  with  you  the  other  day, 
and,  upon  serious  consideration,  find  that  the  true  understanding  of 
the  whole  **  Art  of  Cookery,"  will  be  useful  to  all  persons  that  pre* 
tend  to  the  belles  letlres^  and  especially  to  poets. 

*  1  do  not  find  it  proceeds  from  any  enmity  of  the  cooks,  but  it  is 
rather  the  fault  of  their  masters,  that  poets  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  good  eating,  as  otherwise  they  might  be,  if  oflener  invited. 
However,  even  in  Mr.  D'Urfey*s  presence,  this  I  would  be  bound 
to  say,^<  That  a  good  dinner  is  brother  to  a  good  poem  :"  only  it  is 
something  more  substantial ;  and,  between  two  and  three  o'clock, 
more  agreeable. 


*  %  kalrls'kQOWniaiiAipper  mate  the  most  airerting  t>aft  ota  Comiedy. 

Mr.  Betterlon,  in  "  The  Libertine,'**  has  set  ver/  gravely  with  the 

leg  of  a  chicken  ;  but  I  have  seen  Jacomo  very  merry,  and  eat  very 

heartily  of  pease  and  buttered  eggs,  under  the  table.     The  host  in 

^  The  Villaio/'t  vi^ho  carries  tables,  stools,  furniture,  and  provision^ 

all  about  him,  gives  great  content  to  the  spectators,  when,  from  the 

crown  of  his  hat,  he  produces  his  gold  capon  :  so  Armarillis  (or  rather 

Partheoope,  as  i  take  it,)  in  **  The  Rehearsal,"  with  her  wine  in 

her  spear,  and  her  .pye  in  her  helmet ;  and  the  Cook  that  slobbers 

bis  beard  with  his  sack- posset,  in  *'  The  Man's  th€  Master  ;"^  have> 

in  my  opinion,  made  the  moat  diverting  part  of  the  action.     These 

embellishments  we  have  received  from  our  imitation  of  the  ancient 

Poets.     Horace,  in  his  Satires,  makes  Maecenas  very  merry  with  the 

recollection  of  the  unusual  entertainments  and  dishes  given  him  by 

Nasidienus  ;  and  with  bis  raillery  upon  garlic  in  his  Third  £pode. 

The  Supper  of  Petronius,  with  all   its  machines  and  contrivances, 

gives  us  the  most  lively  description  of  Nero's  luxury.    Juvenal  spends 

a  whole  Satire  about  the  price  and  dressing  of  a  single  fish,  with  the 

judgment  of  the  Roman  Senate  concerning  it.    Thus,  whether  serious 

or  jocose,  good  eating  is  made  the  subject  and  ingredient  of  poetical 

entertainments. 

*  I  think  all  poets  agree,  that  Episodes  are  to  be  interwoven  in  their 
l^oems  with  the  greatest  nicety  of  art ;  and  so  it  is  the  same  thing  at 
k  good  table :  and  yet  1  have  seen  a  very  good  Episode  (give  me 
leave  to  call  it  so)  made  by  sending  out  the  leg  of  a  goose,  or  the 
gizzard  of  a  turkey,  to  be  broiled  :  though  (  know  that  Critics  with 
a  good  stomach,  have  been  offended  that  the  unity  of  action  should 
be  so  far  broken.  And  yet,  as  in  our  Plays,  so  at  our  common  ta* 
bles,  many  Episodes  are  allowed,  as  slicing  of  cucumbers,  dressing 
of  sallad,  seasoning  the  inside  of  a  sirloin  of  beef,'  breaking  lobstenr 
claws,  stewing  wild  ducks,  toasting  of  cheese,  legs  of  laiks,  and  se- 
veral others.' 

The  author  also  cautioin  poiets  agakiat  committiDg  anachronianii 
in  cookery.  '  Neither  can  a  poet  put  hops  into  an  Englishman^ 
'  -drink  before  heresy  came  in :  he  might  as  well  give  King  Jamei 
*  the  First  a  dish  of  asparagus  upon  his  first  coming  to  Liondon^ 
'  which  was  not  brought  into  England  till  many  years  after  \  ol: 
^  make  Owen  Tudor  present  Queen  Catherine  widi  a  sugar4oaff 
'  whereas  he  might  as  easily  have  given  her  a  diamond  as  largeJ* 

In  letter  eighdi  occurs  a  fine  piece  of  criticism ;  and  as  it  goefi 
ft>  prove  our  assertion,  that  eating  gives  interest  to  poetry,  ^fe  will 
tetract  it  entire.  "^ 

*  PEAR  SIR, 

*  1  cannot  but  recommend  to  your  perusal  a  late  exquisite  comedy, 
called  **  The  Lawyer's  Fortune  ;  or,  Love  iti-aHolIowTreia^;''  whiicih 

*  A  Tragedy  by  Thomas  Shadwell,  acted  1676. 

t  A  Tras^edy  by  Thomas  Porter,  acted  1663. 

1  A  Comedy  by  Sir  >Villia(n  Davenant,  acted  1669. 
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piece  has  its  peculiar  embellishmentSy  and  is  a  poem  caceiiillj  firamed 

according  to  the  nicest  rules  of  the  '*  Art  of  Cookery  ;"  for  the  plajr 
opens  with  a  scene  of  good  housewifery,  where  Favourite,  the  house- 
keeper, makes  this  complaint  to  Lady  Bonona  : 

"  Fav.  The  last  mutton  killed  was  lean,  Madam,  should  not  some 
fat  sheep  be  bought  in. 

BoN.  What  say  you,  Let-acre  to  it  ? 

Let.  This  is  the  worst  tim^'  of  the  year  for  sheep.  The  fresh  grass 
makes  them  fall  away,  and  they  begin  to  taste  of  the  wool ;  they 
must  be  spared  a  while,  and  Favourite  must  cast  to  spend  some  salt 
meat  and  fish.     1  hope  we  shall  have  some  fat  calves  shortly.'* 

<  What  can  be  more  agreeable  than  this  to  the  "  Art  of  Cookery," 
where  our  author  says, 

*^  But  though  my  edge  be  not  too  nicely  set. 
Yet  I  another's  appetite  may  whet ; 
May  teach  him  when  to  buy,  when  season  past. 
What's  stale,  what's  choice,  what's  plentiful,  what's  waste. 
And  leads  him  through  the  various  maze  of  taste." 

*  In  the  second  act,  Valentine,  Mrs.  Bonona's  son,  the  consummate 
character  of  the  play,  having  in  the  first  act  lost  his  hawk,  and  con- 
sequently his  way,  benighted^  and  loit^  and  ueing  a  light  in  a  distatU 
housey  comes  to  the  thrifty  widwjo  Furiosa^s^  (which  is  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  *'  A  prince,  who  in  a  forest  rides  astray  !")  where  he 
finds  the  old  gentlewoman  comings  the  fair  Florida^  her  daughter^ 
working  on  a  parchment ^  whilst  the  maid  is  spinning.  Peg  reaches  a 
chair;  sack  is  called  for ;  and^  in  the  mean  time^  Ae  good  old  gentle- 
woman  complains  so  of  rogues^  that  she  can  scarce  keep  a  goose  or  a 
turkey  in  safety  for  them.  Then  Florida  enters^  with  a  little  iBhite 
bottle,  about  a  pint,  and  an  old  fashioned  glass^  fills,  and  gives  her 
mother ;  she  drinks,  to  Falentine^  he  to  Floriday  she  to  him  again^  he  to 
Furiosa,  who  sets  it  down  on  the  table.  After  a  small  time,  the  old  lady 
cries,  '*  Well,  it  is  my  bed-time  ;  but  my  daughter  will  show  you  the 
way  to  your's  :  for  I  know  you  would  willingly  be  in  it."  This  was 
extremely  kind !  Now,  upon  her  retirement,  (see  the  great  judg- 
ment of  the  poet !)  she  being  an  old  gentlewoman  that  went  to  bed, 
be  suits  the  following  regale  according  to  the  age  of  the  person.  Had 
boys  been  put  to  bed,  it  had  been  proper  to  have  **  laid  the  goose  to 
the  fire  :"  but  here  it  is  otherwise ;  for,  after  some  intermediate  dis- 
course, he  is  invited  to  a  repast ;  when  he  modestly  excuses  himself 
with,  '*  Truly;  Madam,  1  have  no  stomach  to  any  meat,  but  to  com- 
ply with  you.  You  have.  Madam,  entertained  me  with  all  that  is 
desirable  already."  The  lady  tells  him,  *^  cold  supper  is  better  than 
none  ;"  so  he  sits  at  the  table,  ^ers  to  eat,  but  cannot.  I  am  sure, 
Horace  could  not  have  prepared  himself  more  exactly  ;  for  (according 
to  the  rule,  "  A  widow  has  cold  pye,")  though  Valentine,  being  love- 
sick, could  not  eat,  yet  it  was  his  fault,  and  not  the  poet's.  But, 
^en  Valentine  is  to  return  the  civility,  and  to  invite  Madam  Furiosa, 
and  Madam  Florida,  with  other  good  company,  to  his  mother,  the 
hospitable  Lady  Bonora's,  (who,  by  the  bye,  had  called  for  two  bottles 
of  wine  for  Latitat  her  attorneyi)  then  affluence  and  dainties  axe  to 
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Spear  (according  to  tbis  verse  "  Mangoes,  Petargo  Champignons^ 
iveare ;'')  and  Mrs.  FaTourite,  the  housekeeper,  makes  these  most 
important  inquiries : 

**  Fav.  Mistress,  shall  I  put  any  mushrooms,  mangoes,  or  barn- 
boons,  into  the  sallad  ? 

Boir.  Yes,  1  pry'thee,  the  best  thou  hast. 

Fav.  Shall  I  use  ketchup  or  anchovies  in  the  gravy  ? 

Boir.  What  you  will." 

*  But,  however  magnificent  the  dinner  might  be,  yet  Mrs.  Bonona, 
as  the  manner  of  some  persons  is,  makes  her  excuse  for  it,  with, 
**  Well,  Gentlemen,  can  ye  spare  a  little  time  to  take  a  short  din* 
ner  ?  I  promise  you,  it  shall  not  be  long.*'  It  is  very  probable^ 
though  the  author  does  not  make  any  of  the  guests  give  a  relation  of 
it,  that  Valentine,  being  a  great  sportsman,  might  furnish  the  table 
with  game  and  wild-fowl.  There  was,  at  least,  one  pheasant  in  the 
house,  which  Valentine  told  his  mother  of  the  morning  before. 
^'  Madam,  I  had  a  good  flight  of  a  pheasant-co^,  that,  after  my  hawk 
seized,  made  bead  as  if  he  would  have  foug^kf;  but  my  hawk  plumed 
him  presently."  Now,  it  is  not  reasonaMe  to  suppose,  that,  Vally 
lying  abroad  that  night,  the  old  gentlewoman  under  that  concern 
would  have  any  stomach  to  it  for  her  own  supper.  However,  to  see 
the  fate  of  things,  there  is  nothing  permanent ;  for  one  Mrs.  Candia 
making  (though  innocently)  a  present  of  an  hawk  to  Valentine,  Flo- 
rida, his  mistress,  grows  jealous,  and  resolves  to  leave  him,  and  run 
away  with  an  odd  sort  of  fellow,  one  Major  Sly.  Valentine,  to  ap* 
pease  her,  sends  a  message  to  her  by  a  boy,  who  tells  her,  **  His 
master,  to  show  the  trouble  be  took  by  her  misapprehension,  had  sent 
her  some  visible  tokens,  the  hawk  torn  to  pieces  with  his  own  hands ;" 
and  then  pulls  out  of  the  basket  the  mngs  and  legs  of  a  fowl.  So  we 
see  the  poor  bird  demolished ^  and  all  hopes  of  wild- fowl  destroyed 
for  the  future  :  and  happy  were  it,  if  misfortunes  would  stop  here. 
But,  the  cruel  beauty  refusing  to  be  appeased,  Valentine  takes  a  sud- 
den resolution',  which  he  communicates  to  Let-acre  the  steward,  to 
brush  of,  and  quit  his  hMtation.  However  it  was,  whether  Let-acre 
did  not  think  his  young  master  real,  and  Valentine  having  threatened 
the  housekeeper  to  kick  her  immediately  before  for  being  too  fond  of 
him,  and  his  boy  being  raw  and  unexperienced  in  travelling,  it  seems 
they  made  but  slender  provision  for  their  expedition  ;  for  there  is  but 
one  scene  interposed,  before  we  find  distressed  Valentine  in  the  most 
miserable  condition  that  the  joint  Arts  of  Poetry  and  Cookery  are 
able  to  represent  him.  There  is  a  scene  of  the  greatest  horror,  and 
most  moving  to  compassion,  of  any  thing  that  1  have  seen  amongst 
the  moderns  :  *'  Talks  of  no  pyramids  of  fowl,  or  bisks  offish,"  is 
nothing  to  it ;  for  here  we  see  an  innocent  person,  unless  punished 
for  his  mother's  and  housekeeper's  extravagance,  as  was  said  before, 
in  their  mushrooms,  mangoes,  bamboons,  ketchup,,  and  anchovies, 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  eating  his  cheese  mthout  breads  and  hav- 
ing no  other  drink  but  water.  For  he  and  his  boy^  with  two  saddles  on 
his  back  and  waUtt^  came  into  a  walk  of  eoi^used  trees,  where  an  owl 
hollows,  a  bear  and  a  leopard  walk  across  diie  desert  at  a  distance,  and 
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yet  they  v«fil«ff9.ti| ;  frii<ire  Valentine  accost?  bif^  h^  mik^S^H^  liMU 

v^icb  would  draw  tears  fVom  any  thing  that  is  aot  masbJQ :' 
"  Hang  up  thy  wallet  on  that  tree, 
Aad  creep  thou  in  this  hollpw  place,  witb  me  ; 
Let's  here  repose  our  wearied  limbs  till  th^y  moice  wesicied'b^ ! 

Boy.  There  is  nothing  left  in  the  waJl^t  but  obo  Qi^ce  o£ch)^se* 
What  shall  we  do  for  bread?  ^ 

Val-  When  we  bare  slept,  we  will  seek  out 
Some  i;ooU  that  shall  supply  tl^at  doubt. 

BoT.  But  no  drink.  Master? 

Yai*.  Under  that  rock  a  spring  I  see* 

Which  shall  refsesh  my  thirst  and  thee." 

*  So  the  act  closes  ;  and  it  is  dismal  for  the  audience  toconsid'erhoifr 
Valentine  and  the  poor  boy,  who,  it  seems^  had  a  coming  »U>macb^^ 
sl^ould  continue  there  all  tbe  time  the  music  was  playing,  and  loogeu. 
But,  to  ease  them  of  their  pain,  by  an  invention  which  the  poets  calls 
eatas  rophe,  Valentine,  though  with  a  long  beardj  and  lety  weak  with 
fasting,  is  reconciled  to  Florida,  who,  embracing  him«  saysi  **  J  doubt 
I  have  offended  him  too  much  ;  but  I  will  attend  him. home,  cherish 
him  with  cordials,  make  him  broths,"  (poor  good-natured  creature  I 
I  wish  she  had  Dr.  Lister's  book  to  help  her !}  "  anoint  his  limbs^ 
and  be  a  nurse,  a  tender  nurse,  to  him."  Nor  do  blessings  come 
alone ;  for  the  good  mother,  having  refreshed  him  u^itk  warm  bathsp 
end  kept  him  tenderly  in  the  houee^  orders  Favourite,  with  repeated 
injunctions,  **  to  get  the  best  entertainment  she  ever  yet  provided, 
to  consider  what  she  has  and  what  she  wants,  and  to  get  all  ready  ia 
few  hours.''  And  so  this  most  regular  work  is  concluded  with  a  dance 
and  a  wedding- dinner.  I  cannot  believe  there  was  any  thing  ever 
more  of  a  piece  than  the  comedy.  Some  persons  may  admire  your 
meagre  tragedies  ;  but  give  me  a  play  where  there*  is  a  prospect  of 
good  meat  or  good  wine  stirring  in  every  act  of  it.' 

We  have  lingered  so  long  on  our  author's  letters,  that  we  oannoc 
aflbrd  much  space  for  his  poetical  directions.  The  following  lines 
are  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style  : 

*  Next,  let  discretion  moderate  your  cost. 
And,  when  you  treat,  three  courses  be  the  most. 
Let  never  fresh  machines  your  pastry  try. 
Unless  grandees  or  magistrates  are  by  : 
Then  you  may  put  a  dwarf  into  a  pye. 
Or,  if  you'd  fright  an  alderman  and  mayor. 
Within  a  pasty  lodge  a  living  hare  ; 
Then  midst  their  gravest  furs  shall  mirth  arise,^ 
And  all  the  Guild  pursue  with  joyful  cries. 

Crowd  not  your  table :  let  your  number  be 
Not  more  than  seven,  and  never  less  than  three. 

'Tis  the  desert  that  graces  all  the  feast, 
For  an  ill  end  disparages  the  rest : 
A  thousand  things  well  done,  and  one  fbrgot. 
Defaces  obligation  by  that  blot. 


Make  jenr  \mtffm^  8irtet<neaU  tn^  plf^. 
With  Indian  sugar  aod  Arabian  spice : 
And  let  your  Tarious  ti!e&m&  ejicixcled  be 
With  swelling  firtiit  just  ravish'd  frem,  the  tsee. 
Let  plates  and  dishes  be  from  China  brought, 
With-  K^T"  peioT  aod  eaithe  transparent  wrought. 
The  feast  now  done,  discourses  arerenew^d. 
And  witty  argumenta  wil^  mirth  pamiedL 
The  cheerful  master,  'Oiidst  his  jorial  friends^ 
His  glass  "  to  their  hest-  wishes?'  recosaniends; 
The  grace  cup  follows*  te  his  soveretgp's  healtllv 
And  to  his  countvy*.  "  Pledly,  peaoe»  and  We^lUk" 
Performing  then  the  pietj  of  grace ^ 
£acb  maa  that  pleases  oeraasumes  his.  place ; 
While  at  his  gate,  fiom  such  abundant  store> 
He  showers- hia  godlike*  blessings  on  the  poor. 

In  days  of  eld,  our  f&ther»  went  to  war. 
Expecting  sturdy  blows  and  hardy  fem : 
Their  beef  they  often  in  their  nutrrions  stew'd^ 
And  in  their  basket-hilts  their  bevera^  biew*d; 
Some  officer  perhaps  may  gi?e  consent. 
To  a  large  covered  pipkin  in  his  tent. 
Where  every  thing  that  every  soldier  got,. 
Fowl,  bacon,  cabbage,  mutton,  and  what  not^ 
Was  all  thrown  into  bank,  and  went  tb  pot. 
But,  when  our  conquests  were  extensive  grown,. 
And  through  the  world  our  British  worth  wa»  known. 
Wealth  on  commanders  then  flow'd  in  apace, 
Their  Champaign  sparkled  equal  with  their  lace  ; 
Qjuails,  Beccofico's,  Ortolans,  were  sent. 
To  grace  the  levee  of  a  general's  tent ; 
In  their  gilt  plates  all  delicates  were  seen» 
And  what  was  earth  before  became  a  rich  terrene.' 

Here  then,  we  quit  the  tempting  theme,  hoping  that  it  may  be 
resumed  by  abler  nands,  and  expressing  our  firm  belief,  that  until 
this  reproach  is  taken  away  from  us,,  we  will,  continue  to  lack 
genius  and  imagination. 

Dr.  King  imitated  Horace's  Art  of  Liove ;  and  composed  some 
small  poems,  one  of  which,  Mully  of  Mountown,  was  thought  to 
have  referred  to  political  secrets,  though  only  written  for  country 
diversion.  Mountown,  a  pleasant  villci:  near  Dublin,  is  thus 
apostrophized  : 

*'  Mountown !  thou  sweet  retreat  from  Dublin  cares, 
Be  famous  for  thy  apples  and  thy  pears  ; 
For  turnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  beans,  and  pease  ; 
For  Peggy's  butter,  and  for  Peggy's  cheese. 
May  clouds  of  pigeons  round  about  thee  fly ! 
But  condescend  sometimes  to  make  a  pye. 
May  fat  geese  gaggle  with  melodious  voice. 
And  ne'er  want  gooseberries  or  apple-sauce ! 
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Dttcka  m  tiiy  ponds^  and  chicken  in  tiijr  peas. 
And  be  thy  turkeys  numerous  as  thy  hens ! 
Hay  thy  black  pigs  lie  warm  in  little  stye. 
And  have  no  thought  to  grieve  them  till  they  die !' 

Molly,  the  heroine,  is  a  cow,  fat,  innocent,  and  gentle;  but  she 
has  an  enemy,  "  Robin  of  Derbyshire." 

*  He  with  indulgence  kindly  did  appear 
To  make  poor  Mully  his  peculiar  care ; 
But  inwardly  this  sullen  churlish  thief 
Had  all  his  mind  plac'd  upon  MuUy's  beef; 
His  fancy  fed  on  her ;  and  thus  he'd  cry, 

'*  Mully,  as  sure  as  Pm  alive,  you  die  I 

'Tis  a  brave  cow*    0»  sirs,  when  Christmas  comes. 

These  shins  shall  make  the  porridge  grac*d  with  plums ; 

Then,  'midst  our  cups»  whilst  we  profusely  dine^ 

This  blade  shall  enter  deep  in  Mully's  chine. 

What  ribs,  what  rumps,  what  bak'd,  boil'd,  stew'd,  and  roast ! 

There  sha'nt  one  single  tripe  of  her  be  lost !" 

When  Peggy«  nymph  of  Mountown,  heard  these  sounds, 
She  grievM  to  hear  of  Mully's  future  wounds. 
*^  What  crime,"  said  she,  ^*  has  gentle  Mully  done  ? 
Witness  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun, 
That  knows  what  milk  she  constantly  would  give ! 
Let  that  quanch  Robin's  rage,  and  Mully  live." 

**  You've  spoke,**  says  Robin ;  "  but  now  let  me  tell  ye, 
*Tis  not  lair  spoken  wards  that  fill  the  belly : 
Pudding  and  beef  I  love  ;  and  cannot  stoop 
To  recommend  your  bonny-clapper  soup. 
You  say  she's  innocent :  but  what  of  that  ? 
'Tis  more  than  crime  sufficient  that  she*s  fnU  I 
She  dies."*— Stop  here,  my  muse  :  forbear  the  rest : 
And  veil  that  grief  which  cannot  be  exprest !' 

Although  this  author  has  never  risen  to  excellence,  he  certainly 
preserved  ease  and  humour.  His  "  Orpheus  and  Eury dice"  evinces 
much  fancy  and  archness  :  and  we  will  conclude  these  remarks 
with  a  specimen  of  his  talents  at  anecdote,  which  struck  us  as 
being  amusing. 

*  Just  as  you  Please  ;  or,  the  Incurious* 

*  A  virtuoso  bad  a  mind  to  see 

One  that  would  never  discontented  be, 
But  in  a  careless  way  to  all  agree. 
He  had  a  servant  much  of  ^sop's  kind. 
Of  personage  uncouth,  but  sprightly  mind  : 
"  Humpus,"  says  he,  "  I  order  that  you  find 
Out  such  a  man,  with  such  a  character. 
As  in  this  paper  now  I  give  you  here  ; 
Or  I  will  lug  your  ears,  or  crack  your  pate. 
Or  rather  you  shall  meet  with  a  worse  fate. 
For  I  will  break  your  back,  and  set  you  strait. 
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Bring  him  to  dinner."    Humpus  soon  withdrew^ 

Was  safe,  as  having  such  a  one  in  view 

At  CoTent  Garden  dial»  whom  he  found 

Sitting  with  thoughtless  air,  and  look  profound. 

Who,  solitarj  gaping  without  care, 

Seem'd  to  say,  "  Who  isH  ?  wilt  go  any  where  ?'* 

Says  Humpus,  **  Sir,  my  master  bade  me  pray 
Your  company  to  dine  with  him  to-day." 
He  snuffs  ;  then  follows ;  up  the  stairs  he  goes. 
Never  pulls  off  his  hat,  nor  cleans  his  shoes. 
But,  looking  round  him,  saw  a  handsome  room. 
And  did  not  much  repent  that  be  was  come  ; 
Close  to  the  fire  he  draws  an  elbow-chair, 
And,  lolling  easy,  doth  for  sleep  prepare. 
In  comes  the  family,  but  be  sits  still. 
Thinks,  ''  Let  them  take  the  other  chairs  that  will  V 

The  master  thus  accosts  him,  *^  Sir,  you're  wet. 
Pray  have  a  cushion  underneath  your  feet.'* 
Thinks  he,  "  If  I  do  spoil  it,  need  1  care  ? 
I  see  he  has  eleven  more  to  spare." 

Dinner's  brought  up  ;  the  wife  is  bid  retreat, 
And  at  the  upper  end  must  be  his  seat. 
**  This  is  not  very  usual,"  thinks  the  clown : 
*^  But  is  not  all  the  family  his  own  ? 
And  why  should  I,  for  contradiction's  sake. 
Lose  a  good  dinner  which  he  bids  me  take  ? 
If  from  his  table  she  discarded  be. 
What  need's  I  care,  there's  the  more  for  me." 

After  a  while,  the  daughter's  bid  to  stand. 
And  bring  him  whatsoever  he'll  command. 
Thinks  he,  '*  The  better  from  the  fairer  hand  i" 

Toung  master  next  must  rise  to  fill  him  wine, 
And  starve  himself,  to  see  the  booby  dine. 
He  does.    The  father  asks,  *'  What  have  you  there  ? 
How  dare  you  give  a  stranger  vinegar  ?" 
*'  Sir,  'twas  Champagne  I  gave  him."        "  Sir,  indeed ! 
Take  him  and  scourge  him  till  the  rascal  bleed  i 
Don't  spare  him  for  his  tears  or  age :  I'll  try 
If  cat-of*nine-tails  can  excuse  a  lie." 

Thinks  the  clown,  **  That  'twas  wine  I  do  believe ; 
But  such  young  rogues  are  aptest  to  deceive  ; 
He's  none  of  mine,  but  bis  own  flesh  and  blood. 
And  how  know  I  but 't  may  be  for  his  good  ?" 

When  the  desert  came  on,  and  jellies  brought, 
Then  was  the  dismal  scene  of  finding  fault : 
They  were  such  hideous,  filthy,  poisonous  stuff, 
Could  not  be  rail'd  at,  nor  revenged  enough. 
Humpus  was  ask'd  who  made  them.    Trembling  he 
Said,  "  Sir,  it  was  my  lady  gave  them  me."— 
**  No  more  such  poison  shall  she  ever  give, 
rU  bum  the  witch ;  't'ent  fitting  she  should  live ; 
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Set  faggolB  10  the  cobrt.    fll  make  ber  fry ; 
And  pray,  good  Sir,  fDay*t  olease  you  to  be  by  ?*' 
Then,  smiling,  sayd  the  clomi,  **  Upon  my  Iife» 
A  pretty  -fancy  this,  to  bum  one^s  wHe ! 
And  since  I  find  'tis  really  your  design, 
Pray  let  me  just  step  borne,  and  fetch  yoa  mine.** 
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Abt.  IV. — ^  Jfarrative  qf  the  Ckimpaigns  <^  the  British  Army  at 
Washington^  Baltimore^  and  New-Orltans^  under  Generals  Ross, 
Packenham,  and  Lambent,  in  the  years  1814  and  181ft;  wiik 
same  account  of  the  countries  visited.  By  an  Officer  who  served 
in  the  expedition.  8va»  ^.  431.  M.  Carey  k,  Soofi.  Phihd. 
1821. 

The  first  hundred  pages  of  this  volume,  aife  employed  in  de- 
scribing a  part  of  Gascony  ;  the  march  of  the  corps  to  which  the 
writer  belonged,  from  Bayonne  to  Pauliac  ;  its  embarcation  there, 
and  subsequent  voyage  to  the  United  States — whither  (after  the 
peace  in  Europe  of  1814)  it  was  destined,  to  take  part  in  the  scenes 
which  give  tide  to  the  work. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  capture  of  Washington^  and  of  the 
preliminary  measures  which  led  to  this  event,  the  author  says : 

*  Immediately  on  entering  the  Chesapeake,  we  were  joined  by 
Admiral  Cockburn,  with  three  line  of  battle  ships,  several  frigates, 
and  a  few  sloops  of  war  and  gun  brigs  ;  by  which  means  the  squadron 
could  now  muster  above  twenty  vessels  entitled  to  display  the  pen- 
dant, besides  an  equal,  if  not  greater  number  of  victuallers  and  trans- 
ports. Nor  were  we  strengthened  by  this  addition  in  the  naval  part 
of  the  expedition  alone.  On  board  of  tfaese  sblps  was  embarked  a 
powerful  reinforcement  for  tbe  anny,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  700 
marines,  100  negroes,  lately  armed  and  disciplined,  and  a  division  of 
marine  artillery  ;  so  that  we  coutd  now  calculate  on  landing  a  corps 
of  at  least  4000  men.  The  sight  was,  therefore,  altogether  as  grand 
and  imposing  as  any  I  ever  beheld  ;  because  one  co»ld  not  Help  re* 
membering,  that  this  powerful  fleet  was  sailing  in  an  enemy's  bay, 
and  was  filled  with  troops  for  tbe  invasion  of  that  eoemy^s  country.' 

On  the  18th  of  August,  this  imposing  armament  began  to  ascend 
the  Patuxent ;  and  in  doing  so,  sufiiciently  indicated  their  inten- 
tion of  attacking  a  flotilla  of  light  and  small  armed  vessels,  which 
lay  opposite  to  Nottingham,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Barney.  Their  plan  of  attack,  as  stated  in  the  text,  was,  to  march 
the  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  a  position  west  of  Not- 
tingham, which  should  prevent  the  fajrther  retreat  of  the  flotilla ; 
whole  the  boats  of  the  fleet  approached,  and  assailed  it  directly  and 
in  front  To  give  execution  to  this  plan,  the  troops  were  landed 
at'Benedict,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  August,  and  with  as 
many  precautions  as  if  Jackson  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  op- 
posing army. 
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*  From  what  I  have  stated,  (sayt  our  author,)  respecting  the  gun 
brig,  you  will  perceive,  that  all  things  were  in  readiness  to  meet  and 
repel  any  opposition  that  might  have  been  offered.  Her' broadside 
being  pointed  directly  towards  the  village,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  enemy  to  bring  down  troops  in  that  direction  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  to  our  people  an  opportunity  of  forming,  and  thus  being 
abIe.to  meet,  in  good  order,  whatever  force  might  be  posted  to  hinder 
their  advance  up  the  country.  Had,  indeed,  a  few  pieces  of  artillery 
been  mounted  upon  the  high  ground  afterwards  taken  possession  of 
by  us,  some  execution  might  have  been  done  upon  the  boats  as  they 
drew  towards  the  beach  :  but  even  that  would  have  been  trifling  ; 
because,  unless  they  had  had  leisure  to  heat  their  shot,  no  artillery  in 
the  open  country  could  long  stand  before  the  fire  of  even  a  gun  brig, 
armed  as  this  was,  for  the  occanon,  with  long  thirty  two  pounders. 
Each  boat- load  of  soldiers,  likewise,  drew,  up  the  moment  they  stepped 
on  shore,  forming  line  without  any  regard  to  companies  or  batta- 
lions ;  whilst  parties  were  instantly  detached  to  reconnoitre,  aud  to 
take  possession  of  every  house,  as  well  as  to  line  every  hedge  in  front 
of  the  shore,  where  their  comrades  were  arriving.  But  these  prepa- 
rations, though  no  more  than  common  prudence  required,  were  un- 
necessary ;  since  there  was  not  only  no  opposition  to  the  landing,  but 
apparently  no  enemywithin  tnany  miles  oj  the  place.* --^t^,  94. 

The  march  began  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  of  the  20th ;.  and  was 
made  with  the  same  circumspection  that  marked  the  landing :  A 
van  guard  of  three  compames,  preceded  by  a  double  file,  and 
flanked  by  detached  parties,  formed  the  front.  Next  to  it  marched 
the  First  or  Light  Infantry  brigade,  followed  by  tlie  Second,  and 
the  artillery  and  ammunition,  dragged  by  seamen.  The  Third 
brigade,  with  a  rear  guard,  similar  to  that  which  formed  the  van, 
closed  the  line. — Their  march  was  necessarily  a  short  one,  (not 
exceeding  six  miles ;)  for,  besides  that  night  was  coming  on,  ^  ^ 
'  greater  number  of  soldiers,'  says  the  historian,  '  dropped  froip 
'  the  ranks,  and  fell  behind  from  fatigue,  than  I  recollect  to  have 
'  seen  in  any  march  on  the  Peninsula  of  thrice  its  duration.'  '  The 
^  fact,'  he  adds,  *'  is,  that  the  men,^om  having  been  so  long  cooped 
'  up  in  ships,  and  unused  to  carry  their  baggage  and  arms,  were 
'  become  relaxed  and  enervated  to  a  d(^ee  altogether  unnatural; 
^  and  this  J  added  to  the  excessive  sultriness  of.  the  day,  which  exr 
*  ceeded  any  thing  we  had  yet  experienced,  quite  overpowered  ihem,^ 
Here,  therefore,  afler  building  their  fires,  tliey  laid  down,  and  were 
permitted  to  pass  the  night  (like  the  former,)  wholly  undisturbed, 
but  by  a  tbmider  gust 

In  the  morning  of  the  21st,  tliey  moved  on  in  good  order  and 
bi^h  spirits ;  and  in  the  evening  entered  Nottingham,  '  without  the 
slightest  opposition.^  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  village,  or 
its  environs,  was  considered,  at  the  time  they  began  their  march, 
as  their  ne  plus  ultra.  When,  therefore,  they  found,  on  their  ar* 
rival,  that  the  ^  main  object  of  tlieir  pursuit,  [the  flotilla]   had 
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^  moved  higher  up  the  stream,  there  was  sometliing  like  a  hesi* 

*  tancy,  whether  they  should  follow  the  gun-boats  or  return  to  the 

*  shipping ;'  but  having  had  (as  we  have  seen,)  the  benefit  of  an- 
other undisturbed  night's  rest,  *  the  former  course  was,  at  lasty  re- 

*  solved  upon  ;  and  the  column  set  forward,  about  8  o'clock,  in 

*  the  direction  of  Marlborough,  a  village  about  ten  miles  beyond 
'  Nottingham.' 

During  this  day,  (the  22^)  they  performed  their  march  as  usual, 
without  annoyance  from  the  American  army ;  and  bad,  besides, 
the  benefit  of  being  exempted  from  the  assaults  of  the  sun ;  since 
the  road,  from  beginning  to  end,  lay  through  a  '  thick  forest'  The 
only  alarming  circumstances  that  occurred,  was  some  *  heavy  ex- 

?losions,'  which  had  the  efiect,  it  Beems,  of '  startling^  the  column, 
^his  feeling  was,  however,  soon  and  agreeably  removed,  by  in- 
telligence— that  *  Com.  Barney,  perceiving  tlie  impossibility  of 

*  preserving,  had  prudently  destroyed,  the  flotilla ;'  and  that  to 
this  cause  was  owing  the  alarming  explosions  they  had  heard.  The 
army  soon  afterwards  reached  Marlborough,  where  they  passed 
another  night  as  tranquilly  as  they  could  have  desired. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  same  hesitancy,  that  lost  some 
hours  at  Nottingham,  again  occurred.  It  was  now  to  be  decided, 
whether,  having  gained  the  main  object  of  their  pursuit,  without 
losing  a  man,  tiiey  might  not  prosecute  another,  (the  attack  on 
Washington,)  without  indiscretion.  Every  thing,  no  doubt,  fa- 
voured the  attempt ;  but  particularly  the  fact,  that  the  American 
troops  had  not  yet  given  a  single  proof  of  the  smallest  intention 
on  their  part  to  disturb  the  execution  of  any  project  General  Ross 
might  think  proper  to  adopt :  they  had  even,  as  we  have  seen, 
anticipated  his  views  with  regard  to  the  flotilla ;  and,  from  all  that 
had  happened  in  a  march  of  forty  miles*— over  hill  and  dale, 
through  plains  and  forests,  by  night  and  by  day — ^this  officer  was 
authorised  to  infer,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  probably 
much  to  gain,  by  extending  his  march  to  the  Capitol.  Whether 
this  was  exactly  the  reasoning  employed,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we 
are  distinctly  informed  by  our  author,  that  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  of 
the  23d,  the  army  was  again  in  motion  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  skirmish,  which  made  little  noise  and  drew  no  blood,  they 
went  on  to  the  Wood  Yard,  and  there  rested  another  night,  without 
either  injury  or  alarm. 

On  the  24th,  the  march  was  resumed,  in  the  direction  of  Wash- 
iQgtony  by  a  by-path,  and  through  woods  where,  for  some  hoars, 
they  were  not  even  incommoded  by  heat  or  dust.  As,  however, 
the  day  advanced,  this  last  favourable  circumstance  abandoned 
them  :  and  we  shall  here  recur  to  our  author,  for  a  description  of 
the  fighting  canditianof  the  British  army,  had  tliey  been  re8i$ted[ 
in  ^ont,  and  pressed  in  rear,  by  such  men  as  Jackson  and  Carrott 
and  Coffee^ 
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*  We  had  now,'  says  he^  '  proceeded  about  nine  miles,  during  the 
jast  four  of  which,  the  sun^s  rays  had  beat  continually  upon  us,  and 
we  had  inhaled  almost  as  great  a  quantity  of  dust  as  of  air.  Numbers 
of  men  had  already  fallen  to  the  rear,  and  many  more  could  with  dif* 
ficulty  keep  up  ;  consequently,  had  we  pushed  on  much  farther  with** 
out  resting,  the  chances  were,  that  at  least  one  haXfoi  the  array  would 
be  left  behind.  To  prevent  this  from  happenings  and  to  give  time 
for  the  stragglers  to  overtake  the  column,  a  halt  was  determined  on  ; 
and  being  led  forward  to  a  spot  of  ground  well  wooded,  and  watered 
by  a  stream  which  crossed  the  road,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  refresh 
themselves.  Perhaps  no  halt  ever  arrived  more  seasonably  than 
this,  or  bid  fair  to  be  productive  of  more  bene6cial  effects  \  and  yet| 
(so  ogpnasive  was  the  heat,)  that  we  had  not  resumed  our  march 
aboTe  an  hour,  tv^ett  Mc  banks  by  tke  wajf'^ide  were  again  covered  with 
stragglers;  tome  of  the  finest  and  sto^iUstmen  in  tke  army  being  literally 
unable  to  go  on»^ — p.  117. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a  precious  moment  for  the  American  army : 
but  whatever  were  its  advantages,  ^  their  General,'  says  our  au<« 
thor,  ^  did  not  think  fit  to  employ  them  in  harassing  our  march* 

'The  hour  of  noon  was  approaching,  when  a  heavy  cloud  of  dust» 
apparently  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  distant,  attracted  our  at* 
tention.  Whence  it  originated,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  guessing  ; 
nor  did  many  minutes  expire,  before  surmise  was  changed  into  cer« 
tainty  ;  for,  on  turning  a  sudden  angle  in  the  road,  and  passing  a 
small  plantation,  which  obstructed  the  vision  towards  the  left,  the 
British  and  American  armies  became  [for  the  first  time]  visible  to 
each  other :  the  latter  *  amounting,  by  their  own  account,  to  nine 
thousand  men — a  number  exactly  doubling  that  of  the  fortie  which  was 
to  attack  them/ — p.  118.  120. 

On  approaching  Bladensburg,  a  halt  of  a  few  minutes  was 
made,  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  for  the  purpose  of  recoiuioitring  the 
village,  and  ascertaining  whether  it  was  or  was  not  occupied  by 
the  American  troops.* 

*  The  result  proving  that  no  opposition  was  intended  in  that  quarter, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army  had  been  withdrawn  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream  ;  the  army  was  again  put  in  motion,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  arrived  in  the  streets  of  Bladensburgh,  and  within 
range  of  the  American  artillery.  Immediately  on  reaching  this  pointy 
several  of  their  guns  opened  upon  us,  and  kept  a  quick  and  well  di- 
rected cannonade  ;  from  which,  as  we  were  again  commanded  to  halt, 
the  men  were  directed  to  shelter  themselvea,  as  much  as  possible,  be* 
hind  the  houses.     The  object  of  this  halt,  it  was  conjectured,  was  to 

*  An  extraordinary  fact,  never  before  made  public,  is,  that  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  forgot  to  move  the  British  Commissary  of  PrisooerB  (Col.  Barclay) 
from  Bladensburgh,  till  the  morning  the  British  army  arrived  there ;  and 
then,  thinking  it  a  pity  to  deprive  them  of  a  little  amiable  cooferse,  left  the 
Secretary  or  Clerk  behind,  to  represent  the  ColoneL 
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glre  the  General' an  opportunity  of  examining  the  American  line,  and 
of  trying  the  depth  of  the  river ;  because,  at  present,  there  appeared 
to  be  but  one  practicable  mode  of  attack,  by  crossing  the  bridge,  and 
taking  the  enemy  directly  in  front.  To  do  so,  however,  exposed  as 
the  bridge  was,  must  be  attended  with  bloody  consequences  ;  nor 
could  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes  produce  any  mischief  which  the 
discovery  6f  a  ford  would  not  amply  compensate. 

*  But  in  this  conjecture  we  were  altogether  mistaken  :  for,  without 
allowing  time  to  the  column  to  close  its  ranks,  or  to  befortnsd  by  some 
of  the  many  stragglers,  who  were  now  hurrying,  as  fast  as  weariness 
7»ouId  permit,  to  regain  their  places,  the  order  to  halt  was  counter- 
manded, and  the  word  given  to  attack  ;  and  we  immediately  pushed 
on  at  double  quick  time,  towards  the  head  of  the  bridge.  While  we 
were  moving  along  the  street,  a  continued  fire  was  kept  up,  with 
some  execution,  from  those  guns  which  stood  to  the  left  of  the  road  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  bridge  was  covered  with  our  people,  that  the 
two  gun  battery,  upon  the  road  itself,  began  to  play.  Then,  indeed, 
it  also  opened,  and  with  tremendous  effect ;  for,  at  the  first  discbai^e, 
almost  an  entire  company  was  swept  down  ;  but  whether  it  was  that 
the  guns  had  been  previously  laid  with  measured  exactness,  or  that 
the  nerves  of  the  gunners  became  afterwards  unsteady,  the  succeeding 
discharges  were  much  less  fatal.  [*]  The  riflemen  likewise  now  galled 
us  from  the  wooded  bank,  with  a  running  fire  of  musketry  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  trampling  upon  many  of  their  dead  and  dying  comrades, 
that  the  light  brigade  established  itself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream. 

*  When  once  there,  however,  every  thing  else  appeared  easy.— 
Wheeling  off*  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  they  dashed  into  the 
thicket,  and  quickly  cleared  it  of  the  American  skirmishers  ;  who, 
falling  back  with  precipitation  upon  the  first  line,  threw  it  into  disorder 
before  it  had  fired  a  shot.  The  consequence  was,  that  our  troops  had 
scarcely  shown  themselves,  when  the  whole  of  that  line  gave  Way,  and 
fled  in  the  greatest  confusion,  leaving  the  two  guns  upon  the  road  in 
possession  of  the  victors. 

<  But  here,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  light  brigade  was  guilty  of 
imprudence.  Instead  of  pausing  till  the  rest  of  the  army  came  up,  they 
lightened  themselves,  by  throwing  away  their  knapsacks  and  haver- 
sacks, and  extending  their  ranks,  so  as  to  show  an  equal  front  with  the 
enemy,  pushed  on  to  the  attack  of  the  second  line.  The  Americans, 
however,  saw  their  weakness,  and  stood  firm  ;  and,  having  the  whole 
of  their  artillery,  with  the  exception  of  those  captured  on  the  road, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  infantry,  in  this  line — they  first  checked 
the  ardour  of  the  assailants  by  a  heavy  fire,  and  then,  in  their  turn, 
advanced  to  recover  the  ground  which  was  lost.  Against  this  charge, 
the  extended  order  of  the  British  troops  would  not  permit  them  to 
offer  an  effectual  resistance,  and  they  were  accordingly  borne  back  to 
the  very  thicket  upon  the  river's  briiik  ;  where  they  maintained  them" 

[•  This  is  the  battery  that  CoL  Wadsworth  dtrsoted.  One  or  both  of  (be 
gons  were  made  useless,  by  some  fatonder  in  the  mantgemoat  of  them.] 
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tellies  with  determined  obstinacy,  repelling  all  attempts  to  drivQ  them 
through  it)  and  frequently  following,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
cannon's  mouth,  such  parts  of  the  enemy's  line  as  gave  way.  In  this 
state  the  action  continued  till  the  second  brigade  had  likewise  crossed, 
and  formed  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river  ;  when  the  44th  regiment* 
moving  to  the  right,  and  driving  in  the  skirmishers,  debouched  upon 
the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  and  completely  turned  it.  In  that 
quarter,  therefore,  the  battle  was  won  ;  because,  the  raw  militia-men, 
who  were  stationed  there,  as  being  the  least  assailable  point,  when 
once  broken,  could  not  be  rallied.  But  on  their  right,  the  enemy 
still  kept  their  ground  with  much  resolution  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  4tb  regiment,  and  the  advance  of  the  British  forces,  in  finn 
array,  to  the  charge,  that  they  began  to  waver.  Then,  indeed,  seeing 
their  left  in  full  flight,  and  the  44th  getting  in  their  rear,  they  lost  all 
order  and  dispersed,  leaving  clouds  of  riflemen  to  cover  their  retreat ; 
and  hastened  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods,  where  it  would  have 
been  vain  to  follow  them,  'i'fae  rout  was  now  general  throughout 
the  whole  line.  The  reserve,  which  ought  to  have  supported  the 
Diain  body,  fled  as  soon  as  those  in  its  front  began  to  give  way  ; 
and  the  cavalry,  ipstead  of  charging  the  British  troops,  now  scat- 
tered in  pursuit,  turned  their  horses'  heads  and  gallopped  off,  leaving 
them  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  fleld,  and  of  ten  out  of  the 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery.' — p.  121 — 124. 

Having  thus  easily  won  the  battle,  on  the  issue  of  which  was 
staked  the  defence  of  the  Capital,  we  shall  now  see  the  use  made 
of  the  victory  by  the  British  commanden 

*  As  it  was  not,'  says  our  author,  *  the  intention  of  the  British  go- 
vernment to  attempt  permanent  conquests  in  this  part  of  America,  and 
as  the  General  was  well  aware,  that  with  a  handful  of  men,  he  could 
not  pretend  to  establish  himself,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  an  enemy '9 
capital ;  he  determined  to  lay  it  under  contribution^  and  to  return 
quietly  to  the  shipping .  Nor  was  there  any  thing  unworthy  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  British  oficer  in  this  determination.  By  all  the  customs  of 
war,  whatever  public  property  may  chance  to  be  in  a  captured  town, 
beconnes  confessedly  the  just  spoil  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  in  thus  pro- 
posing to  accept  a  certain  sum  of  money ,  in  lieu  of  that  property,  he  wa« 
showing  mercy,  rather  than  severity,  to  the  vanquished.  It  is  true« 
that  if  they  chose  to  reject  his  terms,  he  and  his  army  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  booty  ;  because,  without  some  more  convenient  nMxie 
of  transporting  it  than  we  possessed,  even  the  portable  part  of  the  pro^ 
perty  itself  could  not  be  removed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  destroying  it ;  and  ihus,  though  we  should  gain  nothing, 
the  American  government  would  lose,  probably,  to  a  much  greater 
amount,  than  if  they  had  agreed  to  purchase  its  preservation  by  the 
money  demanded;' — p.  128. 

With  these  financial  views  and  calculations,  and  when  the  heat 
of  the  day  had  somewhat  abated,  the  General  put  his  army  in 
march  for  the  dty  ;  but,  to  ^ve  time  for  the  intended  negociation, 
halted  the  column  on  a  plain  in  its  immediate  \icinlty,  while  a 
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flag  of  truce  was  sent  in  with  the  terms.  The  proposal,  however^ 
was  not  so  much  as  heard ;  tor,  ^  scarcely,'  says  our  author,  '  had 

*  the  party  bearing  the  flag  entered  the  street,  than  they  were  fired 

*  upon  from  the  windows  of  one  of  the  houses,  and  the  horse  of  the 

*  General  himself,  who  accompanied  them,  killed.*  To  kill  the 
General's  horse  was,  it  seems,  an  oflence  not  to  be  atoned  for  by 
money ;  and,  of  course,  the  only  alternative  oflered,  was  the  odier 
part  of  the  plan,  (that  of  destruction;)  and  which,  accordingly, 
was  immediately  resorted  to.  The  persons  occupying  the  house 
fi'om  which  the  ofiending  shot  came,  were  first  *  put  to  the  sword '/ 
then  the  house  itself  '  reduced  to  ashes ;'  and  lastly,  every  thing 
in  the  most  distant  degree  connected  with  the  government,  burnt 
or  destroyed.     *  The  sky,'  says  our  auUior,  '  was  brilliantly  illu- 

*  mined  by  the  different  conflagrations  ;  and  a  dark  red  light  was 
'  thrown  upon  tiie  road,  sufficient  to  permit  each  man  to  view  dis- 

*  lincdy  his  comrade's  face.     Except  the  burning  of  St.  Sebas- 

*  tians,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  witnessed,  at  any  period  of  my 

*  life,  a  scene  more  striking  or  more  sublime.'  After  this  brilliant 
achievement,  the  troops  bivouacked  in  close  column  for  the  night, 
and  were  permitted  to  sleep  soundly  and  quietly  till  the  morning. 
A  part  of  the  next  day  was  given  to  a  contemplation  of  the  mis- 
chiefs they  had  done  :  but  even  tliis  pleasure  was  not  long  unin- 
terrupted ;  for,  according  to  our  author,  a  powerful  army  of 
Americans  (which  report  estimated  at  12,000  combatants)  looked 
down  from  the  hills,  and  were  preparing  to  descend  upon  and 
devour  them. 

*  Whether  or  not  such  was  their  inteutioo/  adds  oar  author,  '  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  because  it  was  noon  before  they  showed 
themselves  ;  and  soon  after,  when  something  like  a  moyement  couid 
be  discerned  in  (heir  ranks,  the  sky  grew  suddenly  dark,  and  the  most 
tremendous  hurricane  ever  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  in 
the  place,  came  on.  Of  the  prodigious  force  of  the  wind,  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  form  any  conception.  Roofs  of  bouses  were  torn 
ofi'  by  it,  and  whisked  into  the  air  like  sheets  of  paper ;  while  the 
rain  which  accompanied  it,  resembled  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  cata- 
ract, rather  than  the  dropping  of  a  shower.  The  darkness  was  as  great 
as  if  the  sun  had  long  set,  and  the  last  remains  of  twilight  had  come 
on,  occasionally  relieved  by  flashes  of  vivid  lightning  streaming 
through  it ;  which,  together  with  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  the  thun- 
der, the  crash  of  falling  buildings,  and  the  tearing  of  roofe  as  they 
were  stript  from  the  walls,  produced  the  most  appalling  effect  I  ever 
have,  and  probably  ever  shall,  witness.  This  lasted  for  nearly  two 
hours,  without  intermission  ;  during^  which  time,  many  of  the  houset 
spared  by  us,  were  blown  down,  and  thirty  of  our  men,  besides  se- 
veral of  the  inhabitants,  buried  beneath  their  ruins.  Our  column 
was  as  completely  dispersed,  as  if  it  had  received  a  total  defeat ; 
some  of  the  men  flying  for  shelter  behind  walls  and  buildings,  and 
others  falling  flat  uppn  the  ground^  to  prevent  themselves  from  being 
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carried  away  by  the  tempest :  nay,  such  was  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  that  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  stood  upon  the  eminence, 
were  fairly  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  borne  several  yards  to  the 
rear.'— p.  140. 

It  may  be  supposed,  without  any  violation  of  probability,  that 
the  first  impression  of  the  British  array,  (under  the  effects  of  this 
unparalleled  tornado,)  was,  that  the  Genius  of  the  place,  the  spirit 
of  Washington,  had  descended  in  his  might,  to  scatter  the  columns 
of  Britain,  and  take  vengeance  for  the  violation  of  a  Capital,  made 
sacred  by  his  name  and  his  adoption :  but  when  the  appalling 
effect  of  die  storm  had  somewhat  diminished,  and  they  had  suffi- 
ciently recollected  themselves  to  look  again  at  the  12,000  com- 
batants who  occupied  the  neighbouring  bills,  the  suspicion  that 
any  supernatural  power  had  taken  part  in  the  quarrel  against 
them  subsided ;  because  they  saw,  in  these  new  and  embattled 
legions,  (even  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,)  symptoms  of  terror, 
dismay  and  disorder,  at  least  equal  to  their  own. 

*  And  of  this,'  says  our  author,  *  Gen.  Uoss  did  not  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage ;'  for,  *  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  bad  been  made, 
and  darkness  had  come  on,  the  third  brigade,  which  was  posted  in 
the  rear  of  our  army,  began  its  retreat.  Then  followed  the  guns, 
afterwards  the  second,  and  last  of  all  the  light  brigade  ;  exactly  re- 
versing the  order  which  had  been  maintained  during  the  advance. 
Instead  of  an  advanced  guard,  this  last  now  furnished  a  party  to  cover 
the  retreat ;  and  the  whole  procession  was  closed  by  the  mounted 
drivers*  - 

*  It  being  matter  of  great  importance  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  to 
prevent  pursuit,  the  rear  of  the  column  did  not  quit  its  ground  upon 
the  Capital  till  a  late  hour.  Puring  the  day,  an  order  had  been  is- 
sued, that  none  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  seen  in  the  streets  after 
eight  o'clock  ;  and  as  fear  renders  most  men  obedient,  this  order  was 
punctually  attended  to.  All  the  horses  belonging  to  different  officers, 
had  likewise  been  removed  to  drag  the  guns  ;  nor  was  any  one  al- 
lowed to  ride,  lest  a  neigh,  or  even  the  trampling  of  hoofs,  should 
excite  suspicion.  The  fires  were  trimmed,  and  made  to  blaze  bright, 
and  fuel  enough  left  to  keep  them  so  for  some  hours  ;  and,  finally, 
about  half  past  nine  o'clock,  the  troops  formed  in  marching  order,  and 
moved  off  in  the  most  profound  silence.  Not  a  word  was  spoken, 
nor  a  single  individual  permitted  to  step  one  inch  out  of  his  place  ; 
and  thus  they  passed  along  the  streets  perfectly  unnoticed,  and  cleared 
the  town  without  any  alarm  being  given.  You  will  imagine  that  our 
pace  was  none  of  the  most  tardy  ;  consequently,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore we  reached  the  ground  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  other 
brigades.  Here  we  found  a  second  line  of  fires,  blazing  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  deserted  by  ourselves  ;  and  the  same  precautions, 
in  every  respect,  adopted,  to  induce  a  belief  that  our  army  was  still 
quiet.  Beyond  these,  again,  we  found  two  or  three  solitary  fires, 
placed  in  sach  order  as  to  resemble  those  of  a  chain  of  pickets.    In 
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shorty  the  deception  was  8o  weJl  managed,  that  eren  we  ourselves 
^ere  at  first  doubtful  whether  the  rest  of  the  troops  had  withdrawn** 

We  hare  already  had  occasion  to  remark  the  miserable  plight, 
in  which  (from  a  long  disuse  of  their  limbs  on  ship  board,  and 
the  eflects  of  a  hot  sun  and  a  dusty  road)  the  British  army  ap- 
proached Bladensburg ;  and  to  hint,  at  what  would  have  been 
the  probable  effect  (at  that  moment)  of  a  little  pressure  on  their 
front  and  flanks  and  rear;  and  we  shall  now  see,  that  their  re- 
treat exposed  them  to  similar  perils,  and  might  have  been  ren- 
dered fatal,—- had  not  our  commanders  understood,  too  literally, 
the  nfaxim  of  Lucuilus,— not  to  disturb  a  retiring  enemy* 

*  In  Bladensburg,  the  brigade  baited  an  hour,  whilst  those  men 
who  bad  thrown  away  their  knapsacks  endeavoured  to  recover  them  :* 
but '  the  stragglers  having  returned  to  their  ranks,  we  again  moved  on» 
continuing  to  march  without  once  stopping  to  rest,  during  the  whole 
of  the  night.  Of  the  fatigue  of  a  night  march,  none  but  those  who 
have  experienced  it,  can  form  the  smallest  conception.  Oppressed 
with  the  most  intolerable  drowsiness,  we  were  absolutely  dozing  upon 
our  legs  ;  and  if  any  check  at  the  head  of  the  column  caused  a  mo- 
mentary delay,  the  road  was  instantly  covered  with  men  fast  asleep. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  no  inclination  is  so  difficult  to  re- 
sist as  the  inclination  to  sleep  ;  but  when  you  are  compelled  not  only 
to  bear  up  against  this,  but  to  struggle  also  with  weariness,  and  to 
walk  at  the  same  time,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hold  out  long.  By 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
to  pause,  because  numbers  had  already  fallen  behind,  and  numbers 
more  were  ready  to  follow  their  example  ;  when  throwing  ourselves 
on  the  ground,  almost  in  the  same  order  in  which  we  had  marched, 
in  less  than  five  minutes  there  was  not  a  single  unclosed  eye  through- 
out the  whole  brigade.  Pickets  were  of  course  stationed,  and  senti- 
nels placed,  to  whom  no  rest  was  granted  ;  but,  except  these,  the  en- 
tire army  resembled  a  heap  of  dead  hodiet  on  afield  ofbaUU^  rather 
than  living  men. 

*  In  this  situation  we  remained  till  noon,  when  we  were  again  roused 
to  continue  the  retreat.  Though  the  sun  was  oppressively  powerful, 
we  moved  on  without  resting  till  dark,  when  having  arrived  at  our 
old  position  near  Marlborough,  we  halted  for  the  night.' 

*  We  had  now  proceeded  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  and  began 
to  consider  ourselves  beyond  the  danger  of  pursuit.  The  remainder 
of  the  retreat  was  therefore  conducted  with  more  leisure  ;  our  next 
march  carrying  us  no  farther  than  Nottingham,' — *  where  some  of  oor 
shipping  had  arrived.' 

On  the  narrative  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks.  If  histoiy  be 
'*  experiencci  leaching  by  example,'^  it  is  evident,  that  to  fulfil 
this  definition^  it  must,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  *^  tell  all  that  is 
true  J  and  nothing  that  is  false.^^  Of  the  former  branch  of  the 
rule,  our  author  seems  to  be  sufficiently  aware ;  but  against  the 
latter,  be  sins  egregioasly,  and  (we  fear)  most  wantonly ; 
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Ist  It  was  not  enoueh  that  3000  British  troops,  sinking  un« 
der  a  march  of  ten  or  nfteen  miles  in  a  hot  day,  and  hurried 
into  action,  without  even  time  to  form,  should  have  beaten  6000 
Americans— cool  and  fresh,  inured  to  labour,  accustomed  to 
the  climate,  and  occupying  ground  of  their  own  choosing! — ^Ali 
this,  we  repeat,  was  not  enough,  to  satisfy  the  personal  or  na* 
tional  vanity  of  our  author;  he  must  recur  to  the  vulgar  prac- 
tice of  swelling  the  number  of  the  conquered,  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  merits  of  the  conqueror ;  and  thus  make  his  conduct 
appear  to  have  been,  not  merely  meritorious,  but  miraculous— 
a  trick,  worthy  only  of  a  political  historian,  who  writes,  not 
to  instruct  posterity,  but  to  produce  some  partial  and  tempo- 
rary effect  on  the  government,  or  nation,  to  which  he  belongs* 
No  historical  fact  is  better  ascertained,  than  that  the  American 
force,  collected  at  Bladensburg  and  its  vicinity,  did  not  much 
exceed  6000  men;  and  that  of  these,  all  were  militia,  excepting 
— Barney's  seamen,  a  few  marines,  the  36th  and  d8th  infantry, 
and  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  amounting  (collectively)  to  about 
1300  combatants. — (See  the  Report  of  the  Committee.) 

2d.  To  make  room  for  the  9000  men,  (of  which,  according 
to  our  author,  the  American  army  was  composed,)  he  forms  them 
into  three  lines ;  and  after  defeating  the  Jirst  by  looking  at  it,  he 
brings  his  light  brigade  into  contact  with  the  second^ — but  here, 
probably  reeollectmg  the  admonition  of  Lucian,  ^*  not  to  de- 
grade his  enemy  too  much,''  he  gives  an  account  of  a  most  ob- 
stinate conflict,  which  took  place  between  these  corps — ^th^ 
British,  rushing  up  to  the  very  mouths  of  the  American  cannon ! 
and  the  Americans,  in  turn,  repulsing  their  attacks,  and  driving 
them  back  to  the  margin  of  the  river!  We  are  heartily  sorry » 
to  be  obliged  to  pronounce  this  a  fiction,  from  beginning  to  end. 
What  our  author  calls  the  Jirst  line^  and  which  was  so  easily 
defeated,  was  but  a  few  artillerists  and  riflemen,  who,  finding 
their  flanks  uncovered,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  prolong  their 
stay  in  such  a  situation ;— -and  as  to  the  second  /me,  with  which 
the  British  light  brigade  combated  so  fiercely  and  obstinately, 
it  was  no  other  than  the  Ist,  or  Stansbury's  line,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  commanding  General's  official  report,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  combated  at  all.  And,  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled 
to  judge  of  this  point  for  himself,  we  offer  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  report— -observing  only,  that  no  one  was  more 
interested  than  Gen.  Winder  in  making  a  good  story  out  of  the 
facts,  if  they  had  permitted  him  so  to  do ;  and  that  no  one  could 
be  better  authority  for  what  he  does  report ;  as  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  it  occurred  either  under  his  eye  or  under  his  direc* 
tion. 

"  The  advanced  riflemen,"  says  the  GeneraU  •*  now  began  to  fire, 
and  continued  it  for  half  a  dozen  rounds^  when  I  observed  them 
VoU  III.  47 
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to  run  hack  to  tlie  skirts  of  the  orchard  on  the  left,  whefe  tfaej  be* 
came  visible  fthe  boughs  of  the  orchard  trees  concealtog  their  ori« 
ginal  position,  as  also  Ihat  of  the  artillery,  from  view.)  A  retreat 
of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  from  their  original  position  towards  the 
left,  brought  them  in  view  on  the  edge  of  the  orchard :  they  halted 
theie,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  returning  to  their  position,  bat 
in  a  few  minutes  entirely  broke,  and  retired  to  the  left  of  Stan»« 
bury*s  line.  I  immediately  ordered  the  5th  Baltimore  regiment, 
Lieut.  Col.  Sterrett,  (being  the  left  of  Stansbury*8  line)  to  advance 
and  Sustain  the  artillery.  They  promptly  commenced  this  move- 
ment ;  but  the  rockets^  which  had  for  the  6rst  three  or  four,  passed 
rery  high  above  the  heads  of  the  line,  now  received  a  more  horizontal 
direction,  and  passed  very  closely  over  the  heads  ofSchutz  and  Ragan*M 
regiments,  composing  the  centre  and  left  of  Stansbury*s  line  :  a  tint- 
vsrsal  flight  of  these  two  regiments  rtfos  the  consequence.  This,  leaving 
the  right  of  the  5th  wholly  unsupported,  I  ordered  it  to  halt,  rode 
awiftly  across  the  field,  towards  those  who  had  so  shamefuUyfled,  and 
exerted  my  voice  to  the  utmost  to  arrest  them.  They  halted,  begas 
to  collect,  and  seemed  to  be  returning  to  their  places.  An  ill-founded 
reliance,  that  their  of&cers  would  succeed  in  rallying  them,  when  I 
had  thus  succeeded  in  stopping  the  greatest  part  of  them,  induced  me 
immediately  to  return  to  the  5th,  (the  situation  of  which  was  likely 
to  become  very  critical,)  and  that  position  gave  me  the  best  command 
of  view.  To  my  astonishment  and  mortification,  however,  when  I 
bad  regained  my  position,  I  found  the  whole  of  these  regiments  (ex- 
cept a  few  of  Rasan's,  not  more  than  forty  rallied  by  himself,  and  aa 
many  perhaps  of  Schutz's,  rallied  I  learn  by  Captain  Showers  and 
a  Captain  ,  whose  name  1  do  not  recollect,)  vf  ere  flying  in  the 

utnwst  precipitation  and  disorder, 

**  The  advance  artillery  had  immediately  followed  the  riflemen  and 
retired  by  the  left  of  the  5th.  1  directed  them  to  take  post  on  a  ris* 
ing  ground,  which  I  pointed  out  in  the  rear.  The  5th,  and  the  ar* 
tillery  on  its  left,  still  remained,  and  I  hoped  that  their  fire,  (not* 
withstanding  the  obstruction  of  the  boughs  of  the  orchard,  which, 
being  below,  covered  the  enemy,)  would  have  been  enabled  to  scour 
this  approach,  and  prevent  his  advance.  The  enemy's  light  troops, 
by  single  men,  showed  themselves  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  left  of 
the  orchard,  and  received  the  fire  of  this  artillery  and  the  5th,  whicb 
made  them  draw  back.  The  cover  to  them  was,  however,  so  com- 
plete, that  they  were  enabled  to  advance  singly,  and  take  positions 
from  which  their flre  annoyed  the  6th  considerably^  without  either  that 
regiment  or  the  artillery  being  able  to  return  the  fire,  with  any  pro- 
bability of  effect.  In  this  situation,  I  had  actually  given  an  order  to 
the  5th,  and  the  artillery,  to  retire  up  to  the  hill,  towards  a  wood 
more  to  the  left,  and  a  little  in  the  rear,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
thorn  further  from  the  orchard,  and  out  (f  the  retuh  of  the  enenny^sflre^ 
while  he  was  sheltered  by  the  orchard.  An  aversion,  however,  lo 
retire  before  the  necessity  became  stronger,  and  the  hope  that  the 
•oemy  would  issue  in  a  body  from  the  left  of  the  orchard,  and  enable 
uf.  to  act  upoa  him  on  terms  of  equality,  ajid  a  fear  that  the  mote- 
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neat  of  retreat  might,  in  raw  troops,  prodoce  some  confusion,  and 
lose  us  this  chance,  induced  me  instantly  to  countermand  the  order, 
and  direct  the  artillery  to  fire  into  a  wooden  bam  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  orchard,  behind  which  1  supposed  the  enemy  might  be  sheltered 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  now  begariy  how* 
ever,  to  annoy  the  bth  still  more  ^  in  zvounding  several  of  them;  and  a 
strong  column  of  the  enemy  having  passed  up  the  road  as  high  as  the 
right  of  the  dth,  and  beginning  to  deploy  into  the  field  to  take  them 
in  flanks,  1  directed  the  artillery  to  retire  to  the  hill,  to  which  i  had 
directed  the  Baltimore  artillery  to  proceed  and  halt,  and  ordered  the 
6th  regiment  also  to  retire.  This  corps,  which  had  heretofore  acted 
«o  firmly,  evinced  the  usual  incapacity  of  raw  troops  to  make  orderly 
movements.in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  their  retreat,  in  a  very  few 
noments,  became  a  flight  of  absolute  and  total  disorder.'* 

m 

3d.  It  would  have  been  quite  anti-dramatic,  after  such  a  fray. 
Dot  to  have  had  ^  feast ;  and  our  author,  accordingly,  treats  u« 
with  the  description  of  one,  provided  by  the  President  for  the  Bri- 
tish army,  and  probably  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  its  pursuit* 
Of  this  culinary  manauvrej  we  never  heard  before,  and  now  se^ 
riously  doubt  whether  it  had  the  smallest  foundation  in  fact. 

4th.  Knowing  that  novelty  is  the  life  of  a  story,  our  author, 
after  the  description  of  the  feast,  gives  us  one  of  a  storm ;  which, 
according  to  him,  set  the  walls  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  a-fly- 
ing,  like  sheets  of  paper ;  gave  the  cannon  new  and  unexpected 

Eositions,  and  completely  dispersed  the  army.  We,  indeed, 
ave  often  heard,  that  Washington  was  a  windy  place,  particu- 
larly during  the  sittines  of  congress,  but  of  such  a  storm  as  this, 
we  never  before  beard— unless,  perhaps,  our  late  tornado  might 
match  it ;  of  which  it  is  gravely  said,  that  *^  by  one  blast,  a 
chimney  was  blown  down,  and,  by  another,  was  blown  up 
again'' — ^and,  no  doubt,  exactly  into  the  place  it  before  had. 

5th.  It  was  not,  however,  for  nothing  that  our  historian  thus 
raised  the  wind— «for,  otherwise,  according  to  him,  there  would 
have  been  a  most  tremendous  fight  between  Gen.  Ross  and 
some  American  commander,  who,  at  the  bead  of  12,000  men, 
had  reached  the  hills  which  overlook  the  city,  and  who  was 
busily  employed  in  preparing  to  renew  the  combat.  We  are 
florry  to  say,  that  all  this  machinery  (as  the  poets  call  it) 
storm,  army  and  commander — is  all  a  tiction.  Our  General 
and  army— -God  forgive  them !  practised  only  on  the  maxim  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  that  ^^  the  whole  science  of  tactics,  lay  in  the 
exercise  of  the  legs.""^  Instead  of  halting;  at  the  heights  of 
George-Town,  (as  they  had  proposed  to  do)  they  continued 
their  march  to  Montgomery  Court-house ;  and,  at  the  moment, 
that  Ross  was  stealing  away  to  the  Pattixent^  half  frightened  to 
death— ^tbey  were  intrepidly  marching  on  a  parallel  line,  twenty 

*  Tout  le  secret  de  la  Taotique  eit  dans  let  jambes. 
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miles  dis(ant,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  and  braving  him,  at  the 
Palapsco  /* 

We  now  return  to  our  author's  narrative  ;  and,  passing  over  the 
fortuitous  business  of  Baltimore,  hasten  to  the  description  of  the 
attack  and  defence  of  New-Orleans ;  where  were  displayed  the 
most  distinguished  courage  and  perseverance  on  both  sides,  and  on 
ours,  those  eminent  military  talents  which  often  supply  the  defects 
of  physical  force,  and  give  to  the  few,  a  certain  victory  over  the 
many. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1814,  the  vast  armament,  naval  and 
military,  sent  for  the  reduction  of  New-Orleans,  anchored  off  the 
Chandeliers,  a  chain  of  small  islands  lying  about  midway  ber 
tween  the  northeast  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  diat  of  Pearl 
river.  It  was  soon  discoverd,  by  the  General  and  Admiral,  that 
.their  object  (the  city)  could  only  be  gained  by  measures  of  promp-^ 
titude ;  that  to  ascend  the  Mississippi,  would  consume  much  time, 
9nd,  in  all  probability,  be  eventually  unsuccessful }  and  that  the 
shorter  routes  by  lakes  Borgne  and  rontchartrain,  were  also  the 
safer  and  more  practicable.  But,  as  the  passages  into  these  lakes 
were  guarded  by  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  it  first  became  necessary 
to  capture  or  destroy  them.  This  was  effected  on  the  13th  ;  and 
the  debarcation  of  the  army,  on  Pine  Island,  with  its  guns,  stores, 
&c.  began  on  the  16th,  and  was  completed  on  the  21st  On  the 
22d,  die  first  or  Light  Infantry  brigade  was  pushed  forward,  to 
seize  the  mouth  of  a  creek  on  the  west  end  of  Lake  Borgne,  called 
Bienvenue ;  which,  rising  near  the  Mississippi,  flowed  through 
a  ditch,  the  banks  of  which  furnished  paths  which  led  to  that 
river.  Having  accomplished  this  object  early  on  the  23d,  and 
surprised  a  small  guard  which  had  been  stationed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  they  began  their  march  for  Villere's  plantation,  dis- 
tant about  six  miles  (south)  from  New-Orleans.  This  they  reached 
at  II  o^clock,  A.  M.  But,  of  the  topography  of  the  country, — of 
the  information  on  which  they  acted — of  the  measures  taken  to 
accomplish  their  object,  and  of  those  employed  by  Jackson  to  in- 
terrupt and  defeat  them, — ^we  must  permit  our  historian  to  speak 
for  himself. 

*  The  ground  we  had  reached/  he  says,  *  was  a  narrow  plain,  of 
about  a  mile  in  width,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Jktississippi,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  marsh  from  which  we  had  just  emerged.  To- 
wards the  open  ground,  this  marsh  was  covered  with  dwarf  wood, 
having  the  semblance  of  a  forest,  rather  than  of  a  swamp  ;  but,  on 
trying  the  bottom,  it  was  found  that  both  characters  were  united,  and 
that  it  wiis  impossible  for  a  man  to  make  his  way  among  the  trees  ; 

.80  boggy  was  the  soil  upon  which  they  grew.  In  no  other  quarter, 
however,  was  there  a  single  hedge  row,  or  plantation  of  any  kind  ; 
ezepting  a  few  apple,  and  other  fruit  trees,  in  the  gardens  of  sucb 

*  See  Gen.  Winder's  narratire  to  the  iaveslig^tiog  coinmittee^page  170 
of  the  documents. 
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hoases  as  were  scattered  over  the  plain  :  the  whole  being  laid  out 
in  large  fields^  for  the  growth  of  sugar  cane ;  a  plant}  which  seems  as 
abundant  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  in  Jamaica. 

*  Looking  up  towards  the  town,  which  we  at  this  time  faced,  the 
marsh  is  upon  ^our  right,  and  the  river  upon  jour  left  Close  to 
the  latter  runs  the  main  road,  following  the  course  of  the  stream  all 
the  way  to  New-Orleans.  Between  the  road  and  the  water,  is  thrown 
up  a  lofly  and  strong  embankment,  resembling  the  dikes  in  Holland, 
and  meant  to  serve  a  similar  purpose  ;  by  means  of  which,  the  Mis> 
sissippi  is  prevented  from  overflowing  its  banks,  and  the  entire  flat 
is  preserved  from  inundation.'— -p.  282. 

*  Noon  had  just  passed,  when  the  word  was  given  to  halt ;  and 
therefore  every  opportunity  was  afforded  of  posting  the  pickets  with 
leisure  and  attention.  Nor  was  this  deemed  enough  to  secure  tran- 
quillity :  several  parties  were  sent  out,  in  all  directions,  to  recon* 
noitre  ;  who  returned,  with  an  account  that  no  enemy,  nor  any  trace 
of  an  enemy,  could  be  discerned.'  *  The  deserters  who  had  come  in, 
and  accompanied  us  as  guides,  assured  the  General,  that  he  had  only 
to  show  himself,  when  the  whole  district  would  submit.  Thej  re- 
peated, that  there  were  not  five  thousand  men  in  arms  throughout  the 
state  ;  that  of  these,  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  were  regular  sol- 
diers ;  and  that  the  whole  was  at  present  several  miles  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  town,  expecting  an  attack  on  that  quarter,  and  appre- 
hending no  danger  on  this.' 

*  It  was  now  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  had  as 
yet  remained  quiet.  The  troops,  having  finished  their  meal,  lay 
stretched  beside  their  fires,  or  refreshed  themselves  by  bathing  ;  (for 
to  day  the  heat  was  such  as  to  render  this  latter  employment  extremely 
agreeable  ;)  when  suddenly  a  bugle,  from  the  advanced  posts,  sounde/i 
the  alarm,  which  was  echoed  back  from  all  in  the  army.  Starting  up, 
we  stood  to  our  arms,  and  prepared  for  battle,  the  alarm  being  now 
succeeded  by  some  firing ;  but  we  were  scarcely  in  order,  when  word 
was  sent  from  the  front,  that  there  was  no  danger ;  only  a  few  horse 
having  made  their  appearance,  who  were  checked  and  put  to  flight  at 
the  first  discharge.  Upon  this  intelligence,  our  wonted  confidence 
returned,  and  we  again  betook  ourselves  to  our  former  occupations  ; 
remarking,  that  as  Oie  Americans  AucI  never  yet  dared  to  attacky  there 
was  no  great  probability  of  their  doing  so  on  the  present  occasion. 

*  In  this  manner  the  day  passed,  without  any  further  alarm  ;  and 
darkness  having  set  in,  the  fires  were  made  to  blaze  with  increased 
splendour;  our  evening  meal  was  eat,  and  we  prepared  to  sleep. 
But  about  half  past  seven  o'clock,  the  attention  of  several  individuals 
was  drawn  to  a  large  vessel,  which  seemed  to  be  stealing  up  the  river, 
till  she  came  opposite  to  our  camp  ;  when  her  anchor  was  dropped, 
and  her  sails  leisurely  furled.  At  first,  we  were  doubtful  whether  she 
might  not  be  one  of  our  own  cruisers,  which  had  passed  the  fort  un- 
observed, and  had  arrived,  to  render  her  assistance  in  pnr  future 
operations.  To  satisfy  this  doubt,  she  was  repeatedly  hailed,  but 
returned  no  answer  ;  when  an  alarm  spreading  through  the  bivouac, 
all  thought  of  sleep  was  laid  aside.  Several  musket  shots  were  now 
fired  at  ber»  with  the  design  of  exacting  a  reply,  of  which  no  notice 
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fns  taken  ;  till  at  length,  having  fastened  all  her  sails,  and  swung  her 
broadside  towards  us,  we  could  distinctly  hear  some  one  cry  out,  in  a 
commanding  voice,  ^*Gi^^  them  this,  for  the  honour  of  America."— 
The  words  were  instantly  followed  by  the  flashes  of  her  guns,  and  a 
deadly  shower  of  scrape  swept  down  numbers  in  the  camp. 

*  Against  this  dreadful  fire  we  had  nothing  whatever  to  oppose. 
The  artillery  which  we  had  landed,  was  too  light  to  bring  into  com- 
petition with  an  adversary  so  powerful ;  and,  as  she  had  anchored 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  opposite  bank,  no  musketry  could  reach 
her  with  any  precision  or  effect.  A  few  rockets  were  discharged, 
which  made  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  air  :  but  the  rocket  is  an 
uncertain  weapon  ;  and  these  deviated  too  far  from  their  object,  to 
produce  even  terror  among  those  against  whom  they  were  directed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  nothing  could  be  done  offensively,  our 
sole  object  was  to  shelter  the  men  as  much  as  possible  from  this  iron 
kail.  With  this  view,  they  were  commanded  to  leave  the  fires,  and 
to  hasten  under  the  dike.  Thither  all  accordingly  repaired,  without 
much  regard  to  order  and  regularity  ;  and,  laying  ourselves  along, 
wherever  we  could  find  room,  we  listened,  in  painful  silence,  to  the 
pattering  of  grape-shot  among  our  huts,  and  to  the  shrieks  and  groans 
of  those  who  lay  wounded  beside  them. 

^  The  night  was  now  as  dark  as  pitch  ;  the  moon  being  but  young, 
and  totally  obscured  with  clouds.  Our  fires,  deserted  by  us,  and 
beat  about  by  the  enemy's  shot,  began  to  burn  red  and  dull ;  and, 
except  when  the  flashes  of  those  guns  which  played  upon  us,  cast  a 
momentary  glare,  not  an  object  could  be  distinguished  at  the  distance 
of  a  yard.  In  this  state  we  lay  for  nearly  an  hour,  unable  to  move 
from  our  ground,  or  offer  any  opposition  to  those  who  kept  us  there  ; 
lyhen  a  straggling  fire  of  musketry  called  our  attention  towards  the 
pickets,  and  warned  us  to  prepare  for  a  closer  and  more  desperate 
strife.  As  yet,  however,  it  was  uncertain  from  what  cause  this  drop- 
ping fire  arose.  It  might  proceed  from  the  sentinels,  who,  alarmed 
by  the  cannonade  from  the  river,  mistook  every  tree  for  an  American  : 
and  till  this  should  be  more  fully  ascertained,  it  would  be  improper  to 
expose  the  troops,  by  moving  any  of  them  from  the  shelter  which  the 
bank  afforded.  But  these  doubts  were  not  permitted  to  continue  long 
in  existence.  The  dropping  fire,  having  paused  for  a  few  moments, 
was  succeeded  by  a  fearful  yell  ;  and  the  heavens  were  illuminated 
on  all  sides,  by  a  semi-circular  blaze  of  musketry*  It  was  now  clear 
that  we  were  surrounded,  and  that  by  a  very  superior  force  ;  and 
therefore  no  alternative  remaining,  but  either  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, or  to  beat  back  the  assailants. 

*  The  first  of  these  plans  was  never,  for  an  instant,  thought  of;  and  the 
second  was  immediately  put  into  force.  Rushing  from  under  the  bank» 
the  85th  and  96th  flew  to  support  the  pickets  ;  while  the  4th,  stealing 
to  the  rear  of  the  encampment,  formed  close  column,  and  remained  as  a 
reserve.  But,  to  describe  this  action,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question ; 
for  it  was  such  a  battle  as  the  annals  of  modern  warfare  can  hardly 
match.  All  order,  all  discipline,  were  lost.  Each  officer,  as  he  was 
able  to  collect  twenty  or  thirty  men  round  him,  advanced  into  the 
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middle. of  Ibe  eoentj ;  when  it  was  fougfati  haod  to  hand,  ba^MMt  l» 
bayonet,  and  swoid  to  sword,  with  tbe  tumult  and  ferocity  of  one  pf 
Homer's  combats  * — p.  286 — 291. 

It  was  not  at  all  extraordinary,  that  after  such  a  hearty  recep- 
tion from  Jackson,  the  confidence  of  the  British  in  their  spies  and* 
guides  should  begin  to  abate,  and  that  with  it  their  prospect  of 
success  sliould  abate  also.  They  now  found,  tliat  instead  of  an 
amusing  chase  after  booty  and  beauty,  as  they  had  expected,. 
*"  their  undertaking  presented  difficulties,  not  to  be  surmounted, 
^  without  much  patience  and  determination.'  Nor  was  this  impres- 
sion effaced  by  tlie  arrival  of  a  new  commander  in  chief,  and  two, 
strong  additional  regiments ;  nor  even  by  that  of  Christmas  day,, 
with  all  its  ordinary  and  annual  mirth  and  Jollity.  '  Never,'  say» 
our  author,  '  wa$  I  present  at  so  melancholy  a  Christmas  dinner !' 
Pak^iham  may  have  partaken  of  the  general  gloom,  aad^  U> 
shake  it  off,  wisely  determined  to  act.  He  aecordingly  began,  hy 
dislodging  the  ship  and  burning  the  schooner  which  had  so  long 
annoyed  him ;  and,  having  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  for  his  left 
flank,  determined  to  march  against  New-Orleans  on  the  27th. 

*  The  whole  of  the  26th,'  says  our  author,  '  was  therefore  apent  in 
bringing  up  stores,  ammunition,  and  a  few  heavy  guns  from  the  ships ; 
which,  being  placed  in  battery  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  secured 
us  against  the  return  of  our  floating  adversary.  All  this  was  done, 
quietly  enough,  nor  was  there  any  cause  of  alarm  till  after  sunset ;. 
but  from  that  time  till  towards  dawn,  we  were  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  anxiety  and  agitation.  Sending  down  small  bodies  of  riflemen,  the 
American  General  harassed  our  pickets,  killed  and  wounded  a  few  o( 
the  sentinels,  and  prevented  the  main  body  from  obtaining  any  sound, 
or  refreshing  sleep.  Scarcely  had  the  troops  lain  down,  when  they 
were  roused  by  a  sharp  firing  at  the  outposts,  which  lasted  only  till 
they  were  in  order,  and  then  ceased ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  dis- 
persed, and  bad  once  more  addressed  themselves  to  repose,  the  same 
cause  of  alarm  returned,  and  they  were  again  called  to  their  ranks. 
Thus  was  the  entire  night  spent  in  watching,  or  at  best  in  broken 
and  undisturbed  slumbersi  than  which  nothing  is  more  trying,  both 
to  the  health  and  spirits  of  an  army. 

*  With  the  pickets,  again,  it  fared  even  worse.  For  the  outposts 
of  an  army  to  sleep,  is  at  all  times  considered  as  a  thing  impossible  ^ 
but  kn  modem  and  civilized  warfare,  they  are  nevertheless  looked 
upon,  in  some  degree,  as  sacred. . . .  But  the  Americans  entertained 
no  such  chivalric  notions.  An  enemy  was  to  them  an  enemy,  whether 
alone,  or  in  the  midst  of  five  thousand  companions  ;  and  they,  there- 
fore, counted  the  death  of  every  individual,  as  so  much  taken  from 
the  strength  of  the  whole.  In  point  of  fact,  they  no  doubt  reasoned 
correctly  ;  but  to  us,  at  leaat,  it  appeared  an  ungenerous  return  to 
barbarity.  Whenever  they  could  approach  nnperceived,  within, 
proper  distance  of  our  waldb  firet,  aU  or  eight  riflemen  would  fire 
amongst  the  party  that  sat  round  them,  while  one  or  two,  atealing 
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as  close  to  each  sentinel,  as  a  r^;ard  for  their  own  safety  would  per- 
mit, acted  the  part  of  assassins,  rather  than  of  soldiers,  and  attempted 
to  murder  them  in  cold  blood.  For  the  officers,  likewise,  when  go- 
ing their  rounds,  they  constantly  lay  in  wait ;  and  thus,  by  a  conti- 
nued dropping  fire,  they  not  only  wounded  some  of  those  i^tnst 
whom  their  aim  was  directed,  but  occasioned  considerable  anxieiff  and 
vneasiness  throughout  the  whole  line. 

*  Having  continued  this  detestable  system  of  warfare  till  towards 
morning,  they  retired,  and  left  us  at  rest.  But,  as  soon  as  day  be- 
gan to  break,  our  pickets  were  called  in,  and  the  troops  formed  in 
order  of  attack.  The  right  column,  under  General  Gibbs,  took  post 
near  the  skirts  of  the  morass,  throwing  out  skirmishers  half  way 
across  the  plain  ;  while  the  left  column  drew  up  upon  the  road,  co- 
vered by  the  ride  corps,  which,  in  extended  order,  met  the  skir- 
mishers from  the  other.  With  this  last  division  went  the  artillery^ 
already  well  supplied  with  horses  ;  and,  at  the  signal  given,  the 
whole  moved  forward. 

*  It  was  a  clear  frosty  morning,  the  mists  had  dispersed,  and  the 
sun  shone  brightly  upon  our  arms,  when  we  began  our  march.     The 
enemy's  corps  of  observation  fell  back  as  we  advanced,  without  of- 
fering in  any  way  to  impede  our  progress  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
guess,  ignorant  as  we  were  of  the  position  of  his  main  body,  at  what 
moment  opposition  might  be  expected.'  *V¥e  therefore  advanced  about 
four  or  five  miles  without  the  smallest  check  or  hindrance ;  when,' 
at  length,  we  found  ourselves  in  view  of  the  enemy's  army,  posted 
in  a  very  advantageous  manner.     About  forty  yards  in  their  firont 
was  a  canal,  which  extended  from  the  morass  to  within  a  short  dis* 
tance  of  the  high  road.    Along  their  line,  were  thrown,  up  breast- 
works, not  indeed  completed,  but  even  now  formidable.     Upon  the 
road,  and  at  several  other  points  were  erected  powerful  batteries  ; 
while  the  ship,  with  a  large  flotilla  of  gun  boats,  flanked  the  whole 
position  from  the  river. . . .  Scarcely  had  the  head  of  the  column  passed 
the  houses,  when  a  deadly  fire  was  opened  from  both  the  battery  and 
the  shipping.     That  the  Americans  are  excellent  shots,  as  well  with 
artillery  as  with  rifles,  we  have  had  frequent  cause  to  acknowledge  ; 
hut,  perhaps,  on  no  occasion  did  they  assert  their  claim  to  the  tiUe 
of  good  artillerymen  more  efiectuallv  than  on  the  present.    Scarce 
a  bullet  passed  over,  or  fell  short  of  its  mark  ;  but  all  striking  full 
into  the  midst  of  our  ranks,  occasioned  terrible  havoc.    The  shrieks 
of  the  wounded,  therefore,  the  crash  of  firelocks,  and  the  fall  of  such 
as  were  killed,  caused  at  first  some  littie  confusion ;  and  what  added 
to  the  panic f  was,  that  firom  the  houses  beside  which  we  stood,  bright 
flames  suddenly  burst  out.    The  Americans,  expecting  this  attack, 
had  filled  them  with  combustibles  for  the  purpose ;  and  directing 
one  or  two  guns  against  them,  loaded  with  red  hot  shot,  in  an  instant 
set  them  on  fire.    The  scene  was  altogether  very  sublime.     A  tre- 
mendous cannonade  mowed  down  our  ranks,  and  deafened  ns  with 
its  roar ;  while  two  large  chateanz,  and  their  out-buildings,  almost 
scorched  us  with  the  flames,  and  blinded  us  with  the  smoke  which 
they  emitted. 
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*  The  iofiauitry,  howeyer,  was  not  long  suffered  to  remain  ihnv 
exposed;  but,  being  ordered  to  quit  the  path,  and  to  form  line  in 
the  fields,  the  artillery  was  brought  up,  and  opposed  (o  that  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  contest  was  in  every  respect  unequal,  since  their 
artillery  far  exceeded  ours,  both  in  numerical  strength  and  weight  of 
metal.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  half  an  hour,  two  of  our  field 
pieces  and  one  field  mortar,  were  dismounted  ;  many  of  the  gunners 

.  were  killed ;  and  the  rest,  aAer  an  inefiectual  alleinpt  to  silence  the 
fire  of  the  shipping,  were  obliged  to  retire. 

*  1b  the  mean  time,  the  infantry  having  formed  line,  advanced  an* 
tder  a  heavy  discharge  of  round  and  grape  shot,  till  they  were  checked 
by  the  appearance  of  the  canal.  Of  its  depth,  they  were  of  course 
ignorant ;  and  to  attempt  its  passage  without  having  ascertained  whe- 
ther it  could  be  forded,  might  have  been  productive  of  fatal  conse- 
quences. A  halt  was  therefore  ordered,  and  the  men  were  com- 
manded to  shelter  themselves  as  well  hs  they  could  from  t{>e  enemy's 
£re«  For  this  purpose,  they  were  burried  into  a  wet  ditch,  oi'  suffi- 
cient depth  to  cover  the  knees,  where,  leaning  forward,  they  con- 
cealed themselves  behind  some  high  rushes  which  grew  upon  its 
brink,  and  thas  escaped  many  bullets  which  fell  around  them  in  all 
directions. 

'  Thus  fared  it  with  the  left  of  the  army,  while  the  right,  though 
less  exposed  to  the  cannonade,  was  not  more  succei^sf:]!  in  its  object. 
The  same  impediment  which  checked  one  column,  forced  the  other 
likewise  to  pause  ;  and,  after  having  driven  in  an  adVHnced  body  of 
the  enemy,  and  endeavoured,  without  effect,  to  penetrate  through 
the  marsh,  it  also  was  commanded  to  halt.  In  a  word,  all  thought 
of  tUtacking  was  for  this  day  abandoned  ;  and  it  now  only  remained 
to  withdraw  the  troops  from  their  present  perilous  condition,  with 
as  little  loss  as  possible. 

*  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  remove  the  dismounted  guns. 
Upon  this  enterprise,  a  party  of  seamen  was  employed,  who,  running 
forward  to  the  spot  where  they  lay,  lifted  them  iu  spite  of  the  enemy's 
Bre^  and  bore  them  ofTin  triumph  As  soon  as  this  was  effected,  regi- 
ment aAer  regiment  «<o/e  away  ;  not  in  a  body,  but  one  by  one,  under 
the  same  discharge  which  saluted  their  approach  But  a  retreat,  thus 
conducted,  necessarily  occupied  much  time.  Noon  had  therefore 
long  past,  before  the  last  corps  wa^  brought  off;  and,  when  we  again 
began  to  muster,  twilight  was  approaching.  We  did  not,  however^ 
retire  to  our  former  position  ;  but  having  fallen  back  only  about  two 
miles  from  the  canal,  where  it  was  supposed  that  we  should  be  be* 
yond  reath  of  annoyance  from  the  American  artillery,  we  there  es- 
tablished ourselves  tor  the  night ;  having  suffered  less  during  the  day 
than,  from  our  exposed  situation,  and  the  eneniy^s  heavy  fire,  might 
have  been  expected.'— p.  309-316. 

Failing  in  this  attennpt,  and  discovering  that  the  dry  ditch, 
in  which  Jackson  had  posted  himself,  wai*  too  formidable  for 
field  artillery  and  bayonets,  Sir  Edward  thought  it  necesbar}  to 
treat  this  American  work,  with  the  respect  due  to  a  r<^gular 
fortification*    He  accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  Slst,  estab^ 
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Ihhed  sice  batteries,  (mounting  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  ca&noki,) 
Which,  i>n  the  morning  of  the  1  st  of  January,  1815,  opened  a 
terrific  fire  upon  the  American  parade,  and  somewhat  discon* 
certed  it ;  hut  their  batteries  opening  in  turn,  a  cannonade  was 
kept  up  during  the  whole  day  :  when  Sir  Edward,  finding  him- 
self overmatched  in  the  use  of  this  arm,  as  in  that  of  mnskets 
and  rifles,  gave  up  the  attack,  and  retired  '^  leaving  his  heavy 
guns  to  their  fate.^' 

*  Of  the  fatigue/  says  the  historian, '  undergone  during  these  ope- 
rations by  the  whole  armj,  from  the  General  down  to  the  meanest 
sentinel,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception.  For 
two  whole  nights  and  days,  not  a  man  bad  closed  an  eye  except  such 
as  were  cool  enough  to  sleep  amidst  showers  of  cnnnoo  ball ;  and, 
daring  the  day,  scarcely  a  moment  had  been  allov/ed,  in  which  we 
were  able  so  much  as  to  break  our  fast.  We  retired,  therefore,  not 
only  baffled  and  disappointed,  but  in  some  degree  disheartened  and 
discontented.  All  our  plans  had  as  yet  proved  abortive  ;  even  this, 
upon  which  so  much  reliance  had  been  placed,  was  found  to  be  of  no 
avail ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  something  like  murmuring  be- 
gan to  be  heard  through  the  camp.' 

Sir  Edward's  next,  and  last  expedient,  was  to  divide  liis 
force ;  to  throw  fourteen  hundred  men  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river;  to  seize,  an  American  battery  recently  established  there, 
and  thence  to  assail  the  right  flank  of  Jackson's  position — while 
with  the  main  body,  he  attacked  it  in  front.  To  execute  the 
former  part  of  this  plan,  however,  boats  were  necessary ;  and 
these  could  not  be  had  but  from  lake  Borgne,  nor  transported 
but  by  means  of  the  ditch  or  canal  already  spoken  of,  and  which 
required,  for  this  purpose,  to  be  considerably  enlai^ed.  The 
labours  of  the  army  were  accordingly  directed  to  this  object, 
from  the  Ist  to  the  8th,  when  about  day-break  of  the  latter, 
(every  thing  being  supposed  to  be  ready  for  the  coup  de  grace,) 
the  signal  for  battle  was  given,  and  the  army  moved  on  to  the 
attack. 

*  But»'  says  the  author,  *  in  storming  an  entrenched  position,  some* 
thing  more  than  bare  courage  is  required.  Scaling  ladders  and  f«fl^ 
cines  had,  therefore,  been  prepared,  with  which,  to  fill  up  the  ditch 
and  mount  the  wall ;  and,  since  to  carry  these  was  a  Service  of  dan- 
ger»  requiring  a  corps  well- worthy  of  dependence,  the  44th  was  for 
that  purpose  selected,  as  a  regiment  of  sufficient  numerical  strength, 
and  already  accustomed  to  American  warfare ;  but  this  regiment 
either  misunderstood  or  neglected  its  orders  ;  end  now  headed  the 
column  of  attack,  without  any  means  being  provided  for  crossing  the 
enemy's  ditch,  or  scaling  his  rampart. 

*  The  indignation  of  poor  Pakenham,  on  this  occasion,  may  be 
imagined ,  but  cannot  be  described.  Galloping  towards  Col.  MulleB9> 
who  led  the  44th,  he  commanded  him  instantly  to  return  with  hit 
regiment  for  the  ladders  ;  but  the  opportunity  of  planting  them  was 
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lotft,  and  thoQgh  they  were  brought  up,  it  was  only  to  be  scattered 
over  the  field  by  the  frighteiied  bearers.  For  oar  troops  were  by 
this  time  risible  to  the  enemy.  A  dreadful  fire  wa3  accordingly 
opened  upon  them,  and  they  were  mowed  down  by  hundreds,  while 
they  stood  waiting  for  orders. 

*  Seeing  that  all  his  well-laid  plans  ->.ere  frustrated,  Pakenham 
gave  the  word  to  advance,  and  the  other  regiments,  leaving  the  44tb 
with  the  ladders  and  fascines  behind  them,  rushed  on  to  the  assault. 
On  the  left,  a  detachment  of  the  95th,  21st,  and  4th,  stormed  a  three 
^n  battery,  and  took  it.     Here  they  remained  for  some  time,  in  the 
expectation  of  support ;  but  none  arriving,  and  a  strong  column  of 
the  enen^y  forming  for  its  recovery,  they  determined  to  anticipate 
the  attack,  and  pushed  on.     The  battery  which  they  had  taken  was 
in  advance  of  the  body  of  the  works,  being  cut  off  from  it  by  aditehy 
across  which  only  a  single  plank  was  thrown.    Along  this  plank  did 
these  brave  men  attempt  to  pass ;  but,  being  opposed  by  overpower- 
ing numbers,  they  were  repulsed;    and  the  Americans,  in  turn, 
forcing  their  way  into  the  battery,  at  length  succeeded  in  recapturing^ 
it  with  immense  slaughter.     On  the  right,  again,  the  Slst  and  4th 
being  almost  cut  to  pieces,  and  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  the 
enemy's  fire,  ihe  93d  pushed  on  and  took  the  lead.     Hastening  for- 
ward, our  troops  soon  reached  the  ditch  ;  but  to  scale  the  parapet 
without  ladders,  was  impossible.    Some  few,  indeed,  by  mounting 
one  upon  another's  shoulders,  succeeded  in  entering  the  works,  but 
these  were  instantly  overpowered,  most  of  them  killed,  and  the  rest 
taken ;  while  as  many  as  stood  without,  were  exposed  to  a  sweeping 
fire,  which  cut  them  down  by  whole  companies.     It  was  in  vain  that 
the  most  obstinate  courage  was  displayed.     They  fell  by  the  hands 
of  men  whom  they  absolutely  did  not  see  ;  for  the  Americans,  with- 
out so  much  as  lifting  their  faces  above  the  rampart,  swung  their 
firelocks  by  one  arm  over  the  wall,  and  discharged  them  directly 
upon  their  heads.     The  whole  of  the  guns,  likewise,  from  the  op« 
posite  bank,  kept  up  a  well  directed  and  deadly  cannonade  upon 
their  flank  ;  and  thus  v^ere  they  destroyed,  without  an  opportunity 
being  given  of  displaying  their  valour,  or  obtaining  so  much  as  re- 
venge. 

*  Poor  Pakenham  saw  how  things  were  going,  and  did  all  that  a 
General  could  do,  to  rally  his  broken  troops.  Riding  towards  the 
44th,  which  had  returned  to  the  ground,  but  in  great  disorder,  he 
eaUed  out  for  Col.  Mullens  to  advance  ;  but  that  officer  bad  disap- 
peared, and  was  not  to  be  found.  He,  therefore,  prepared  to  lead 
them  en  himself,  and  had  put  himself  at  their  head  for  that  purpose, 
when  he  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  knee  from  a  musket  ball, 
which  killed  his  horse.  Mounting  another,  he  again  headed  the  44th, 
when  a  second  ball  took  effect  more  fatally,  and  he  dropped  lifeless 
into  the  armis  of  his  aid-de-camp. 

*  Nor  were  Generals  Gtbbs  and  Keane  inactive.  Hiding  through 
the  ranks,  they  strove  by  all  means  to  encourage  the  assailants  and 
recal  the  fugitives  ;  till  at  length  both  were  wounded,  and  borne  off 
tke  field.    All  was  now  confusion  and  dismay.    Without  leaders. 
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Ignorant  of  what  was  to  be  done,  the  troops  first  halted,  and  then  be* 
gan  to  retire  ;  till  finally  the  retreat  was  changed  into  a  flighty  and 
they  quitter'  the  ground  in  the  utmost  disorder.* 

While  things  were  going  on  thus  badly  with  the  main  body,  the 
detachment  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  though  reduced  by  acci- 
dent from  1400  to  little  more  than  400  men,  succeeded  in  storming 
a  redoubt,  in  driving  from  their  entrenchment  nearly  1500  militia, 
and  in  capturing  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.  But,  at  diis  moment 
arrived  the  messenger,  with  the  melancholy  news  of  the  defeat  of 
the  army  and  the  fall  of  the  commander  in  chief  and  with  an  order 
recalling  the  detachment  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river. 

General  Lambert,  upon  whom  the  command  now  devolved,  (for 
Gibbs  and  Keane  were  both  severely  wounded,)  prudently  deter-> 
mined  not  to  risk  another  attack ;  and,  if  possible,  to  escape  a 
Burgoynade,  by  retiring  to  his  shipping.  But,  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  time  was  necessary,  for  preparing  a  road,  and  for  getting 
off  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  baggage  and  stores.  Nor  wa& 
it  till  the  17th,  that,  with  all  the  efforts  they  could  make,  they  were 
ready  to  begin  the  movement. 

*  During  these  nine  dajs,^  says  our  author,  *  we  remained  in  posi-* 
tion,  without  making  any  attempts  to  molest  the  enemy.  The  Ame- 
ricans, however,  were  not  so  inactive.  In  the  course  of  two  days, 
ttx  guns  were  again  mounted  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  from 
which  a  continual  fire  was  kept  up  on  our  camp.  The  same  mode 
of  proceeding  was  adopted  in  front ;  and  thus,  night  and  day,  were 
we  harassed  by  danger,  against  which  there  was  no  fortifying  our* 
selves.  Of  the  extreme  unpleasantness  of  our  situation,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  convey  any  adequate  conception.  We  never  closed  our 
eyes  in  peace  ;  for,  we  were  sure  to  be  awakened,  before  many  mi- 
nutes elapsed,  by  the  splash  of  a  round  shot  or  shell  in  the  mud  be- 
side us.  i  ents  we  had  none,  but  lay,  some  in  the  open  air,  and 
some  in  huts  made  of  boards,  or  any  materials  that  could  be  procured. 
From  the  first  moment  of  our  landing,  not  a  man  had  undressed,  ex- 
cepting to  bathe ;  and  many  had  worn  the  same  shirt  for  weeks  to- 
gether. Besides  all  this,  heavy  rains  now  set  it,  accompanied  with 
violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  which,  lasting  during  the 
entire  day,  usually  ceased  towards  dark,  and  gave  place  to  keen  frosts. 
Thus  were  we  alternately  wet  and  frozen  ;  wet  all  day,  and  frozen 
at  night.  With  the  outposts,  again,  there  was  constant  skirmishing. 
With  what  view  the  Americans  wished  to  drive  them  in,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  every  day  were  they  attacked,  and  compelled  to  maintain  their 
ground  by  dint  of  hard  fighting.  In  one  word,  none  but  those  who 
happened  to  belong  to  this  army,  can  form  a  notion  of  the  hardships 
which  it  endured,  and  the  fatigue  which  it  underwent.' 

The  enemy  effected  his  retreat  about  the  20th. 
We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject,  long  as  the  article  already  is, 
without  invoking  the  reader's  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the  dif- 
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ference  of  means,  that,  on  this  occasion,  existed  between  the  as- 
sailant and  the  assailed ;  and  to  the  measures  by  which  the  latter 
was  enabled  to  triumph  over  an  enemy  accustomed  to  war,  skilful 
in  its  practices,  and  more  than  double  his  numerical  force.  On 
the  10th  of  December,  the  day  on  which  the  enemy  first  showed 
himself  on  the  coast,  the  measures  taken  at  Washinfrton  for  the 
defence  of  New-Orleans,  had  literally  produced  nothing ;  for,' 
though  Jackson  and  thirteen  hundred  combatants  were  on  the 
spot,  they  were  there,  not  in  consequence  of  orders  pven  under  the 
present  alarm,  but  as  the  permanent  and  ordinary  defence  of  the* 
district*  On  the  13th,  the  whole  naval  force  assigned  by  the  go- 
vernment for  the  protection  of  the  city  on  the  side  of  Lakes  Borgne 
and  Pontchartrain,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  completely  swept  away  ; 
a  circumstance  which,  by  its  necessary  operation,  produced  new 
or  increased  detachments  from  the  feeble  force  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
On  the  23d,  the  head  of  the  British  line  reached  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  took  a  position  within  six  miles  of  New- 
Orleans.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  after  k  forced  march, 
(of  150  miles  in  forty  eight  hours,)  General  Coffee,  with  about 
500  mounted  gun-men,  arrived  in  the  American  camp  ;  and  soon 
afterwards,  by  another  route,  and  by  exertions  equally  great,  Gen. 
Carrol,  with  a  part  of  the  Tennessee  infantry,  arrived  sJso.  These^ 
reinforcements  (the  effects  of  the  General's  own  calls  upon  (Jover- 
nor  Blount,  issued  about  the  last  of  August,  and  on  information 
derived  directly  from  Pensacola,)  enabled  him  to  make  his  night 
attack  of  the  23d  ;  in  which,  his  force  did  not  exceed  1800  com- 
batants. On  the  27th,  he  sustained  th^  attack  of  the  collected 
strength  of  the  British  army  ;  and  to  resist  this,  his  actual  force 
was  but  3500  men.  Again,  on  the  8th  of  January,  when  the  last 
and  decisive  battle  was  fought,  and  the  city  saved,  and  when  the 
American  army  had  reach  d  its  maximum,  Mr.  Jackson  did  not 
count  more  than  4049  effectives  !* 

LfCt  us  now  see  how  the  account  of  force  stands  on  the  other 
side*  According  to  the  acknowledgment  of  our  author,  General 
Pakenham  had  in  the  field,  on  the  8th  of  January,  an  army  of 
8000  men  :  but  Major  Latour,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  come 
at  the  truth  on  this  point,  estimates  their  number  on  that  day  at 
14,700.  His  detail  is  as  follows  :  Thirteen  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  serving  as  such,  9700 ;  artillerists, 
drivers,  sappers  and  miners,  rocket-men,  and  engineers,  1500 ; 
marines,  1500  ;  and  seamen,  2000.  These  conflicting  statements, 
however,  may,  in  some  degTee,  be  conciliated,  by  taking  for  grant- 
ed, (what  in  itself  is  highly  probable,^  that  the  number  given  by 
the  British  author,  was  confined  to  infantry  and  effectives  ;  (for  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  he  does  not  speak ;)  which  would  make  the 

*  Latour. 
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difierence  between  the  two  statements^  170O— a  number  by  no 
means  unreasonable,  as  we  think,  for  sick,  wounded  and  conva- 
lescent, if  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  service  be  considered. 
But,  on  this  supposition,  a  propordonate  deduction  must  be  made, 
in  Mr.  Latour's  statement,  ftom  the  corps  of  marines,  seamen, 
artillerists,  &£•  be.  who,  as  well  as  the  infantry,  had  their  wounda 
and  diseases :  and  all  such  as  may  be  acquainted  with  the  com« 
posidon  of  modern  armies,  will  probably  think,  (as  we  do,)  that 
1500  artillerists,  sappers,  miners,  and  engineers,  is  a  number,  out 
of  all  proportion,  too  great  for  an  army  of  13,000  men.  Our  esti* 
mate,  therefore,  founded  on  these  views,  will  leave  to  the  British 
a  grand  total  (including  all  arms  present  and  fit  for  dnt^,)  of 
11,500  men,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815;  or  nearly  thrtce  the 
number  of  Gen.  Jackaon. 

Another  and  important  view  of  this  sulgect,  is  the  promptitude 
with  which  Gen.  Jackson  adopted,  and  the  science  with  which  he 
pursued,  the  only  system  of  defence,  by  which  New-Orleans  could 
have  been  saved  against  such  terrific  odds.  Instead  of  waiting  to 
count  the  files  or  battalions  of  his  enemy,  and  either  fighting  or 
running  away,  according  to  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  result 
of  the  inquiry — ^he  at  once  determined  to  put  the  temper  and  dis^ 
cipline  and  strength  of  his  enemy  to  the  test,  by  a  night  attack. 
The  result  was  such,  as  to  excite  and  establish  the  confidence  of 
his  own  troops,  and  to  fill  those  of  bis  adversary  with  doubts  and 
jealousies  and  fears,  which  every  future  step  of  his  conduct  tended 
to  quicken  and  multiply.  Finding  that  the  corps  with  which  he 
had  been  engaged  in  the  .night  of  the  23d,  was  but  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  British  army ;  and  that,  firom  the  loss  of  the  flotilla, 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  prevent 
the  junction,  or  even  to  annoy  the  march  of  the  main  body*— be 
wisely  took  the  determination  of  entrenching  his  first  line,  and  putr 
ting  himself  on  the  c^eTutoe;*— not,  however,  that  droning  and  dri- 
velling species  of  it,  which  employs  only  the  pick-axe  and  the  spade; 
and  which,  while  it  strengthens  itself,  does  nothing  to  weakea  or 
disturb  its  enemy, — but  that  other  and  nobler  and  only  legitimate 
species,  which  is  at  once  vigilant  and  daring  and  adroit ;  which 
keeps  an  enemy  constantiy  occupied,  and  always  in  alarm ;  which 
punishes  every  fault  or  folly  he  commits ;  which  permits  turn  nei- 
ther to  eat  nor  drink  nor  sleep  in  quiet ;  which  renders  the  dis- 
charge of  all  his  duties  both  perilous  and  psdnful ;  which  disgusts 
him  with  himself  and  witii  tiie  service ;  and  lastly,  which  fills  his 
heart  with  fears,  and  his  mouth  with  murmurs. 

Such  was  the  situation  to  which  Jackson  had  reduced  the  Bri- 
tish army,  before  he  beat  it,  on  the  8th  of  January.  And  the 
lessons  inculcated  by  the  fact,  are  highly  imp^yrtant  to  both  the 
soldier  and  the  statesman  :  to  the  first,  it  holds  out  an  invitation, 
^'  to  go  and  do  likewise ;"  and  to  the  latter,  an  admonition,  that  a 
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GenenJ,  ivaUy  gilted  irith  military  talents,  may,  with  very  defi- 
cient means,  effect  great  objects ;  but,  that  the  most  abundaitt 
means,  under  the  cBrection  of  a  pretender,  will  generally  fail.* 

***Ut  hciley*^  says  Livy,  '<  appararet  duoibus  vaKdiorem  quam  exeicitm 
rem  Romanuni  esse.''  Such  was  the  experience  of  the  Romaiks— Such  is 
our  Off  o. 


Art.  VI. — Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  by  Lucr 
AiKiN.  In2vols.8vo.  pp.  873.  Wells  &  Lilly,  Boston*  1821, 

It  was  said  a  long  time  ago,  that  of  the  making  of  many  books, 
there  was  no  end.  How  would  the  moralist  have  sighed  at  this 
day,  when  Magazines — ^Retrospective,  Eclectic,  and  Analectic, 
Edinburgh,  London,  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Reviews,  Gazettes 
for  every  week  and  each  day  in  the  week,  meet  our  eyes  in  every 
direction :  add  to  these  the  innumerable  histories,  biographies, 
essays  moral  and  immoral,  novels,  epics,  tragedies,  mdlo-drames, 
odes,  e^egies,  and  miscellaneous  collections,  which  crowd  our  cir- 
culating ubraries ;  while  readers  and  critics  rave,  recite,  and  mad- 
den  round  the  land.  This  wonderful  fertility  of  authors  bears 
particularly  bard  upon  certain  worthies,  ycleped  Reviewers,  who 
set  themselves  up  as  distinguishers  between  good  and  evil,  and 
directors  of  die  public  taste.  Although  it  would  be,  perhaps,  ex- 
acting too  much,  to  require  them  to  read  all  the  works  they  criti- 
cise ;  yet  they  must,  of  necessity,  at  least  dip  into  them.  The 
reader  may  imagine,  then,  with  what  a  desperate  courage  one  of 
these  servants  of  the  public  surveys  a  catalogue  of  new  books,  and 
sees  ^  hosts  on  hosts  m  coundess  numbers  pour."  We  had  scarcely 
recovered  fi*om  the  dissipations  of  Kenilworth,  when  the  Buccaneer 
was  announced.  We,  however,  comforted  ourselves,  by  deter- 
mining to  have  nothing  to  say  to  one  who  can  write  faster  than 
we  can  criticise.  We  scarce  have  had  leisure  to  look  at  Faliero, 
or  glance  at  the  first  page  (but  that  was  enough)  of  the  famed 
Mirandola ;  Miss  Baillie's  new  poems  escaped  us  in  the  crowd ; 
we  pretended  not  to  see  Miss  Porter's  last  novel ;  with  one  step 
we  cleared  the  Anna  Matilda  of  the  day,  besides  a  dozen  new  tra- 
gedies ;  and  were  preparing  to  spring  over  a  mountain  of  travels 
— ^when,  f«ice  to  face,  we  were  met  by  a  large  and  goodly  looking 
volume,  whose  wide  margins  and  fair  type  were  most  inviting. 
We  wish  to  be  understood  as  not  sneering  at  wide  margins  :  in- 
deed,  we  think  them  a  decided  improvement  in  literature.  Any 
of  our  readers,  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  write,  and  so 
miserable  as  to  print,  will,  we  are  sure,  agree  with  us. 
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Since  the  author  of  Waverly  has  been  pleased  to  transport  08 
to  the  scenes  of  qlden  time,  and  lay  before  our  charmed  view  the 
secrets  of  nntiquity,  the  public  have  all  turned  antiquarians,  and 
every  old  book  and  chronicle  has  been  ransacked  to  gratify  their 
curiosity.  Amidst  these  researches,  just  as  all  the  world  had  re- 
turned from  the  f  tes  at  Kenilworth,  nothing  could  be  more  apropos 
than  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth. 

The  English  nation  have  always  regarded  the  reign  of  this 
Princess  with  peculiar  complacency ;  though  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  her  court  bore  more  resemblance  to  that  of  an  eastern  despot, 
than  to  the  mild  government  of  an  English  sovereign.  The  ab-^ 
ject  submission  which  degraded  every  courtier  arotiad  Elizabeth's 
throne,  is  excused,  or  softened,  by  referring  tlv '.r  obedience  to  a 
spirit  of  gallantry  which  added  the  devotion  of  lovers,  or  the 
courtesy  of  gentlemen,  to  the  loyalty  of  suljjects.  This  spirit  of 
gallantry  must,  however,  have  been  very  strong,  as  well  as  uni* 
versal,  to  have  pervaded  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  led  them 
to  lay  their  privileges  at  the  feet  of  their  haughty  mistress,  and  to 
be  accessories  to  many  of  her  unjust  acts.  The  chief  merits  of 
Elizabeth's  character  seem  to  have  been  a  resolute  temper  and 
shrewd  mind ;  qualities  inherited  from  her  father,  and  to  which 
she  added  much  art  and  prudence.  But  she  did  not  possess  a 
great  mind,  and  she  never  performed  a  kingly  action.  Her  gra- 
titude was  limited  by  her  avarice  ;  her  policy  disgraced  by  petty 
cunning.  Her  hate  and  her  love  were  alike  dangerous, — the  one 
from  its  implacability,  the  other  from  her  caprice.  Her  leaniing, 
of  which  too  much  has  been  said,  was  not  without  pedantry ;  and 
she  too  often  permitted  her  opinions  as  a  sovereign  to  be  guided 
by  absurd  womanish  prejudices.  If  we  view  her  as  a  woman,  we 
find  few  virtues  to  commend,  even  if  we  accord  to  her  the  prase 
of  purity  of  conduct  Vain  and  credulous,  the  dupe  of  the  grossest 
flattery,  and  the  vassal  of  an  ungovernable  temper — ^who,  that  be- 
holds her  as  Elizabeth  Tudor,  would  recognize  the  reverse  of  the 
medal,  where  she  is  commemorated  as  Queen  of  England  .^ 

But,  it  is  not  in  the  character  of  Elizabeth  alone,  that  the  glory 
which  surrounds  her  reign  resides.  It  was  the  Burleighs,  the 
Bacons,  and  the  Sydneys,  who  made  her  arms  and  councils  glo- 
rious ;  and  the  different,  but  striking  characters  of  Lieicester,  Es- 
sex, Ralegh,  and  Sussex,  that  rendered  her  reign  interesting.  The 
many  great  men  who  adorned  England  at  that  period,  the  varied 
and  disastrous  destiny  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  situation 
of  affairs  on  the  Continent — all  combine  to  render  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  Elizabeth  susceptible  of  the  highest  interest. 

In  the  department  of  writing  styled  Memoirs,  it  is  allowed  that 
the  French  nave  always  excelled.  English  literature  has  nothing 
to  equal  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  Marmontel,  the  naivet/:  of 
Montaigne,  the  strength  and  skill  of  Simon,  and,  to  pass  over  other 
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names,  the  grace  and  truth  o{  Genlis.  It  is  not  only  in  the  beauty 
of  their  portraits,  for  which  the  French  claim  our  praise  ;  but  in 
the  setting,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  picture.  They  do  not 
lead  us  from  character  to  character,  with  the  dry  introduction-^ 
'  this  is  Monsieur  le  Due  ;  that  is  Madame  la  Duchesse  :'  but  draw 
us  into  an  acquaintance,  with  a  grace  and  spirit  as  entirely  their 
own,  as  the  skill  with  which  their  cooks  prepare  a  ragout,  or  their 
dancing-masters  execute  a  pirouette.  •    * 

The  deficiency  in  this  walk  of  literature  will  not,  we  think,  be 
exactly  supplied  by  the  work  before  us.  While  we  accord  high 
praise  to  the  extensive  research  of  the  author,  and  the  diligence 
with  which  she  has  collected  every  particular  that  could  heighten 
the  interest  of  her  picture,  we  must  also  remark,  that  the  grouping 
is  stiff,  and  the  characters  touched  with  too  timid  or  too  weak  a 
hand.  The  work  has  neither  the  nervousness  of  history,  nor  the 
point  and  pace  of  lighter  writing. 

Without  intending  to  disparage  Mis^  Aikin's  abilities,  we  tiiink 
she  has  aimed  at  an  object  beyond  her  reach.     That  the  powers 
of  the  female  mind  have  of  late  years  been  wonderfully  developed, 
and  the  literary  attainments  of  women  greatly  increased,  is  un- 
deniable.   We  think  that  a  woman  of  education  migt^t  be  better 
employed  than  in  mixing  puddings ;  and  that  it  woiud  not  be  dis- 
creditable, were  she  to  betray  deeper  knowledge  thai!  that  which 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  trifles  of  the  day.    But  there  are  certain 
limits  to  female  ambition.    Whether  the  difference  between  male 
and  female  talent  be  owing  to  the  laws  of  nature,  or  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  society,  we  think  the  evidence  of  superiority  is  in  favour 
of  what  Lord  Coke  terms  the  '^  worthier  sex.-      Let  woman  be  in 
literature  what  she  is  in  life— the  being  who  enlivens,  soothes,  and 
decorates  our  path  :  let  works  of  imagination  be  her  province  ; 
but  let  her  leave  to  man  the  more  laborious  .occupations  of  the 
mind.     Some  females,  it  is  true,  have  risen  above  the  ordinary 
powers  of  their  sex ;  but  these  are  rather  objects  of  wonder,  than 
models  of  imitation.     Even  such  as  were  most  profound,  have 
pleased  more  when  they  were  contented  to  be  only  pleasing,  than 
when  they  assumed  the  tone  and  office  of  instruction.     The  ta- 
lented Madame  de  Stael  puzzled  not  only  her  readers,  but  herself, 
when  she  dabbled  in  metaphysics ;  but  on  more  appropriate  sub- 
jects, what  can  excel  the  acuteness  of  her  judgment,  the  justness  of 
her  taste,  or  the  beauty  of  her  sentiments  ?    And  highly  as  we 
esteem  Miss  Edgeworth,  we  somewhat  doubt,  if  her  writing  have 
not  excited  more  admiration,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  flow- 
ing from  a  woman's  pen.    We  must  not,  however,  be  suspected 
of  undervaluing  the  talent  and  merit  of  the  sex.     We  have,  indeed, 
been  gratified  to  hear  foreigners  remark,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
American  character,  that  the  women  are  superior  to  the  moo  :  and 
may  they  ev«r  be  so ;  for  it  \$  the  purity  of  the  women  which  fonss 
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the  safeguard  to  the  morals  of  any  country.  It  may  be'  a  trite,  But 
it  is  an  important  observation,  that  the  degradation  of  the  female 
mind  has  ever  been  the  most  fatal  symptom  of  a  country's  ruin. 

The  work  of  the  fair  author  before  us,  wiU  be  found,  notwith- 
standing the  faults  we  have  mentioned,  to  contain  much  curiou9^ 
and  amusing  information.  The  account  of  the  reception  of  the 
Queen  at  London,  on  her  accession  to  the  crown,  and  the  charac- 
ter oflieieester,  are  among  the  author's  best  efibrts. 

*  On  November  23d,  the  queen  set  forward  for  her  capital,  attended 
by  a  train  of  about  a  thousand  nobles,  knights,  gentlemen,  and  ladies, 
and  took  up  her  abode  for  the  present  at  the  dissolved  monastery  of 
the  Chartreux,  or  Charterhouse,  then  the  residence  of  lord  North  ;  a 
splendid  pile,  which  offered  ample  accommodation  for  a  royal  retinue. 
Her  next  remove,  in  compliance  with  ancient  custom,  was  to  the 
Tower.  On  this  occasion,  all  tbe  streets  from  the  Charterhouse  were 
spread  with  fine  gravel ;  singers  and  musicians  were  stationed  by  tbe 
way,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  freely  lent  their  joyful  and  ad- 
miring acclamations,  as  preceded  by  her  heralds  and  great  officers, 
and  richly  attired  in  purple  velvet,  she  passed  along  mounted  on  her 
palfrey,  and  returning  the  salutations  of  the  humblest  of  her  sabjects 
with  graceful  and  winning^kffability. 

'  With  what  vivid,  and  what  affecting  impressions  of  the  vicissitudes 
attending  on  the  great,  must  she  have  passed  again  within  the  antique 
walls  of  that  fortress,  once  her  dungeon,  now  her  palace  !  She  bad 
entered  it  by  the  Traitor's  gate,  a  terrified  and  defenceless  prisoner, 
smarting  under  many  wrongs,  hopeless  of  deliverance,  and  appre- 
hending nothing  less  than  an  ignominious  death.  She  had  quitted  it, 
still  a  captive,  under  the  guard  of  armed  men,  to  be  conducted  she 
knew  not  whither.  She  returned  to  it  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty,  eur- 
rounded  by  the  ministers  of  her  power,  ushered  by  tlie  applauses  of 
her  people ;  the  cherished  object  of  every  eye,  the  idol  of  every  heart. 

*  Devotion  alone  could  supply  becoming  language  to  the  emotions 
which  swelled  her  bosom  ;  and  no  sooner  had  she  reached  the  royal 
apartments,  than  falling  on  her  knees,  she  returned  humble  and  fer- 
vent thanks  to  that  Providence  which  had  b/ought  her  in  safety,  like 
Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions,  to  behold  this  day  of  exaltation. 

« Elizabeth  was  attended,  on  her  passage  to  tbe  Tower,  by  one  who, 
like  herself,  returned  with  honour  to  that  place  of  his  former  captivity  ^ 
but  not,  like  herself,  with  a  mind  disciplined  by  adversity  to  receive 
with  moderation  and  wisdom  *^  the  good  vicissitude  of  joy  "  T^s 
person  was  lord  Robert  Dudley ,  whom  tbe  queen  had  thus  early  en- 
couraged to  aspire  to  her  future  favours,  by  appointing  him  to  the 
office  of  master  of  the  horse. 

*  We  are  totally  uninformed  of  the  circumstances  which  had  re- 
commended to  her  peculiar  patronage,  this  bad  son  of  a  bad  father ; 
whose  enterprises,  if  successfiil,  would  have  disinherited  of  a  kingdom 
Elizabeth  herself,  no  less  than  Mary.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  even 
under  iSt  reign  of  tbe  latter,  the  surviving  members  of  tbe  Dudley 
Csuntly  Ulad  been  able  to.  recover  in  great  measure  from  the  effiects  of 
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their  late  signal  revenes.    Lord  Robert,  soon  after  his. release  ffom 
the  Tower,  contrived  to  make  himself  so  acceptable  to  king  Philip  by 
ills  courtier-like  attentioos,  and  to  Mary  by  his  diligence  in  posting 
Jbackwards  and  forwards  to  bring  her  intelligence  of  her  husband 
during  his  long  visits  to  the  continent,  that  he  earned  »from  the  latter 
^  several  marks  of  favour.     Two  of  his  brothers  fought,  and  one  fell,  in 
the  battle  of  St  Qjuinlin^s  ;  and  immediately  afterwards  the  duchess 
their  mother  found  means,   through  some  Spanish  interests  and  con- 
nexions, to  procure  the  restoration  in  blood  of  all  her  surviving  chil- 
dren;   Th^  appointment  of  Robert  to  the  place  of  master  of  the  ord- 
nance soon  followed  ;  so  that  even  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
he  might  be  regarded  as  a  rising  man  in  the  state.     His  personal 
graces  and  elegant  accomplishments  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged 
to  have  been  sufficiently  striking  to  dazzle  the  eyes  and  chana  Ihe 
heart  of  a  young  princess  of  a  lively  imagination,  and  absolute  mis- 
•tress  of  her  own  actions.     The  circumstance  of  his  being  already 
married,  blinded  her  perhaps  to  the  nature  of  her  sentiments  towards 
liim,  or  at  least  it  was  regarded  by  her  as  a  sufficient  sanction  in  the 
«yes  of  the  public  for  those  manifestations  of  favour  and  esteem  with 
which  she  was  pleased  to  honour  him.     But  whether  the  affection 
ivhich  she  entertained  for  him  best  deserved  the  name  of  friendship^ 
or  a  still  tenderer  one,  seems  after  all  a^oestion  of  too  subtile  and 
sobscure  a  nature  for  sober  discussion  ;  though  in  a  French  "  cour 
d^amour^^'*  it  might  have  furnished  pleas  and  counterpleas  of  exquisite 
ingenuity,  prodigious  sentimental  ioterest,  and  length  interminable. 
What  is  unfortunately  too  certain  is,  that  he  was  a  favourite,  and  in 
the  common  judgment  of  the  court,  of  the  nation,  and  of  posterity,  an 
^unworthy  one  ;  but  calumny  and  prejudice  alone  have  dared  to  attack 
the  reputation  of  the  queen.'—- Vol.  I.  p.  210 — 213. 

The  character  of  Lord  Hunsdon  is  a  fine^ecimen  of  the  rou^, 
hxii  brave  and  honest  old  English  baron  :  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
£lizabeth,  that  she  perceived  and  rewarded  his  virtues,  in  despite 
o{  his  uncourder-like  demeanour ;  a  deficiency  generaUy  so  fata) 
to  those  who  sought  her  favour.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  fi:om  the 
moral  abasement  of  Elizabeth's  courtiers,  to  the  boisterous,  but 
inanly  independence  of  this  nobleman. 

« ««  As  he  lived  in  a  ruffling  time,"  says  Naunton,  ^^  so  he  loved 
«word  and  buckler  men,  and  such  as  our  fathers  wont  to  call  men  of 
their  hands,  of  which  sort  he  had  many  brave  gentlemen  that  followed 
him  ;  yet  not  taken  for  a  popular  or  dangerous  person."  TJiough  ez^ 
itremely  choleric,  he  was  honest,  and  not  at  all  maliciom.  h  was  said 
^f  him,  that  '*  his  Latin  and  his  dissimulation  were  both  alike,"  equally 
bad,  and  that  "  his  custom  in  swearing  and  obscenity  in  speech  made 
him  seem  a  worse  Christian  than  he  was." 

'  Fuller  relates  of  him  the  following  characteristic  anecdote  :*^ 
'*  Once,  one  Mr.  Colt  chanced  to  meet  him  coming  from  Hunsdon  to 
London,  in  the  equipage  of  a  lord  of  those  days.  The  lord,.on  some 
former  grudge,  gave  him  a  box  on  the  earn  Colt  presently  returned 
the  principal  with  interest }  and  thereupon  his  servants,  drawing  their 
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swords,  swarmed  about  him.  *  Tou  rogues,'  said  mj  lord,  *  may  not 
I  and  my  neighbour  change  a  blow  but  you  must  interpose  V  Thus 
the  quarrel  was  begun  and  ended  in  the  same  minute/'  * — p.  216. 

Elizabeth's  bearing  towards  the  sects  that  agitated  the  kmgdom, 
reminds  us  strongly  of  the  conduct  of  her  father  on  the  same  oc* 
casion,  who  was  said  to  have  burned  the  Catholics  and  hanged  the 
Protestants.  Though  Elizabeth  did  not  go  so  far,  she  never  acted 
with  decision,  but  maintained  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  the  same 
crooked  policy,  in  which  she  delighted  to  entangle  those  of  the  state. 
An  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion,  or  rather  perhaps  to  its 
forms,  seems  to  have  lingered  in  her  heart ;  but,  as  Miss  Aikin  re- 
marks, she  was  still  more  attached  to  her  own  power  and  authority: 
and  it  was  her  prudence,  more  than  her  inclination,  which  led  her 
*'  to  assume  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe,  and 
to  re-establish  the  worsliip  in  her  own  dominions."  She  also  took 
the  title  of  head  or  governess  of  the  church,  and  with  it  die  power, 
^in  the  most  unlimited  meaning  of  the  word. 

'*'  There  was  no  part  of  the  regal  office,  the  exercise  of  which  ap- 
peared so  likely  to  expose  Elizabeth  to  invidious  reflections,  as  that 
which  comprehended  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Few 
divines,  though  protestant,  could  behold,  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
niingled  jealousy  and  disdain,  a  female  placed  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country  ;  and  by  the  whole  papal  party,  such  a  supre- 
macy was  regarded  perhaps  as  the  most  horrible,  certainly  as  the  most 
preposterous,  of  all  the  prodigies  which  heresy  had  yet  brought  forth. 
*^  I  have  seen  the  head  of  the  English  church  dancing!"  exclaimed, 
it  is  said,  with  a  sarcastic  air,  an  ambassador  from  one  of  the  catholic 
courts  of  Europe/ — p.  264. 

Miss  Aikin  gives  an  amusing  instance  of  the  pidable  vanity  of 
Elizabeth — who,  in  her  thirtieth  year,  was  seriously  disturbed, 

*  On  account  of  certain  ill*favoured  likenesses  of  her  gracious  coun- 
tenance, which  had  obtained  a  general  circulation  among  her  loving 
subjects.  So  provokiug  an  abuse  was  thought  to  justify  and  require 
the  special  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative  for  its  correction  ;  and 
Cecil  was  directed  to  draw  up  an  energetic  proclamation  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

*  This  curious  document  sets  forth,  that  *^  forasmuch  as  through  the 
natural  desire  that  all  sorts  of  subjects  had  to  procure  the  portrait  and 
likeness  of  the  queen's  majesty,  great  numbers  of  painters,  and  some 
printers  and  gravers,  had  and  did  daily  attempt  in  divers  manners  to 

^make  portraitures  of  her,  wherein  none  hitherto  had  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed the  natural  representation  of  her  majesty's  person,  favour,  or 
grace  ;  but  had  for  the  most  part  erred  therein,  whereof  daily  com- 
plaints were  made  amongst  her  loving  subjects, — that  for  the  redress 
hereof,  her  majesty  had  been  so  importunately  sued- unto  by  the  lords 
of  her  council  and  other  of  her  nobility,  not  only  to  be  content  that 
some  special  cunning  painter  might  be  permitted  by  access  to  her 
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majesty,  to  take  the  natural  representation  of  her,  where  for  she  had 
been  always  of  her  own  right  disposition  very  unwilling,  but  also  to 
prohibit  all  manner  of  other  persons  to  draw,  paint,  grave,  or  portrait 
her  personage  or  visage  for  a  time,  until  there  were  some  perfect  pat- 
tern or  example  to  be  followed  :  Therefore,  her  majesty,"  &c/— * 
p,  316,  316. 

The  proclamation  was  issued  accordingly,  solemnly  forbidding 
die  exhibition  or  seie  of  other  than  correct  representations  of  the 
countenance  of  her  Msgesty.  The  letter  of  Melville,  the  envoy  of 
Mary  of  Scotland,  affords  another  specimen  of  her  inoirdinate  de- 
sire of  admiration,  and  the  petty  arts  to  which  she  descended  for 
its  gratification.  » 

....'"  At  divers  meetings  we  had  divers  purposes.  The  queen 
my  mistress  had  instructed  me  to  leave  matters  of  gravity  sometimes, 
and  cast  in  merry  purposes,  lest  otherwise  she  should  be  wearied  ;. 
sifts  being  well  informed  of  that  queen's  natural  temper.  Therefore 
in  declaring  my  observations  of  the  customs  of  Dutchland,  Poland,  and 
Italy  ;  the  buskins  of  the  women  was  not  forgot,  and  what  country 
weed  I  thought  best  becoming  gentlewomen.  The  queen  said  she 
had  clothes  of  every  sort,  which  every  day  thereafter,  so  long  as  I  was 
there,  she  changed.  One  day  she  had  the  English  weed,  another  the 
French,  and  another  the  Italian,  and  so  forth.  She  asked  me,  which 
of  them  became  her  best?  1  answered,  in  my  judgment  the  Italian 
dress  ;  which  answer  I  found  pleased  her  well,  for  she  delighted  to 
show  her  golden  coloured  hair,  wearing  a  caul  and  bonnet  as  they  do 
in  Italy.  Her  hair  was  rather  reddish  than  yellow,  curled  in  appear- 
ance natural  ly,  t 

*  '*  She  desired  to  know  of  me  what  colour  of  hair  was  reputed  best, 
and  whether  my  queen's  hair  or  hers  was  best,  and  which  of  them 
two  was  fairest  ?  I  answered,  the  fairness  of  them  both  was  not  (heir 
worst  faults.  But  she  was  earnest  with  me  to  declare  which  of  them 
I  judged  fairest  ?  I  said,  she  was  the  fairest  queen  in  England,  and 
mine  in  Scotland.  Yet  she  appeared  earnest.  I  answered,  they  were 
both  the  fairest  ladies  in  their  countries  ;  that  her  majesty  was  whiter, 
but  my  queen  was  very  lovely.  She  inquired,  which  of  them  was  of 
highest  stature  ?  1  said,  my  queen.  Then,  said  she,  she  is  too  high, 
for  I  myself  am  neither  too  low  nor  too  high.  Then  she  asked,  what 
exercises  she  used  ?  i  answered,  that  when  I  received  my  despatch, 
the  que^n  was  lately  come  from  the  Highl«fod  .hunting.  That  when 
her  more  serious  affairs  permitted,  she  was  taken  up  with  reading  of 
histories  :  that  sometimes  she  recreated  herself  in  playing  upon  (he 
lute  and  virginals.  She  asked  if  she  played  well  ?  I  sai^,  reasonably, 
for  a  queen."  '—Vol.  I.  p.  331,  332. 

As  the  history  of  Elizabeth  becomes  involved  with  tliat  of  Mary, 
it  increases  in  interest;  although  her  conduct  throughout  the  afiaii", 
redounds  neither  to  the  credit  of  her  honour  as  a  princess,  or  her 
feelings  as  a  woman.  Mary  Stuart,  detached  from  the  interest 
wliich  her  singular  beauty,  the  romance  of  ter  life,  and  the  horrors 
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of  her  death,  throw  around  her,  was  a  wanton  goilQr  woman ;  and 
sober  history  will  pronounce  lio  other  judgment  on  her  character. 
Her  political,  or  personal  misdemeanors,  did  not,  however,  call 
for  Elizabeth's  interference ;  and  the  treatment  she  experienced 
from  tliat  princess,  when  she  sought  her  country  as  an  asy* 
lum,  needs  all  the  apologies  Elizabeth's  friends  can  offin*.    So 
much  has  been  said  and  sung  upon  this  subject,  that  it  would  be 
needless  to  dwell  longer  upon  it;  but  we  mi^t  remark,  that  the 
worst  trait  in  the  character  of  Elizabeth  was — ^the  mingled  cruelty, 
hypocrisy,  and  injustice,  she  evinced  at  the  death  of  Mary*    She 
was  guilty  in  shedding  the  blood  of  her  prisoner ;  she  pretended  to 
foewad  it,  and  destroyed  Davidson,  whose  only  fault  was  obeying 
'  ber  reiterated  commands, — a  fault,  which  his  mistress,  as  a  poor 
screen  for  her  guilt,  punished  with  ruin  and  disgrace.    The  policy 
and  good  sense  of  Elizabeth  forbade  her  to  marry,  thougti  her 
inclination,  more  than  once,  seems  to  have  rebelled  against  her 
better  judgment    It  was  probably  this  struggle  between  the  pro- 
per and  the  desirable,  that  gave  birth  to  the  narrow-minded  envy 
with  which  she  regarded  the  happiness  of  married  life.    Matri- 
mony seems  to  have  been  the  only  crime  of  lier  favourites  which 
she  could  not  forgive ;  and  her  conduct  to  Lady  Catharine  and 
Lady  Mary  Grey,  betrayed  not  only  inherent  coarseness,  but 
cruelty  and  womanish  spite.     Miss  Aikin  has  not  for^tten  to 
record  her  gross  and  ungracious  thanks  to  the  wife  of  the  pri- 
mate Parker,  at  whose  house  she  had  been  courteously  entertained, 
and  which  she  quitted  with  this  unqueenly  speech  :   "  Madam  I 
fuay  not  call  you — ^Mistress  I  am  ashamed  to  call  you,  and  so  I 
know  not  what  to  call  you ;  but,  howsoever,  I  thank  you."    But 
we  must  not  forget  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  rudeness  of  the 
age ;   and,  when  we  read  that  Queen  Elizabeth  pinched  and 
maimed  her  ladies  in  waiting,  we  should  also  recollect  that  she 
took  pleasure  in  the  noble  sport  of  baiting  bears.    The  histoiy 
of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Noifolk,  from  whose  aflection  for  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  so  many  romances  have  sprung,  is  very  inte- 
resting, and  related  in  Miss  Aikin's  best  manner.    She  also  gives 
a  specimen  of  Elizabeth's  skill  in  poetry,  which,  though  wefl 
enough  for  a  queen,  would  not  have  deserved  nodce  as  me  pr^ 
ducUon  of  any  inferior  person. 

'  Sonnet  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 

^  The  doubt  of  future  faes  exiles  my  present  joy, 
And  wit  mc  warns  io  sbuu  such  snaKS  as  threaten  mine  annoy. 

For  falsehood  npw  doth  ilow,  and  subjects'  faith  doth  ebb  ; 
Which  would  not  be  if  Reason  ruled,  or  Wisdom  weavedthe  weK 

But  clouds  of  joys  untried  do  cioak  aspiring  minds, 
Which  turn  to  rain  of  late  repent  by  course  of  changed  winds. 

The  top  of  hope  supposed  the  root  of  ruth  will  be  ; 
And  fruitless  all  tiieir  graded  guiles,  as  shortly  ^e  shall  see. 
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•  Tbofle  dazzled  eyes  with  pride,  which  great  ambition  blinds^ 
9ba]l  be  unseal'd  by  worthy  wights  whose,  foresight  falsehood  finds. 

The  Daughter  of  Debate  that  eke  discord  doth  sow, 
Shall  reap  no  gain  where  former  rule  hath  taught  still  peace  to  grow. 

No  foreign  banish'd  wight  shall  anchor  in  this  port ; 
Our  realm  it  brooks  no  strangers'  force,  let  them  elsewhere  resort. 

Our  rusty  sword  with  rest  shall  first  bis  edge  employ. 

To  poll  their  tops  that  seek  such  change,  and  gape  for  joy/ 

Mbs  Aikin's  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  upon  the 
massacre  of  the  Hugonots,  deserve  to  be  extracted,  as  much  for 
their  justice  as  proper  warmth  of  leeling. 

*^  No  act  would  have  been  hailed  with  such  loud  and  general  ap- 

i>lause  of  her  people,  as  an  instant  renunciation  by  Elizabeth  of  all 
iriendship  and  intercourse  with  the  perjured  and  blood-stained  Charles, 
the  midnight  assassin  of  his  own  subjects  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template without  disdain  the  coldness  and  littleness  of  that  character, 
which,  in  such  a  case,*  could  consent  to  measure  its  demonstrations  of 
indignation  and  abhorrence  by  the  narrow  rules  of  a  self-interested 
caution.  But  that  early  experience  of  peril  and  adversity  which  had 
formed  the  mind  of  this  princess  to  penetration,  wariness,  and  pas- 
sive courage,  and  given  her  a  perfect  command  of  the  whole  art  of 
simulation  and  dissimulation,  had  at  the  same  time  robbed  her  of 
some  of  the  noblest  impulses  of  our  nature  ;  of  generosity,  of  ardour, 
of  enterprise,  of  magnanimity.  Where  more  exalted  spirits  would 
only  have  felt,  she  calculated  ;  where  bolder  ones  would  have  flown 
to  action,  she  contented  herself  with  words. 

*  Charles  and  his  mother,  while  still  in  uncertainty  how  far  their 
master-  stroke  of  policy,— so  they  regarded  it, — would  be  successful 
in  crushing  entirely  the  Hugonots,  prudently  resolved  to  spare  no 
efforts  to  preserve  Elizabeth  their  friend,  or  to  prevent  her  at  least 
kom  becoming  an  open  enemy.  Instructions  had  therefore  been  in 
the  first  instance  despatched  to  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  the  French  am- 
bassador in  England,  tp  communicate  such  an  account  of  the  massacre 
and  its  motives  as  suited  these  views,  and  to  solicit  a  confirmation  of 
the  late  treaty  of  amity.  His  reception  at  court  on  this  occasion  was 
extremely  solemn :  the  courtiers  and  ladies  who  lined  the  rooms, 
leading  to  the  presence-chamber  were  all  habited  in  deep  mourning, 
and  not  one  of  them  would  vouchsafe  a  word  or  a  smile  to  the  ambas- 
sador, though  himself  a  man  of  honour,  and  one  whom  they  had  for* 
ijterly  received  on  the  footing  of  cordial  intimacy.  The  queen  her- 
self, in  listening  to  his  message,  assumed  an  aspect  more  composed, 
but  exti^mely  cold  and  serious.  She  expressed  her  horror  at  the 
idea  that  a  sovereign  could  imagine  himself  under  a  necessity  of  tak* 
rng  such  vengeance  on  his  own  subjects ;  represented  the  practica- 
bility of  proceeding  with  them  according  to  law,  and  desired  to  be 
better  informed  of  the  reality  of  the  treasonable  designs  imputed  t^ 
the  Hugonots.  She  also  declared  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  her  t^ 
place  reliance  hereafter  on  the  friendship  of  a  prince  who  had  shows 
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bimself  so  deadlj  a  foe  to  those  who  professed  her  religion  ;  But,- at 
the  suit  of  the  ambassador,  she  consented  to  suspend  in  some  degree 
her  judgment  of  the  deed  till  further  information. 

*  Even  these  feeble  demonstrations  of  sensibility  to  crime  so  enor- 
mous were  speedily  laid  aside.  In  spite  of  Walsingham's  declared 
opinion,  that  the  demonstrations  of  the  French  court  towards  her  were 
so  evidently  treacherous,  that  its  open  enmity  was  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  its  feigned  friendship,  Elizabeth  suffered  her  indignation  to  eva- 
porate in  a  few  severe  speeches,  restrained  her  subjects  from  carry- 
ing such  aid  to  the  defenders  of  Rochelle  as  could  be  made  a  ground 
of  serious  quarrel,  and  even  permitted  a  renewal  of  the  shocking  and 
monstrous  overtures  for  her  marriage  with  the  youngest  son  of  Cathe* 
rine  de'  Medici  herself.  By  this  sbcimeless  woman  various  proposals 
i/vere  now  made  for  bringing  about  a  personal  interview  between  her- 
self and  Elizabeth.  She  first  named  England  as  the  place  of  meeting, 
then  the  sea  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  afterwards  the  isle '  of 
Jersey ;  but  from  the  first  plan  she  herself  departed,  and  the  others 
were  rejected  in  anger  by  the  English  council,  who  remarked,  with  a 
proper  and  laudable  spirit,  that  they,  who  had  ventured  upon  such 
propositions,  roust  imagine  tbifem  strangely  careless  of  the  personal 
safety  of  their  sovereign. 

*  Charles  IX.  was  particularly  anzioas  that  Elizabeth,  as  a  pledge 
of  friendship,  should  consent  to  stand  sponsor  to  his  new-bora  daugh- 
ter; and,  with  this  request,  after  some  difficulties  and  a  few  decla- 
rations of  horror  at  his  conduct,  she  had  the  baseness  to  comply. 
She  refused,  however,  to  indulge  that  king  in  his  further  desire,  that 
she  would  appoint  either  the  earl  of  Leicester  or  Lord  Burleigh  as  her 
proxy, — not  choosing  apparently  to  trust  these  pillars  of  state,  and 
of  the  protestant  cause,  within  his  reach ;  and  she  sent  instead  her 
cousin  the  earl  of  Worcester,  "  a  good  simple  ^gentleman,"  as  Lei- 
cester called  him,  and  a  catholic' — p.  22 — 26. 

In  chapter  nineteenth,  we  have  an  anecdote  of  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, which  adds  another  shade  to  his  suspected  character ;  but 
whether  it  be  preferred  with  truth  against  iiini,  or  is  a  calunuiy  of 
his  numerous  enemies,  it  is  now  too  late  to  decide. 

*  It  appears  that  a  criminal  intimacy  was  known  to  subsist  between 
Leicester  and  lady  Sheffield  even  before  the  death  of  her  lord,  in 
consequence  of  which,  this  event,  which  was  sudden,  and  preceded 
it  is  said  by  violent  symptoms,  was  popularly  attributed  to  the  Italian 
arts  of  Leicester.  During  this  year,  lady  Sheffield  bore  him  a  son, 
whose  birth  was  carefully  concealed  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the 
queen,  though  many  believed  that  a  private  marriage  had  taken  place. 
Afterwards  he  forsook  the  mother  of  his  child  to  marrv-  the  countess 
of  Essex,  and  the  deserted  lady  became  the  wife  of  finother.  In 
|he  reign  of  James  I.,  many  years  after  the  death  of  Leicester,  sir 
Robert  Dudley  bis  son,  to  whom  he  had  left  a  g^eat  part  of  bis  for- 
tune, laid  claim  to  the  family  honours,  bringing  several  witnesses  te 
prove  his  mother^s  marriage,  and  among  others  his  mother  herself. 
This  lady  declared  on  oath,  that  Leicester,  in  order  to  compel  her 
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lo  fofiD  that  subsequent  marriage  in  his  iifetime,  whkh  must  deprive 
her  of  the  power  of  claiming  him  as  her  husband,  had  employed  the 
most  violent  menaces,  and  had  even  attempted  ber  life  by  a  poisonous 
potion  which  had  thrown  her  into  an  illness  by  which  she  lost  her 
hair  and  nails.  After  the  production  of  all  this  evidence,  the  heirs 
of  Leicester  exerted  all  their  influence  to  stop  proceedings  ^ — no  great 
Argument  of  the  goodness  of  their  cause ; — and  sir  Hobert  Dudleys 
died  without  having  been  able  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  legal  decision. 
In  the  next  reign,  the  evidence  formerly  given  was  reviewed,  and 
the  title  of  duchess  Dudley  conferred  on  the  widow  of  sir  Robert,  the 

Eatent  setting  forth  that  the  marriage  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  with 
idy  Sheffield  had  been  satisfactorily  proved. 
^  So  close  were  the  contrivances,  so  deep,  as  it  appears,  the  villa- 
nies  of  this  celebrated  favourite  !  But  his  consummate  art  was  sue- 
cessful  in  throwing  over  these  and  other  transactions  of  hts  life,  a  veil 
of  doubt  and  mystery  which  time  itself  has  proved  unable  entirely  to 
remove.' — Vol.  II   p.  29, 

The  visit  of  the  Queen  to  Kennilwortfa,  and  its  *^  princely  plea- 
snres,"  are  wisely  passed  over  with  a  slight  notice,  as  the  author 
could  not  hope  to  equal  the  vividness  with  which  the  great  nor- 
thern enchanter  has  descr  bed  them.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the 
taste  in  amusements  at  that  day  was  very  peculiar,  ^  charac^ 
*  terised,'  as  our  author  rather  tur^dly  observed,  '  by  the  unmer- 
^  ciful  tediousness,  the  ludicrous  incongruities,  and  the  operose 
^  pedantry  of  a  semi-barbarous  age.'  The  following  show  was  to 
have  formed  one  of  the  rare  spectacles  witnessed  by  her  majesty. 

*  It  appears  that  the  inventing  of  masks,  pageants  and  devices  for  the 
tecreation  of  the  qneen  on  her  progresses,  had  become  a  distinct  pro- 
fession George  Ferrers,  formerly  commemorated  as  master  of  the 
pastimes  to  Edward  V(.,  one  Goldingham,  and  Churchyard,  author 
of  '^  the  Worthiness  of  Wales,"  of  some  legends  in  the  '*  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,"  and  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  verse  on  various  sub- 
jects, were  the  most  celebrated  proficients  in  this  branch  ;  all  three 
are  handed  down  to  posterity  as  contributors  to  **  the  princely  plea- 
sures of  Kennelworth."  and  the  two  latter  as  managers  of  the  Norwich 
entertainments.  They  vied  with  each  other  in  the  gorgeousness,  the 
pedantry,  and  the  surprisingness  of  their  devices  ;  but  the  palm  was 
surely  due  to  him  of  the  number,  who  had  the  glory  of  contriving  a 
battle  between  certain  allegorical  personages,  in  the  midst  of  which, 
•<  legs  and  arms  of  men,  well  and  lively  wrought,  were  to  be  let  fall 
in  numbers  on  the  ground  as  bloody  as  might  be.*'  The  combat  was 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  open  air ;  but  the  skies  were  unpropitious,  and 
a  violent  shower  of  rain  unfortunately  deprived  her  majesty  of  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  witnessing  the  effect  of  so  extraordinary  and  elegant  a 
device.* — p.  64. 

The  year  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  seems  to  have 
been  marked  with  nothing  remarkable  but  her  majesty's  suffering 
a  violent  tooth-ache,  which  was  by  some  supposed  t9  be  the  effect 
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of  magic,  though  they  need  have  had  reeoiine  to  na  other  poiiw 
than  the  gradnal  hand  of  time.  Miss  Aikin  thinks  that  the  diao^* 
der  was  cored  by  extraction,  there  being,  alas !  no  royal  remedy. 
*'  As  it  is  on  record,  that  Aylmer  bishop  of  London  once  snb* 
mitted  to  have  a  tooth  drawn,  in  order  to  encourage  her  majesgr 
to  undergo  the  operation ;  and,  as  the  promotion  of  the  learned 
prelate  was  at  this  time  recent,  and  his  gratitude,  it  may  be  pre* 
sumed,  still  lively,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  conjecture, 
that  it  was  the  bishop  who  performed  the  office  of  exorcist* 
The  next  year,  however,  brought  an  old  suitor,  Duke  Casimir, 
whom  the  queen  received  with  great  attention ;  although  she  would 
have  contented  herself  with  bestowing  upon  him,  as  a  parting  gift, 
*'  the  cheap  distinction  of  the  Garter,"  had  not  Walsmgham  ex- 
torted from  her  reluctant  hands  something  more  substandaL 
The  n^odation  with  France  was  also  recommenced,  and  SimierSi 
the  French  envoy,  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  queen  by 
his  ingratiating  arts,  as  to  alarm  the  Leicester  party,  who  em- 
ployed every  means  to  remove  him.  Simiers  revenged  himself 
Dv  disclosing  to  the  queen  the  important  secret  of  Leicester's  mar- 
riage with  the  countess  of  Essex,  which  none  of  the  courtiers 
had  dared  to  reveal;  and,  while  reading  this  account,  we  must 
allow,  that  the  author  of  Waverly  has  not  exaggerated  her  indig- 
nation. 

<  The  rage  of  tbe  queen  oo  this  disclosure  transported  her  beyoad 
all  the  bouuds  of  justice,  reason,  and  decorum.  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  she  was  habitually,  or  systematically,  an  open  enemy 
to  matrimony  in  general ;  and  the  higher  any  persons  stood  in  her 
good  graces,  and  the  more  intimate  their  access  to  her,  the  greater 
was  her  resentment  at  detecting  in  them  any  aspirations  after  thi^ 
state  ;  because  a  kind  of  Jealousy  was  in  these  cases  superadded  to 
her  malignity,  and  it  o£fenaed  her  pride  that  those  who  were  honoured 
with  her  favour  should  find  themselves  at  leisure  to  covet  another 
kind  of  happiness  of  which  she  was  not  the  dispenser.  But,  that  Lei* 
cester,  the  dearest  of  her  friends,  the  first  of  her  favourites,  afler  all 
the  devotedness  to  her  charms  which  he  had  so  long  professed,  and 
which  she  had  requited  by  a  preference  so  mailed  and  benefits  so 
signal, — that  he— her  opinion  unconsulted,  her  sanction  unimplored, 
should  have  formed, — and  with  her  own  near  relation, — ^this  indisso- 
luble tie,  and  having  formed  it,  should  have  attemptod  to  conceal  the 
fact  from  her,  when  known  to  so  many  others, — appeared  to  her  tbe 
acme  of  ingratitude,  perfidy,  and  insult.  She  felt  the  injury  like 
a  weak  disappointed  womau— -she  resented  it  like  a  queen  and  a 
Tudor. 

*  She  instantly  ordered  Leicester  into  confinement  in  a  small  fort 
then  standing  in  Greenwich  park,  and  she  threw  out  the  menace,  nay, 
actually  entertained  the  design,  of  sending  him  to  the  Tower.  But 
tbe  Idfty  and  honourable  mind  of  the  earl  of  Sussex  revolted  against 
proceedings  so  violent,  so  lawless,  and  so  disgraceful  in  eveiy  point 


of  f  iew  to  his  fogral  kiaswbraali.  He  pklnlj  repreMited  to  ber«  that 
it  wte  coDtnuy  to  all  right  and  all  decorum  that  any  roan  should  be 
punished  for  lawful  matrimonj,  which  was  held  in  honour  by  all ; 
and  his  known  hostility  to  the  favourite  giving  weight  to  his  remon« 
fltrancCy  the  queen  curbed  her  anger,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
Tower,  and  soon  restored  the  earl  to  liberty.  In  no  long  time  after- 
wards, he  was  readmitted  to  her  presence  ;  and  so  necessary  had  he 
made  himself  to  her  majesty,  or  so  powerful  in  the  state,  that  she 
found  it  expedient  insensibly  to  restore  him  to  the  same  place  of  trust 
and  intimacy  as  before  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  he  never  entirely 
regained  her  affections  ;  and  his  countess,  for  whom,  indeed,  she  had 
never  entertained  any  affection,  remained  the  avowed  object  of  her 
utter  antipathy  even  after  the  death  t)f  Leicester,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  intercessions  in  her  behalf,  with  which  her  son  Essex,  in  the 
meridian  of  his  favour,  never  ceased  to  importune  his  sovereign.' — 
p.  61,  62. 

Of  the  vacillating  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  subject  of  her 
union  with  the  French  prince;  the  pitiable,  yet  ludicrous  perplexity 
of  her  courtiers ;  the  noble  independence  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  the 
kind  reception  of  her  royal  lover,  and  the  sudden  refusal  of  bis 
hand,  Miss  Aikin  gives  a  minute  and  entertaining  account  Mean- 
while, the  quee^  was  growina  old ;  and,  added  years,  brought 
peevishness  and  malignity,  of  which  disposition  the  following  in- 
stance is  sufficient  evidence. 

*  The  decay  of  her  beauty  was  an  unwelcome  truth,  which  all  the 
artifices  of  adulation  were  unable  to  hide  from  her  secret  conscious- 
ness ;  since  she  could  never  behold  her  image  in  a  mirror,  during  the 
latter  years  of  her  life,  without  transports  of  impotent  anger ;  and 
this  circumstance  contributed  not  a  little  to  sour  her  temper,  while  it 
rendered  the  young  and  lovely  the  chosen  objects  of  her  malignity. 

*  On  this  head  the  following  striking  anecdote  is  furnished  by  sir 
John  Harrington. — *'  She  did  oft  ask  the  ladies  around  her  cham- 
ber, if  they  loved  to  think  of  marriage  ?  And  the  wise  ones  did  con- 
ceal well  their  liking  hereto,  as  knowing  the  queen's  judgment  in 
this  matter.  Sir  Matthew  Arundel's  fair  cousin,  not  knowing  so  deeply 
as  her  fellows,  was  asked  one  day  hereof,  and  simply  said,  she  bad 
thought  much  about  marriage,  if  her  father  did  consent  to  the  man 
she  loved.  *  Tou  seem  honest  i'faith,'  said  the  queen  ;  *  I  will  sue 
for  you  to  your  father.' — The  damsel  was  not  displeased  hereat ; 
and  when  sir  Robert  came  to  court,  the  queen  asked  him  hereon, 
and  pressed  his  consenting,  if  the  match  was  discreet.  Sir  Robert, 
much  astonished  at  this  news,  said  he  never  heard  his  daughter  had 
liking  to  any  man,  and  wanted  to  gain  knowledge  of  her  affection  ; 
l^ut  would  give  fre^  consent  to  what  was  most  pleasing  to  her  high- 
ness will  and  advice.  '  Then  1  will  do  the  rest,'  saith  the  queen. 
The  lady  was  called  in,  and  the  queen  told  her  that  her  father  had 
given  his  free  consent.  <  Then,'  replied  the  lady,  *  I  shall  be  happy, 
and  please  your  grace.'  '  So  thou  shalt,  but  not  to  be  a  fool  and 
marry  ;  I  have  his  consent  given  to  me,  and  I  vow  thou  shalt  never 
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get  it  into  thy  possession.     So  go  to  thy  business,  I  see  Aoaart  s 
bold  one  to  ov^n  tbjr  foolishness  so  readily.*  '*-—(<'  Nugs.*')— p.  92* 

About  this  time  arose  the  sect  called  Brownists  ;  which  caused 
soone  disturbance  to  the  Queen,  who  was  very  tenacious  in  re- 
ligious concerns.  The  dread  of  punishment  induced  Brown^  the 
founder,  to  recant,  though  his  party  still  preserved  their  exist- 
ence. That  they  were  objects  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  we 
learn  from  the  sneer  which  Shakspeare  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Sir  A.idrcw  Ague  cheek  :  "  Pd  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  po- 
litician.''— The  character  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  that  boast  of  his 
age,  who  embodied  all  that  we  fancy  of  knightly  valour,  courtly 
grace,  magnanimity  and  genius,  and  even  whose  early  death 
renders  him  more  interesting— -exemplifying  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion, ^  Whom  the  Gods  love,  die  young^^—- is  thus  described 
by  our  author : 

*  Pbilip  Sidney  was  educated,  by  the  cares  of  a  wise  and  excellent 
father,  in  the  purest  and  most  elevated  moral  principles,  and  in  the 
best  learning  of  the  age.  A  letter  of  advice  addressed  to  him  by  this 
exemplary  parent  at  the  age  of  twelve,  fully  exemplifies  both  the 
laudable  solicitude  of  sir  Henry  respecting  his  future  character,  and 
the  soundness  of  bis  views  and  maxims  :  in  the  character  of  his  son, 
as  advancing  to  manhood,  he  saw  his  hopes  exceeded  and  bis  prayers 
fulfilled.  Nothing  could  be  more*  correct  than  his  conduct,  more 
laudable  than  his  pursuits,  while  on  his  travels ;  young  as  be  was,  be 
merited  the  friendship  of  Hubert  Languet.  He  also  gained  just  and 
high  reputation  for  the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  of  an 
embassy  to  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany,  though  somewhat  of 
the  ostentation  and  family  pride  of  a  Dudley  was  apparent  in  the 
port  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  assume  on  the  occasion.  After 
bis  return,  be  commenced  the  life  of  a  courtier ;  and  that  indiscri- 
minate thirst  for  glory,  wliicb  was  in  some  measure  the  foible  of  bis 
character,  led  him  into  an  ostentatious  profusion,  which,  by  involv- 
ing bis  affairs,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  solicit  the  pecuniary 
favours  of  her  majesty,  and  to  earn  them  by  some  acts  of  adulation 
unworthy  of  bis  spirit :  for  all  these,  however,  he  made  large  amends 
by  bis  noble  letter  against  the  French  marriage.  He  afterwards  took 
up,  with  a  zeal  and  ability  highly  honourable  to  his  heart  and  his 
bead,  the  defence  of  his  father,  accused,  but  finally  acquitted,  of 
some  stretches  of  power  as  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  This  business 
involved  bim  in  disputes  with  the  earlof  Ormond,  his  father's  enemy, 
who  seems  to  have  generously  overlooked  provocations  which  might 
have  led  to  more  serious  consequences,  in  consideration  of  the  filial 
feelings  of  his  youthful  adversary. 

*  These  indications  of  a  bold  and  forward  spirit  appear  however  to 
have  somewhat  injured  him  in  the  mind  of  her  majesty  ;  his  advance- 
ment by  no  means  kept  pace  either  with  bis  wishes  or  his  wants  ;  and 
a  subsequent  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Oxford, — in  which  he  refused 
to  make  the  concessions  required  by  the  queen,  reminding  her  at  the 
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sftine  thne  ttkaf  iiiiad  been  her  father's  policy,  and  ought  to  be  hers, 
rather  to  cofinls»iance  the  gentry  against  the  arrogance  of  the  great 
nobles  \b^  the  contrary,— ^sent  him  in  disgust  from  court.  Retiring 
to  Wilton,  the' seat  of  his  brother-in  law  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  he 
composed  the  Arcadia.  This  work  he  never  revised  or  completed  ; 
it  was  published  after  his  death,  probably  contrary  to  his  orders ;  and 
it  is  of  a  kind  long  since  obsolete.  Under  all  these  disadvantages, 
however,  though  faulty  in  plan,  and  as  a  whole  tedious,  this  romance 
has  been  found  to  exhibit  extensive  learning,  a  poetical  cast  of  ima- 
gination, nice  discrimination  of  character,  and,  what  is  far  more,  a 
fervour  of  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  a  heroism  of  sentiment 
and  purity  of  thought,  which  stamp  it  for  the  offspring  of  a  noble 
mind, — which  evince  that  the  workman  was  superior  to  his  work. 

*  But  the  world  re-absorbed  him  ;  and  baffled  at  court,  he  medi- 
tated, in  correspondence  with  one  of  his  favourite  mottoes, — **  AtU 
viam  inveniam,  autfaeiam** — to  join  one  of  the  almost  piratical  ex- 
peditions of  Drake  against  the  Spanish  settlements.  Perhaps  he 
might  then  be  diverted  from  his  design  by  the  strong  and  kind  warn- 
ing  of  his  true  friend  Languet,  *'  to  beware  lest  the  thirst  of  lucre 
should  creep  into  a  mind  which  had  hitherto  admitted  nothing  but  the 
love  of  truth  and  an  anxiety  to  deserve  well  of  all  men."  After  the 
death  of  this  monitor,  however,  he  engaged  in  a  second  scheme  of 
this  very  questionable  nature,  and  was  only  prevented  from  embark- 
ing by  the  arrival  of  the  queen's  peremptory  orders  for  his  return  to 
court,  and  that  of  Fulke  Greville  who  accompanied  him. 

^  It  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  defend  in  point  of  dignity  and 
consistency  his  conspicuous  appearance,  as  formerly  recorded,  at  the 
triumph  held  in  honour  of  the  French  embassy,  or  his  attendance 
upon  the  duke  of  Anjou  on  his  return  to  the  Netherlands. 

*  The  story  of  his  nomination  to  the  throne  of  Poland  deserves  little 
regatd  ;  it  is  certain  that  such  an  elevation  was  never  within  his  pos- 
sibilities of  attainment.  His  reputation  on  the  continent  was,  how- 
ever, extremely  high  ;  Don  John  of  Austria  himself  esteemed  him  ; 
the  great  prince  of  Orange  corresponded  with  him  as  a  real  friend ; 
and  Du  Plessis  Mornajr  solicited  his  good  offices  on  behalf  of  the 
French  protestants.  Nothing  but  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  his 
conduct  in  Holland  ;  to  the  valour  of  a  knight-errant  he  added  the 
best  virtues  of  a  commander  and  counsellor.  Leicester  himself  ap- 
prehended that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  sustain  his 
high  post  without  the  countenance  and  assistance  of  his  beloved  ne- 
phew ;  and  the  event  showed  that  he  was  right. 

*  His  death  was  worthy  of  the  best  parts  of  his  life ;  he  showed  him- 
self to  the  last  devout,  courageous,  and  serene.  His  wife,  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  Walsingham  ;  his  brother  Robert,  to  whom  he  had 
performed  the  part  rather  of  an  anxious  and  indulgent  parent  than  of 
a  brother  \  and  many  sorrowing  friends,  surrounded  his  bed.  Their 
grief  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  sincere  and  poignant,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  many  persons  of  letters  and  of  worth  who  gloried  in  his  friendship 
and  flourished  by  his  bountiful  patronage. 

*  On  the  whole,  though  justice  claims  the  admission  that  the  character 
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of  Sidney  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  fanlts  most  inddent  to  bis 
age  end  station,  and  that  neitbier  as  9  writer,  a  scholar,  a  soldier,  or 
a  statesman, — in  all  which  characters  during  the  course  of  his  short 
life  he  appeared,  and  appeared  with  distinction ,-»is  he  yet  entitled 
to  the  highest  rank ;  it  may,  however,  be  firmly  maintained,  that, 
as  a  maUf  an  accomplished  and  high-souled  man,  he  had  among  hit 
contemporary  countrymen  neither  equal  nor  competitor.  Such  was 
the  verdict  in  his  own  times,  not  of  flatterers  only,  or  friends,  but  of 
England,  of  Europe  ;  such  is  the  title  of  merit  under  which  the  his* 
torian  may  enroll  him,  with  confidence  and  with  complacency,  among 
the  illustrious  few,  whose  name  and  example  still  serve  to  kindle  in  the 
bosom  of  youth  the  animating  glow  of  virtuous  emulation.*— p.  134. 

Miss  Aikin  enters  minutely  into  the  circumstance  of  Queen 
Mary's  imprisonment,  trial,  and  execution ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  throw  more  light  on  this  subject,  than  former  researches  have 
afforded*  The  contents  of  the  ill-timed,  violent  letter,  addressed 
by  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  are  given*     The  language  used  in  it  was 

{;ross  enough  to  rouse  a  meek  spirit :  how  it  must  have  fired  d)e 
ion  heart  of  a  Tudor,  the  sequel  of  the  tragedy  informs  usw— » 
Among  many  coarse  charges,  Mary  says  : 

*  That  her  conceit  of  her  beauty  was  such,  that  no  flattery  could 
be  too  gross  for  her  to  swallow  ;  and  that  this  folly  was  the  theme  of 
ridicule  to  all  her  courtiers,  who  would  often  pretend  that  their  eyes 
were  unable  to  sustain  the  radiance  of  her  countenance, — a  trait,  by 
the  way,  which  stands  on  other  and  better  authority  than  this  infa- 
mous letter.  That  her  temper  was  so  furious  that  it  was  dreadful  to 
attend  upon  ber  ; — that  she  had  broken  the  finger  of  one  lady,  and 
afterwards  pretended  to  the  courtiers  that  it  was  done  by  the  fall  of 
a  chandelier ;  and  that  she  had  cut  another  across  the  hand  with  a 
knife  ; — stories  very  probably  not  entirely  unfounded  in  fact,  since 
we  find  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  complaining,  in  a  letter  still  pre* 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  that  the  queen,  on  some  quarrel,  had 
pinched  his  wife  "  very  sorely."  ' — p.  123. 

We  think  the  author  might  have  dwelt  more  upon  the  litera* 
ture  of  Elizabeth's  age.  She  has  passed  it  over,  with  some  ex- 
tracts from  Puttenham's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  a  cursory  glance  of 
the  authofs  who  flourished  during  the  reign*  Of  the  drama,  she 
speaks  in  the  following  terms  : 

'  By  the  appearance  of  Ferrez  and  Porrex  in  1561,  and  that  of 
Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle  five  years  later,  a  new  impulse  had  been 
given  to  English  genius  ;  and  both  tragedies  and  comedies  approach- 
ing the  regular  models,  besides  historical  and  pastoral  dramas,  alle- 
gorical pieces  resembling  the  old  moralities,  and  translations  from  the 
ancients,  were  from  this  time  produced  in  abundance,  and  received 
by  all  classes  with  avidity  and  delight. 

*  About  twenty  dramatic  poets  flourished  between  1561  and  1590  { 
and  an  inspection  of  the  titles  alone  of  their  numerous  productions 


woulil  CttiDidieYidftBeb  of  ab  acqvauitaiic^  wttb  the  stores  of  history, 
mythology 9  classical  fietioD,  and  romance,  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  literary  diligence  and  intellectual  activity  of  the  age. 

'  Richard  Edwards  produced  a  tragi*comedy  on  the  affecting  an^ 
cient  story  of  Damon  and  Pithias,  beside  his  comedy  of  Palamon 
attd  Arcite,  formerly  noticed  as  having  been  performed  for  the  enter* 
taimneot  of  her  majesty  at  Oxford*  In  connexion  with  this  latter 
piecei  it  oaay  be  remarked,  that  of  the  chivalrous  idea  of  Theseus  in 
Ibis  cetebrated  tale,  and  in  the  Midaummer's  Night's  Dream,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  other  gothicized  representations  of  ancient  heroes,  of 
which  Sbakspeare's  Troilus  and  Cressida,  his  rape  of  Lucrec,  and 
aome  passages  of  Spenser^s  Faery  d^een,  afford  further  examples, 
Guidoi  Cekmna's  Hutotia  TrcjaniL,  written  in  1260,  was  the  original : 
a  work  long  and  widely  popular,  which  had  been  translated,  para- 
phrased and  imitated  in  French  and  English,  and  which  the  barbarism 
•f  its  incottgruitieSy  however  palpable,  had  not  as. yet  consigned  to 
eblrvioa  or  contempt. 

*  George  Oascoigne,  beside  his  tragedyfrom  Euripides,  translated 
abo  a  tomiedy  from  Ariosto,  performed  by  the  students  of  Gray's  Inn, 
under  the  title  of  The  Supposes ;  which  was  the  first  specimen  in 
our  language  of  a  drama  in  proee.  Italian  literature  was  at  this  pe- 
riod cultivated  amongst  us,  with  an  assiduity  unequalled  either  be- 
ibre  or  since,  and  it  possessed  few  authors  of  merit  or  celebrity 
whose  works  were  not  speedily  familiarized  to  the  English  public 
through  the  medium  of  transiktioDS.  The  study  of  this  enchanting 
language  found  however  a  vehement  opponent  in  Roger  Ascham,  who 
exclaims  against  the  **  enchantments  of  Circe,  brought  out  of  Italy  to 
alar  men's  manners  in  England  ;  much  by  examples  of  ill  life,  but 
mon  by  precepts  of  fond  books,  of  late  translated  out  of  Italian  into 
EngliA,  and  sold  in  every  shop  in  London.'*  He  afterwards  declares 
that  *'  there  be  more  of  these  ungracious  books  set  out  in  print  withia 
these  few  months  than  have  been  seen  in  England  many  years  be- 
lore."  To  these  strictures  on  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  popular 
vrriters  tf  Italy  some  force  must  be  allowed ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  ve- 
mark,  that  similar  objections  mi^t  be  urged  with  at  least  equal  oo-^ 
gency  against  the  favourite  classics  of  Aacham ;  and  that  the  use  of 
so  v^nable  an  instrument  of  intellectual  advancement  as  the  free  in- 
troduction of  the  literature  of  a  highly  polished  nation  into  one  com- 
paratively rude,  is  not  to  be  denied  to  beings  capable  of  moral  dis- 
crimination, from  the  apprehension  of  such  partial  and  incidental  in- 
jury as  may  arise  out  of  its  abuse.  Italy,  in  fact,  was  at  once  the 
plenteous  storehouse  whence  the  English  poets,  dramatists  and  ro- 
naance  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  drew  their 
most  precious  materials ;  the  school  where  they  acquired  taste  and 
skill  to  adapt  them  to  their  various  purposes ;  and  the  Parnassian 
mount  on  which  they  cau§^t  the  purest  inspirations  of  the  muse. 

*  Elisabeth  was  a  zealous  patroness  of  these  studies  ;  she  spoke  the 
Italian  language  with  fluency  and  elegance,  and  used  it  frequently 
in  her  mottos  and  devices  :  by  her  encouragemftit,  as  we  shall'ftee, 
Harrington  was  urged  to  complete  his  version  of  the  Orlando  Furioso, 
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and  ihe  willingly  accepted  in  tbe  year  1600  the  dedication 
fax^s  admirable  translatiun  of  tbe  great  epic  of  Ta«8o. 

*  But  to  return  to  our  dramatic  writers : — Tbomas  Kyd  was  the 
author  of  a  tragedy  entitled  Jeronimo,  wbich»  for  the  absurd  horrors 
of  its  plot,  and  the  mingled  puerility  and  bombast  of  its  language, 
was  a  source  of  perpetual  ridicule  to  rival  poets,  while  from  a  certain 
wild  pathos,  combined  with  its  imposing  grandiloquence  it  was  long 
a  favourite  with  the  people.  The  same  person  also  translated  a  play 
by  Gamier  on  the  story  of  Cornelia  the  wife  of  Pompey  ;— ^  solitary 
instance  apparently  of  obligation  to  the  French  theatre  on  the  part 
of  these  founders  of  our  national  drama. 

*  By  Thomas  Hughes^  the  misfortunes  of  Arthur,  son  of  Uthtf 
Pendragon,  were  made  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  performed  before 
the  queen. 

*  Preston,  to  whom,  when  a  youth,  her  majesty  had  granted  a  pen- 
sion of  a  shilling  a  day  in  consideration  of  his  excellent  acting  in  the 
play  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  composed  on  the  story  of  Cambyses  king 
of  Persia,  ''  A  lamentable  tragedy  mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth,'* 
which  is  now  only  remembered  as  having  been  an  object  of  ridicule  to 
Shakspeare. 

*  Lilly,  the  author  of  Euphues,  composed  six  court  comedies  and 
other  pieces,  principally  on  classical  subjects,  but  disfigured  by  all 
tbe  barbarous  affectations  of  style  which  had  marked  his  earlier  pro- 
duction. 

^  Christopher  Marlow,  unquestionably  a  man  x>f  genius,  however 
deficient  in  taste  and  judgment,  astonished  the  world  with  his  Tam- 
burlain  the  Great,  which  became  in  a  manner  proverbial  for  its  rant 
and  extravagance  :  he  also  composed*  but  in  a  purer  style,  and  with 
a  pathetic  cast  of  sentiment,  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  king  Edward 
II.,  and  ministered  fuel  to  the  ferocious  prejudices  of  the  age,  by  his 
fiend-like  portraiture  of  Barabas  in  The  Kich  Jew  of  Malta.  Marlow 
was  also  the  author  of  a  tragedy,  in  which  the  sublime  and  the  gro- 
tesque were  extraordinarily  mingled,  on  the  noted  story  of  Dr.  Faus- 
tus ;  a  tale  of  preternatural  horrors,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  was  again  to  receive  a  similar  distinction  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  of  German  dramatists  :  not  the  only  exam- 
ple which  could  be  produced  of  a  coincidence  of  taste  between  the 
early  tragedians  of  the  two  countries. 

^  Of  the  works  of  these  and  other  contemporary  poets,  tbe  farthers 
of  tbe  English  theatre,  some  are  extant  in  print,  others  have  come 
down  to  us  in  manuscript,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  the  titles 
alone  survive.  A  few  have  acquired  an  incidental  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  curious,  as  having  furnished  the  groundwork  of  some  of  the 
dramas  of  our  great  poet ;  but  not  one  of  the  number  can  justly  be 
said  to  make  a  part  of  tbe  living  literature  of  the  country.  '    - 

*  It  was  reserved  for  the  transcendant  genius  of  Shakspeare  alone, 
in  that  infancy  of  our  theatre  when  nothing  proceeded  from  the  crowd 
of  rival  dramatists  but  rude  and  abortive  eflbrts,  ridiculed  by  the 
learned  and  judicious  of  their  own  age,  and  forgotten  by  posterity,  to 


Mtonitb  aad  enchant  the  nation  witk  those  inimitable  worits  which 
form  the  perpetual  boast  and  immortal  heritage  of  Englishmen. 

*  By  a  strange  kind  of  fatality,  which  excites  at  once  our  surprise 
and  our  unavailing  regrets,  the  domestic  and  the  literary  history  of 
this  gieat  luminary  of  his  age  are  almost  equally  enveloped  in  doubt 
and  obscurity.  Even  of  tlie  few  particulars  of  his  origin  and  early 
adventures  which  have  reached  us  through  various  channels,  the 
greater  number  are  either  imperfectly  attested,  or  exposed  to  objec* 
lions  of  different  kinds^  which  render  them  of  little  value  ;  and  respect* 
ing  his  theatrical  life  the  most  important  circumstances  still  remain 
matter  of  conjecture,  or  at  best  pf  remote  inference.' — p.  277 — 281* 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  Elizabeth'^  love  of  learning  and 
poetry,  we  do  not  find  that  she  ever  patronized  either.  She 
gave  nothing,  but  praise,  to  Sbakspeare  ;  she  permitted  Spenser 
to  die  in  penury  ^  and  Bacon  rose  slowly  to  the  height  to  which 
his  genius  entitled  him.  The  account  of  the  rise,  reign  and  fall 
of  the  accomplished  Essex,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
work;  and  the  remorse  which  is  said  to  have  haunted  the 
Queen  ever  after  his  death,  is  well  depicted  in  the  following 
letter  from  Sir  John  Harri^ton  to  his  lady  : 

'  *'  Sweet  Mall  ; 
*  "  1  herewith  send  thee,  what  I  would  God  none  did  know,  some 
ill  bodings  of  the  realm  and  its  welfare.  Our  dear  queen,  my  royal 
godmother,  and  this  staters  natural  mother,  doth  now  bear  some  show 
of  human  infirmity  ;  too  fast,  from  that  evil  which  we  shall  get  by 
her  death,  and  too  slow,  for  that  good  which  she  shall  get  by  her 
r^leasement  from  pains  and  misery  Dear  Mall,  how  shall  I  speak 
what  I  have  seen  or  what  I  have  felt  ?  thy  good  silence  in  these  mat* 
ters  emboldens  my  pen.  For  thanks  to  the  sweet  God  of  silence, 
thy  lips  do  not  wanton  out  of  discretion's  path  like  the  many  gossip- 
ing dames  we  could  name,  who  lose  their  husbands'  fast  hold  in  good 
friends  rather  than  hold  fast  their  own  tongues.  Now,  1  will  trust 
thee  with  great  assurance  ;  and  whilst  thou  dost  brood  over  thy  young 
ones  in  the  chamber,  thou  riialt  read  the  doings  of  thy  grieving  mate 
in  the  court.  I  find  some  less  mindful  of  what  they  are  to  lose,  than 
of  what  they  may  perchance  hereafter  get :  Now,  on  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  blot  from  my  memory's  table  the  goodness  of  our  sovereign 
lady  to  me,  even,  I  will  say,  before  born.  Her  affection  to  my^ 
mother,  who  waited  in  privy- chamber,  her  bettering  the  state  of  my 
father's  fortune  (which  I  have,  alas,  so  much  worsted,)  herwatchings 
over  my  youth,  her  liking  to  my  free  speech  and  admiration  of  my 
little  learning  and  poesy,  which  1  did  so  much  cultivate  on  her  com* 
mand,  have  rooted  such  love,  such  dutiful  remembrance  of  her 
princely  virtues,  that  to  turn  askant  from  her  condition  with  tearless 
eyes,  would  stain  and  foul  the  spring  and  fount  of  gratitude.  It  was 
not  mat)y  days  since  I  was  bidden  to  her  presence ;  1  blessed  the 
happy  moment,  and  found  her  in  roost  pitiable  state ;  she  bade  the 
archbishop  ask  me  if  I  had  seen  Tyrone  ?    1  replied  with  reveren(;e 
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that  I  had  seeD  him  with  the  lord  deputy ;  she  looked  up  ¥nth  moeii 
eholer  and  grief  in  her  countenance,  and  said  :  O  !  now  it  mindeth 
Die  that  you  was  one  who  saw  this  man  eUewhere^*  and  hereat  she 
dropped  a  tear  and  smote  her  bosom  ;  she  held  in  her  hand  a  goldea 
cup,  which  she  often  put  to  her  lips  ;  but  in  truth  her  heart  seemeth 
too  full  to  need  more  fulling.  This  sight  moved  me  to  think  of  what 
passed  in  Ireland,  and  I  trust  she  did  not  less  think  on  some  who 
were  busier  there  than  myself.  She  gave  me  a  message  to  the  lord 
deputy,  and  bade  me  come  to  the  chamber  at  seven  o'clock.  Hereat 
some  who  were  about  her  did  marvel,  as  I  do  not  hold  so  higk  place 

as  those  she  did  not  choose  to  do  her  commands Her  majesty 

inquired  of  some  matters  which  I  had  written  ;  and  as  she  was  pleased 
•  to  note  my  fanciful  brain,  I  was  not  unheedful  to  feed  her  humour, 
and  read  some  ver&es,  whereat  she  smiled  once,  and  was  pleased  t* 
say  :  ^  When  thou  dost  feel  creeping  time  at  thy  gate,  these  fooleries 
will  please  thee  less  ;  I  am  past  my  relish  for  such  matters  ;  thou 
seest  my  bodily  meat  doth  not  suit  me  well ;  I  have  eaten  but  one 
ill-tasted  cake  since  yester -night.'  She  rated  most  grievously  at 
noon  at  some  one  who  minded  not  to  bring  up  certain  matters  of  ac- 
count :  several  men  have  been  sent  to,  and  when  ready  at  hand,  her 
highness  hath  dismissed  in  anger  ;  but  who,  dearest  Mall,  shall  say, 
that  *  your  highness  hath  forgotten  ?' '' 

The  afiairs  of  Ireland,  which  had  always  been  a  subject  of 
anxiety,  now  added  to  the  Queen's  uneasiness ;  and  after  some 
days  of  sudden  and  profound  melancholy,  she  expired.  And 
Miss  Aikin  seems  to  believe  the  story  of  the  ring  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex, — which,  being  secreted  by  the  Countess  of  Nottingham, 
was  produced  at  last,  when  it  was  too  late.  Amidst  all  the  grief 
and  horror  which  this  proof  of  the  repentance  of  her  favourite 
inflicted,  Elizabeth  was  true  to  her  character ;  as  she  is  said 
actually  to  have  shaken  '^  the  dying  Countess  in  her  bed,  and, 
vehemently  exclaiming,  that  God  might  forgive  her,  but  she 
never  would — ^flung  out  of  the  chamber." 

*  Returning  to  her  palace,  she  surrendered  herself  without  resist- 
ance to  the  aespair  which  seized  her  heart  on  this  fatal  and  too  late 
disclosure. — Hence  her  refusal  of  medicine  and  almost  of  food  ; — 
hence  her  obstinate  silence  interrupted  only  by  sighs,  groans,  and 
broken  hints  of  a  deep  sorrow  which  she  cared  not  to  reveal ; — hence 
the  days  and  nights  passed  by  her,  seated  on  the  floor,  sleepless,  her 
eyes  fixed,  and  her  finger  pressed  upon  her  mouth  ;*-bence,  in  short, 
all  those  heart-rending  symptoms  of  incurable  and  mortal  anguish 
which  conducted  her,  in  the  space  of  twenty  days,  to  the  lament- 
able termination  of  a  long  life  of  power,  prosperity,  and  glory.'-* 
p.  429. 

Tl^e  work  concludes  with  a  kind  of  summary  character  of 

*  Harriogton  had  been  at  a  conference  held  with  him  by  Essex ;  for  whieh 
hie  bad  been  teverely  rated  hy  the  quceo. 
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Bfizabefli ;  which,  bating  a  little  excusable  partiality,  appean 
to  be  justly  drawn. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  work,  without  noticing  the  freedom 
with  which  the  fair  author  remarks  upon  subjects,  where  her  de- 
licacy might  have  taught  her  at  least  to  be  silent :  it  is  the  only 
masculine  trait  in  the  work.  We  might  point  out  several  in^ 
stances  where  she  is  unnecessarily  broad  in  her  allusions  ;  and 
which,  without  affecting  fastidiousness,  we  would  wish,  for  her 
own  sake,  she  had  avoided. 


Art.  VII. — Disseriation  on  the  Gipsies :  representing  their  m/in* 
ner  of  lifey. family  economy^  religion^  language,  <J/*c.  fyc.  with  a 

.  historical  inquiry  concerning  their  origin  and  first  appearance 
in  Europe.  From  the  German  of  H.  M.  G.  Grellmann.  8vo. 
pp.  210.     London,  1807. 

The  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  Jews  have  continued  a  sepa- 
rate people  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  in  a  state  of  dispersion 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  does  not  appear  to  be  wholly  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  mankind.  We  do  not  pretend  to  find 
an  eo^a^rparallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  people  ;  but  the  Gip- 
sies of  Europe  furnish  another  instance,  of  a  numerous  people 
dwelling  among  the  nations  without  amity  or  assimilation,  re- 
taining to  themselves  peculiar  manners,  appearance,  and  language, 
and  suffering  every  species  of  oppression  and  contumely,  without 
losing  their  essential  characteristics,  or  perishing  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  like  the  persecuted  natives  of  our  western  world.  For 
a  period  of  more  tiian  three  hundred  years,  the  Gipsies  have  wan- 
dered about  among  civilized  men  ;  yet  they  still  remain  what  their 
fathers  were ;  never  incorporated  into  any  settled  community,  nor 
conformed  to  the  manners  of  any  nation  among  whom  they  dwell. 
— '  Africa  makes  them  no  blacker,  nor  Europe  whiter :  they  nei- 

*  ther  become  more  lazy  in  Spain,  nor  more  diligent  in  Germany. 
'  In  Turkey ,  Mahomet,  and  in  Christendom,  Christ,  remain  equally 

*  without  their  homage.    Around  on  every  side,  they  see  fixed 

*  habitations,  with  settied  inhabitants ;  they,  nevertheless,  proceed 
'  in  their  own  way,  and  continue,  for  the  most  part,  unsocial, 

*  wandering  robbers.' — (Grellmann.) 

The  most  authentic  accounts  of  the  Gipsies  state,  that  they  ap- 
peared in  different  countries  o^  Europe  at  different  times  in  the 
16th  century.  The  most  remarkable  company  of  them  was  first 
noticed  at  Bologne.  This  company  consisted  of  about  one  hun- 
dred persons  of  both  sexes,  of  a  tawny  complexion,  dressed  in 
ragged  attire,  and  using  a  language  totally  uuKnown  to  the  people 
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ftmong  whom  they  came.  Their  leader  was  calkd  Asdrew^  Doke 
of  Egypt ;  and  they  related,  that  they  had  been  driven  ont  of  their 
possessions  in  Egypt  by  a  lung  of  Hungary.  This  was  nnqnes- 
tionably  false,  so  far  as  the  King  of  Hungary  was  concerned ; 
but  it  is  presumed  by  learned  men  who  have  investigated  thnr 
language  and  history,  that  they  were  originally  from  Hindostaa* 
Sir  William  Jones  asserts,  (Asiatic  Researches,  VoL  III.  p.  7.) 
that  many  of  their  words  are  pure  Sanscrit ;  and  he  likewise  sup- 
poses they  emigrated  from  their  native  country  to  the  coast  of 
Arabia  or  Africn,  and  thence  they  rambled  into  Egypt,  extend- 
ing; their  wanderings  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  they 
sc^oumed  awhile  iu  Egypt,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that 
a  numerous  people  resembling  them  is  now  in  existence  near 
Thebes  in  I'pper  Egypt.* 

The  Gipsies  possessed  little  skill  in  any  useful  art ;  were  grossly 
ignorant ;  and,  to  the  disgusting  appearance  which  usually  attends 
excessive  poverty,  they  added  the  utmost  depravity  of  manners,— 
subsisting  together  without  even  that  low  degree  of  decorum  which 
is  found  amonr;  the  meanest  ranks  of  civilised  society,  and  choosing 
to  live  by  rapacity  and  fraud,  rather  than  by  regular  industry. 
The  true  science  of  astronomv  was  then  in  a  manner  unknown ; 
but  the  false  one  of  astrology  was  in  high  vogue.  Those  who 
professed  divination  and  palmistry,  were  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
the  indolent  and  inquisitive  in  that  age.  Then  the  greater  por- 
tion of  society  was  much  more  eager  to  discover  "  hidden  thmgs 
of  darkness,"  than  to  acquire  that  easy  knowledge  of  nature  which 
has  since  become  general,  and  which  has  served  at  once  to  en- 
lighten and  to  limit  curiosity.  For  this  reason  chiefly,  the  Gipsies 
found  encouragement  wherever  they  came  :  but,  though  the  ere- 
dulity  of  the  times  furnished  them  employment  in  the  supernatural 
capacity  of  fortune-telling,  it  was  never  a  very  lucrative  or  per- 
manent resource  ;  and  they  requited  themselves  for  insufficiency 
of  profit,  by  making  free  with  whatever  they  could  grasp,  to  gra- 
tify their  whims,  or  supply  their  wants. 

In  Italy,  the  Gipsies  were  called  Zigari ;  and  were  supposed  by 
Pope  Pius  II.  to  be  emigrants  from  Zigi,  or  the  modern  Circassia. 
In  the  ICth  century,  they  so  swarmed  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  that  tlie  most  severe  laws  were  passed  against  them  by 
almost  every  government ;  laws  as  wise  and  as  merciful  as  those 
enforced  against  witchcraft,  and  tending,  like  them,  not  to  en- 
lighten and  improve  their  unhappy  subjects,  but  to  cut  them  off 
from  all  possible  advantages,  even  from  life  itself. 

They  began  their  wanderings  in  England  and  Scodand  in  1634, 
and  soon  excited  general  execration.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
a  law  was  passed,  commanding  them  to  leave  the  kingdom  under 

♦  Reee*  Cyclopedia. 
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psda  of  impriBoiiinent  and  confiscalion  of  goods,  and  extending  the 
same  penalty  to  such  as  should  join  them,  or  sfaoald  assume  a  dis- 

Siise  in  resemblance  of  them,  or  hold  any  intercourse  with  them. 
y  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  made  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  for  any  Egyptian  (so  the  Gipsies  were  called)  to  remain  a 
month  in  the  kingdom  :  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  relates,  that  thir- 
teen Gipsies  were  executed  in  his  time  at  the  assizes  in  Suffolk, 
merely  because  they  were  Gipsies.  The  following  account  of 
their  present  condition  in  England,  may  be  found  in  th&  European 
Magazine,  of  November,  1820. 

*  There  appears  to  be  good  ground  to  believe  these  extraordinary 
itinerants  were  originally  of  the  lowest  class  of  Hindoos  ;  having  emi- 
grated, it  is  supposed,  from  Hindoostan  about  A.  D.  1408.  Their 
language  is  undoubtedly  a  species  of  Hindostanee,  as  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  grammatical  peculiarities,  as  well  as  of  a  nuodter  of 
words  taken  down  as  specimens  of  their  language,  from  EnglinPGip- 
sies.  and  from  Turkish  Gipsies  in  Hungary,  (printed  in  the  7tb  vo* 
lume  of  Arcbaeologia  ;)  also,  by  selections  from  the  Vocabulary  com- 
piled by  Grellmann,  the  learned  author  of  a  diss^ertation  on  the  subject ; 
and  by  words  obtained,  as  a  translation  of  familiar  English  words, 
from  Gipsies  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London.  Through- 
out the  countries  of  Europe,  during  the  four  centuries  that  they  have 
wandered  about  as  outcasts,  they  appear  to  have  preserved  among 
themselves,  and  transmitted  unimpaired  to  their  descendants,  together 
with  other  invariable  characteristics  of  their  origin,  while  speaking 
the  languac^es  of  the  respective  countries  they  inhabit — oUe  common 
language  of  their  own,  to  which  they  appear  to  be  attached,  yet  which 
serves  them  for  no  other  purpose,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  than 
that  of  concealment.  The  combined  influence  of  time,  climate,  and 
example,  has  not  effected  any  material  alteration  in  their  state.  A 
recent  traveller  states,  that  he  met  with  numerous  hordes  in  Persia, 
with  whom  he  had  conversed,  and  found  their  language  the  true  Hin- 
dostanee. In  Russia,  he  found  them,  both  in  language  and  manners, 
the  same,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  Gipsies  of  our  own  country. 
In  Poland  and  Lithuania,  as  well  as  in  Courland,  they  exist  in  sur- 
prising numbers.  In  Hungary,  their  number  amounts  to  about  60,000  : 
and  they  are  scarcely  less  numerous  in  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  every 
where  exhibiting  the  same  deeply-rooted  attachment  to  their  ancient 
habits  and  half-savage  customs,  and  the  same  features  of  an  oriental 
character,  as  vagrants,  thieves,  and  fortune-tellers.  How  far  the 
treatment  they  have  received  from  civilized  nations,  among  whom 
they  have  been  universally  objects  of  contempt  or  persecution,  has 
tended  to  keep  them  in  their  present  state  of  intellectual  debasement, 
by  strengthening  their  prejudice:*,  and  driving  them  to  the  usual  re- 
sources of  indigence,  demands  the  serious  and  dispassionate  consi- 
deration of  every  friend  of  humanity.  In  our  own  country,  hunted 
like  beasts  of  prey  from  township  to  township,  advertised  as  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  even  rewards  being  offered  for  their  apprehension, 
their  condition  is  becoming  daily  more  deplorable,  while  no  asylum 
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IS  offered  tbera,  and  no  means  are  devised  of  remedying  the  defects 
of  their  habits,  or  of  holding  out  to  the  well-disposed,  encouragement 
to  reformation.  The  routit^r  of  the  Gipsies,  as  it  is  termed,  from 
•various  parts  of  the  south  of  England,  has  occasioned  their  appearing 
lately  in  great  numbers  in  the  northern  counties.  ''  The  winter  be- 
fore last,  severe  as  it  was,"  Mr.  Hoyland  states,  "  a  gang  of  about  fifty 
or  sixty,  lay  upon  Bramley-moor,  three  miles  from  Chesterfield."  In 
the  summer  of  ISld,  a  numerous  horde,  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
township  of  Rotherham,  had  two  encampments  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sheffield  :  there  were  also  encampments  of  Gipsies  at  Borougb- 
"Bridge,  at  Knaresborough,  and  at  Pocklington,  in  the  east  riding  of 
Yorkshire.  A  few  continue  ail  the  year  in  London,  excepting  durmg 
their  attendance  at  fairs  in  the  vicinity  :  others  go  out  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  round  the  metropolis,  carrying  their  implements  with 
them  ;  and  are  found,  sometimes,  assisting  in  hay-making  and  hop* 
pickj|te,  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex.  Among  those  who  have  winter 
quarts  in  London  from  Michaelmas  till  April,  a  few  take  in  summer 
still  wider  circuits,  extending  to  Suffolk,  Herefordshire,  and  even 
South  Wales.  In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  think  the  greatest  part  of 
the  island  is  traversed  in  different  directions  by  hordes  of  Gipsies. 
One  of  the  most  important  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hoyland,  is  the 
disposition,  and  even  anxiety,  manifested  by  some  of  those  who  winter 
in  towns,  to  obtain  for  their  children  the  benefit  of  education.  Uriah 
Lovell,  the  head  of  one  of  the  families,  paid  sixpence  a  weekforeach 
of  his  three  children,  who  attended,  during  four  winters,  a  school  for 
the  Irish,  kept  by  Partak  Ivery.  Partak,  on  being  called  upon  to 
verify  this  statement,  confirmed  the  account ;  adding,  that  there  had 
been  six  Gipsy  children  at  his  school,  who,  when  placed  among 
others,  were  reducible  to  order.'— (/Vom  Hoyland  on  Gipsies,) 

By  this  It  appear?,  that  though  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the 
"nation  is  hardly  extended  to  them,  these  poor  outcasts  have  caught 
something  from  that  great  impulse  towards  intelligence  and  virtue, 
which  is  operating,  more  or  less  powerfully  and  obviously,  through 
the  whole  world  of  moral  beings  ;  and  which,  it  is  surelj'  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  the  most  favoured  among  men,  to  accelerate 
by  all  possible  encouragements.  That  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  Gipsies  will  be  improved,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  rational  and  philosophic  Christians  ;  who  begin  to  disco- 
ver, that  our  anxiety  to  spread  the  gospel  ^ar  and  toide,  is  some- 
what premature  ;  and  that  much  must  be  done  at  home,  before  it 
can  be  expedient  to  attempt  any  thing  abroad.  An  evidence  of 
this  has  lately  appeared  in  an  English  publication. 

*  The  Committee  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  feeling  deeply 
for  the  condition  of  the  neglected  Gipsy  race,  of  wliom  eighteen  thoU' 
sand  are  wandering  through  this  country,  earnestly  entreat  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  come  forward  in  support  of  measures  for  the  melioration 
of  their  condition.  This  people  have  been  wonderfully  preserved,  a 
distinct  people,  for  the  space  of  four  hundred  years  ;  having  been 
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expelled  from  India  about  that  space  of  time»  and  scattered  all  over 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  ascertained  by  Oriental  scholars, 
that  they  speak,  not  a  cant  language,  but  the  same  as  that  spoken  by 
the  Suder  caste  of  India,  whom  they  resemble  in  person,  manners, 
and  habits.  The  circumstance  of  their  speaking  the  same  language 
amongst  all  their  tribes  in  every  country,  as  well  as  that  of  their  abo- 
rigines in  the  East,  may  be  most  favourable  for  the  circulation  of  the 
scriptures,  and  diffusion  of  oral  instruction  ;  and  being  so  widely  scat- 
tered among  all  natiods,  whose  languages  arc  spoken  by  their  different 
tribes,  they  may  also  be  the  instruments  of  much  good  among  others, 
and  well  repay  the  privilege  of  sojourning  among  them,  by  scattering 
among  them  that  wealth  which  surpasses  the  riches  of  Golconda  and 
Peru.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  Branch  Society  to  that  for  Home 
Missions,  which  will  both  leave  the  funds  for  village  preaching  un- 
touched, and  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  persons  to  contribute, 
who  may  be  favourable  only  to  the  promotion  of  morality  and  educa- 
tion.'— (Christian  Herald,  No.  178.) 

The  character  and  habits  of  the  people  who  stand  in  need  of 
this  instruction,  are  too  extraordinary  to  be  uninteresting ;  and 
their  physical  and  intellectual  powers,  strangely  perverted  as  they 
are,  afford  elenients  of  enjoyment  and  usefulness  which  ought  not 
to  be  neglected  nor  lost  to  society. 

The  peculiar  hue  of  their  complexion,  appears  to  be  somewhat 
artificially  induced  and  cultivated.  In  infancy,  they  are  smeared 
over  with  some  black  ointment,  and  in  their  succeeding  years, 
live  almost  always  in  the  sun,  or  near  the  fire  in  a  smoky  hut, 
without  any  punficadon  of  the  skin ;  and  diey  are  consequently 
coloured  by  these  practices.  Their  habits  in  respect  to  food,  are 
more  disgusting  than  those  of  any  savages  ;  for  they  subsist  upon 
animals  which  have  died  of  disease,  and  upon  the  refuse  of  ordi- 
nary food.  They  dress  in  rags,  being  only  partially  covered  ;  yet 
they  display  the  love  of  finery  in  their  very  tatters  :  but,  notwith- 
standing these  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  generally  live  to 
a  considerable  age,  are  remarkably  free  from  disease,  and  distin- 
guished by  muscular  strength,  symmetrical  proportion,  and  ani* 
mated  countenances.  Though  die  greater  part  of  the  Gipsies  are 
wanderers,  a  few  of  diem  are  stationary.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
innkeepers  in  Spain,  mechanics  and  gold-washers  in  Hungary, 
and  domestic  slaves  in  Turkey  :  but  the  principal  portion  of  Uiese 
outlaws  have  no  otlier  habitations  tiian  tents  and  caves;  and  in 
summer  they  live  chiefly  in  the  open  air.  The  picturesque  effect 
of  their  encampments  has  not  escaped  that  fine  observer,  Cowper ; 
and  he  has  given  a  poetical  sketch  of  their  economy,  so  true  and 
particular,  as  almost  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  oUier  his- 
torian. 

*  I  see  a  column  of  slow  rising  smoke, 
Overtop  the  lofty  wood  that  skirts  the  wild. 
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A  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 

Their  miserable  meal.     A  kettle,  slung 

Between  two  poles  upon  a  stick  transverse. 

Receives  the  morsel — ^flesh  obscene  of  dog. 

Or  vermin,  or,  at  best,  of  cock  purloined 

From  his  accustoro'd  perch.     Hard  &ring  race  ! 

They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  hedge  ; 

Which,  kindled  with  dry  leaves,  just  saves  unquench'd 

The  spark  of  life.     The  sporting  wind  blows  wide 

Their  fluttering  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skia» 

The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim. 

Great  skill  have  Ihey  in  palmistry,  and  more 

To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch, 

Conveying  worthless  drops  into  its  place  : 

Loud  when  they  beg,  dumb  only  when  they  stea). 

Strange  !  that  a  creature,  rational,  and  cast 

In  human  mould,  should  brutalize,  by  choice. 

His  nature  ;  and,  though  capable  of  arts 

By  which  the  world  might  profit,  and  himself 

Self  banished  from  society,  prefer 

Such  squalid  sloth  to  honourable  toil ! 

Yet  even  these,  though,  feigning  sickness,  oft 

They  swathe  the  forehead,  drag  the  limping  limb. 

And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores, 

Can  change  their  whine  into  a  mirthful  note. 

When  soft  occasion  offers  ;  and  with  dance. 

And  music  of  the  bladder  and  the  bag, 

Beguile  their  woes,  and  make  the  woods  resound. 

Such  health  and  gayety  of  heart  enjoy 

The  houseless  rovers  of  the  western  world  ; 

And  breathing  wholesome  air,  and  wandering  much, 

Need  other  physic  none,  to  heal  the  efiiects 

Of  loathsome  diet,  penury,  and  cold.'* 

*  Mr.  Cowper  could  not  have  considered  the  history  of  the  GipsU 
could  not  have  estimated  the  inflaeoces  of  the  laws  and  of  public  sentiment, 
lit  once  powerful  and  hostile  in  respect  to  them,  and  believe  that  they  were 
brutalized  by  choice^  and  self -banUked  from  society »  In  relation  to  the  cba^ 
racter  of  the  low  Irish,  Mr.  Edgeworth  has  made  the  following  remarks  :— 
*^  Impute  a  peculiar,  incurable  mental  disease  to  any  people ;  show  that  k 
incapacitates  them  from  speaking  and  acting  with  common  sense ;  expose 
their  infirmities  contioualiy  to  public  ridicule;  and  in  time,  probably,  this 
people,  let  their  coosiitutiooal  boldness  be  ever  so  groat,  may  be  subjn- 
gated  to  that  seose  of  inferiority,  and  to  that  acquiescence  in  a  hate  of 
dependence,  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  conviction  of  in* 
becility."  What  is  here  said  of  mental  imbecility,  is  equally  true  of  moral 
depravity.  Unjust  accusation,  prejudice,  and  suspicion,  attaching'  vice  and 
meanness  to  the  character  of  any  individual  or  community,  has  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  engender  and  confirm  the  guilt  it  deprecates ;  and  at  any  rato, 
deprives  the  unhappy  subjects  of  reproach,  of  the  incentives  and  means  to 
encourage  and  aid  those  virtues  and  abilities,  by  which  the  toorid  mighH 
profit. 
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The 6ipM6s tHtvelli^ the  lnost part  6n fool ;  but  iometimes  the 
lud  of  the  ass,  or  a  decayed  horse  and  cart,  relieve  them  of  the  bur^ 
then  of  tools,  furmture,  and  children,  which  constitute  their  wealth*. 
Their  maiiufactures  are  small  and  rade  works  in  wood  or  iron ; 
and  the  dexterity  they  exhibit  in  them,  makes  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  the  instruments  they  use,  and  shows  what  they  might  accomplish 
with  suitable  (acilities*  Beds  and  chairs  make  no  part  of  their 
accomibodations ;  their  furniture  consists  of  an  iron  pot  and  pan, 
a  jug,  a  spoon,  and  a  knife,  and  sometimes  a  dish.  The  only 
superfluity  they  ever  have,  is  a  silver  cup,  which  is  procured  often 
by  gr«sat  privation,  and  seldom  used  when  possessed,  being  for  th« 
most  part  buried  under  the  hearth  stone,  or  as  effectually  hidden 
somewhere  else.  Under  these  circumstances,  begging,  as  well  at 
stealing,  is  a  means  of  subsistence.  Their  excessive  vivacity  and 
impudence  attract  the  attention  of  people ;  and  they  practise  wild 
innsic,  unseemly  dancing,  and  grotesque  grimace,  ^o  as  sometimes 
to  extort  money,  and  sometimes  to  withdraw  observers  from  the 
l4gilant  care  of  their  property,  and  thus  expose  it  to  thehr  de- 
IMredations.  That  some  of  them  have  very  fascinating  powers, 
capable  of  high  cultivation  and  producing  great  effect,  is  proved 
|o  a  certainty,  in  the  singular  instance  described  by  Cumberland  in 
his  Memoirs.  The  following  animated  representation  of  the  famous 
Tiranna,  not  only  iUnstrates  the  gemus  of  this  strange  race,  but  it 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  that  celebrated  ancient  sorceress,  Medea. 

*'  That  extraordinary  woman,  whose  origin  is  traced  to  the 
outcast  race  of  Gipsies,  was  not  less  formed  to  strike  beholders 
with  the  beauty  and  commanding  majesty  of  her  person,  than  to 
astonish  all  that  heard  her,  by  the  powers  which  nature  and  art 
had  combined  to  give  her.     My  friend,  Count  Pietra  Santa,  Who 
had  honourable  access  to  this  great  stage  heroine,  intimated  to  her 
ihe  very  high  expectation  I  had  formed  of  her  performftmcesy  and 
the  eager  desnre  1  had  to  see  her  in  one  of  her  capital  charactcfin  | 
telling  her  at  the  same  time,  that  I  had  been  a  writer  (of  the  staga 
in  my  own  country.   In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  she  sent  me 
word,  that  I  should  have  notice  from  her,  when  she  wished  me  fo 
come  to  the  theatre  ;  till  when,  she  desired  I  would  not  present 
myself  in  my  box  upon  any  night,  though  her  name  might  be  in 
the  bill ;  for  it  was  only  when  she  liked  her  part,  and  was  in  the 
humour  to  play  well,  that  she  wished  me  to  be  present. 
.   ^'  In  obeaience  to  her  message,  I  waited  several  days,  and  at 
last  received  the  looked-for  summons.    I  had  not  been  many  mi:- 
nutes  in  the  theatre,  before  she  sent  a  mandate  to  me  to  go  home ; 
for  that  she  was  in  no  dispoation  that  evening,  and  should  neither 
do  justice  to  her  own  talents,  nor  to  my  expectations.    I  instantly 
obeyed  this  whimsical  injunction,  knowing  it  to  be  so  perfectiy  in 
character  with  the  capricious  humour  of  her  tribe.    When  sonie- 
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thing  more  than  a  week  had  passed,  I  was  again  invited  to  the 
theatre,  and  permitted  to  sit  out  the  whole  representation.  I  had 
not  then  enough  of  the  language  to  understand  much  more  than 
the  incidents  and  action  of  the  play,  which  was  of  the  deepest  cast 
of  tragedy ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  plot,  she  murdered  her  infant 
ch'ldren,  and  exhibited  them  dead  on  the  stage,  lying  on  each  side 
of  her  ;  whilst  she,  sitting  on  the  floor  between  them,  (her  attitude, 
action,  features,  tones,  defying  all  description,)  presented  such  a 
high-wrought  picture  of  hysteric  phrenzy,  *  laughing  wild  amidst 
severest  wo^^  as  placed  her,  in  my  judgment,  at  the  very  summit 
of  her  art :  in  fact,  I  have  no  conception  that  the  powers  of  acdng 
can  be  carried  higher ;  and  such  was  the  effect  upon  the  audience, 
that,  whilst  the  spectators  in  the  pit,  having  caught  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathetic phrenzy  from  the  scene,  were  rising  up  in  a  tumultuoos 
manner,  the  word  was  given  out  by  authority  for  letting  fall  the 
curtain  ;  and  a  catastrophe,  probably  too  strong  for  exhibitioni 
was  not  allowed  to  be  completed. 

"  A  few  minutes  had  passed,  when  this  wonderful  creature,  led 
in  by  Pietra  Santa,  entered  my  box.  The  artificial  paleness  of 
her  cheeks  ;  her  eyes,  which  she  had  dyed  of  a  bright  vermilKon 
round  the  edges  of  the  lids ;  her  fine  arras,  bare  to  the  shoulders.; 
the  wild  magnificence  of  her  attire,  and  the  profusion  of  her  dishe- 
velled locks,  glossy  black  as* the  plumage  of  the  raven — gave  her 
the  appearance  of  something  so  more  than  human — ^suchaSybil, 
such  an  imaginary  being,  so  awfiil,  so  impressive — ^that  my  blood 
chilled  as  she  approached  me,  not  to  ask,  but  to  claim  my  ap- 
plause ;  demanding  of  me,  if  I  had  ever  seen  any  actress,  in  my 
own  or  any  other  country,  that  could  be  compared  with  her  f  *  I 
was  determined,'  she  said,  ^  to  exert  myself  for  you  this  night ; 
and  if  the  sensibility  of  the  audience  would  have  suffered  me  to 
conclude  the  scene,  I  should  have  convinced  you  that  I  do  not 
boast  of  my  own  performances  without  reason.'  " — (Memoirs  of 
Richard  Cumberland,) 

Grellman  has  described  a  Waywode  (chief  among  the  Gipsies) 
of  Courland,  who  was  distinguished  by  elegance  of  manners  and 
richness  of  attire,  and  who  was  received  into  the  most  polite 
circles  of  the  country.  And  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  from 
some  recorded  traits  of  the  Gipsy  cliaracter,  that  that  wonder- 
ful creation  of  the  Poet,  Meg  Merriiies,  was  not  without  a  pro- 
totype among  those  tribes  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  has  de- 
scribed as  infesting  Scotland  in  his  time. 

No  human  creatures  can  live  with  more  indifference  to  social 
honour  and  disgrace,  than  the  Gipsies  ;  nor  any,  more  empiia- 
tically  without  God  in  the  world :  yet,  worthless  as  life  is  with- 
out any  moral  enjoyment,  the  mere  sense  of  physical  existence 
endears  it  to  them.  No  great  interest  is  attached  to  their  lives  i 
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$k6  hazard,  care,  not  hope :  consequeiitly,  they  can  suffer  no  fear,^ 
vexation,  nor  despair.  A  Gipsy  is  never  known  to  commit  sui- 
cide. When  one  of  a  company  dies,  the  survivors  bewail  him  with 
the  most  intemperate  grief;  and  when  one  falls  under  the  sen- 
tence of  capital  punishment,  (no  very  uncommon  case,)  he  some- 
times makes  a  ludicrous  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  law* 
The  only  sense  of  honour  they  ever  indicate,  respects  those  of 
their  own  fraternity.  '  A  man  once  requested  that  he  might  not 
be  hanged  with  his  face  towards  the  high  road  ;  saying,  ^*>  Many 
of  his  acquaintance  passed  that  way,  and  he  should  be  very 
much  ashamed  to  be  seen  by  them  hanging  on  a  gallows.' '  ' 

The  Gipsies  have  nothing  like  acknowledged  principles  of 
internal  government.  In  all  associations  of  men,  however,  it 
uniformly  happens,  that  one  or  more  individuals  are  elevated, 
by  their  understanding,  above  the  rest ;  and  when  differences 
arise,  or  any  common  difficulty  involves  the  society,  the  superior 
minds  will  be  regarded  as  those  most  capable  of  directing  os 
delivering  the  more  humble  and  inefficient :  and  if  they  as-, 
sume  no  direction,  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men  wiU  be  en- 
trusted, from  the  very  sense  of  blindness  or  weakness,  to  their 
presumptive  intelligence  and  power. 

The  first  title  of  a  Gipsy  Chief  on  record,  that  of  Duke,  ap- 
pears only  to  have  been  adopted  by  them  in  imitation  of  civilized 
people,  and  has  long  ago  been  dropped.  The  Gipsies  in  Eng- 
land give  no  titles  to  their  leaders  *,  but  those  of  Hungary  and 
Turkey  designate  their  chiefs  by  the  title  of  Waywode.  The  prin- 
cipal authority  of  this  great  man,  is  in  the  disposal  of  what  may 
be  stolen.  Every  time  a  Gipsy  brings  in  a  booty,  he  gives  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  Arch-Gipsy,  who  divides  it  as  he  thinks  fit. 
^'  To  choose  their  Waywode,  the  Gipsies  take  the  opportunity 
when  a  great  number  of  them  are  assembled  in  one  place,  com- 
monly in  the  open  field.  The  elected  person  is  lifted  up  three 
times,  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  confirmed  in  his  dig- 
nity by  presents :  his  wife  undergoes  the  same  ceremony.-— 
Every  one  descended  from  the  family  of  a  former  Waywode,  is 
eligible  ;  but  those  who  are  best  clothed,  not  very  poor,  of  lai^e 
stature,  and  about  the  middle  age,  have  the  preference.  Un- 
derstanding, or  wise  conduct,  is  of  no  consideration  :  therefore, 
it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  Waywode  from  the  multitude,  by  his 
size  and  clothing.'' 

Though  the  Gipsies  retain  their  own  language,  the^  have  no 
letters.  They  understand  the  language  of  the  countries  where 
they  live ;  and  the  few  that  can  read  and  write,  of  necessity  con- 
fine their  learning  to  their  adopted  language.  They  observe  no 
religious  rites  as  their  own ;  but,  as  the  whim  takes  them,  they 

Sretend  to  be  Mahommedans,  Roman  Catholics,  or  Protestants. 
To  sect,  howe\'er,  has  any  confidence  in  such  proselytes :  wd 
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duNigh  they  are  soBietiiiies  perautted  to  wear  die  wUie  iBilna  im 
Turkey,  they  are  never  freed  from  the  payment  of  the  charadicl^ 
(the  polUtax,  from  which  converted  Jews  are  absolved,)  became 
BO  reliance  ig  placed  on  their  sincerity. 

The  Gipsies,  then,  are  a  people  without  reli^on,  without  lettera 
OF  science,  without  property,  without  settled  babitatioM,  witbottt 
civil  rights,  and  without  ordinary  rules  or  motivea  of  actBoa^^^ 
There  are  between  7  and  800,000  of  tliem  scattered  over  EuropiL' 
exclusive  of  those  of  Egypt  and  Asia.  What  a  diiarenoe  would 
it.  make  in  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  if  these  idlers,  beggaia 
and  thieves,  were  honest,  laborious,  intelligent  members  of  society ! 
We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  cruel  and  blind  policy  of  go- 
vernments in  respect  to  these  wretched  creatures.  England^  Italy, 
Spain,  France  and  Grermany,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  have  aev»<' 
rally  excluded  them  from  the  protection  of  the  state,  and  all  Am 
privileges  of  citizens ;  indeed,  from  those  of  rational  beinga :  nor 
has  any  community  ever  vet  held  out  to  them  that  knowledgf^ 
which  might  break  up  their  bad  habits,  afford  them  laolivea 
to  a  contrary  course,  and  procure  them  means  to  pursue  it  The 
millions  of  diese  miserable  men,  who  have  lived  and  died  in  thdr 
ignorance  and  sins,  have  afforded  multiplied  occasions  to  the  en- 
lightened and  the  generous,  to  reclaim  waste  places  in  human  so- 
ciety;  and  as  they  exist  at  present,  they  are  genuine  objects  of 
that  mercy  which  characterizes  the  gospel.  Nor  does  it  characr 
terize  the  written  word  only ;  it  is  taking  an  acknowledged  place 
in  the  public  sentiment  of  all  countries ;  and  it  ought,  and  we 
hope  one  day  will,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  legislative  and 
municipal  measures.  But  we  would  not  forget,  that  the  ^  quality 
of  mercy  is  not  strained;"  it  does  not  compass  sea  and  land  to 
find  objects, 

*'  But  droppeth  like  the  gentle  dew  of  Heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath,** 

We  are  aware,  that  in  the  concern  we  have  felt  for  the  beggars 
of  Europe,  we  have  strayed  from  that  principle  of  utility  we  com- 
mend— that  of  confining  our  regards  to  those  we  may  benefit. 
Still,  this  slight  sketch  of  a  peculiar  people,  may  be  instructive :  if  it 
does  not  appeal  to  any  feeling  of  personal  or  local  interest,  the 
philanthropist  is  not  miconcernec^with  it.  It  induces  a  gratefiil 
spirit  in  us,  that  we  live  in  a  land  unincumbered  with  a  supernu- 
merary population  under  insurmountable  moral  and  legsu  disa- 
bilities :  and  it  should  induce  concern  and  care  for  such  of  the. 
indigent  and  unfortunate  among  ourselves,  as  the  provision  of  so- 
ciety has  not  favoured  with  means  of  knowledge  smd  usefulness. 
Such,  whoever  they  arc,  victims  of  vice,  or  bad  example.  Or  ne- 
glected education,  are  those  whom  the  enlightened  and  the  kind 
are  bom  to  bless^  and  whom  they  are  taught  to  eocoonge  and  to 
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iMi  hyliiai  wiio iras not  only  the  fliend  ofihe  rigliieous,  but  tb^ 
ddimrer  and  beneftctor  of  the  sinner.  No  degree  of  gnilt  in  a 
koman  being,  should  aitnely  cut  him  off  from  human  kuodnesBi 
As  long  as  the  inteUectual  and  moral  character  is  not  wholly  Gor«i 
mpt,  (and  who  can  ascertain  when  all  capabilities  of  goodness  are 
€9Etinet  f )  the  redeeming  principle  may  be  resuscitated,  and  become 
operative.  A  certain  degree  of  sufiering  necessarily  accrues  from 
tnmmresskm  ;  this  result  is  ordained  by  God  ;  but  let  his  crea- 
tures leave  die  measure  to  him,  who  has  constituted  himself  sole 
avenger  ;  and  while  they  strictly  preserve  the  safety  of  society, 
also  cherish  the  latent  virtue  of  the  offending.  A  Isonp  to  the 
feet,  and  a  guide  to  the  path,  will  reclaim  many  of  die  devious 
and  benighted ;  and  the  kgidator  or  the  philosopher  who  haa 
BO  pity  for  the  ignorant,  and  for  them  who  ire  out  of  the  way, 
makes  no  just  use  of  his  powers,  and  has  no  just  sense  of  the  nt* 
iirmi^  with  which  he  himself  is  compassed. 


Abt.  VIII.— Ge({icA<e  von  Frederick  von  Schiller.  ZweyU  Etui 
Jlusgabe. — Aachen,  1812.     Bey  Forstmann  und  Comp. 

2.— Pocnw,  and  Translations  from  Schiller.  8vo.  pp.  346.--% 
London,  1831. 

German  literature,  which,  twentjr  years  ago,  was  so  slighted 
in  England,  has  at  length  assumed  its  proper  station  in  the  opi* 
nioD  oT  that  people,  ft  is  worth  remarking  how  strangely  pre* 
judice  confounas  things  most  dissimilar.  At  the  lime  of  th& 
French  revolution,  French  chemistry  was  avoided  as  containing 
principles  equally  dangerous  to  law  and  sospel.  ft  is  well  knowa 
that  the  dread  which  Englishmen  felt  of  French  philosophy  ex- 
tended to  the  chemical  alscoveries  of  Lavoisier,  and  that  their 
horror  of  the  German  illuminati  rendered  them  averse  to  all 
the  productions  of  German  genius.  The  English  reviews  teemed 
with  illiberal  remarks  ;  ^nd,  forgetting  that  it  was  to  Germany 
mankind  owed  the  vast  benefits  derived  from  the  reformation, 
their  writers  consigned  the  country  to  dulness  and  absurdity. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  those  whose  knowledge  of 
German  literature  is  derived  from  translations^  and  who  pene- 
trated no  further  than  the  wild  reveries  of  Kant  orPichte — the 
loose  works  of  Kotzebue,  and  the  extravagant  ones  of  the  Bur- 
ger school — might  reasonably  have  been  discouraged.  It  is  as 
if  a  German  should  judge  of  English  morality  by  translations  of 
the  songs  of  Moore — of  En^jlish  profundity  by  the  dissertationa 
of  Jeremy  Bentham — or  of  tne  taste  of  the  English  stage  by  tbe 
heterogeneous  compositions  called  melo-drames.  Other  critics 
have  urged,  plausibly  enough,  (hat  the  Germans  are  gross  even 
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in  ibetr  greatest  attempts  at  refioement.  This  objection  adnitsh 
of  an  easj  refutation,  when  we  consider  the  difficultj  a  foreigner 
inevitably  meets  in  studying  the  spirit  and  idiom  of  a  straue 
language*  A  German  of  refinement  would  probably  read  £e 
works  of  Swift,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  with  absolute  disgust* 
He  would  understand  only  the  broad  part  of  the  humour,  while 
the  simplicity  which  half  conceals  the  indelicacy,  and  the  viva- 
city which  almost  excuses  it,  would  entirely  escape  him.  Another 
often-urged  chai^  against  the  German  authors  is  mysticisms- 
Here  we  have  not  much  to  answer.  Schlegel  himself  in  speak- 
ing of  it  does  not  refute  it,  but  rather  apologizes,  by  tracing  it 
back,  as  the  inheritance  of  past  aees,  and  the  consequence  of 
particular  causes*  That  it  is  a  disorder  they  are  all  prone  to 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  Madam  de  Stael  says,  that  their  dis- 
tinguishing trait  is  imagination ;  and  it  is  this  quality  which 
gives  birth  to  the  credulity  which  marks  their  character,  and 
to  the  simplicity  which  spreads  such  an  untranslatable  charm 
over  some  of  their  productions.  Imagination  mingles  with 
their  religion  and  their  philosophy,  and  even  sheds  its  graces 
over  the  soul  of  the  warrior.  The  resolute  Luther  composed 
Terses — the  fanciful  theories  of  the  German  philosophers  are 
well  known— and  their  youthful  hero  Koerner  was  not  the 
less  brave  that  he  could  express  the  ardour  of  his  mind  in  me- 
lodious strains.  When  Luther  flourished,  the  German  lan- 
guage flourished  also  in  its  richness  and  purity.  But  the  pas- 
sion for  the'  dead  languages  which  succeeded  him,  indepen- 
dent of  the  natural  importation  of  words  from  the  countries 
which  surrounded  them,  interlarded  the  language  with  foreign 
idioms.  Nor  was  this  the  only  effect  of  that  general  study  of 
tiie  classics  which  distinguished  German  authors.  By  accus- 
toming themselves  to  admire,  write,  and  correspond  in  the  an- 
cient tongues,  they  not  only  lost  that  necessary  respect  for  their 
own,  but  they  ceased  to  pay  attention  to  its  purity,  and  coun- 
tenanced, perhaps  committed,  abuses  against  it  The  learned 
and  intelligent  part  of  the  nation,  thus  writing  in  another  lan- 
guage, and  undervaluing  or  neglecting  their  own,  the  natural 
consequence  ensued  that  the  body  of  the  people  admitted  freely 
all  innovations,  which  they  mixed  with  their  own  vulgarities. 
For  it  is  not  grammar-schools  and  lectures  which  preserve  the 

{mrity  of  a  language.  The  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
earned  and  polite,  to  polish  and  preserve  their  mother  tongue ; 
when  left  to  the  inferior  classes,  who  are  badly  educated  and 
unaware  of  its  importance,  the  language  becomes  low,  corrupt- 
ed, and  unfixed.  As  was  the  English,  from  the  same  causes, 
when  Chaucer  complained,  that  he  wrote  in  sand.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  German  language — which  Frederic  III.  (who  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  Gorman)  rendered  worse  by  bis  con- 


tempt  for  bis^wn'tongae,'  and  bis  aflbction  for  and  cOBstant  use 
of  the  FreDcb.     His  courtiers,  of  course,  followed  bis  example ; 
and,  wbile  many  German  autbors  languisbed  in  obscurity,  be 
wasted  bis  favours  and  smiles  upon  such  men  as  the  Marquis 
De  Argen.     Wbile  things  were  in  this  situation,  the  Silesian 
school  arose,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  Opitz — Hagedorm, 
Cramer,  and  Rabener,  followed  him,  and  did  much  to  restore 
the  purity  of  their  language.    The  publication  of  Klopstock's 
Messiah  (1748)  was  also  a  signal  benefit  to  the  German  tongue. 
Goethe  succeeded  him,  and,  since  the  establishment  of  bis  literary 
consequence,  German  literature  has  risen  from  the  dost,  and 
shaken  off  its  impurities.    Though,  we  believe,  be  never  formed 
what  is  called  a  school,  yet  the  auttiority  of  bis  distineuished 
name,  aided  by  the  fascination  of  bis  genius,  gave  bim  uat  be- 
neficial influence  over  literature,  which  the  greatest  of  bis  coun« 
trymen  have  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge ;  and  rising  autbors 
naturally  became  eager  to  emulate  his  purity  and  ricbness.  But 
even  Goethe  has  not  escaped  the  prevalent  faults  of  bis  age. 
His  works  are  sometimes  tinged  with  obscurity,  often  deformed 
by  trite  classical  allusions,  or  degraded  by  irreverence  of  things 
sacred,  and  carelessness  of  things  decent.     His  style  is,  bow- 
ever,  unexceptionable ;  sometimes  inimitable  in  its  simplicity 
and  naivete ;  at  others,  rich  in  all  the  magnificence  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  and,  always,  entirely  German.    His  poetry  is  enlivened 
by  a  constant  succession  of  original  and  natural  images ;  nor 
does  he  stop  to  enlarge  upon  them,  but  pursues  bis  melodious 
way,  throwing  around  him  flowers  of  poesy  fresh  and  nume* 
rous.     One  or  the  most  striking  instances  of  bis  felicity,  in  de- 
scribing an  object  by  a  single  touch,  is  bis  little  piece  called 
The  Four  Seasons  of  the  Year.    In  the  first,  be  twines  a  wreath 
of  flowers  around  the  brow  of  Sprioe ;  and,  to  this,  which  has 
been  done  by  every  poet  of  every  clime,  Goethe  has  succeeded 
in  giving  originality,  and  breathing  as  it  were  a  new  charm  over 
the  flowers,  which  bloom  in  his  verse.    Summer  and  Autumn 
are  beautifully  painted ;  but  bis  lines  on  Winter  breathe  a  me- 
lancholy feeling,  which  is  both  soothing  and  appropriate. 

Schiller's  waa  a  mind  of  a  high,  but  different  order.  Keen 
in  his  perceptions,  filled  with  rich  and  lofty  imaginations  and 
ardent  feelings,  every  line  he  has  written,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
is  marked  with  the  energy  of  his  genius.  His  diction  is  beau- 
tiful ;  his  verse  possesses  more  measured  flow  than  that  of  Goethe; 
though  be  has  not  that  exquisite  archness  with  which  the  other 
charms.  His  dramatic  powers  are  confessedly  great ;  and  it  is 
on  his  tragedies  of  Wallenstein,  William  Tell,  and  Marie  Stuart, 
that  his  fame  will  eventually  rest.  Unsatisfied  with  poetic  ce- 
lebrity, he  has  also  grasped  at  historic  fame.  His  history  of 
the  Thirty  Years  War  is  an  important  and  highly  interesting 
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mcftk ;  bat  if  nrnj  be  an  EngKsb  prejQJIic«i  tbfit  prompts  ot  H 
object,  that  it  is  not  sober  enough  for  history.  The  language  is 
too  flowery ;  and  we  perceive  that  the  historian  is  sometiines,  in 
iiis  conclusions  and  descriptions^  led  away  by  the  poet.  Yet, 
when  we  recollect  his  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  Netherlands,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  recall 
our  disparaging  words* 

It  was  after  perusing  some  of  Schiller's  minor  poems,  that  we 
took  up  the  work  before  us,  purporting  to  be  a  translation  of 
them.  The  difficulty  of  translating  the  spirit  together  widi  the 
a^itiments  a(  an  author,  has  always  been  a  sob^ect  of  complaint ; 
and  this  obstacle  is  heightened  in  the  German  lai^uage,  which, 
by  its  numerous  compound  words,  is  rendered  much  more  ex- 
pf^ssive  than  ours.  Hence  it  is  that  the  German  translatioBi 
Imn  the  Greek  are  the  most  literal  and  the  most  rigorous,  ttie 
German  authors  being  enabled  by  their  compound  phrases  ofteA 
to  give  the  eouct  sense  in  fewer  words,  winch  we  wouM  be 
forced  to  extend  and  weaken  by  the  introduction  of  particles 
nnd  helping  verbs.  The  constant  and  skilful  use  which  Schiller 
has  made  of  these  advantages  of  his  language,  forms  an  additional 
difficulty  to  his  translator,  a  difficulty  which  our  author  has  not 
been  able  lo  overcome ;  and  while  he  has  adhered  to  flie  mea« 
sure  jof  Schiller,  he  has  certainly  permitted  great  nart  of  the 
poet's  energy  to  escape  him.  One  of  the  finest  of  Schiller's 
poems  is  the  ^'  Glock,"  or,  as  the  translator  makes  it,  ^  The 
Chiming  of  the  Bell."  Who  but  Schiller  would  have  availed 
himself  of  th^  history  of  moulding  a  church  bell  to  paint  the 
course  of  life  from  infancy  to  the  grave,  with  all  its  joys  and 
sorrows.  It  were  a  hopeless  attempt  to  eive  the  English  ver* 
sion  of  this  production  more  than  a  taint  glow  of  the  fire  which 
animates  it,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  translator 
would  have  succeeded  better  if  he  had  thrown  off  the  shackles 
of  rhyme.  What  his  version  might  then  have  wanted  in  smooth- 
Bess  would  have  been  amply  made  up  in  truth  and  power. 
The  labourers  are  supposed  to  beguile  their  work  with  soothing 
^'  roundelay,"  and  thus  proceeds  the  song : 

What,  deeply  sunk  in  earthy  chamber, 

Our  hands  achieve,  through  might  of  flame, 
Shall  ap  to  tarret*aerie  clamber, 

And  loudly  of  our  feats  proclaim  ; — 
•*— Endure  it  shall  through  many  a  morrow, 

On  outny  an  ear  its  clamour  light, 
And  chime  in  unison  with  sorrow. 

And  summon  to  devotion's  rite  ;— 
—What  silently,  apart  fulfilling. 

The  various  fates  of  man  prepare, 
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Lo«d  iW»m  beo««tb  ill  brood  fNifilioQ 
A  voice  of  waroiQg  shall  declare. 
**  Bright  bubbles  are  the  surface  liftiogi 

— Prav«  1-^tbe  amasses  loose  their  hold  ;— 
In  (he  alc»]ioe  be  drifliog, 
Hastier  (bao  io  flood  they  fold ; 
From  dross  and  cumber  free 
Musi  the  la?a  be  ;«->- 
That  from  purest  vietal  springing, 
Pare  and  clear  the  note  be  ringing.'' 
For  with  the  merry  peal  of  greetiqg 

It  mast  the  fondled  babe  alariPy 
Forth  on  its  earliest  inarch  propeading^ 

Circled,  the  while,  with  slumber's  firm  ; 
— For  him  as  yet  develops  not 
The  brighter  or  the  darker  lot ; — 
Amid  maternal  cfaerishings 
The  golden  morn  of  life  begins  ; 
—Bat  years  are  brief  and  ever  fleeting.**^ 

Impatient  of  the  nurse's  band, 
The  boy  disdainful  springs  to  roam ; 
«  With  pilgrim-staff  treads  many  a  land,  < 

And  tarns  a  stranger  to  his  home ; 

-^There,  into  youth's  foil  bloom  emenpog* 
I^ike  to  somo  beaveo^escended  guest. 

In  presence  stands  the  bashful  virgin. 
Her  modest  charms  his  sight  have  bless'd  ; 

Unwonted  longings  straight  surprise 
The  stripling's  heart ; — be  wanders  lone. 

Tears  rush  unbidden  to  his  eyes, 
No  more  at  revel  is  he  known  ; 

Upon  her  trace  he  treads  unceasing, 
Perpley'd,  and  feeds  upon  her  smile. 
The  choicest  flowers  his  hands  are 
And  haste  to  deck  ber  with  the  spoil. 

•*-^h !  envied  longings  1  sweet  e^pe<^taQce  I 
Qolden  age  of  ear^y  love  ! 

When  Heaven  exoands  before  tb/e  glance, 
And  hearts  the  height  of  rapture  prove  ; — 
— Oh !  never  might  the  verdure  perish 
Of  those  spring-days,  young  Love  doth  cherish  I 
*'  Ruddier  now  the  pipes  are  glowing  ; 
— Mark  : — ^this  rod  1  forward  urge  ; 
— Now  the  metal  shall  be  flowing. 
If  full-glazed  the  rod  emerge ; 

— Comrades  ! — brief; — explore  ; 
Prove  me  the  molten  ore  ;— 
If  the  yielding  and  eoateodiog 
To  a  glad  result  be  blending." 
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For  where  tbe  stabborn  and  complying, 
Where  stem  and  gentle  are  allying. 

Then  shall  the  best  of  peals  be  rung ; 
—Bethink  them  well !— who  yoke  for  ever ; 
If  heart  from  heart  no  doom  dissever  ; — 

—The  trance  is  short ; — regrets  are  long ; 
—-Lovely,  'mid  her  bridal  tresses     . 

Doth  the  maiden^s  garland  flower ; 
When  the  suitor*s  ear  first  blesses 

Marriage-bell  from  holy  tower  ; 
— Alas  ! — the  rite  that  is  its  crowning, 

Brings  the  May  of  life  to  end  ; 
Zone  and  veil  and  visions  dawning 

Ever  fair — ^together  rend  !* 

On  the  very  threshold  we  perceive  the  deficiency  of  tbe 
translation  in  giving  the  compound  expression. 

*  Denn  mit  der  Freode  Feyerklange, 
Begriisst  sie  das  geliebte  Kind.' 

Is  thus  rendered — 

*  For  with  tbe  merry  peal  of  greeting 
It  must  the  fondled  babe  alarm.'* 

The  following  beautiful  passage,  whose  greatest  charm  is  its 
simplicity,  is  degraded  by  taudry  della  cruscan  decorations. 

*  Oh !  zarte  Schnsucht,  susses  Hoffen, 
Der  ersten  Liebe  goldne  Zeit, 

Das  Auge  sieht  den  Himmel  offen, 
Es  schwelgt  das  Herz  in  Seligkeit. 
O !  dass  sie  ewig  griinen  bliebe, 
Die  schone  Zeit  der  jungen  Liebe  !'t 

The  description  of  the  might  of  fire,  contains,  perhaps,  as 
much  strength  as  any  language  is  susceptible  of  expressing. 
In  the  original,  the  scene  glows  in  all  its  horror  before  ns  ;  the 
agitated  measure,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  and  the  variety  of  dis- 
tressing images  brought  together,  and  heightened  by  the  con« 
trast  with  scenes  of  happiness  which  preceded  it,  all  add  to  tbe 
effect.     Tbe  translator  has  done  his  best ;  but  no  translation 

•  Literally— 

<  Then  with  the  fire  sound  of  joy 
It  salutes  the  beloved  child.* 

t  Literally— 

<  O !  delicate  desire}  sweet  hopes 
Of  first  love's  golden  time, 

Tbe  eyes  see  Heaven  open* 
It  swells  the  beart  in  blessedness. 
O !  that  they  ever  green  remained 
The  fair  days  of  young  lova !' 


eoald  do  juttice  to  8U€h  lines  as  these,  whicfa  are  fiuntly  ex* 
pressed  in  the  extract  which  follows  them* 

Wehe,  weoD  sie  losgelassea 
Wachsend  ohne  Widerst^nd, 
Durch  die  VolkbelebteD  Gassen 
Walzt  den  ODgeheuem  Brand ) 
Denn  die  Elemente  hassen 
Da»  Gebild  der  Menschenhand* 
Aus  der  Wolke, 
Quillt  der  Segen, 
Stromt  der  Regen, 
Aus  der  Wolke,  obne  Wahl» 
Zackt  der  Strahl ! 

Hort  ihrs  wimmem  hoch  vom  Tharm  ? 
Das  ist  Sturm  ! 
Roth  wie  Blut 
Ist  der  Himmel, 
Das  ist  nicbt  des  Tages  Glut ! 
Welch  Getiimmel 
Strassen  auf ! 
Dampf  walk  auf! 
Flackernd  steigt  die  Feuers&ule, 
Durch  der  strasse  lange  Zeile, 
.  Wachst  es  fort  mlt  Windeseile  ; 
Kocbtend  wie  aus  Ofeu's  Racben 
GliibD  die  Lufte,  Balken  kracben, 
Pfosten  stiirzen,  Feoster  klirren. 
Kinder  jammero,  Mutter  irren,  ' 

*  — ^Ob,  direful !  when  the  fiend  uprising. 
With  a  sway  do  checks  withstand, 

O'er  the  manj- peopled  city 
Shakes  her  all-consuming  brand  ; 
— Elements  are  spare  of  pity 
For  the  work  of  human  hand ! 
From  the  cloud 
We  reach  a  blessing. 
Dew  out-pressing  :— 
—Starts  from  cloud,  on  mission  vagae> 

'   The  thunder-plague ! — 
—Heard  ye  how  the  turret  clattered, 
Tempest-batter'd  ? 
•^Saoguine  ray 

Invests  the  region  ;-— 
Other  that  than  glare  of  day  ; 
Dread  contagion 
Of  sounds  rushing ! 
Torrents  gushing ! 
— ^Flickers  broad  the  mast  of  fire, 
Clothes  the  street  in  fierce  attire. 
Stalking  forth  with  whirlwind's  ire ; 
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Glows  the  blast,  (he  timbers  orackie« 
Planks  dowD  toppling,  portals  creaking. 
Mothers  raving,  children  shrieking ; — 

Cattle  lowing 

Tomb'd  in  ruin  ; — 
All  abandoned  ! — all  in  flight ; 
Flames  with  flush  of  day,  the  night ; — 
Through  leng^hen'd  chain  of  hands  transmitted, 

Brief-acquitted, 
Flies  the  bucket ;  upward-arching. 
Spouts  the  rain,  from  earth  discharging  ^ 
— But  the  whirlwind  flaps  its  wingB^ 
Succour  to  the  flame  it  brings  ; 
— *Raflers  in  combustion  steeping, 
O'er  the  growth  of  seasons  sweeping. 
Through  the  stores  of  plenteous  reaping  ; — 

— And  as  if  in  one  fell  blast, 
All  the  wealth  of  earth  'twould  gather. 
Hurrying  through  the  range  of  ether, 
Up  it  towers  above  the  waste. 

To  giant  height ; 

In  woful  plight. 
Mortals  bow  before  the  scourge,! 
Despairingly  behold  it  urge 
O'er  all  their  fairest  works,  unstay'd. 

Fire  stricken 

Stands  the  dwelling, 
Shatter'd  home  of  angry  stof  ifis  ; 

— Throngb  dismantled  portals  yelling. 
Brood  therein  unsightly  fbrms  ; 
To  every  cloud  above  i(  hong 

Wide  open  flung.' 

Here  we  have,  the  street  ^  clothed  in  fierce  attire,'  *  dread 
contagion,'  ^  sounds  rushing,'  and  ^  torrents  gushing,*  when,  in 
sober  truth,  there  are  no  such  ideas  in  Schiller's  work.  The 
true  sense  of  the  expression,  '  Heard  ye  bow  the  turret  clat- 
tered, Tempesi  batter'd,'  is,  ^  Heard  ye  screaming  froai  the  high 
tower  ?  It  is  the  storm,'  '  Red  as  blood  is  the  heaven,  It  is  not 
the  glow  of  day !'  This  writer  has  fallen  into  a  mistake,  very 
common  to  a  certain  class  of  authorB*— that  of  scrupulously 
avoiding  common  phrases,  and  substituting  in  their  stead  high- 
flown  terms.  Thus  we  have  in  these  poems,  *  portals'  for  doors, 
and  '  tombed'  for  buried.  We  never  observe  these  errors  with- 
out remembering  the  remarks  of  the  instructor  of  Mr.  Coleridge, 
^^  Lute,  harp  and  lyre,  muse,  muses,  and  in^irations,  Pegasus, 
Parnassus,  and  Hippocrene,  were  all  an  abomination  to  him." 
In  fancy,  I  can  almost  hear  him  now,  exclaiming,  ''  Harp  ? 
Harp  ?  Lyre  ? — Pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean !  Muse,  boy,  muse  ? 
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— Your  nurse's  dauehter^  jou  memi !  Pierittf  spHag  ?«-*0,  aye ; 
(he  cloister  pump,  1  presume !" 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  notice  the  passages  which  are  ren- 
dered with  more  success*  The  circumstance  of  laying  the  ore 
in  tte  earthen  mould  prepared  for  its  reception  suggests  to  the 
mind  of  the  poet  the  following  beautiful  sentiments. 

*  To  guardianship  of  sacred  earth 

Commit  we  what  through  toil  we  speed  ; 
£?eD  as  the  sower  strows  the  seed. 
And  hopes  to  hail  it  gpringing  forth. 
With  aid  of  Heaven,  in  plenteous  birth  ; 

— More  precious  tribute  on  the  bed 
Of  hidden  soil  our  hand«  bestow  ; 

Well  deeming,  that  from  charnel  freed, 
*Twill  goodlier  in  re? ival  blow. 
From  the  dome, 

With  heavy  roll, 
List  the  din 
Of  fuoeral-toll. 
Oh !  solemn  strike  those  echoes  of  the  knell 
That  wafls  a  pilgrim  to  his  silent  cell. 
'^— Ah ! — the  spouse — the  loved  one  is  it 

— Ah  !  the  tender  mother  'tis  ! 
Whom  the  prince  of  shades  doth  visit. 
And  from  clasp  of  love  doth  seize  ; 
— From  amid  the  circle  torn 
.  Of  the  pledges  to  him  bom  ;- — 
Those  that  on  her  faithful  breast 
Oft  were  lain  to  seraph-rest ; 
— Ah  !  for  ever  burst  asunder. 

Bonds,  that  lent  the  home  its  life, 
— ^Gone,  amid  the  shades  to  wander, 

Is  its  boast,  the  tender  wife  !-— 
— None  shall  shield  it  now  from  evil, 
None  shall  watch  its  welfare  more  ; 
— Stranger- rule  profuse  shall  revel, 
Where  true  love  hath  swayM  before  !' 

It  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  genius  that  it  sees  brightness  ''  in 
stones,  and  good  in  eterj  thing  ;^'  like  the  magic  hazel  wand 
which  involuntary  points  to  hidden  springs,  the  poet  draws 
forth  beauty,  where  common  eyes  only  perceive  barrenness* 
How  finely  does  Schiller,  in  describing  the  breaking  of  the 
mould,  a  difficult  and  delicate  operation,  introduce  an  allusion 
to  that  whirlwind  the  French  Revolution,  which  did  indeed 
deal  *'  convulsion  through  the  dome,^^  and  how  new,  yet  natu- 
ral, is  the  transition  from  the  circumscribed  yet  dangerous  ore, 
to  that  mighty  spiKt  which  once  awakened  in  a  nation,  who  can 
juy  to  it,  thus  far — 
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The  master  bids  the  moald  be  riviog, 

With  hand  of  craA,  io  seqson  meet ; 
— But  wo  ! — if  with  its  limits  striviDg, 

Self-freed,  expaod  the  flooded  heat ; 
-—Wide-wasting,  with  the  thunder's  clamour,  |^ 

It  deals  convulsion  through  the  dome  ; 
As  issuing  from  infernRl  cavern, 

It  scatters  round  its  fiery  foam. 
Where  undirected  passions  strive, 
Kought  perfect  thence  shall  man  derive  ! 
— Where  banded  throngs  their  rights  assert. 
Relief  is  vague  ; — the  triumph  short. 
— Dire  ! — when  within  the  peopled  town, 

Sedition  fires  her  secret  train  ; 
And  frantic  tribes  to  arms  have  flown, 

Scorning  the  bonds  that  should  restrain  ; 
— Then,  Uproar  gives  the  bell  to  bray, 

And  loudly  for  contention  plead  ; 
—Of  joy  the  glad  sonorous  lay 

Is  signal  for  revolt  decreed ! 
**  Freedom  and  native  right !  the  call ; — 

•^Unpractised  burghers  grasp  the  sword  ; 
The  spacious  street,  the  council  hall 

Infests  the  exterminating  horde  ; 
—Then  woman,  like  hysena  seen, 

'Mid  horrors  wears  no  face  of  woe  ; 
— ^The  panther  seeks  with  thirst  less  keen, 

The  life-blood  of  each  kindred  foe  ; 
Nought  reverenced  more  ; — none  more  from  bane^ 

Through  timid  circumspection  awed ; 
Worth  yields  to  sterner  hands  the  rein, 

And  Vice  stalks  unreproved  abroad  ; — 
— Dread  is  the  lion  in  his  wrath  ; 

The  tiger's  tooth  is  a  dismay  ; — 
— Direst  of  all  that  cross  our  path. 

The  monster,  man,  to  dreams  a  prey ! 
— Lost !  who  to  ever-blinded  guides 

Surrender  Heaven's  own  gifled  light ; 
For  them  it  streams  not ; — it  but  prides 

In  cities'  brand  and  harvests'  blight. 

The  Ideal  is  written  with  great  feeling,  and  the  original  verse 
is  inimitable  for  its  easy  liquid  melody*  The  two  first  ^tanzaa 
have  not  justice  done  them  in  the  translation. 

*  And  wilt  thou,  faithless !  thus  depart. 

With  all  thy  bright  imaginings  ? 
Each  early  joy,  each  cherish'd  smart. 

With  thee,  betaking  to  their  wings  ? 
—-Can  nought  thy  brief  delay  compel, 

Oh !  season  of  fresh  life  and  glee  ? 
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—In  vain ! — thy  wayes  incessant  swell 

The  current  of  eternity  ! 
Those  fltsns  no  longer  round  me  glare, 

That  lit  my  youtb^s  confiding  way  ; 
Subdued  the  aspirations  are, 

That  ruled  my  breast  with  tyrant-sway ; 
—Vanished  the  hopes,  that  led  to  trust 

In  beinfi;s,  seen  but  while  I  dreamed ; 
Austere  realities  hare  thrust 

In  shadow,  all  divine  that  seemed/ 

The  lines — 

*  Can  nought  thy  brief  delay  compel, 
Oh !  season  of  iresh  life  and  glee  ?' 

have  nothing  of  the  earnestness  and  beauty  of  the  German. 

'  Kann  nichts  dlch,  Fliehende,  verweiien, 
O !  meines  Lebens  goldne  Zeit  ?** 

In  the  second  verse  the  similies  are  entirely  changed,  as  n^ill 
appear  from  our  literal  version. 

Extinguished  are  the  bright  suns 

That  lit  my  youthful  path; 

The  visions  have  melted 

That  once  swelled  my  intoxicated  heart ; 

It  is  gone — ^the  sweet  faith, 

In  beings  bom  of  my  dreams  ; 

Rude  realities  have  spoiled 

What  wa&  once  so  fair  and  so  divine. 

The  next  verses  are  better,  and  come  nearer  the  original, 
except  that  Schiller^s  simple  expression,  '  To  me,  sang  the 
torrent's  silver  fall,'  is  betterthan  ^  For  me,  the  torrent  breathed 
a  tone.' 

*  As  erst,  with  ecstacy  possessed, 

Pygmalion  clasped  the  marble  round, 
Till  from  the  frozen  cheek  he  pressed 

The  glow  of  feeling  fresh  unbound  ; 
—So  with  the  warmth  that  youth  inspired, 

Round  Nature's  form  my  arms  I  flung. 
Till  the  enchantress  glowed,  respired. 

Upon  my  raptured  breast  of  song  ; 
And  sympathizing  in  my  flame, 

The  dumb  was  vocal  heard  around  ; 
The  kiss  of  love  responsive  came, 

Each  throb  of  heart  an  echo  found  ; 
— The  plant,  the  flower,  but  hved  for  me  ; 

For  me,  the  torrent  breathed  a  tone  ; 

*  Can  nought  delay  thy  flying, 
O!  my  life's  golden  Jime? 
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EveD  things  that  seoseless  woot  to  he^ 

To  my  existence  owed  their  own. 
Expanded  then  within  my  breast 

Conception  of  a  wondrous  whole  ; 
On  lifers  career  to  venture,  pressed, 

And  steeped  in  luxury  oiy  soul ; 
— How  mighty  then  this  world  was  held, 

While  yet  expectance  was  in  bod  ! 
— How  little  hath  been  since  reveal'd, 

—That  little— 'how  ungraced  and  cmd*  1 
On  wing,  that  soared  o'er  all  supreme. 

Unshackled  yet  with  anxious  care, 
Possess'd  alone  with  rapture's  dreaip»  ^t 

The  stripling  sprang  to  his  career  ; 
—The  region  of  the  faintest  star 

Was  scarce  of  enterprise  the  bourne  ; 
Nought  high  was  deemed,  nought  rated  ftif. 

Whence,  unattain'd,  his  flight  would  turn* 
How  rapid  was  his  course  impelled  ! — 

Who  of  success  a  doubt  might  raise  ? 
*  — How  round  his  car  of  life  they  held, 

The  glad  companionship,  their  maze ! 
—Love  ! — with  the  train  that  waits  his  call. 

And  Fortune's  glittering  array  ; 
Fame  with  her  star  bright  coronal. 

And  Truth  broad-beam'd  upon  by  day. 
But  ah  !  ere  half  the  course  was  run. 

The  fickle  band  in  nought  availed. 
Relaxed  his  speed  each  faithless  one. 

And  ail  in  brief  succession  failed  ; 
— Fortune  escaped  with  rapid  flight. 

The  quest  of  knowledge  nought  resolved  ; 
Uncertainty's  eclipsing  blight 

The  radiant  form  of  Truth  involved. 
I  marked  the  garland  of  renown 

About  unworthy  temples  wove  ; 
And  ah  !  with  one  short  spring  out-blown. 

The  season  spent  of  primal  love  ; 
—And  drearier  ever,  and  more  dread. 

The  rugged  path  before  me  lay. 
And  scarce  attained  even  hope  to  shed 

A  glimmer  o'er  my  darksome  way. 
Of  many  that  beset  me  round, 

Who  hath  unwearied  to  me  clung  ? 
—In  whom  is  now  my  solace  found  ? 

Who  tends  me,  to  the  last,  along  ? 
-^Thou  !  who  for  every  wound  hast  balin  ; 

— Friendship  ! — assuager  of  all  pain  ; 
—Kind  sharer  of  life's  every  qualm ; 

— Oh !  early  sought — nor  sought  in  vain* 


AaMptlw  Vililkdi^  a  spqcies  of  wridnp  in  virick  Ae  GtraMoii 
«MttI  the  best,  are  the  Diver  and  the  iio8tage#  The  combat 
with  the  DragOD,  <^  famous  memorji  is  tratislattd  tery  taiaelf • 
The  lament  of  Cassandra  is^  however^  pleasingly  rendered  s 
and  the  measure  the  author  ha^  chosen,  is  very  appaajpeiate  to 
the  plaintive  style  of  the  poem.  ^  There  was  revelry  m  llio|i|* 
and  her  princes  hastened  t^  the  nuptial  feast  of  <  Priam's  daugh- 
ter and  Pelides'  son.'  Aaiidst  the  geqeri^  rejoicings  only  one 
breast  is  sad.  Cassandra,  torment^  by  pi^piostica  of  cominff 
evil,  loatfias  the  sidit  of  tvansient  happiness,  and  ffies  to  sacred 
shades  to  indulge  her  melancholy.  The  expression  of  the  mi* 
sery  the  fatal  gift  of  prescieace  inflicts,  is  very  striktfif  • 

**  There's  a  torch  that  yonder  lightens, 

But  'tis  not  in  Hymen's  hana, 
To  the  clouds  it  lengtheaing  brightens. 

Not  as  altar-fuming  brand ; 
There's  a  festival  prepiring. 

But,  through  sad  presaging  skills 
Gods  ab*eady  in  my  bearing, 

Doom  it  instrument  of  ill  I 

«        «        «        « 

.«<  Boots  it  to  admit  Intrusion, 

Where  Disaster  broods  beneath  ? 
Life  hath  charms  but  in  delusion-*- 

Knowledge  is  already  death  ! 
Take  this  brightness  from  my  vision^ 

Let  me  less  intensely  see  ; 
Dreadful  'tis,  the  mortal  organ 

Of  thy  fatal  truths  to  be. 
**  Oh  restore  me  to  my  blindness  I 

Waken  me  to  bosom-shine !  ; 

Vone  e'er  heard  my  song  of  giada^ 

Since  I  spake  with  voice  divine ; 
With  the  future  thou  endow'st  me» 

Of  the  present  thou  bereavest^ 
Of  tbe  passing,  bliss  defrauded, 

Tak^  again  the  boon  thou  leavest 
^  Ne'er  hath  bridal  gariand  lighted 

On  this  heavy  brow  of  mine, 
Since  my  ministry  was  plighted 

At  thy  mischief.boding  shrine. 
Droopingly  my  life-bad  opened. 

Only  woke  my  voice  to  moan ; 
Every  ill  that  lit  en  kindred 

Left  me  ang^ish'd  as  mine  own. 

The  translator  has  not  shown  much  discrimination  in  Ins  se- 
fection  from  Schiller's  poems.  Polycrctes'  Ring  might  have 
been  well  replaced  by  the  Child  Murderess— «  poem  of  |pea* 
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jpower*  The  crimiiial  is  sapposed,  as  she  prepares,  for  deatiii 
to  ezpresss  in  passionate  terms  the  anguish  and  despair  with 
which  her  heart  is  bursting.  She  begins  in  a  tone  of  calm  but 
Ktter  solemnity.  If  our  readers  will  foi^ive  the  very  literal 
▼eraion  of  this  beautiful  poem,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a  few 
apecimens  of  it» 

Hark^together  toll  the  hollow  bells. 

The  hour  hath  fulfilled  its  course, 

Now,  so  be  it — Now,  in  the  name  of  God ! 

Companions  of  the  grave,  lead  to  the  scaffold  place. 

Take,  Oh  world !  this  last  embrace  1 

Take  yet.  Oh  world !  these  tears. 

Thy  poison— -Oh !  how  sweet  the  taste  ! — 

We  are  even,  thou  heart  poisoner. 

She  then  bids  farewell  to  the  blessed  sisht  of  the  sun,  to  her 
youthful  hopes  and  gold-woven  dreams  of  happiness ;  she  calls 
upon  the  innocent  to  weep  for  her,  and  acknowledges  the  jus- 
tice of  her  sentence  ;  she  reverts  to  her  faithless  betrayer,  and 
apostrophizes  him  in  the  bitterness  of  a  broken  heart — but  her 
indignation  melts  into  tenderness  and  remorse  when  she  speaks 
of  her  child. 

And  the  infant — ^in  the  mother*8  arms 
It  lay,  in  sweetest  blest  repose ; 
With  the  charms  of  the  young  morning  rose 
The  fair  child  smiled  upon  my  face. 

Woman,  where  is  my  father  ? — seemed 
In  thunder  his  dumb  innocence  to  lisp  : 
Woman,  where  is  thy  husband  ? — Hold 
Yet,  the  life  strfigs  of  my  heart— ^ 

Here,  as  she  recallsi)>e  scene,  she  bursts  into  an  exclamatioB 
of  horrible  despair ;  she  compares  the  smiles  of  her  infant  t» 
<  death's  bitter  arrows'-— her  thoughts  wander  among  the  shades 
of  hell — she  entreats  the  furies  to  embrace  her — and  thus  calls 
upon  her  lover. 

Joseph !  Joseph  !  to  distant  lands 
The  horrid  shade  shall  trace  thee. 
With  cold  arms  shall  overtake  thee, 
From  joyful  dreams,  in  thunder  rouse  thee— 
In  the  stars  soft  gleam,  present  thee 
-  The  child's  pale  dying  look. 
And  meeting  thee  in  bloody  shroud. 
Shall  push  thee  back  from  Paradise. 

She  then  declares  her  willingness  to  die,  that  the  '  cold  grave 
may  extinguish  the  burnine  pain  of  her  heart,' — she  solemnly 
for^^ves  her  destroyer ;  and,  as  she  bids  him  farewell^  tender* 
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meu  usurps  the  place  of  reproach.  ^  The  poem  conclttdes 
this  verse,  whicn,  in  the  original,  is  extremely  beautiful,  but 
we  cannot  hope  to  give  any  tiling  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  its 
strength. 

Trast  not  the  roses  of  your  youth, 

Sisters,  trust  not  the  tows  of  man ! 

By  beauty  fell  my  virtue — 

Upon  the  scaffold  do  I  curse  it — ^here ! 

Tears  ?  tears  iu  the  executioner's  eyes  ? 

Q)ciick,  the  bandage  round  my  brow ! 

HangmaUt  canst  thou  a  slender  lily  break  ? 

Pale  hangman,  tremble  not ! 

There  is  also  an  Ode  to  Joy,  which  contains  the  most  bril* 
liant  succession  of  images  :  the  beauty  of  the  measure,  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  sentmients,  and  the  spirit  of  peace  and  joy 
which  it  breathes,  are  inimitable.  It  ha9  not,  we  believe,  been 
translated,  though  it  would  appear  better  in  an  English  dress 
than  any  of  Scmiler's  poems. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  last  serious  extract,  we  will  insert 
The  Glove  from  Schiller,  which  is  an  agreeable  little  piece  in 
the  original,  but  is  rather  transfigured  in  the  translation*  We 
give  it,  however,  as  a  warning  to  fair  ladies^  against  exacting 
too  much  from  their  knights. 

*  By  the  garden  of  lions. 

To  await  their  defiance. 

The  royal  Francis  sat ; 

With  his  peers  begirt, 

While  the  dames  of  the  court 

Were  above,  in  bright  galaxy,  met 

And  the  king  waved  his  hand, 

Bade  the  barrier  expand ; 

And  fi)rth,  with  deliberate  air* 

Paced  a  lion  thereout. 

And  he  threw  a  wild  stare 

Upon  all  about ; 

And  full  wide  would  he  yawn 

As  he  rustled  his  mane ; 

Till  he  stretched  his  huge  brawn 

And  couched  him  again. 

And  the  king  made  a  sign, 

And  a  wicket  wide  flew. 

And,  as  sprung  from  a  mine. 

Rushed  a  tiger  through ; 

And,  the  Hon  beholding. 

He  fearfully  yelled. 

And,  like  serpent-wreaths  folding, 

His  tail  he  swung, 

And  he  lolled  forth  bis  tongue. 


While  10  circles  he  held 
Round  the  lion  his  prowl. 
With  a  deepening  growl ; 
Till,  'twixt  rage  lind  dismay. 
With  an  half-80iother*d  bowlt 
Down  side-tong  he  lay ! 
And  the  king  waved  agaib. 
And  through  donhle-freed  space* 
With  Uood-thirsting  vein, 
Rushed  of  leopards  a  brace  ; 
And  they  sprang  at  the  tiger  amaift : 
But  the  savage  nought  recked  them. 
And  each  claw  seized  a  victim, 
:>  When  the  lien  ^gan  roar  aiid  arose  ^ 
And  straight  aR  was  still, 
And  each  curbed  fais  feUtf3i| 
And  in  circle  afound. 
To  bloedshed  upwound^ 
Couched  the  monsters' in  cat-like  refose  i 
That  moment,  to  &11  through  the  gallery  was  seea 

A  glove  from  a  lady's  hand  ; 
^Twixt  the  lion  abd  tiger  it  lay  on  the  sand> 

Mid>way  between  ;-*• 
To  the  kiight  Delorges,  then,  bantering-wise, 
Spake  the  Lady  Cunegond; 
**  Sir  knight !  if,  s$  Iby  speech  implies, 
*<  To  my  service  thes  ait  boned, 
**  And  love  o'er  thy  breast  hatb  obtaiiied  such  Away, 
**  Reach  me  my  glove,  i  pray»** 
With  a  galliardisk  spetng 
Rose  the  knight  at  her  woid ; 
Briskly  entered  the  ring, 
And  few  moments  deferred 
Till  he  snatched  at  the  gtove,  and  he  bore  it  tfway 
From  the  midst  of  the  monatroos  gnmp  as  th^  lay* 
Amaze  and  terror,  at  (iie  si|^. 
Seized  on  lady  and  on  knight. 
And  every  veicia  was  loud  with  acclaim, 
As,  unruffled  in  bearing,  he  beckward  cssfee ; 
But  with  looks  (hat  spokv  love's  ardtmr  best, 
('Twas  an  earnest  that  hiasuit  was  blessed,) 
Fair  Cunegond  her  knight  addressed ;— * 
— Then  he  tos^  her  his  prise,  with  an  air  to  gay. 
Crying,  **  Lady !  my  recompense  spare,  I  pray !" 
-—And  he  quitted  the  fair  Ahmd  that  trial-day. 

Translators  are  entitled  to  take  so  much  liberty  with  their 
author  as  shall  enable  them  to  exhibit  fais  meaning  in  the  best 
light ;  but  the  images  and  sentiments  which  they  add,  should, 
at  least,  he  appropriate  to  those  of  tl^  original*    The  chief 


Mrit  of  «Ut  littte  piec0,  is  the  ij^rit  witb  ifhidi  the  Mbiwl 
•uifnals  are  described,  and  tbe  skilfiil  adaptation  of  the  loaai 
to  tbe  aenae.  Bat  when  tbe  translator  makoB  Schiller  say^ 
*'  And  as  sprang  horn  a  mifte,  mahed  a  tiger  throughi'  he  ia« 
j«r€8  the  sense,  which  is  literallj,  ^'  There  out  ran  with  fierce 
spring  a  tiger  forth*"  What  has  ^  nine'  to  do  there,  except 
to  rhyme  to  ^  sign^  i 

Some  original  poems  aceonipany  these  translations,  but  they 
do  not  rise  above  mediocrity ;  and  tolerable  poetry  i»-— dull 
reading.  We  give,  as  the  best  specimen,  a  verse  from  an  ode 
on  the  birth  of  tibe  Duke  of  Boideaux — ^an  odd  sutgect  to  iO'* 
Bfirt  the  muse  of  an  Englishman. 

*  ^-^hiM  of  the  dead !— -ebofe  whose  tomb 
The  first  thoa  art  of  flowers  that  bloom  I 
Sole  of  a  nation's  growth  that  springs 
To  the  bright  heirdom  of  her  kings ! 
—Bourbon !— whose  natal  hour  to  blast, 
A  shroud  ebout  thy  sire  was  cast  I 
Wreck'd,  at  thy  hirtb,  upon  tbe  shore 
Stained— ^freshly  stain'd— -with  parent's  gore ! 
— What  hail  shall  Memorj  give  to  thee  i 
How  greet  thine  opeoiog  destiny  V 

The  linea  on  ihe  aninversary  of  Waterioo  renaoided  ua- 
atron^y  of  the  admirable  el^y  of  Tiedge  on  the  battle  field  of 
KunerMorf* 


Abt.  TX.'^The  Pleasures  ofRd^um^  a  Poem.    18mo«  pp.  72. 

New-York,  WOey&  Halsted.  1820. 
2.— !f%e  PastoTy  a  roem.    12mo.  pp.  50.    New-Tork,  F.  U  B* 

Lockwood.  1821. 

MoBAL  poetry  and  poets  have  lately  been  subjects  of  angry  aad 
ingenious  criticism  in  England.  Lord  Byron  has  drawn  upon 
his  fancy  for  some  praise  of  morality  and  Pope,  and  upon  his 
natural  and  customary  feeling,  for  pointed  personality  against 
Mr.  Bowles,  who  has  been  guilty  eonfessedlv  of  publishing 
"  Strictures  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope." — ^The  prose  w 
hb  Lordship  is  not  the  best:  it  is  smart,  insolent,  and  sneenng.  He 
chatters  round  a  question  which  he  affects  to  di^uss,  and  rubs  his 
hands  with  great  satisfaction  at  his  rescuing  the  reputation  of  Pope, 
in  fastening  a  few  follies  upon  Mr.  Bowles,  by  extracts  fi*om  tnat 
gentleman's  own  writings.  This  may  tarnish  Bowles,  but  it  don't 
brighten  Pope.  It  raSier  shows  malignity  towards  the  former, 
while  the  reputation  of  tbe  latter  b  resorted  to,  as  a  sort  of  stalking 
horse,— -a  device  by  whidb  an  excuse  is  created  to  vent  some  lit^ 
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mry  mafice  apon  a  person,  who  must  have  given  other  oiKsnc^ 
Aan  his  Strictores  on  Pope. — ^We  are  far  removed  from  the 
meridian  of  sach  contests  :  yet  we  are  interested  in  the  question 
Itself,  though  not  in  the  uncivil  discussion  alluded  to. 

Nothing  can  be  more  innocent,  than  an  examination  of  the 
merits  of  an  established  reputation,  or  of  the  height,  peculiarity,  or 
solidity  of  its  pedestal.  'Tis  true,  that  the  majority  of  mankind, 
who  from  convenience  are  always  desirous  of  putting  questions  at 
rest  that  have  suffered  much  discussion,  more  willingly  join  in  the 
hue  and  cry  of  indiscriminating  applause,  than  the  irksome  task 
of  critical  examination.  This,  with  respect  to  great  poets,  should 
aeither  surprise  nor  offend  us  :  it  is  a  sort  of  sluggish  assent,  that 
creeps  into  far  better  things  than  poetry.  How  many  regular^ 
worthy  citizens,  orderly  matrons,  and  discreet  maidens,  attend 
divine  worship,  with  praise- worthy  regularity,  three  times  on  each 
fine  Sabbath, — ^profoundly  and  satisfactorily  ignorant  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  • 

There  is  nodimg  diat  so  successfully  baffles  criticism,  as  sin- 
gularity ;  because  criticism  is  an  examinatiun  of  a  performance 
acording  to  previously  established  rules,  defined  by  learning,  judg- 
ment, and  taste.     Now,  when  a  writer  outstrips  this  measure  of 
estimation  by  novelty  of  composition,  he  must  be  either  received 
opon  his  own  terms,  or  technically  rejected.    Pope  formed  a  new 
era  in  poetry :  he  possessed  more  good  sense  than  any,  or  perhaps 
all,  the  poets  who  preceded  him.     His  intensity  of  wisdom  sought  • 
its  conveyance  in  the  most  forcible  language :  &ncy  was  rejected 
•r  restrained,  and  no  exhibition  of  feeling  was  allowed,  lest  the 
austerity  of  philosophic  reproof  should  be  weakened  by  the  softer 
attributes  ofyielding  humanity.    Nothing  is  more  pre-eminently ' 
remarkable  in  Pope,  than  his  bitter  sense  of  the  folhes  or  vices  of 
mankind ;  and  it  is  in  him  natural  and  true  :   it  comes  directiy 
from  his  heart,  in  nervous  and  irresistible  language,  and  with  w 
that  peculiar  force  that  attends  on  sentiments  which  we  know  and 
feel  to  be  the  unfeigned  expression  of  a  wise  and  warm  mind.   In 
this,  and  in  this  alone,  has  Pope  an  unmixed  power  over  his  reader: 
no  thought  is  given  to  his  too  uniform  sweetness  of  versification, 
or  his  satiating  similarity  of  balanced  lines  :    every  idea  is  ex- 
cluded, but  admiration  of  his  acute  and  profound  penetration, 
that  drags  to  light,  gores,  and  tosses  the  infirmities  of  our  na- 
ture, with  an  unliesitating  and  irresistible  fury, — ^that  lifts  him  up 
as  an  object  of  defeicntial  wonder,  and  depresses  us  to  the  humbled  ' 
condition  of  exposed  shame.     In  this  he  has  no  tqaqil.    Among 
other  satirists,  we  find  some  comfortable  reservation  for  a  wounded 
spirit — some   evident   exaggeration    or  defect  in  composition, 
which  we  seize  hold  of  greedily,  finding  in  the  faults  of  the  author 
an  excuse  for  our  OM^n  :  but  in  Pope,  we  behold  the  anatomized,^ 
and  quivering  vice,  detestably  natural,  without  hold  for  doubt," 
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cQspatfttioii,  ot'  ietasl.    In  all  other  efforts  of  Pope,  no  blindneaB 
.  of  habitual  reverence  can  prevent  our  seeing  that  he  was  the  poet 
of  labour  and  acquirement :  with  less  nature  and  feeling  than  even 
Gray,  be  was,  like  him,  equally  indebted  to  labour,  learning,  and 
Judgment :  and  perhaps  no  poet  that  ever  amassed  a  reputation, 
possessed  or  eocbibited  so  little  poetical  enthusiasm ; — ^for,  except 
w  reading  his  satirical  works,  we  are  never  for  one  moment  pushed 
from  our  consciousness,  by  being  wrapped  in  the  subject  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  poet.    Pope,  correct,  classical,  sententious,  and 
vigorous,  is  always  in  view*    This  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind,  we 
may  safely  and  satisfactorily  r^r  to  his  personal  deformity,  and 
the  irritation  of  prolonged  disease.    Voltaire  said,  and  sadd  truly, 
that  *'  the  mind  was  the  body's  humble  servant."    Pope  was  a 
man  of  surpassing  intellect :  but  experience  has  too  deeply  stamped 
the  truth  upon  our  minds,  that  men  of  the  rarest  abihties  are  ty* 
rannically  swayed  by  the  same  passions  and  causes  as  the  meanest 
of  mankind ;  especially  when  resistance  or  relief  is  alike  denied  to 
both.    It  is  right,  it  is  consoling,  that  it  should  be  so  :  it  assuages 
envy ;  it  humbles  man  in  the  sight  of  God ;  it  strengthens  common 
bonds  among  men,  and  teaches  the  proudest  amongst  us  what 
shades  we  are,  and  what  shades  we  follow.    To  this  great  law  of 
humanity  Pope  was  subjected :  his  deformity,  which  he  had  from 
his  first  youth,  drew  upon  him  theridicule  of  the  voungand  thought* 
less ;  it  then  made  impressions  when  he  had  litde  to  oppose  for 
defence,  or  aid  in  attack.    The  decisive  traits  of  character  are 
struck  very  early  in  life,  and  earlier  in  such  persons  than  in  others: 
they  are  shut  out  from  the  sports  of  youth,  which  give  saliency 
and  generosity  to  character :  and  little  is  hazarded  in  saying, 
that  except  among  a  few  very  happily  born,  deformed  persons  are 
ascetic  and  unamiable.    But  Pope  was  still  further  the  object  of 
calamitous  infliction  :  his  exclamation  of  ''  this  long  disease  my 
life,"  feelingly  shows  his  sense  of  suflering,  and  his  impatience  to 
suffer. 

Pope  was  all  force ;  in  him  we  find,  none  of  that  delightful  de- 
licacy that  issues  from  simple  nature— all  deliberate  polish — ^the 
best,  the  most  classical  and  nervous  words,  tha^«dd  unrivalled 
force  to  thoughts  naturally  clear,  correct,  and  vigoroiSis.  Whether 
he  possessed,  but  rejected  the  use  of  common  feeling,  it  is  now  ii| 
vain  to  inquire :  he  must  be  tried  by  his  fruits ; — ^but,  we  al- 
ways find  him  dealing  with  extremes — ^the  boiling  passions, 
the  purest  virtues,  the  gross,  detestable,  and  unusual  vices ;  these 
only  seem  to  afford  aliment  to  his  powerful  digestion,  as  great 
animals  feed  on  boughs  of  trees ;  but  the  sweet  pasture  of  middle 
life,  the  delicate  passions  and  milder  virtues,  he  proudly  passes, 
either  as  unfelt  by  his  senses,  or  unworthy  of  attention.  One  of 
two  conclusions  must  be  formed  by  every  careful  examiner  of 
Pope's  poetry — either  that,  being  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents, 
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Inmaig  wmi  ima^iiiiiiM,  be  MwMei  p«etry,  mi  ptofcatt  |4Mi 
laf  mffAar  correctoest  and  vigour ;  or  iSm^  bemg  utrntly  % 
poet,  bis  miBd  was  so^xalted,  and  his  judgment  so  rigid,  tbat  be 
fofesed  all  commerce  with  ordinary  nature,  as  unworthy  of  bis 
IKvwers. 

Yonog  is  Ibe  next  of  our  great  moral  poets ;  and  no  chuMait 
over  presemled  higher  or  more  unquestionable  pretcpsJoos^—Jm  tit 
losoatds  Pope  in  ease,  and  often  equals  him  in  vigour.  In  te- 
iUky  of  imagination,  frequency  and  unexpectedness  of  Agoe^  be 
JMLS  no  equal  in  the  English  language*  The  happiest  thougfati  be 
diaaiisses  with  an  affluent  profusion,  that  creates  mingled  astooisb- 
ment  and  ddight, — ^no  preparation — ^no  commenting  be  swe^ 
Wk  with  a  victorious  ease  from  illustration  to  illustration^  untired 
and  unexhausted,  leaving  us  in  admiration  at  the  brigbtness  of 
his  genius,  the  dexterity  of  his  learning,  the  keenness  of  bis  pei- 
ceptions,  and  the  closeness  of  his  reasoning.  He  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  Pope  in  his  milder  exhibitions  of  hnmaa  frailties 
and  virtnes^-"We  confess  those  with  sorrow,  and  recognize- Aese 
with  pleasure :  for  our  experience  informs  us  that  botn  so  exist, 
without  the  appeal  to  ima^nation  or  record.  His  reUgious  seii> 
timeBts  flow  with  an  inspired  ease,  while  the  monastic  austeri^ 
of  Pope  resembles  more  the  awe  struck  rant  of  a  bigot,  than  the 
placid  serenity  of  a  Christian.  When  Pope  was  religious  he  co»- 
isulted  his  bookfr-^when  Young  was  pious  be  examined  and  exhi- 
bited his  heart  Young  sternly  exposes  vice,  but  holds  up  virtue 
for  imitation,  and  keeps  in  our  view  earthly  and  eiemal  happi- 
ness as  our  reward.  While  Pope,  with  pointed  fiercasass,  in- 
veighs against  our  faults,  without  showing  either  the  road  or  the 
result  of  amendment. 

It  has  been  said  that  Young  was  not  sufSciendy  satirical  to  g^ve 
eflect  to  his  composition  as  a  satirist ;  but,  perhaps,  this  criticism 
will  be  found  more  correct  in  reference  to  other  siatirisls,  when 
we  try  the  objection  upon  the  principle  which  supports  it  The 
proper  object  of  satire  is,  to  expose  vice,  but  thereby  to  amend 
the  vicious.  We  may  hesitate  at  the  propriety  of  being  so  ex* 
iremely  personal  as  to  imitate  the  vitriouc  Archilochus,  in  majuag 
men  hang  themselves,  or  of  aiming  at  the  enforcement  of  morals, 
by  exhitMting  violations  of  decency,  peace,  and  law*  Vulgarity 
and  indecency  may  sometimes  be  used  with  force  and  efiect ;  but  it 
is  not  the  test  of  their  fitness,  when  they  carry  within  them  inherent 
objections.  In  all  objects  o(  w<Mrldly  attainment  the  cost  deter^ 
mines  the  advantage  of  the  purchase ;  and,  by  this  salutary  esti- 
mation, gold  may  be  dearer  than  the  meanest  metaL  Young, 
when  writing  a  satire,  was  pleased  *'  to  find  good  even  amongst 
men  ;'*  and  gladly  deviated  into  moral  reflection  to  illustrate  or 
cherish  the  good  he  found.  When  he  sends  a  bolt  at  vice,  be 
^qaposes  to  it  the  haj^y  efiects  of  a  rival  virtue,— but  /Pope,  ia  bis 


Age  at  the  vice  he  paints,  catawA%  his  mctiire  with  saoh  detestable 
materials,  that  even  his  exquisite  skill  and  vigour,  only  redeem 
him  from  our  well-eanied  indignation.  In  his  ^^  Epilogue  to  the 
Satires/'  he  is  unnecessarily  and  unprofitably  indecent-«-witness 
Us  figure  of  the  ^^  Hogs  of  Westphaly."  Even  in  Swift  there  is 
no  such  offensive  indecency — first,  because  his  utter  carelessness 
smd  contempt  of  the  opinions  of  men,  his  unequalled  originality, 
and  the  fugitive  nature  of  his  writings,  seem  to  assert  a  right  in 
him  to  say  what  he  likes,  as  he  likes;  next,  because  he  founded 
his  &me  on  other  things  than  poetry,  and  it  seems  hardly  &ir  to 
visit  too  roughly  by  our  judgment  that  which  came  before  the 

fublic,  uncoupled  with  his  name,  and  unevidenced  bv  intention, 
^ope  stood  difierently-**a  poet  by  profession-— only  known  and 
Valued  as  such,— every  line  intended  for  publicity  and  profit,  writ- 
ten with  care,  and  perfected  by  time.  After  an  attentive  perusal 
of  Pope,  the  following  general  points  will  strike  an  intelligent 
reader, — that  his  morals  consist  of  versified  maxims— 4oo  c^d  to 
mstmct  and  too  austere  to  practise ;  his  reii^on,  gloomy  and 
mystical,  scarcely  worth  the  twenty  pounds  which  Swift  cuttingly 
o&red  him  to  change  it — a  love  of  small  sneer,  that  excludes 
all  idea  of  the  amiaUe,  and  throws  a  doubt  upon  his  intention  to- 
wards his  reader.  But  in  mordant  and  searching  satire,  he  has 
no  equal  in  modem  languages ; — ^nav,  we  would  go  farther,  and» 
if  gr^  scholars  were  usually  men  of  literary  taste,  devoid  of  pre- 
judice, and  correct  in  judgment,  we  wonld,  with  confidence,  fl»- 
peal  to  them  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion — that  no  ancient  salinst 
eqnab  ia  fiandlike  severity  that  which  bums  on  the  pages  of 
Fope. 

Most  of  our  best  poets  are  more  praised  than  read ;  we 
treat  their  works  as  we  do  virtuous  principles,  thinking  that 
we  discharge  our  duty  towards  them,  in  giving  them  a  cold  com- 
mendation. Thomson,  perhaps,  is  more  generally  neglected 
by  this  kind  of  nnquestioning  praise,  than  any  other  poet ;  he 
does  not  force  himself  upon  the  peruser,  by  pointed  sentencesi 
sparks  of  wit,  or  scalding  satire.  Ladies  read  him  in  fields 
and  summer-houses,  to  n*e8heo  a  sense  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  which,  if  it  existed,  could  not  be  aided  by  poetry. 
But  the  great  merit  of  Thomson  is  unknown  to  most  people, 
who  seldom  mention  him,  without  adding  ^'  dear"  and  ^sweet^' 
to  his  name ;  we  allude  to  his  unrivalled  and  wonderful  elo- 
quence :  he  has  the  most  remarkable  command  of  the  most 
elegant  diction,  that  has  been  amassed  in  the  affluenco  of  lan- 
guage. The  beauty,  harmony,  and  novelty  of  his  compound 
words,  give  great  force  and  compression  to  his  sentiments ;  and 
the  most  ingenious  poet  would  himself  be  utterly  at  a  loss  tp 
change  ^ny  word  that  Thomson  ordinarily  uses,  for  one  bettei: 
or  more  appropriate, — with  such  singularly  befitting  propriety 
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does  he  pour  out  his  finished  compositions !  PAstoral  poetrf 
has  sunk  verj  low  in  general  estimation  ;  nobody  now  reads 
with  interest,  the  moral  or  philosophical  remarks  of  sheep- 
feeding  people,  nor  their  observations  on  government,  ethics, 
or  even  the  beauties  of  nature  :  from  this  injurious  connexion 
Thomson  does  not  escape  with  all  that  success,  which  bis  bel- 
ter genius  and  taste  deserve.  The  disesteem  of  pastoral  wri- 
ting arose  in  his  time,  and  has  increased  down  to  the  present ; 
and  we  have  healthy  hopes  of  its  continuance*  His  stories  are 
-  certainly  poor :  the  reader  is  almost  angry  at  catching  him  ia 
the  fact  of  pastoral  insipidity.  All  this  bears  much  against 
Thomson ;  but  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  one  wh6 
would  improve  his  phraseology,  by  adding  force,  elegance,  and 
freedom  to  his  diction,  will  receive  more  aid  from  the  pages  of 
(his  poet,  than  from  the  united  efforts  of  Blair  and  AddisoD, 
As  a  moral  poet,  Thomsdn  does  not  bold  the  rank  he  has  earn- 
ed :  all  his  compositions  have  a  moral  cast,  and,  occasionally, 
maxims,  delicate  and  impressive,  are  given  with  unpremedita- 
ted force.  Lord  -Byron — in  a  profusion  of  assertions  upon  po* 
^ctry— -makes  this  good  remark-^lhat  a  good  poet  is  proved  by 
bis'  writing  well  on  a  trifling  circumstance  :  this  applies  forcibly 
to  Thomson,  whose  description  of  a  boy  bathing,  is  as  elegant 
BB  diction  and  vivid  description  can  make  it. 

<  The  Pleasures  of  Religion,'  the  first  poem  named  at  the 
fiead  of  this  article,  gives  as  much  '  pleas«re'  as  poems  usually 
yield  on  this  solemn  subject.  The  authoress  relieves  it  allsbe  can, 
(for  we  are  told  it  is  the  production  of  a  lady,)  by  personifica- 
tion and  story :  and  though  to  our  literary  taste  allegory  is  as 
mawkish'  a  conceit,  as  ever  diluted  the  strength  of  talent,  the 
efieet  of  which  even  the  vigour  of  Johnson  could  not  withstand ; 
yet  it  has  still  some  power  to  lighten  a  heavy  topic*  Religion, 
to  the  ^'  true  of  heait,"  is  doubtless  a  very  animating  subject ; 
but  they  are  not  very  many,  nor  do  they  abound  amongst  head- 
ers of  poetry.  We  speak  not  this  in  lightness,  but  in  truth, — 
our  business  is  with  the  fact,  and  we  state  it.  Since  tbea 
this  is  the  case,  the  present  poem  requires  all  the  cheering 
rays^  the  authoress  could  let  in  upon  it ;  and  she  has  done  it  wiu 
considerable  fervency  and  genius.  The  poem  breathes  that 
spirit  which  belongs  not  to  fancy,  but  whicn  owes  its  power  to 
a  deeply  rooted  conviction  of  the  veracity  of  its  religious  sen- 
timents. We  believe  nothing,  but  a  very  powerful  religious 
feeling,  would  ever  prompt,  and  induce  to  execute,  a  religious 
poem  ;  and  in  support  of  (his  principle  we  are  maintains  by 
Paley,  who  remarks,  in  speaking  of  religious  labours — ^^  I  do 
not  say  that  this  mode  of  life  is  without  enjoyment,  but  I  say 
the  enjoyment  springs  from  sincerity.     With  a  consciousness 
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«t  the  bottom  of  hoUowneat  and  fakehood,  the  fatigue  and  re- 
straint would  become  insupportable.  I  am  apt  to  believe,  tbat 
Terj  few  hypocrites  engage  in  these  undertakings*''  (Eviden* 
cea  of  Christianity,  p.  16.)  Thinking  thus  highly  of  the  mo- 
tiFe,  the  execution  claims  much  praise :  it  embraces  a  story 
very  ingeniously  connected  and  skilfully  arranged  ;  and  bating 
a  personification  of  Memory,  Hope,  and  Religion,  which  our 
old  antipathy  to  allegory  makes  us  think  in  bad  taste,  (and  paro 
ticularly  when  religion  is  the  topic,}  we  do  say,  it  cnallengea 
liberal  commendation.  Emma,  it  appears,  as  '  the  clock  tolls 
twelve,'  goes  to  her  lover's  grave ;  there  she  sees  *  Two  fairy 
forms  glide  across  the  green  ;^  one  of  these  is  the  above  men- 
tioned '  Memory,'  and  the  other  the  aforesaid '  Hope.'  Me- 
mory makes  a  very  pretty  speech,  and  offers  (perhaps  a  liittle 
incongruously  with  the  main  design)  some  pleasing  reminis- 
cences  of  the  lover's  Piety,  thus — 

**  Bring  to  thine  ear  his  touching  voice  in  prayer, 
Which  rose  to  heaven  and  told  his  heart  was  there." 

Emma  dismisses  her,  very  promptly,  with  the  epithet  ^busy.' 
Hope  next  advances,  and  is  called,  for  no  reason  we  immediately 
recollect, '  the  blue-eyed;^  though,  as  Collins  establishes  the  colour 
of  her  ringlets, 

*'  And  Hope  enraptured  shook  her  golden  hair,"  , 

perhaps  physiology  has  settled  the  other  fact.  We  would  hesitate 
upon  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  separating  ^  Hope'  and  '  Reli- 
gion :'  hilt  ^  Hope'  is  dismissed,  with  all  his  lying  offers,  and 
makes  way  for  a  very  interesting  personage,  described  and  ex* 
pressing  herself,  as  follows — with  much  spirit  and  elegance : 

*  Another  form  now  meets  the  raptured  eyes, 
Whose  seraph  mien  bespeaks  her  native  skies ; 
Of  radiant  white  her  rohes  celestial  flonr^d, 
V  And  Heaven's  own  halo  round  her  temple  glowM  \ 
Serene,  benign,  her  angel  face  express'd 
The  errand  which  her  melting  voice  addressM : 

^*  Is  then  thy  hope  beneath  that  grassy  sod  ? 

Oh,  guilty  mourner,  hast  thou  lefl  thy  God  ? 

Return,  return !  his  word  forbids  despair  ; 

Ri«e  from  that  grave,  thy  Henry  is  not  there  : 

In  Heaven  his  spirit  dwells,  released  from  pain  ; 

And  would'st  thou  bring  him  back  to  Earth  again  ? 

Tear  from  his  angel  brows  his  heavenly  crown, 

And  from  seraphic  glory  drag  him  down  ? 

Oh,  impious  wish !  Oh,  most  unhallow'd  prayer  i 

Forgive,  my  God,  the  accents  of  despair  i 

Far  from  thy  heart  such  selfish  grief  remove, 

And  bid  it  melt  in  peqitence  and  love. 
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Did  ibtt  ^at  God,  whom  countless  worlds  obey« 
Who  fills  the  throne  of  ontversal  sway, 
To  whom  all  nature  owes  her  form  and  breath, 
Descend  to  pain,  to  poveirty,  to  death  ? 
And  shall  the  sool  whose  guilt  enhanced  his  doom^ 
Poar  all  its  sorrows  o'er  a  mortaPs  tomb  ? 
Waste  thus  on  earth  its  warmest,  noblest  fires, 
And  feel  no  anguish  when  its  God  expires  ? 
Can  thy  hard  heart  forget  his  wondrous  love, 
Who  left  for  thee  his  realms  of  bliss  above  ? 
With  every  earthly  joy  thy  fond  heart  glow*d, 
Tet  quite  forgot  the  God  who  all  bestow'd. 
Still,  still  he  loved  thee,  and  in  mercy  mild 
He  gave  the  wound  to  bring  him  back  his  child, 
'i  WAS  mercy's  self  that  laid  thy  idol  low. 
And  dash'd  thy  cap  with  bitter  drops  of  wo. 
Come  to  his  throne,  there  pour  thj'  soul's  distress^ 
He  yet  will  pity,  and  forgive,  and  bless  ; 
Come  to  his  throne  !  his  spirit  can  impart 
Celestial  balm  to  heal  the  breaking  heart : 
And  when  a  few  short  years  of  life  are  o*#r. 
Thy  Henry  thou  shalt  meet  to  part  no  more.*'  * 

i*hese  are  very  good  lines.  Few  human  beings  are  so  bad  as  not 
to  feel  their  effect.  This  we  conceive  to  be  large  praise,  but  fully 
earned.  To  this  little  book  are  added, '  Miscellaneous  Pieces,'  with 
ibe  following  very  inviting  titles :  '  Luke,  chapter  xxiil.  verse  34^' 
^Revelations  clwipter  xxii.  verse  16;'  *  The  Dying  Father ;■* 
*  John,  chapter  xi.  verse  3,  5  ;'  *  A  View  of  Death ;'  *  Despond- 
ency ;'  *  Psalm  xxiii.  verse  4 ;'  *  A  Hymn ;'  &c. — ^As  we  do  not 
mean  to  exclaim,  with  Crpker  in  the  may,  ^^  Ah,  my  dear  friend, 
it  is  a  perfect  pleasure  to  be  miserable  with  you" — we  close  the 
book  here  ;  and,  from  one  or  two  fearful  glances,  we  suspect 
with  no  disadvantage  to  the  lady.  However,  we  would  be  happy 
to  meet  her  agsdn,  bearing  ^'  Pleasures''  for  the  general  taste^ 
which  we  much  fear  will  not  accord  with  those  of  the  descriptioD 
we  have  just  e-amined, 

^  The  Pastor'  is  a  versification  of  Blair's  Sermon  '^  On  the  Du- 
ties of  the  Young."  The  verse  chosen  is  undignified,  and  requires 
a  vigour  of  composition  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  jingling 
measure,  th&t  the  power  of  the  autiior  does  not  supply ;  but  with 
many  faults,  the  diction  is  sometimes  poetical,  and  occasionally 
forcible  and  happy.  It  contains  excellent  "  Advice  to  the  Young, 
and  worthy  the  attention  of  those,  whose  attention  is  not  very  rea- 
dily arrested.  Its  design  is  virtuous,  if  its  execution  be  not  cre- 
ditable :  and  we  offer,  in  all  sincerity,  our  best  wishes  to  the  public 
in  hoping  for  the  encouragement  of  the  young  author. 


SELECT. 


AtiT.  l.-^yiew8  of  Society  and  Manners  in  America  i  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  from  that  country  ^  to  a  friend  in  England^  during 
the  yenrs  \S\B,  19  crni2  20.  By  an  Englishwoman.  .  Long- 
man &  Co.— London. 

1.  [The  5co^ma9»~Eduiburgb,  Aug.  1821.] 

Notwithstanding  oar  pretensions  to  refinement,  it  is  undeniable 
tbat  in  all  public  matters  we  exhibit  the  grotesque  and  piebald 
taste  of  an  Indian.-— The  South  sea  islander,  who  tatoos  his  face 
with  ochre,  and  runs  a  fish's  bone  through  his  nose,  is  not  more 
ridiculous  in  the  eye  of  reason,  than  the  European  Prince  or 
Courtier,  who  covers  himself  with  gilding  and  trumpery  gewgaws, 
which  a  man  of  sense  would  be  ashamed  to  have  in  his  house, 
and  then  exhibits  himself  like  a  harlequin  to  the  admiration  of 
children,  and  die  derision  of  men  of  sense.  Every  vulgar-minded 
Greek  could  admire  the  Ol3rmpic  chariot  of  Dionysius,  but  it  was 
only  a  small  and  chosen  circle  who  could  feel  the  sublimity  of  the 
death  of  Socrates.  The  volume  before  us  shows,  that  in  the  phi- 
losophy which  results  from  exaltation  of  sentiment,  women  often 
get  the  start  of  men.  The  moral  sublime  of  the  American  demo* 
cracy  was  never  so  deeply  felt,  and  so  eloquently  described,  as 
in  these  ^'  Letters  of  an  Englishwoman."  The  generous  feelings 
of  her  sex  save  her  the  trouble  of  laborious  speculations.  Nor 
has  her  enthusiasm  been  nourished  in  ignorance  of  its  object. 
She  has  witnessed  its  all-'pervading  and  beneficial  influence,  and 
her  admiration  of  the  American  Government  is  but  an  expansion 
of  those  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  love  of  justice  which  flou* 
rish  in  every  mind  where  cultivation  is  united  with  true  sensibility. 
It  is  impossible  to  despair  of  a  countrv  where  such  minds  are 
strew^  through  the  circles  of  private  li&. 

"nie  most  prominent  faults  in  the  character  of  ihe  Americans, 
according  to  some  late  travellers,  are  coarseness  of  manners,  ig- 
norance, and  jealousy  of  foreigners.  The  testimony  of  this  wri- 
ter, whose  sex  entitles  her  to  speak  with  confidence  on  the  first 
of  these  points,  and  whose  intelligence  renders  her  authoriQr  good 
on  all,  gives  a  decisive  contradiction  to  these  charges.  She  de- 
scribes the  great  mass  of  the  Americans  as  better  informed,  more 
eager  to  oblige,  superior  in  urbanity,  to  the  corresponding  clas- 
ses in  any  other  country,  and  peculiarly  distinguished  by  their 
courteous  and  liberal  demeanour  to  foreigners.  Spedcing  of  her 
journey  through  the  State  of,  New-York,  she  says,  "  There  are 
two  characteristics  in  which  our  feUow-travellers  generally  more 
or  less  resemble  each  oth^r, — good  humour  and  intelUgence. 
Wkerever  chance  has  yet  thrown  me  into  a  public  conveyance  hi 
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this  conntry,  I  have  met  with  more  of  these,  the  best  articles  of 
exchange  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  than  I  ever  remember  to 
have  found  elsewhere." 

The  same  ignorance,  with  an  indifference  to  tlie  cause  of  li- 
berty, has  been  attributed  to  the  Greneral  Government,  af^raiently 
because  it  did  not  send  succours  to  the  South  Americans,  at  the 
hazard  of  embroiling  itself  with  half  the  powers  of  Europe.  Tins 
traveller,  however,  assures  us,  "  that,  generally  speaking,  all 
those  connected  with  the  Gencaral  Government,  or  engaged  in  its 
service,  are  peculiarly  distinguished  for  elevated  sentiments^  a 
high  tone  of  national  feeling,  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  not  merely 
fi>r  American  liberties,  but  for  the  liberties  of  mankind." 

The  work  does  not  abound  in  statistical  information ;  but  no 

traveller  has  better  described  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  Ame- 

vrican  institutions.    It  is  full  of  eloquent  reflections  and  noble  sen* 

timents,  and  does  great  credit  both  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the 

fair  but  unknown  writer. 


2.  [London  Literary  Oazetie^  No.  239.] 

[Miss  Wright  could  snjr  to  us,  Risum  teneatis  «mici  ?  oo  reading  t]i#> 
followiDg  :] 

As  an  epigraph  to  these  pretended  Vteufs  by  an  EngUshwanun^ 
the  author  has,  with  wonderiul  sagacity^  chosen  a  line  and  a  half 
from  Akenside — 

*'  But  mark  the  judgment  of  experienced  TimCi 
Tutor  of  Nations!" 
which  quotation,  applied  to  a  nation  of  some  fifty  years  old,  is 
most  happily  descriptive  of  the  writer  and  her  (hu)  experience- 
taught  dicta  ;  which  are,  in  fact,  as  crude  as  the  subject  is  new» 
and  as  erroneous  as  the  grossest  partiality  and  disregard  of  vara* 
l^ity  could  make  them.  Indeed  there  is.  internal  evidence  that 
this  book  is  written  by  no  Englishwoman,  probably  by  no  En- 
glishman ;  but  that  it  is,  on  &e  contrary,  the  production  of  a 
red-hot  American,  deeply  imbued  with  bitter  feelings  against 
England,  and  competent  to  no  task  but  to  that  which  he  has 
here  executed,  naniely,  the  compilation  of  a  blind  and  laboured 
panegyric  upon  every  thing  transatlantic ;  a  sort  of  reply  to  Fea- 
ron,  and  other  writers  who  have  spoken  truth,  and  a  cedto  of  such 
sentiments  and  trash  as  have  filled  the  columns  of  the  most  violent 
newspapers  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  first  six  or  ei^ht  fMiges 
will  convince  any  reader,  that  the  opinicms  we  entertam  of  this 
volume  are  neither  severe  nor  mistaiLen.  What  female,  for  in- 
stance, who  knew  nothing  of  sea  voyages  and  naval  terms,  would 
express  herself  thus : 

^'  We  saw  spouting  whales,  and  sharks,  and  porpoises,  and  all 
sea-monsters  in  plenty ;  for  t^  breezes  were  mud,  and  the  ocean 
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umI  heaven  so  fair  and  smiling,  as  might  well  woo  all  the  hideous 
tribes  of  Tethys  from  their  dark  caverns.  But  the  only  sight 
worth  nodcing  was  a  large  ice-berg,  in  ladtude  43,  towards  the 
most  southern  extremity  of  the  Newfoundland  bank.  This,  for 
the  month  of  August,  was  an  unusual  object  in  such  a  latitude.'* 
Now  all  these  sea-monsters  are  wonders  to  young  travellers  who 
have  never  seen  such  sights  before ;  and,  besides,  they  have  no 
data  on  which  to  tell  what  are  usual  or  unusual  in  certain  lati- 
tudes, as  our  pseudo  Englishwoman  does  in  her  second  page. 
Mark,  also,  how  this  raw  passenger  speaks  of  landing  in  Ame- 
rica : — **  As  we  first  slowly  entered  the  New-York  bay,  with  a 
breeze  so  light  as  Just  to  save  a  calm." — One  would  think  she  had 
become  quite  a  pilot  in  her  few  weeks  navigation ;  but  sailorship^ 
like  murder,  will  out  As  if  conscious  of  the  imposition  of  the 
title,  there  is  a  dedication  to  a  Mr.  Wilkes,  intended  to  lull  sus- 
picions by  assuming  the  foreign  character ;  but  this  ruse  is  too 
slight,  and  we  can  only  say  of  it,  that  there  is  not  another  sylla- 
ble in  the  whole  book,  in  which  there  is  a  like  attempt  to  preserve 
the  consistency  of  the  trick.  But  we  wiU  have  a  second  glimpse 
at  the  ice-berg,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  author  in  another  of  the 
^Views  toe  have  taken  of  him. 

^*  We  were  leaning  (quoth  he)  over  one  of  the  hatchways  in 
careless  conversation,  and  the  eyes  of  the  captain  were  cast  acci- 
dentally upon  the  iceberg,  which  now  (the  short  twilight  having 
died  away)  appeared  a  black  three-pointed  rock,  upon  the  clear 
blue  of  the  honzon.  A  sudden  exclamation  from  Captain  Staun- 
ton, caused  me,  and  my  fellow-passenger,  to  start  on  our  feet 
and  gaze  as  he  directed.  A  bright  flame  blazed  upon  the  higher 
point  of  the  distant  rock.  None  of  us  ispoke;  we  all  held  our 
breath,  and  each  wrought  out  for  himself,  after  his  own  manneri 
some  tale  of  hideous  csJamity  and  suffering.  ^  A  few  beings,  or 
it  might  be,  one  solitary  wretch,  had  here  sOiVived  his  compa- 
nions, and  clung  to  this  isle  of  finest,  to  expire  more  slowly  under 
the  united  horrors  of  cold,  hunger,  and  despair.  A  pile  had  been 
here  collected  from  the  disjointed  planks  of  the  foundered  vessel, 
which  was  now  kindled,  when  the  first  shades  of  evening  aflbrded 
a  hope  that  some  eye  from  the  receding  vessel  would  catch  the 
aignal.'  All  this  passed  through  our  minds  at  one  glance  of 
tbov^ht  The  Captain  had  tum^  quickly  to  give  orders  for 
tacking  about,  and  lowering  a  boat  that  should  put  off  to  the 
rock ;  when  suddenly  a  bright  star  peered  above  the  crystal,  and 
iiung  distinct,  and  clear,  over  the  distant  pinnacle,  which  stiU, 
for  a  while,  quivered  beneath  its  receding  rays.  It  was  some  mi- 
nutes before  we  could  smile  at  this  sudden  and  simple  explanatiofi 
of  an  appearance,  which  had,  a  moment  before,  so  highly  wrought 
np  our  interest  and  curiosity." 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  trash  and  sentiment.    The  ab? 
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surdity  of  all  the  luppositions  about  a  wreck,  from  obsenring  a 
star  twinkle  on  an  iceberg,  is  truly  ludicrous  ;  but  ludicrous  as 
this  is,  the  finale  is  still  more  so,  where  the  writer  not  ooly  telb 
what,  and  bow  fast  the  ideas  are  that  pass  in  other  mimw,  but 
evidently  plants  the  star  below  the  horizon  when  it  blazed  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  the  distant  rock !  1  Oixr  countfywoman  seems 
to  know  as  much  of  the  heavens  as  of  the  earth :  of  the  waters 
too,  and  their  American  perambulatorS|  slu  appears  to  have 
equally  just  and  distinct  notions. 

[The  Englishman's  concluding  remark  (we  cannot  mistake 
his  race,  or  vocation)  is  as  follows :] 

We  shall  trouble  our  readers  no  more  with  this  encomiastic 
farrago,  except  to  notice,  that  at  page  254  there  is  one  of  the 
most  infamous  libels  on  Colonel  Proctor  that  was  ever  penned 
— ^that  instead  of  Views  of  American  manners,  three-fourths  of 
the  volume  are  occupied  with  long-winded  histories  of  the  va- 
rious provinces,  and  with  accounts  of  the  late  war,  in  the  teeth 
V  Mr*  James'  irrefragable  proofs  of  their  utter  falsehood. 

3.  [The  London  Exami$ier — ^Aug.  1821.] 
Thk  Messrs.  Longman  have  just  published  ^'  Views  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  America,  by  an  Englishwoman," — a  book  wUca 
we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  Whether  the  writer 
be  brown  or  fair,-^yotmg,  or  old,  or  middle  aged,-^oined  in 
boly  wedlock,  or  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness, — every  letter  of 
her  work  assures  us  that  she  is  a  sensible,  a  liberal,  and  a  *^  diarm- 
iag  woman^'* 

Of  all  the  books  published  about  the  American  Republic,  diig 
js  the  one  most  to  our  heart's  content  It  is  written  in  so  gratefld 
a  spirit  of  sincerity,  and  contains  so  much  sound  observation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  regard  to  matters  in  which  the  politician  and 
philanthropbt  are  most  interested,  that  we  should  do  injustice  were 
we  to  compare  it  with  any  other  whatever.  Mr.  Birkbeck  wrote 
delightful  atUicipaiiontf  and  hit  off  pleasant  characteristics  with  a 
great  deal  of  cleverness,  and  much  more  of  sanguine  hope.  Mr. 
Cobbett's  "  Tear'e  Rendence^^  is  an  excellent  book  for  fiurmers, 
and  for  emigrants  at  larse  too,  as  far  as  his  desire  of  contradict- 
ing Mr.  Birkbeck  would  allow.  Mr.  Fearon's  ^  Sketekeg^^  are 
iik^.  the  grumblings  of  a  man  with  a  perpetual  jaundice ;  and  it 
requires  little  trouble  to  pick  out  hb  favourable  facts  to  contradict 
his  unfavourable  colouring*  There  have  been  plenty  of  other  tra- 
vellers, who  have  given  the  world  their  accounts  of  the  post-roads, 
and  thdir  criticisms  upon  the  fifty  people  they  associated  with 
durinff  their  stay.  But  the  fair  authoress  before  us  has  alone  jpot 
herself  in  the  place  of  the  Americans,  and  has  supplied  a  satistaic- 
lory  idea  of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  that  glorious  people  in  regtfd 
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,  to  tUeir  own  enviable  state  of  freedom  and  happiness : — ^she  has 
made  us  fed  the  mental  and  physical  advantages  of  a  nation  which 
has  been  educated  in  liberty,  and  can  look  with  calmness  and  pity 
on  the  sophisticated  corruptions  of  the  Old  World. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  neat,  easy,  modest,  and  familiar  style ; 
and  in  that  particular,  at  least,  rivals  Mr.  Birkbeck^s  pleasant  let- 
ters. It  abounds  with  happy  illustrations;  and  tlic  lady,  in  h^r 
spirited  sketches  of  manners  and  scenery,  confines  herself  to  what 
she  personally  witnessed.  The  reader  of  travels  will  go  through 
the  work  wiUi  more  than  ordinary  zest ;  and  the  Reformer  will 
often  have  occasion  to  recur  to  its  many  forcible  passages  of  po- 
litical description,  for  contrast  with  things  at  home. 

Art.  H. — 'A  Vision  of  Judgment.  By  Robert  Southev,  E^q. 
LL.D.  Poet  Laureate  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Aca- 
demy, of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History,  and  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Netherlands,  &c*     4to.     1821. 

The  'Vision  of  Judgment' — read  it,  or  believe  it,  toho  listl^ 
—is  the  summoning  of  *  Gcoi^e  the  Third'  to  the  bar  of  Eternal 
.Justice  !  The  principal  accusers  arc  Wilkes  and  Washington  ; 
— that  is,  Wilkes  directly  accuses,  and  Washington  implies  still 
severer  censure,  by  allowing  the  monarch  of  England  to  have 
done  his  best  I  That  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  unintentional 
bitterness  of  satire  which  is  conveyed  in  this  passage,  we  shall 
select  it ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  patrons  of  the  courtly 
laureate's  last  set  of  political  principlesf  will  thank  him  for  so 
.clumsy  a  scene  of  adulation  as  the  following  : 

*  The  Absolvers. 
*  Ho !  he  excKiim'd,  King  George  of  England  standeth  in  judgment ! 
Hell  hath  been  dumb  in  his  presence.  Ye  who  on  earth  arraign'd  him, 
Come  ye  before  him  now,  and  here  accuse  or  absolve  him ! 
For  injustice  hath  here  no  place. 

From  the  souls  of  the  blessed 
Some  were  there  then  who  advanced  ;  and  more  from  the  skirts  of 

the  meeting, 
Spirits  who  had  not  yet  accomplished  their  purification, 
Yet  being  cleansed  from  pride,  from  faction  and  error  delivered, 
Purged  of  the  film  wherewith  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  clouded. 
They,  in  their  better  state,  saw  all  things  clear  ;  and  discerning 
Now  in  the  light  of  truth  what  tortuous  views  had  deceived  theip,. 

*  We  transfer  this  phrase  from  CoUon^  Tracettie  of  l^rgilt  with  the  more  con- 
fidence, because  Mr.  Southey  has  used  it,  p.  xvii.,  preface, — <  foUow  me,  toho  litt  /' 
t  It  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  describing  the  present  extreme  point  of  the 

Solitieal  compass  to  which  the  panegyrist  of  <Vat  Tyler,  and  the  esecutioner  of 
ohnny  Wilkes,  is  fK>inting!  Wbo.u'ould  have  thought  that  the  author  of  Demo- 
cratical  Sapphics,  a  few  years  ago,  should  now  become  the  inciter  of  ultra  loynL 
hexameters! 
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They  ackoovrfedged  their  fault,  and  ownM  the  wreog  they  bad  o&r'd^ 
Not  without  iogecKToufl  shame,  and  a  sense  of  compunctioDy 
More  or  less,  as  each  bad  more  or  less  to  atone  for. 
One  alone  remain^,  when  the  rest  had  retired  to  their  station  : 
Silently  he  had  stood,  and  still  unmoved  and  in  silence. 
With  a  steady  mien,  regarded  the  face  of  the  monarch. 
Thoughtful  awhile  he  gazed  ;  severe,  but  serene,  was  his  aspect ; 
Calm,  but  stern  ;  like  one  whom  no  compassion  could  weaken, 
Neither  could  doubt  deter,  nor  violent  impulses  alter : 
Lord  of  his  own  resolves, — of  his  own  heart  absolute  master. 
Awful  spirit !  his  place  was  with  ancient  sages  and  heroes  : 
Fabius,  Aristides,  and  Solon,  and  Epaminondas. 

*  Here  then  at  the  gate  of  Heaven  we  are  met !  said  the  spirit ; 
King  of  England  1  albeit  in  hfe  opposed  to  each  other, 
Here  we  meet  at  last.     Not  unprepared  for  the  meeting 
Ween  I ;  for  we  had  both  outlived  all  enmity,  rendering 
Each  to  each  that  justice  which  each  from  each  had  withholdeo. 
In  the  course  of  events,  to  thee  I  seem'd  as  a  rebel, 
Thou  a  tyrant  to  me  ; — so  strongly  doth  circumstance  rule  men 
Buring  evil  days,  when  right  and  wrong  are  confounded. 
Left  to  our  hearts,  we  were  just.     For  me,  my  actions  have  spoken. 
That  not  for  lawless  desires,  nor  goaded  by  desperate  fortunes, 
Nor  for  ambition,  I  chose  my  part ;  but  observant  of  duty. 
Self-approved.     And  here,  this  witness  I  willingly  bear  thee, — 
Here,  before  angels  and  men,  in  the  awful  hour  of  judgment, — 
Thou  too  didst  act  with  upright  heart,  as  befitted  a  sovereign. 
True  to  his  sacred  trust,  to  his  crown,  his  kingdom,  and  people. 
Heaven  in  these  things  fulfiU'd  its  wise,  the'  inscrutable  parpoee. 
While  we  work'd  its  will,  doing  each  in  his  place  as  became  him. 

<  Washington  !  said  the  monarch,  well  hast  thou  spoken,  andtvulj^ 
Just  to  thyself  and  to  me.     On  them  is  the  guilt  of  the  contest. 
Who,  for  wicked  ends,  with  foul  arts  of  faction  and  falsehood. 
Kindled  and  fed  the  flame  :  but  verily  they  have  their  guerdon. 
Thou  and  1  are  free  from  offence.     And  would  that  the  nations, 
Learning  of  us,  would  lay  aside  all  wrongful  resentment. 
All  injurious  thought,  and  honouring  each  in  the  other 
Kindred  courage  and  virtue,  and  cognate  knowledge  arid  freedom, 
Live  in  brotherhood  wisely  conjoined.     We  set  the  example. 
They  who  stir  up  strife,  and  would  break  that  natural  concord, 
Evil  they  sow,  and  sorrow  will  they  reap  for  their  harvest.' 

With  what  shall  we  begin  ?  where  shall  we  end  ?  Shall  we 
consider  the  mild  composure,  the  exauisite  charity,  with  which 
Wilkes  and  Junius  are  consigned  to  the  nends  of  loyal  persecution? 

*  the  blast  with  lightning  and  thunder 

Vollying  aright  and  alefl  amid  the  accumulate  blackness, 
Scattered  its  inmates  accurst !'     p.  20. 

Thus  writes  a  man  of  his  fellow-men !  thus  writes  almost  a 
contemporary  of  his  countrymen  !  Blessed  effects  o{\jdira4oyal- 
ism !  How  soothing  the  principles  must  be  that  engenderyow  / 
We  have  always  condemned,  in  our  hearts,  the  practice  of  those 
mortak  who  have  dared  to  place  their  brethren,  specified,  named, 
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persecuted  (for  so  it  is)  in  the  shadesj  or  rather  in  the  horrible 
lights  of  hell !  Dante  led  the  way ;  for  the  ancient  nxoM^  or 
views  of  the  infernal  regions,  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  mo- 
dern, the  Christian  liberties,  on  such  subjects.  The  ancients, 
even  in  their  vain  and  blinded  faith,  saw  enough  to  avoid  the 

Sross  cruelly  of  condemning  those  who  were  still  living,  or  lately 
ead ;  and  it  was  left  for  men  whom  a  better  creed  ought  to 
have  conducted  to  belter  feelings,  to  vent  the  vilest  passions  of 
human  nature,  the  '*•  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  uncharitableneas^* 
of  the  corrupted  soul,  on  every  enemy  of  corruption,  sincere  ot 
insincere.  That  we  could  say  much  more  on  this  head  is  ob^ 
vious  :  but  it  is  equally  plain  that  we  must  desist  for  the  present, 
and  return  to  our  visionary  politician,  our  reconci/er  of  liberty 
and  oppression,  the  laureate. 

It  must  be  with  the  calmest  contempt,  that  the  admirers  of 
the  truly  philosophical  patriot,  of  the  unrivalled  Washington, 
will  look  on  this  endeavour  to  compromise  his  patriotism,  by  a 
pretended  approval  on  his  part  of  the  motives  which  produced 
the  American  war.^  We  shall  not  dilate  on  this  topic,  on  the 
present  occasion  ;  and  we  have  surely  said  enough  to  attract  the 
aversion  and  indignation  of  the  honest  and  the  intelligent,  to* 
wards  such  a  contusion  of  all  that  is  either  sensible  or  true. 

We  could  multiply  most  abundantly  the  instances  of  absurd 
sentiment,  and  extravagant  versification,  which  are  supplied  in 
this  tame  though  odd  efibrt.  Our  poetical  readers  will  have 
observed  (as  we  requested)  the  vile  work  which  Mr.  Southey 
makes  with  his  own  ludicrous  hexameters.  It  is  but  the  awk- 
ward execution  of  an  awkward  plan  : — ^but  it  is  time  to  speak  of 
the  plan  itself.  Mr.  Southey,  with  the  usual  complacency  of 
the  Lake  school,  (of  which  he  is  the  Fountain-Head,  as  Mr. 
Wordsworth  is  the  Fountain-Tail,)  consigns  to  utter  oblivion 
ALL  the  mistaken  labours  of  his  predecessors  in  the  English 
hexameter.  In  the  course  of  some  very  shallow  criticism,  he 
pretends  to  discover  the  cause  of  their  unifonn  failure  ;  aad  he 
quoles  amply  from  Sidney,  Arcadian  Sidney,  to  prove  his  point. 
By  the  way,  which  of  Mr.  Southey 's  hexameters  is  better  than 
the  subjoined  ? 

**  First  the  rivers  shall  cense  to  repay  their  floods  to  the  ocean. 

**  First  shall  virtue  be  vice,  and  beauty  be  counted  a  blemish.'' 

{Sir  Philip  Sidney y  quoted  by  Mr.  Southey.) 
With  regard  to  the  metre,  on  which  Mr.  Southey  throws  no 
useful  light  whatever,  in  his  very  superficial  and  very  self-satis- 
fyiiig  preface,  we  shall  remark,  that  if  not  scanned  in  some  ac* 
cordance  with  the  rules  of  Latin  prosody,  the  lines  are  neither 

*  It  seems  saperfluous  to  refer  our  readers  to  authorities  on  this  point.  Tk» 
subsequeut  tears  cannot  (liumanly  speaking)  make  amends  for  the  previous  ob» 
stinaey. 
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hexameters  nor  verses  o^etny  description ;  and,  if  tbey  are  sa 

scanned,  or  pronounced,  [leavens  !  what  an  improvenlent  thej 
are  on  the  English  versification  of  the  nineteenth  centurj  !  In 
the  first  place,  tlicy  must  have  a  cassura  or  pause  in  the  centre 
of  the  verse,  or  all  rhythm  is  lost ;  and,  if  this  casura  occurs  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  the  rhythm  is  proporti(mahly  awkward  and 
interrupted*  Metrical  reasoning,  however,  is  really  wasted  on 
a  wearer  of  the  Bays  who  seems  to  have  the  loosest  and  most 
indistinct  notions  on  sQch  subjects;  and  who  has  given  us  a 
^  Vision  of  Judgment^  in  the  strictest  sense,  being  wholly  des- 
titute of  the  reality^  Witness  the  following  associations :  fVash* 
iiigtofi^  and  George  the  Thirds  as  we  have  seen ;  Taylor,  and 
Marlborough,  amqng  the  '^  elder  worthies;^'  Hogarth,  and  Wes- 
ley, among  the  later  ditto ;  and,  to  take  them  in  Mr.  Southey's 
order  still,  among  the  other  worthies  of  *  the  Georgian  age,' 
(as  he  fulsomely  calls  it,)  ^  Mansfidd,  Burke,  and  Hastings,  and 
Cowper  and  Nelson :'  while,  in  bright  succession,  are  introduced 
the  *  young  spirits,'  viz.  ^Canning!  Davy,  Haydon^  Altston, 
Rmseli,  and  Bamfylde,''* Bni  HtnruKirk  fVhite,  who  distinguishes 
Mr.  Southey  with  a  smile,  when  he  sees  him  in  heaven  with  all 
the  above  heterogeneous  and  anachronous  ^  worthies/ 

"  Incipe,  parve  puer,  risu  dignoscere  matrem ;" 
and  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  *'  mater^^  or  Mr.  Southey  has 
been  welcomed  with  a  smile*  Our  more  initiated  readers  wilt 
tiave  perceived  that  wc  have  already  ofiered  them,  in  the  una^ 
iuming  progress  of  our  prose,  several  specimens  of  Mr.  South* 
ey's  school  of  hexameters  :  but  we  add  some  more  obvious  imi- 
tations : 

Southey,  what  can  you  mean,  Oh,  minstrel  ofllilah  the  Destroyer, 
Minstrel  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Madoc,  him  the  world-finder. 
Minstrel  of  last  of  the  Goths,  but  far  from  the  first  Gothic  minsireK 
Flattering  bard  of  a  Crown,  and  farthing  poet  of  Tyler, 
Southey,  what  can  yon  mean  by  this  new  hexameter  measure  ? 
Is  it  beCfiuse  you  are  bound  thus  to  sing  the  new  Georgian  asra  ? 
Or  because  you  are  loose  in  political  songs  altogether  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  your  Sapphics,  in  pity  for  Henry  Marten, 
Or  do  we  here  mistake,  and  were  they  for  Brownri^'s  apprentice  I 
Canning  best  can  tell,  who  wrote  <^  the  Needy  Knifegrinder,'* 
And  ground  on  his  whetstone  ofwit  the  Jacobin  edge  of  your  dullness. 
Oh  !    would  he  now  turn  round,  as  you  set  the  example  of  turning. 
Well  might  he  sing,  or  say,  "  For  sack^s  sake,  Southey,  be  quiet  f  * 
Sapphics  imply  a  plot — and  hexameter  verse  is  a  riot — 
Oliver,  Sidmouth,  and  Co.,  are  on  the  look  out  for  another  ; 
And  the  Constitutional  boy,  young  Orton,  may  ruin  a  brother. 

*  Not  to  know  "  Carter/"  says  the  lottery-ptifT,  argues  yourself  anknown.  Troe- : 
fcit  we  uiist  acknowledge  that  we  know  not  nn^^s^ll  or  Bamfylde  ! 
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Ablt.  Xn.^^TJieohgy  explained  and  ddmded^  in  a  Series  of  Ser* 
mons.  By  Timotht  Dwioht,  S.T.D.  LL.D.,  late  President 
of  Yale  College.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Author. 
In  five  Volumes.  8vo,  Middletown,  printed :  London,  re- 
printed, 1819. 

{EcUciic  Review f  Aug*  1821. — Extracts.'] 

Amcaica  has  not  of  late  years  been  indebted  to  this  country  for 
any  theological  publication  of  greater  value  than  these  lectures  of 
President  Cwight.  If  that  jealousy  of  our  transatlantic  brethren, 
which  has  too  long  manifested  itself  in  the  supercilious  tone  of 
English  writers  towards  every  thing  American,  were  not  already 
subsiding,  this  work  might  seem  sufficient  to  give  a  check  to  the 
language  of  disparagement,  and  to  compel  a  more  respectful  esti- 
mate of  at  least  one  branch  of  her  literature.  But,  uniortunately, 
that  one  branch  is  the  least  likely  to  obtain  in  this  country  ade- 
quate attention,  or  to  be  fairly  and  impartially  appreciated  ;  the' 
American  divines  being  too  closely  identified,  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  class  of  persons,  with  the  English  Calvinistic  Dissenters,  to 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  having  their  claims  to  high  consideration 
generally  recognized.  A  modem  essayist  actually  ranks  Presi- 
dent Edwards  among  English  Dissenters,  being  ignorant  that  the 
Author  of  the  acutest  piece  of  metaphysical  reasoning  in  the  lan- 
guage, was  an  American.  For  any  thing  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  in  respect  to  the  purity  of  his  style,  and  the  extent  of  his 
literary  information,  the  Author  of  these  volumes  too  might  pass 
for  an  Englishman.  And  his  masterly  exposition  and  defence  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  might  occasion  his  being  referred 
to  that  class  of  theologians,  who  in  this  country  are  stigmatized 
as  Calvinists  or  evangelical  divines.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  tjL 
man  whom  any  religious  denomination  might  be  proud  to  claim ; 
one  whom  every  true  Christian,  of  whatever  country  or  language, 
must  delight  to  recognize  as  a  brother.  Such  men,  the  Latimers 
and  the  Leightons,  the  Pascals  and  the  Fenelons,  the  Owens  and 
the  Henrys,  the  Brainerds  and  the  Martyns,  the  Doddridges  and 
the  Dwights,  are  the  property  of  no  exclusive  community  :  they 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  And  one  might  be  allowed  to 
apply  to  them  the  apostolic  designation  :  tliey  are  ''  the  angels  of 
the  churches,  and  the  glory  of  Christ." 

Timothy  Dvvight  was  born  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  in 
Massachusetts,  the  14th  May,  1752.  His  mother  was  the  third 
daughter  of  President  Edwards ;  and  to  this  excellent  parent, 
young  Dwight  was  indebted  for  the  rudiments  of  his  education, 
and  for  his  early  impressions  of  piety.  She  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed uncommon  powers  of  mind ;  and,  having  been  accustomed 
irom  infancy  to  the  conversation  of  literary  men  at  her  father'^. 
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house,  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  intellectiial  ^iptfoin^ 
ments.  It  was  a  maxim  with  her.  thsit  children  geri^nfflyk^ 
several  years,  in  consequence  of  bemg  considered  by  their  mends 
as  top  young  to  be  taught  She,  accordingly,  began  to  instnict 
tier  son  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  sp^sdc ;  so  that  b^reW 
was  four  years  old,  he  was  able  to  read  the  Bible  with  ccnrrectnete. 

In  September,  1771,  He  was  chosen  a  lator  in  Yale  College. 
*'  When  he  entered  upon  the  office,  more  than  half  the  members  of 
his  class  were  older  than  himself;  and  the  freshman  who  waited 
upon  him  was  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Notwithstanding  a  cir- 
cumstance generally  so  disadvantageous,  he  proceeded  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties  with  firmness  and  assiduity ;  and  in  » 
short  time  gained  a  reputation  for  skill  in  the  government  and 
instruction  of  his  class,  rarely  known  in  the  fbrmer  experience  of 
the  College.  In  addition  to  the  customary  mathematical  studies, 
he  carried  them  through  Spherics  and  Fluxions,  and  went  as  far 
1^  any  of  them  would  accompany  him  into  the  Principia  of  New- 
iQn.Jjn  the  year  1772,  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts; 
on  which  occasion,  he  delivered,  as  an  exercise  at  the  public  Com- 
mencement, a  Dissertation  on  the  History,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry 
of  the  Bible.  This  production,  composed  and  delivered  by  a 
youtli  of  twenty,  on  a  subject  then  so  new,  and  of  such  hig^  in- 
terest, was  received  with  the  strongest  marks  of  approbation.  A 
copy  was  immediately  requested  for  the  press ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards re-published  both  in  America  and  in  Europe.  The  field 
of  thought  was  new  in  this  country.  Hie  Lectures  of  Lowth,  if 
ilhen  published,  were  not  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  nor 
do  we  know  of  any  work,  except  the  Bible  itself,  to  which  the 
Author  appears  to  be  indebted  for  his  plan  or  his  illustrations." 

During  the  second  year  of  his  tutorship,  he  subjected  the  phy«- 
sical  powers  of  his  constitution  to  an  experiment,  which  had  very 
nearly  proved  fatal.  In  order  to  save  the  time  spent  in  bodily 
exercise,  he  resolved  to  attempt  how  far  he  could  obviate  the  in- 
conveniences attendant  on  habits  of  constant  sedentary  application, 
by  abstemiousness.  He  be^an  this  system  by  gradually  rednchig 
the  quantity  of  his  food  at  dmner,  till  he  brought  it  down  to  twelve 
mouthiTuls.  After  trying  this  regimen  for  six  months,  feeling  ^  less 
clearness  of  apprehension  than  was  desirable,'  he  adopted  a  ve- 
getable diet,  without  increasing  the  quantity.  His  constitution 
was  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  persevere  in  this  rash  system 
for  a  twelvemonth.  At  length  it  gave  way,  althoughg  strange  to 
say,  Mr.  Dwight,  when  he  first  perceived  the  reality  of  the  change 
in  his  health,  had  no  suspicion  of  the  cause.  He  was  recommended, 
when  some  improvement  had  been  effected  by  the  aid  of  medicine, 
to  try  the  effect  of  vigorous  bodily  exercise,  as  the  only  means  of 
restoring  his  constitutional  health ;  and  to  his  perseverance^m 
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IbUoviiig  tip  tfais  advice^  be  was  doubtless  bdebted  for  his  com- 
plete recovery. 

In  May,  1777,  th^  College  was  broken  up,  in  consequence  of 
the  American  war.  Mr.  Dwight,  who  had  recently  married,  re- 
tired with  his  class  to  Weathersfield,  where  be  entered  on  the  la- 
^urs  of  the  pulpjt ;  and  in  September  he  resigned  his  charge,  and 
being  appointed  Chaplain  to  General  Parson's  brigade  in  the 
patriot  army,  join^  the  forces  at  West  Point. 

^^  The  generous  en^usiasm,"  remarks  his  Biographer,  "  which 
the^  peivaded  the  country,  not  only  prompted  our  young  men  of 
bonour  in  civil  life  to  take  the  field,  but  induced  many  of  our 
clergy  of  the  first  reputation  for  piety  and  talents,  to  attach  them* 
selves  to  the  staff.  The  spldier  of  the  revolution  need  not  be  told 
how  animating  were  their  sermons  and  their  prayers,  nor  how 
correct  and  exemplary  were  their  lives." 

Mr.  Dwight  remained  with  the  army  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
during  which  he  distinguished  himself,  not  only  by  tlie  diligent 
discharge  of  his  official  duties^  but  by  writing  several  patriotic 
songs,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep  ahve  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  May,  1796,  the  presidency  of  Yale  College  becoming  vacant 
by  the  death  o^the  Rev.  Dr.  Styles,  he  was  unanimosly  appointed 
to  that  honourable  station,  and  once  more  removed  with  bis  family 
to  New-Haven,  to  the  extreme  regret  of  the  parish  over  which  he 
had  so  long  presided.  The  state  of  the  College  at  this  period  was 
truly  deplorable:  to  such  a  height  had  the  prevalence  of  infidelity 
arisen,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  class  which  he  first 
taught,  had  assumed  the  names  of  the  principal  English  and 
French  infidek,  by  which  they  were  more  familiarly  known  than 
by  their  own. 

^^  Forensic  disputation  was  an  important  exercise  of  the  senior 
class.  For  this  purpose,  they  were  formed  into  a  convenient 
number  of  divisions ;  two  of  which  disputed  before  him  every  week, 
in  the  presence  of  th)S  other  members  of  the  class,  and  of  die  resi- 
dent graduates.  It  was  the  practice  for  each  division  to  agree 
upon  several  questions,  and  then  r^fer  them  to  the  President  to 
select  which  he  thought  proper.  Until  this  time,  through  a  mis- 
taken policy,  the  students  had  not  been  allowed  to  discuss  any 
question  which  involved  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ;  from 
an  apprehension  that  an  examination  of  these  points  would  expose 
them  to  the  conta^on  of  scepticism.  As  infidelity  was  extensively 
prevflJent  in  the  state  and  in  the  country,  the  effect  of  this  course 
on  the  minds  of  the  students  had  beep  unhappy.  It  had  led  tbein 
to  believe,  that  their  instructors  were  afraid  to  meet  the  question 
iairly,  and  that  Christianity  wa^  supported  by  authority,  and  not 
by  argument.  One  of  the  questions  presented  by  the  first  division, 
was  this,  ^'  Are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  JSTeip  Te^Ufrnp^t  tK^ 
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ijoord  of  God  ?"  To  their  surprise,  the  President  selected  it  fcr 
discussion  ;  told  them  to  write  on  wtuch  side  they  pleased,  a»  he 
should  not  impute  to  them,  as  their  own,  any  sentiments  which 
they  advanced  ;  and  requested  those  who  should  write  on  the  ne- 
gative side  of  the  question,  to  collect  and  bring  forward  all  the 
facts  and  arguments  which  they  could  produce :  enjoining  it  upcm 
them,  however,  to  treat  the  subject  widi  becoming  respect  and  re- 
verence. Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  members  of  the  division  came 
forward  as  the  champions  of  infidelity.  When  they  had  finiathed 
the  discussion,  he  first  examined  the  ground  they  had  taken ;  tri- 
umphantly refiited  their  arguments ;  proved  to  them  that  thdr 
statement  of  facts  was  mistaken  or  irrelevant ;  and,  to  their  asto- 
nishment, convinced  them  that  their  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
was  wholly  supei^cial;  After  this,  be  entered  into  a  direct  defence 
of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  in  a  strain  of  powerful  argu- 
ment and  animated  eloquence  which  nothing  couk)  resist  The 
efiect  upon  the  students  was  electrical.  From  that  moment.  In- 
fidelity was  not  only  without  a  strong  hold,  but  without  a  larking 
place.'** 

A  man  who  could,  by  means  so  mild,  yet  so  decisive,  achieve 
such  a  resolution  as  this,  must  have  been  or  no  ordinary  character. 
It  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  the  omnipotenceof  truth,  in  any  other  re- 
ference than  its  ultimate  prevalence ;  for,  in  the  practical  encounter 
with  infidelity^  truth  is  often  found  powerless,  owing  to  the  un- 
happy facility  with  which  minds  in  love -with  error  ntay  repel 
the  utmost  force  of  ailment,  and  escape  from  their  own  con- 
victions* The  confutation  ef  confirmed  scepticism  would  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  a  hopeless  adventure.  But  in  the  instance  before 
us,  it  was  wkh  ignorance,  as  much  as  with  scepticism,  that  Pre- 
sident Dwight  had  to  contend ;  and  it  is  quite  evident,  that  he 
won  the  day  as  much  by  his  conciliatory  policy,  as  by  bis  power 
of  reasoning.  The  young  men  were  taken  by  surprise,  by  a 
conduct  so  different  from  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ^ 
while  the  mild  energy  of  their  President  was  well  adapted  to 
conciliate,  not  only  Uieir  respect,  but  their  confidence.  At  pre- 
cisely the  right  momenti  he  interposed  the  full  weight  of  his 
authority,  in  vindication  of  the  truth ;  and  then  it  was,  that  feel- 
ing themselves  grappled  with  by  a  superior  mind,  they  were  not 
only  conquered,  they  threw  away  their  arms.  Had  he  previously 
attempted  to  decide  the  dispute  by  his  own  authority,  whatever 
had  been  his  powers  of  reasoning  or  of  oratory,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  failed  in  producing  any  lasting  conviction  on 
the  minds  of  his  pupils.    On  the  other  hand,  had  he,  with  mis« 

*  Two  Discounes  <<on  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Phiiosopbj,'* 
addressed  to  the  Candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate  in  Tale  College,  which 
PresideDt  Dwight  published  in  179r,  Jiave  been  re-printed  in  this  country* 
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taken  candour,  permitted  them  to  remain  in  any  degree  of  in* 
decisioDi — ^had  he  betrayed  any  deficiency  of  clearness  or  cer- 
tainty in  his  own  convictions,  or  any  languor  in  the  tone  of  his 
belief, — had  he  disclaimed  the  wish  to  bias  their  minds  in  mat- 
ters of  infinite  interest,  their  infidelity  would  never  have  been 
vanquished.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  in  perfect  con- 
trast to  that  spurious  liberality  of  opinion,  which  would  tolerate 
the  ceaseless  renewal  of  such  discussions,  in  what  is  termed  the 
free  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  a  scholastic  exercise.  Between  tiie 
mistaken  policy  which  precluded  altogether  the  discussion  of 
any  question  involving  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
worse  than  impolitic  conduct  which  would  give  up  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity,  to  be  bandied  about,  with  daring 
nonchalancej  in  academic  games,  there  is  surely  to  be  found  a 
practicable  medium.  Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  call  to  mind 
IBishop  Watson's  remark  on  the  themes  selected  for  disputation 
in  the  Soph's  school  at  Cambridge,  when  he  was  Moderator : 
*  The  liberality  of  principles  in  which  the  University  of  Cam* 
'  bridge  initiates  her  sons,  would,  had  he  been  acquainted  with 
^  them,  have  extorted  praise  from  Mr*  Gibbon  himself.'  By 
such  praise,  Dr.  Dwight  would  not  have  considered  himself  as 
honoured. 

On  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  the  number  of  the  students 
was  only  a  hundred  and  ten.  Almost  immediately  after  his  ac- 
cession, they  began  to  increase,  till  they  amounted,  at  one  time, 
to  three  hundred  and  thirteen. 

The  high  veneration  which  the  memoir  is  adapted  to  inspire, 
although  by  no  means  necessary  to  secure  the  attention  which 
the  work  demands,  and  which  it  will  so  richly  repay,  prepares 
the  reader  to  enter  with  appropriate  expectations  on  the  perusal. 
We  have,  of  necessity,  omitted  many  very  interesting  details, 
illustrative  of  his  finished  character  as  a  preacher,  a  theological 
tutor,  a  citizen,  and  a  Christian,  which  will  be  found  in  the  very 
ample  narrative  of  his  Biographer. 

The  Lectures  contained  in  these  volumes  were  planned,  and 
in  part  composed  and  delivered,  during  Dr.  Dwight's  residence 
at  Greenfield.  When  appointed  to  the  divinity  professorship,  in 
addition  to  the  presidency,  of  Yale  College,  his  practice  was,  to 
preach  one  of  them  on  every  Sunday  morning  during  term  time  ; 
by  which  arrangement,  he  finished  the  course  once  in  four  years, 
so  that  every  student  who  completed  the  regular  term  of  his 
education,  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  whole  series. 
The  lectures  were  published  as  they  were  dictated  to  the  ama- 
nuensis, with  scarcely  any  corrections.  He  wrote  no  plan  o£ 
them  himself,  and  yet,  the  analysis  of  them  drawn  up  by  the 
Editor,  exhibits  the  most  exact  and  lucid  arrangement.  They 
•re  strictly^  and  in  the  best  sense,  sermons^  and  sermons  of  a 
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highly  practical  nature ;  while  they  are  fully  entitled,  hy  their 
systematic  order,  their  metaphysical  acutenesSi  their  depth  and 
GompreheDsiveuess  of  thought,  and  their  logical  accun^  of 
reasoning,  to  the  character  of  theological  lectures*  *  Tiieir 
^  primary  object,'  the  Editor  justly  states,  '  is  to  explain'  and 
<  prove  the  great  truths  of  Theology ;  their  second,  to  enforce 
^  thtm  on  the  conscience,  and  to  show  their  practical  influence.' 
Ilia  most  obvious  purpose  was,  to  promote  the  salvation  of  tboee 
to.  whom  they  were  addressed. 

The  first  sixteen  sermons  treat  of  the  existence  and  attribuits 
ofGodf  and  embrace,  of  course,  a  notice  of  what  is  termed  the 
atheistic  controversy.  These  are  followed  by  nine  sermons  on 
the  works  o/Godj  including  a  specific  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  the  end  of  man.  To  these  succeed  a  series  on  the  provi^ 
dence  of  God  as  creator,  in  which  the  probation,  the  fall,  and  the 
consequent  depravity  of  man,  together  with  *  the  situation  in 
*  which  mankind  are  by  means  of  tibeir  corruption,'  are  treated  at 
large.  These  thirty-four  sermons  have  a  general  correspondence, 
as  to  their  order  and  contents,  to  the  first  book  of  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes, De  cognitione  Dei  CreeUoris,  Dr.  Dwight  has  followed  the 
same  natural  order  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  proceeding  to 
treat,  in  the  subsequent  sermons,  on  the  doctrines  which  come 
under  the  title  of  his  second  book,  De  cofrnitione  Dei  Redemp- 
toria*  In  these,  the  Socinian  controversy  comes  under  exami* 
nation ;  and  many  of  the  remarks  and  illustrations  which  occur 
in  this  part  of  the  series,  are  peculiarly  striking  and  original. 

In  all  these  lectures,  he  takes  the  truth  of  Christianity  for 
granted,  and  argues  from  the  declarations  of  Scripture  as  firom 
iirst  principles,  never  neglecting,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  the 
.reasonableness  of  its  dictates,  and  the  harmony  of  revealed  truth 
with  the  soundest  deductions  of  logic.     We  cannot  but  consider 
this  as  the  most  rational,  the  most  philosophical,  as  well  as  the 
most  salutary  mode  of  investigation.    Theology  pre-supposes  a 
Revelation,  and  that  Revelation  is  not  merelv  the  primary 
source  o(  our  knowledge  as  to  a  large  class  of  the  most  knpor- 
taat  troilis,  but  it  supplies  the  onfy  medium  of  proof.    This 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  what  is  termed  na« 
tural  reli|ion,  not  less  than  with  respect  to  the  discoveries  of 
the  New  Testament.    Not  only  were  they  not  discoverable,  as 
the  history  of  tbe  most  civilized  nati^ms  of  heathenism  sbow«, 
by  the  light  of  reason;  but  the  Divine  testimony  is  the  only 
.basis  of  certainty,  upon  which,  as  principles  of  theological  sci- 
ence, they  can  rest ;  and  faith  in  that  testimony  is  the  only 
means  of  our  knowing  th^n.     The  practice,  therefore,  of  ex- 
hibiting those  doctrines  apart  from  Kevelation,  we  cannot  bi|t 
consider  as  wholly  unadvisable,  since  it  is  to  separate  themfrogi 
their  true  and  proper  evidence,    ^ven  the  infidd)  who  v^ects 
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he  impugns,  the  knowledge  of  those  pitm&ry  fheological  tratlis 
which  he  attempts  to  turn  against  the  believer.  The  existence 
and  authority  ot  Revelation  must,  then,  be  assumed  as  a  first 
principle,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  theological  science  ;  and 
the  legitimate  purpose  of  d priori  reasoning  is,  not  to  prove  the 
truth  of  what,  being  revealed,  is  certain,  but  to  answer  the  ob- 
jections brought  against  the  matter  of  Revelation.  It  is  an  un- 
warrantable and  dangerous  concession  to  the  Humes,  the  Gib- 
bons, and  the  Paines,  to  seem  to  admit,  by  the  style  of  our  rea- 
sonings, that  there  is  any  reasonableness  in  their  scepticism,  as 
to  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  sacred  records,  or  that 
Christianity,  at  this  time  of  day,  stands  in  need  of  being  proved 
to  be  true.  Yet,  in  many  of  the  apolc^ies  of  its  advocates,  and 
many  lectures  on  the  external  evidences  of  Revelation,  there 
is,  we  think,  something  too  much  of  the  tone  of  concession ; 
and  there  is  in  some  theologians,  a  hesitating  or  timid  way  of 
referring  to  the  Scriptural  proof  of  religious  doctrines,  as  If  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  were  really  questionable ;  as  if  *^  Thus 
aaith  the  Lord,''  were  a  less  philosophical  reasisn  for  believing, 
than,  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  or,  such  the  reasoning 
of  Mr.  Hume* 

The  theological  lectures  of  Dr.  Dwight  are  characterized  by 
a  manner  and  spirit  the  very  opposite  of  this.  There  is  no  dog- 
matism; neither  is  there  any  compromise  of  the  claims  of  Re-*- 
velation.  He  treads  firmly,  with  the  air  of  a  man  Who  knows 
the  ground  he  has  taken,  and  feels  his  position  to  be  impregnable. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  calm  earnestness  of  manner,  which 
bespeaks  his  conviction  of  the  intrinsic  value  and  practical  effi- 
cacy of  the  truths  he  advocates.  There  is  none  of  that  profes- 
sional sang-froid  with  which  sometimes  theological  subjects  hare 
been  discussed  and  lectured  upon.  The  connexion  between  bis 
iotellectual  powers  and  his  moral  sensibilities,  seems  never  ta 
be  suspended  ;  but  a  wholesome  circulation  is  going  forward, 
which  communicates  warmth  to  his  most  abstract  speculations^ 


Art.   IV. THE   BEV.   WILLIAM   lisle   BOWLES. 

(SKETCHES  OF  THE  UVIIfG  POETS.) 

[From  the  Examiner,    London,  July,  1821.] 

The  intention  of  this  series  of  articles  is,  literally,  to  give 
sketches  of  tlie  principal  features  of  the  living  poet^,  as  an  artist 
might  sketch  those  of  their  faces.  Our  wood  cuts  and  our  paper 
cuts  are  just  meant  to  be  worthy  of  each  other. — ^With  respect  to 
the  former,  we  give  them  only  where  we  can  feel  assured  of  the 
likeness.    If  we  do  not  notice  the  living  poetesses.  Miss  BailCe, 
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Mrs.  Barbauld,  &c.  it  is  not  because  some  of  them  (the  ladies  just 
mentioned  for  instance)  are  not  eminent  writers ;  but  because,  to 
say  the  truth,  we  are  afraid  of  entering  so  wide  and  delicate  a 
field — 80  luxuriant  a  crop  of  sensitive  plants:  and  even  our  list  of 
poets  must  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible^  or  the  task  would  be 
enormous. 

To  begin  then,  with  proper  alphabetical  wisdom,  at  the  letter 
B;  and  as  the  French  would  say,  at  the  interesting  Bowles. — ^Mr. 
Bowles  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  a  Wiltshire  family  :  a  late 
memoir  of  him,  though  written  upon  a  very  courteous  principle, 
has  not  been  able  to  tell  us  the  date  of  his  birth;  but  in  1776  he 
was  sent  to  Winchester  school  under  Dr.  Warton,  the  critic  on 
Pope ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Trinity  College  under  the  Doctor's 
brother  Thomas,  the  historian  of  £nglish  poetry.  In  1797  he 
married  the  sister  of  a  lady,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  anticipa- 
ted a  similar  union,  and  whose  death  he  has  lamented  in  his  son- 
nets :  and  about  1803  was  [)resented  with  the  rectory  of  Bremhill 
in  Wiltshire,  where  he  has  since  resided.  It  appears,  that  the  zeal 
of  some  dissenting  preachers  in  his  neighbourhood  has  excited 
him  to  efforts  of  counteraction  as  a  minister;  and  he  performs  his 
part  also  in  the  county  as  a  ma^strate.  His  leisure  time  he  amu- 
ses, like  Shenstone,  with  cultivating  his  garden,  and  sentimental- 
izing it  with  inscriptions.  He  appears  to  be  an  amiable  man, 
who  has  no  more  business  widi  controversy  than  tlie  sparrow  on 
his  house  top. 

Mr.  Bowies  is  a  pojet  of  that  minor  branch  b(  the  school  of 
Collins  and  Gray,  which  was  set  up  by  the  Wartons,  and  which 
is  rather  negative  than  positive  in  its  departures  from  the  artificial 
system  which  they  opposed.  It  feels  its  way  timidly  into  nature, 
and  retains  most  of  the  common  place  dressing  in  versification  as 
well  as  fancy.  Critics,  partly  from  the  natural  progress  of  change, 
ixid  more  from  tlie  new  track  of  reading  into  which  tiiey  were  led 
by  inquiries  into  the  old  drama,  had  begun  to  feel  that  Pope  w^ls 
overrated  as  a  poet  Collins,  who  was  a  man  of  genius ;  Gray, 
who  had  a  genms  reflected  from  Greece  and  Italy;  and  the  War- 
tons,  who  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  taste  for  genius,  all  contribu- 
ted, in  their  several  degrees,  to  unsettie  the  notion  that  poetry  wa& 
a  thing  of  wit  and  breeding  about  town.  But  the  first,  whose 
temperament  was  morbid  and  over  sensitive,  was  confessedly 
awe-stricken  at  the  new  world  he  had  re-opened;— Gray,  whose 
most  original  powers  lay  on  the  side  of  humour  and  the  conversa- 
tional, wrote  exquisite  cantos  rather  than  any.  thing  else,  and  re- 
minded us  at  least  as  much  of  the  scholar  as  the  poet ; — and  the 
Wartons  took  up  the  same  cause,  more  like  amiable  disciples,  ac- 
cidentally and  easily  impressed,  than  masterly  teachers  who  knew 
the  depths  of  the  question.  To  be  bred  up  therefore  in  the  War* 
ton  school  was  to  become  proselytes  and  proselyte  makers,  a 
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little  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  young  men  educated  at  a  disseotinf 
college.  There  was  more  faith  than  works,  and  an  ungenial 
twist  to  the  controversial.  Mr.  Bowles  came  a  little  too  soon* 
He  was  helped  to  his  natural  impulses  by  the  critics,  instead  of  to 
liis  critical  by  nature.  It  remained  for  the  French  revolution  to 
plough  up  all  our  common  places  at  once ;  and  the  minds  that 
sprang  out  of  the  freshened  soil  set  about  dieir  tasks  in  a  spirit 
not.  only  of  difference  but  of  hostility.  But  more  of  this  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.  As  to  poor  Cowper,  he  stood 
alone,  ^^  Like  to  the  culver  on  the  bared  bough."  The  same 
misery  which  rendered  him  original  in  some  things,  made  him  too 
feeble  to  be  so  in  others.  He  was  alone,  not  because  he  led  the 
way,  but  because  he  was  left  on  the  road  side.  His  greatest  claims 
are  higher  and  more  reverend  things, — claims  on  another  state  of 
existence;  and  we  trust  they  have  been  made  up  to  him. 

The  reader  may  now  guess  the  nature  of  Mr.  Bowles's  poetry. 
It  is  elegant  and  good  hearted,  with  a  real  tendency  to  be  natural, 
but  puued  4)ack  by  timidity  and  a  sense  of  the  conventional. 
Talking  much  of  nature,  it  shows  more  of  art,  and  that  art  too 
more  contented  with  itself  than  it  might  be,  for  one  that  is  so  criti- 
cal upon  art  in  .others.  No  man,  however,  with  a  heart  in  his 
body,  and  any  poetry  in  his  head,  woos  nature  for  nothing.  Mr. 
Bowles's  most  popular  publication  is  his  sonnets,  written  during 
various  excursions  which  he  took  to  relieve  his  mind  under  the 
loss  of  his  first  love..  They  were  his  first  publication,  and  what- 
ever he  or  others  may  say,  they  are  his  best.  They  were  his  first 
love.  There  are  good  passages  scattered  here  and  there  in  his 
other  works,  but  even  in  those  we  think  we  can  trace  the  over- 
flowings of  this  earlier  inspiration.  The  rest  is  pure,  good  natured 
common  place.  He  had  real  impulses  and  thoughts  upon  him 
when  he  wrote  his  sonnets.  His  other  wbrks  rather  seem  to  have 
been  written,  because  he  had  a  reputation  for  writing. 

Men  cannot  be  every  thing  which  it  would  be  fine  in  men's 
eyes  to  be.  Even  poets  cannot  add  a  eubit  to  their  stature,  but 
are  such  as  times  and  circumstances,  as  well  as  nature,  make 
them.  If  they  have  any  thing  at  all  in  them  of  a  gift  so  uncom- 
mon as  poetry,  they  ought  to  be  gratefiil.  Petrarch  expected  to 
be  admired  by  posterity  for  his  Latin  epic  poem,  and  has  prefaced 
even  his  sonnets  with  an  apology ;  yet  his  sonnets  have  been  like 
bells  for  the  whole  earth  to  hear ;  while  who  knows  any  thing  of 
his  epic  f  Mr.  Bowles  should  not  trouble  himself  with  odes  and 
heroics,  any  more  than  with  town  matters  and  great  tables.  His 
forte,  to  use  an  Irish  pun,  is  his  piano. 

Above  all,  being  what  he  is,  an  elegant  sonnetteer  and  an  &mi-* 
able  country  Clergyman,  he  should  never  meddle  with  critical 
controversy,  nor  even  with  the  morals  of  Pope.  Though  a  Cler- 
gyman, he  has  too  much  good  nature  to  visit  other  men's  diffejy 
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«iice8  in  moral  opinion  with  severity  in  his  heart,  and  he  shoold 
liot  affect  to  do  it  in  public.  It  is  beneath  him  to  put  on  airs  as 
a  clergyman,  which  he  does  not  affect  as  a  man. 

As  to  the  controversy  which  lately  brought  him  so  much  before 
the  public,  it  has  been  completely  settled  by  an  article  in  the  Lon- 
don Magazine.     (See  Art.  VIII.  this  No.) 

Art.  V. — LORD  btron. 

[^From  the  sameJ] 

There  have  not  been  many  noblemen  who  have  written  poetry, 
or  indeed  any  thing  else  much  to  the  purpose.  They  have  been 
brought  up  in  too  artificial  a  state,  with  too  ms^v  ready-made 
notions  of  superiority ;  and  their  lives  have  passed  m  a  condition 
too  easy,  conventional,  and  to  say  the  truth,  vulgar.  France  has 
produced  the  greatest  number,  because  the  literature  prevailing  in 
that  country  has  been  more  attainable  by  common  means  :  but  the 
very  best  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Montesquie^,  who  was  a 
country  gentleman,  write  somehow  like  lords.  Bufibn  handles 
men  and  brutes  equally  with  his  gloves  on ;  and  RochefoucauU's 
philosophy  is  the  quintessence  of  contempt.  Even  Montaigne, 
wliile  he  laughs  at  all  classes  in  the  gross,  shows  himself  not  autde 
to  be  Montaigne  of  that  Uk.  In  England,  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
.helped  to  fetch  out  the  genius  of  Surrey,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
.Lqrd  Herbert ;  but  even  they  were  all  more  or  less  hurt  by  their 
situation,  and  expected  the  Muses  to  visit  them  like  gentlemen. 
There  was  something  grand,  however,  and  peculiar,  in  the  solitary 
courage  of  Herbert's  deism.  Dorset  and  Jlochester  were  men  of 
wit,  who  might  both  have  come  nearer  to  Dryden,  especially  the 
latter.  Bolingbroke  defended  liberty  itself  like  an  aristocrat,  and 
.for  no  purpose  but  to  get  it  into  the  power  of  its  enemies.  He 
wrote  against  religion,  too,  upon  the  principle  of  a  feudal  baron, 
who  laughed  equally  at  his  liege  lord  and  his  serfs.  As  to  Horace 
Walpole,  however  Lord  Byron  may  find  his  esprit  du  corps  roused 
in  his  behalf,  he  was  an  undoubted  fop,  who  had  the  good  luck  to 
stumble  upon  the  Castle  of  Otranto  over  his  own  escutcheon. 

George  Gordon  Byron,  Lord  Byron,  whom  the  peerage  ought 
to  value  much  more  than  he  does  or  can  value  it,  is  the  grandson 
of  the  celebrated  Commodore  Byron,  whose  outset  in  a  disastrous 
life  has  interested  us  all  so  much,  in  our  reading  of  voyages  and 
shipwrecks.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1791.  His  father,  the 
brother  of  the  late  Lord,  was  an  ofBcerinthe  Guards  ;  his  mother 
a  Gordon  of  Park,  related  to  the  Earls  of  Fife.  The  poetry,  that 
finally  took  its  due  aspect  in  his  person,  had  given  various  inti- 
mations of  itself  in  his  family,  in  the  shape  of  verse-wridng  ladies 
and  romantic  adventures.  The  race,  who  were  great  country 
proprietors  in  Yorkshire,  were  ennobled  in  the  person  of  Sir  John 
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feyron,  for  his  loyal  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First ;  but 
the  greatest  Byrdti  of  old,  was  one  recorded  in  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont's poem  of  Bosworth-Field,  for  bis  friendship  with  his  com- 
panion Clifton. 

As  it  is  part  of  the  spirit  of  oar  Sketches,  to  be  as  characterisdc 
every  way  as  possible,  without  violating  ainy  real  delicacy,  we 
shall  touch  upon  some  matters  which  must  always  interest,  and 
some  which  shall  agreeably  surprise  the  public.  This  is  said  to 
be  '^  an  age  of  personalities  ;''  and  it  is  so :  but  if  we  can  give 
the  interest  of  personality  without  any  thing  of  the  scandal  of  it, 
we  shall  perhaps  help  even  to  counteract  the  latter,  better  than  if 
we  said  nothing.  Lord  Byron  is  of  good  stature,  with  a  very 
handsome  face  and  person.  His  hair  is  brown,  widi  a  tendency 
to  run  in  ringlets ;  bis  head  and  forehead  finely  cut ;  his  eyea  of 
a  lamping  blue,  and  might  give  his  face  too  haughty  an  expression, 
if  it  were  not  for  his  mouth  and  chin,  which  are  eminenuy  Mand 
and  beautiful.  The  portrait  afler  Philips  in  Mr.  Murray's  editions, 
from  which  our  wood  outline  is  taken,  is  the  best,  and  indeed  only 
likeness  of  him  ;  the  others  being  inefficient  attempts  to  catch  his 
expression  under  various  moods,  real  or  imaginary.  It  is  not 
new  to  the  public,  that  all  this  beauty  of  aspect  has  one  contra- 
diction to  it,  in  a  lame  foot ;  but  this  lameness  is  hardly  percep- 
tible in  a  modem  dress,  as  he  sits ;  and  even  whm  he  i&  lounging 
about  a  room,  he  seems  litde  more  dian  sweeping  hither  and  thither 
with  a  certain  lordliness  of  indolence.  It  is  a  shrunken  foot,  not 
one  raised  upon  irons,  or  otherwise  prominently  defective.  We 
are  the  less  scrupulous  in  alluding  to  this  lameness,  because  tt  has 
'been  mentioned  in  the  grossest  manner  by  some  poor  creatures, 
who  thought  to  worry  his  Lordship's  feelings.  Did  these  sofry 
beings  contemplate,  for 'an  instant,  how  pernicious  their  success 
might  be  f  Too  wretched  for  his  revenge,  they  might  yet  awake 
in  him  thoughts  about  human  nature,  for  which  a  defect  of  this 
sort  does  not  help  to  sweeten  the  kindest,  h  is  remarkable,  that 
the  two  eminent  living  writers,  whose  portraits  of  humanity  are, 
upon  the  whole,  mixed  up  with  a  greater  degree  of  scorn  than 
those  of  any  of  their  contemporaries,  are  both  of  them  lame.  The 
other  we  allude  to  is  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Sir  Walter,  with  a  feeling 
which  we  shall  certainly  not  call  vanity,  has  been  willing  to  let 
the  public  understand,  that  Shakspeare  also  was  '*  but  a  halting 
fellow."  To  our  minds,  that  indifferent  sentence,  coupled  a^  it  is 
in  our  recollections  with  another  about  lameness,  is  the  most 
touching  in  all  his  works.  Nor  need  he,  or  his  Lordship,  disdain 
us  such  an  emotion.  They  can  afford  to  let  us  have  il.  As  to 
Shakspeare,  we  know  not  upon  what  authority  this  lameness  of 
his  is  ascertained ;  but  we  can  imagine  it  probable,  were  it  for 
nothing  but  /c^o'«  judgment  otDesdmona^  "  Tush,  man,  the  trine 
^he  drinks  is  made  of  grapes."    The  circumstance,  if  proved,  and 
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not  owing  to  accident^  migbt  lessen  a  litde  our  astopishmfist  at 
Shakspeare's  insight  into  things  equivocal  ;  but  «t  would  add  what 
it  took  away,  to  our  love  of  his  good  nature. 

With  some  other  matters  respecting  Lord  Byron,  thai  have 
come  before  the  public,  we  shall  not  meddle  so  much,  for  various 
reasons ;  but  none  of  them  discreditable  to  any  party.  They  are 
not  necessary  to  a  consideration  of  his  genius,  and  are  almost  as 
little  known  in  reality  as  they  ought  to  remain.  His  Lordship  is 
quite  candid  enough  about  his  own  faults,  sometimes  perhaps  a 
little  ostentatious,  and  even  inventive ;  but  if  this,  and  feelings 
very  different  in  their  origin  from  hostility,  lead  him  sometimes 
into  strange  vagaries  about  the  faults  of  others,  the  public  could 
not  be  more  mistaken,  than  when  they  fancied  him  the  fierce  aod 
gloomy  person  which  some  described  him  to  be.  At  least,  neither 
his  oldest  nor  his  newest  friends  thought  him  so.  The  Don  Juaa  • 
undeceived  people  a  good  deal  in  that  respect  The  fact  is,  that 
he  is  much  fonder  of  cracking  jokes  and  walnuts,  than  heads.  No 
man  in  private  sooner  hastens  to  show  himself  sup^or  to  his  rank, 
which  he  wishes  his  ancestor  had  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
bis  riches :  and  with  all  that  he  says  about  his  tempw,  (of  which 
we  have  beard  him  talk  nobly,)  he  is  really  so  good-natured  a 
man,  that  if  we  were  asked  why  he  insinuates  so  much  about  hemg 
otherwise,  and  puts  on  those  strange  distant  airs,  which  he  does, 
about  his  countrymen,  in  his  last  work — ^we  shocdd  answer,  that 
although  it  may  partly  be  because  his  countrymen  are  really  not 
so  pleasant  as  they  suppose  themselves,  yet  the  ground  of  it  all  is 
a  suspicion  that  he  shall  be  found  too  easy  and  accommodating,*— 
a  man  too  facile  to  influence,  and  so  become  jealous  of  it. 

Lord  Byron  was  bred  at  Harrow,  where  be  cultivated  his  young 
friendships  and  verses  with  equal  ardour.  He  has  told  us,  that 
his  regard  for  another  living  writer  was  first  awakened  by  a  youth- 
ful publication,  in  which  similar  inclinations  abounded.  He  re- 
collects his  school-days  with  regard  ;  and  yet  at  Harrow,  the  first 
seeds  were  probably  sown  of  that  mistrust  and  disappointment  at 
human  nature,  which  is  so  apparent  in  his  writings.  School-boys 
in  general  understand  little  but  one  another's  defects ;  and  when 
he  left  Cambridge,  be  was  destined  to  find,  that  fiiends,  of  whom 
he  expected  otherwise,  could  soon  forget  him  in  the  bustle  of  the 
world.  He  grew  careless  and  riotous.  The  first  productions  of 
his  pen,  (common-place  enough,  it  is  true,  like  those  of  all  young 
writers  who  are  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  artificial  models,)  weie 
contemptuously  treated  by  the  critics  ;  hb  hey-day  life  met  with 
e()ually  injudicious  rebuke ;  and  being,  as  he  says,  angry  with 
every  body,  since  every  body  seemed  angry  with  him,  he  "  ran  a 
muck"  at  them  all,  in  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,-— 
a  work  which  he  has  lived  to  regret  As  it  was  written,  however, 
with  feelings  of  his  own,  it  gave  a  sample  of  what  he  was  likely 
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to  attadn  to ;  and  on  his  return  from  his  travels  in  Greece,  a  suc- 
cession of  meditative  and  narrative  poems  made  an  unexpected 
deliffht  of  what  his  rank  helped  to  make  a  fashion. 

Having  said  a  good  deal  of  what  every  body  does  not  know, 
we  roust  make  short  work  of  what  every  body  does.  The  great 
learning  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  if  not  on  the  most  poetical  side, 
is  on  that  which  is  more  generally  interesting ;  it*  is  the  poetry, 
not  of  imagination,  but  of  passion  and  humour.  We  like,  never- 
theless, the  last  canto  of  Cnilde  Harold  ;  and  think  it  might  have 
hindered  him  from  getting  into  that  controversy  the  other  day,  in 
which  the  weaker  vessel  had  the  stronger  side.  For  the  most  part, 
we  do  not  admire  his  narratives,  written  in  that  over^asy  eight- 
syllable  measure,  of  which  Dryden  thought  so  poorly.  They  are 
like  their  ih%roe$,  too  melodramatic,  hasty,  and  vague.  But  the 
passion  is  sometimes  excellent  It  is  more  so  in  bis  Lara  ;  and 
most  of  all  in  his  songs  and  other  minor  pieces.  For  the  drama, 
whatever  good  passages  such  a  writer  will  always  put  forth,  we 
hold  that  he  has  no  more  qualifications  than  we  have  ;  his  ten- 
dency being  to  spin  every  thing  out  of  his  own  perceptions,  and 
colour  it  with  his  own  eye.  His  Don  Juan  is  perhaps  his  best 
work,  and  the  one  by  which  he  will  stand  or  fall,  with  readers  ^ho 
see  beyond  times  and  toilets.  It  far  surpasses,  in  our  opinion,  Al 
the  Italian  models  on  which  it  is  founded,  not  excepting  the  far- 
famed  Secchia  Rapita*  Nor  can  we  see  in  it  the  injury  to  morals 
and  goodness,  which  makes  so  many  people  shake  tbeit  beads, 
both  solid  and  shallow.  Poems  of  this  kind  may  not  be  the  best 
things  to  put  abrupdy  into  the  hands  of  young  ladi^ ;  but  people 
are  apt  to  b^  many  *more  questions  than  they  settle,  about  mo- 
rality ;  and  numbers  of  such  Don  Juans  as  Lord  Byron's,  (not  the 
unfeeliitg  vagabond  in  the  Italian  opera,)  would  be  very  good  and 
proper,  if  we  would  let  diem.  A  poet's  morals  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  recur  to  first  principles ;  which  is  a  proceeding  that 
others  are  perpetually  making  a  maxim  of,  and  never  observing. 
If  Don  Juan  is  pernicious  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  that  exu-eme  mix- 
ture now  and  then  of  the  piteous  and  the  ludicrous,  which  tends  to 
put  some  of  our  best  feelings  out  of  countenance.  But  if  we  may 
judge  of  its  efiect  on  otliers  by  ourselves,  this  kind  of  despair  is 
accompanied  with  too  much  bitterness,  in  spite  of  its  drollery,  and 
is  written  in  too  obvious  a  spirit  of  extravagance,  not  to  furnish 
its  own  comiteraction. 


Art.  VI. MR.  CAMPBELL. 

[From  the  aamej] 
We  learn,  from.a  memoir  of  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  magazines, 
that  he  was  born  at  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1777,  and  christened  by 
the  band  of  tlie  venerable  Dr.  Rcid«    He  received  tb%  rudiments 
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of  bis  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  cify,  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  David  Alison,  a  man  equally  celebrated  for 
the  skill  and  kindness  of  his  mode  of  imparting  knowledge  ;  and 
at  twelve,  was  removed  to  the  University  in  the  same  place. 
Here  he  became  so  diligent  and  successful,  that  he  gained  prizes 
every  yean  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  drama;  some  of  which^erhaps,  are  those 
which  he  has  preserved  at  the  end  of  his  rleasures  of  Hope* 
The  fondness  is  natural ;  but  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  their 
place.  At  Glasgow  he  also  attended  the  philosophical  lectures 
of  Dr.  Millar,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  habituated  to 
that  liberality  of  opinion,  which  pervades  all  his  writings.  Id 
these,  we  presume,  are  included  some  anonymous  o/ies  of  a  po- 
litical nature,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  more  from 
a  sense  of  duty  than  choice,  but  which  are  distinguished,  we 
believe,  for  the  freedom  of  their  politics — Mr.  Campbell  being 
a  Whig  of  the  old  school. — On  quitting  Glasgow,  our  author 
lived  for  a  short  time  in  Argyleshire,  and  then  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  surprised  his  new  and  eminent  friends,  Stew- 
art, Playfair,  and  others^  with  the  production  of  his  Pleasures  of 
Hope^  a  poem  written  at  twenty,  and  published  at  twenty-oivs. 
In  1800,  he  made  a  tour  in  Germany,  where,  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  passing  a  day  with  Klopstock.  We  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  falling  into  Mr.  CampbelPs  company  several  times,  and 
think  we  have  heard  him  relate,  that  he  had  the  singular  fortune 
of  witnessing,  from  the  top, of  a  convent,  the  great  battle  of  Ho- 
henlinden,  upon  wbiehrihie  has  written  some  stately  verses.  We 
tbink  we  remember  also,  that  he  spoke  of  hearing  the  French 
army  singing  one  of  their  national  hymns  before  the  engagement, 
and  of  seeing  their  cavalry  enter  the  town,  wiping  their  bIo<Kly 
swords  on  their  horses'  manes.  But  whether  he  related  this  of 
himself,  or  indeed  whether  others  told  it  us  of  him,  we  must 
leave  among  those  doubtful  recollections,  which  are  apt,  at  a 
distance  of  time,  to  put  one^s  veracity  upon  its  candour.  On 
bis  return  from  Germany,  Mr.  Campbell  visited  London  for  the 
first  time  ;  and  in  1803,  upon  marrying,  retired  to  Sydenham  in 
Kent,  where  be  has  resided  ever  since.  His  second  and  latest 
volume  of  poems,  containing  Gcr/rwdc  of  Wyoming^  was  published 
in  1^09.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Professor  of  Poetry  to  the  Royal  Institution  ;  and  he  has  deli- 
vered lectures  in  that  character,  which  appear  from  time  to 
time  at  the  head  of  the  Jfew  Monthly  Magazine. 

In  his  person,  Mr.  Campbell  is  perhaps  under  the  middle 
height,  with  a  handsome  face,  inclining  to  too  much  delicacy  of 
features,  and  a  somewhat  prim  e]|:pression  about  the  mouth. 
His  eyes  af  e  keen  and  expressive ;  his  voice  apt  to  ascend  into 
sharpness,  *with  a  considerable  Scotch  tune.  He  has  eipe* 
rienced  tiie  usual  sickness  of  the  sedentary  and  industrious. 
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The  writer  of  a  sketch  of  Mr.  CampbelPs  life  in  the  Maga- 
zines, is  inclined  to  attribute  the  best  part  of  his  poetry  to  his 
assiduous  study  at  college ;  and  to  doubt,  whether  he  would 
have  made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  public,  ^\  had  he  not 
received  precisely  that  education  which  he  did.'^  We  are 
inclined  to  aspect,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  CampbelPs  ^^pre- 
cise''  education  was  far  from  being  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  man  of  imagination  and  feeling.  We  cannot  but  think  we 
see  m  it  the  main  cause  why  he  has  not  impressed  the  public 
still  more,  and  ventured  to  entertain  it  oftener.  Doubtless,  it 
must  have  found  in  him  something  liable  to  be  thus  controlled. 
He  had  not  the  oily  richness  in  him,  which  enabled  Thomson  to 
slip  through  the  cold  hands  of  critics  and  professors,  and  tumble 
into  the  sunnier  waters.  But  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  he 
bad  gained  fewer  prizes  at  college,  or  been  less  studious  of  Latin 
and  lecturers,  he  would  have  given  way  more  effectively  to  his 
poetical  impulses,  and  not  have  reminded  us  so  often  of  the  critic 
and  rhetorician.  There  was  an  inauspicious  look  in  the  title  of 
his  first  production,  the  Pleasures  of  nope..  It  seemed  written, 
not  only  because  Mr.  Rogers's  Pleasures  of  Memory  had  been 
welcomed  into  the  critical  circles,  but  because  it  was  the  next 
thing  to  writing  a  prose  theme  upon  the  Uiitiiy  of  Expectation. 
A  youth  might  have  been  seduced  into  this  by  the  force  of  imi* 
tation ;  but  on  reading  the  poem,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  willing  union  of  the  author's  genius  and  his  rhetoric. 
The  rhetoric  keeps  a  perverse  pace  with  the  poetry.  The  writer 
is  eternally  balancing  his  sentences,  rounding  his  periods,  epi- 
grammatizing  his  paragraphs ;  and  yet  all  the  while  he  exhibits 
so  much  imagination  and  sensibility,  that  one  longs  to  have  res- 
cued his  too  delicate  wings  from  the  clippings  and  stintings  of 
the  school,  and  set  him  free  to  wander  about  the  universe. 
Rhyme,  with  him,  becomes  a  real  chain.  He  gives  the  finest 
glances  about  him,  and  afar  off,  like  a  bird ;  spreads  his  pinions, 
as  if  to  sweep  to  his  object ;  and  is  pulled  back  by  his  string, 
into  a  chirp  and  a  flutter.  He  always  seems  daunted  and  anx- 
ious. His  versification  is  of  the  most  received  fashion  :  his 
boldest  imaginings  recoil  into  the  coldest  and  most  customary 
personifications^  If  he  could  have  given  up  his  pretty  finishing 
common-places,  his  sensibility  would  sometimes  have  wanted 
nothing  of  vigour  as  well  as  tenderness  : — 

Yes,  at  the  dead  of  night,  by  Lonna's  steep, 
The  seamao's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep ; 
There,  on  his  funeral  waters,  dark  and  wild, 
The  dying  father  blest  his  darling  child  : 
Oh !  Mercy  shield  her  innocence,  he  cried. 
Spent  on  the  prayer  hi$  bursting  hearty  and  died. 
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The  following  passage  contains  most  of  his  beauties  and  de- 
fects : — 

Yet  there,  perhaps,  may  darker  scenes  obtrude. 
Than  Fancy  fashions  in  her  wildest  mood  ; 
There  shall  he  pause,  with  horrent  brow,  to  rate 
What  millions  died — that  Csesar  might  be  great  I 
Or  learn  the  fate  that  bleeding  thousands  bore, 
March'd  by  their  Charles  to  Dnieper's  swampy  shore ; 
First,  in  his  wounds,  and  shivering  in  the  blaat, 
*  The  Swedish  soldier  sunk — and  groaned  his  last  1 
File  after  file  the  stormy  showers  benumb. 
Freeze  every  standard-sheet,  and  hush  the  dram ! 
Horseman  and  horse  confessM  the  bitter  pang. 
And  arms  and  warriors  fell  with  hollow  clang ! 
Yet  ere  he  sunk  in  nature's  last  repose. 
Ere  life's  warm  torrent  to  the  fountain  froze. 
The  dying  man  to  Sweden  turn'd  his  eye, 
Thought  of  his  home,  and  closed  it  with  a  sigh  2 
Imperial  Pride  look'd  sullen  on  his  plight, 
And  Charles  beheld — ^nor  shudder'd  at  the  sight  I 
Here  is  an  event  of  so  deep  and  natural  an  interest,  that  the 
author  might  surely  have  had  faith  enough  in  it  to  leave  out  his 
turns,  his  hyphens,  and  his  Latinities.     The  dying  man  thinking 
of  t)is  home,  which  is  well  borrowed  from  Vii^il, — Xhe  awful* 
circumstance  of  the  drum's  hushing,  and  those  three  common 
words,  ^^  the  bitter  pang,''  are  in  the  finest  taste ;  but  the  horse 
and  horsoman  must  cor^ess  this  pang,  because  confess  is  Latin 
and  critical.     Horrent  brow  is  another  unseasonable  classicaltty, 
which  cannot  possibly  affect  the  reader  like  common  words ; 
and  the  antithesis,  instead  of  the  sentiment,  is  visibly  pat  before 
us  in  the  pause  of  the  last  line. — In  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  poem,  Mr.  Campbell  has  ventured  upon  giving  one  soli- 
tory  pause  in  the  middle  of  his  couplet.     It  has  a  fine  effect,  and 
the  whole  passage  is  deservedly  admired  ;  yet  the  last  couplet, 
in  our  opinion,  spoils  the  awful  generalization  of  the  rest,  by 
introducing  Hope  again  in  her  own  allegorical  person,  which 
turns  it  into  a  sort  of  vignette. 

We  should  not  have  said  so  much  of  this  early  poem,  bad  the 
line  been  more  strongly  marked  between  the  powers  that  pro- 
duced it,  and  those  of  his  later  ones. 

The  Gertrude  of  Wyoming^  however,  is  a  higher  thing,  and 
has  siuff  in  it  that  should  have  made  it  still  better.  The  author 
here  takes  heart,  and  seems  resolved  to  return  to  Spenser,  and 
the  uncritical  side  of  poetry  ;  but  his  heart  fails  him.  He  only 
hampers  himseif  with  Spenser's  stanza,  and  is  worried  the  more 
with  classical  inversions  and  gentilities.  He  does  not  like  that 
his  hero  should  wear  a  common  hat  and  boots ;  so  he  spoils  a 
beautiful  situation  after  the  following  critical  fashion :— « 
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A  fteed,  whoce  rein  hung  loosely  o'er  his  arm, 
He  led  dismoanted ;  ere  bis  leisure  pace. 
Amid  the  brown  leaves,  could  her  ear  alarm, 
Close  he  had  come,  and  worshipped  for  a  space 
Those  downcast  features  : — ^she  her  lovely  6ce 
Uplift  on  one  whose  lineament  and  frame 
Were  youth  and  manhood's  intermingled  grace  ; 
Iberian  seemed  his  boot — his  robe  the  same, 
And  well  the  Spanish  plume  his  lofly  looks  became. 

This  is  surely  arrant  trifling,  and  iliakes  us  think  of  ihe  very 
things  it  would  have  us  forget.  Yet  how  pretty  is  his  worship* 
ping  a  space  *^  those  downcast  features !''  We  are  in  love,  and 
always  have  been,  with  his  Gertrude, — ^being  yery  faithful  in 
our  varieties  of  attachment  We  have  admired,  .ever  since  the 
year  1 809,  her  lady-like  inhabitation  of  the  American  forests ; 
albeit  she  is  not  quite  robust  enough  for  a  wood-nynnph.  She 
is  still,  and  will  for  ever  be  found  mere,  in  spite  of  the  author's 
report  of  her  death,  and  as  long  as  gentle  creatures,  who  cannot 
help  being  ladies,  long  to  realize  such  dreams  with  their  lovers. 
We  like  her  laughing  and  crying  over  Shakspeare  in  her  fa- 
vourite valley, — the  "  early  fox"  who  "  appeared  in  momentanr 
view,"  "  the  stock-dove  plaining  through  its  gloom  profound,'^ 
the  aloes  with  '^  their  everlasting  arms,"  and  last,  not  least,  the 
nuptial  houF  ♦*  inefiable," 

'While,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  star 
Flushed  in  the  darkening  firmament  of  June. 
Lines  like  these  we  repeat  in  our  summer  loiterings,  as  wa 
voold  remember  an  air  of  Sacchini  or  Paesiello.  We  like  too 
what  every  body  likes  too,  the  high-hearted  Indian  savage,  *^  the 
stoic  of  the  woods — ^the  man  without  a  tear ;'' — not  omitting  the 
picture  of  his  bringing  the  little  white  boy  with  hini,  which  the 
critics  objected  to,  M  like  Morning  brought  by  Night."  A»  to 
the  passage  which  precedes  the  wild  descant  into  which  hef 
bursts  ^ut,  when  the  prostrate  Waldegrave,  after  the  death  of 
his  bride,  is  observed  convulsively  shivering  with  anguish  under 
the  cloak  that  has  been  thrown  ovfer  him,  our  eyes  dazzle  when? 
ever  we  read  it,  and  we  are  glad  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
author  for  ever  producing  any  thing  inierior.  He  certainly  hag 
the  faculties  of  a  real  poet ;  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  poets 
of  his  country  that  he  has  not  become  a  greater. 

Mr.  CampbelPs  favourite  authors  appear  to  be  Viml  and 
Racine  ;  which  may  serve  to  show  both  the  natural  and  artifi«  • 
cial  bent  of  his  genius.  He  has  imagination  and  tenderness,  but 
he  has  also  a  great  notion  of  criticism  ;  so  he  leans  to  those 
poets,  ancient  and  modern,  who  have  at  once  a  genius  from 
nature,  and  the  most  regular  passports  for  the  reputation  of  it 
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from  art.  He  forgets,  that  what  the  critics  most  approve  of  in 
the  long  run, as  distinguished  from  the  more  intuitive  preferences 
of  the  uncritical  lovers  of  poetry,  obtains  the  approbation,  be- 
cause it  flatters  their  egotism  with  the  nearest  likeness  to  their 
own  faculty.  Mr.  CampbelPs  own  criticism  would  be  perhaps 
worse  than  it  is  in  this  respect,  if  it  were  really  any  thing  eke 
but  ingenious  and  elegant  writing.  But  there  is  a  constant 
struggle  in  him  between  the  poetical  and  the  critical,  which  he 
doubtless  takes  for  a  friendly  one ;  and  in  his  prose,  he  is  always 
slipping  from  an  exercise  foreign  to  his  nature,  into  mere  grace 
and  fancy.  After  reading  the  Essay  prefixed  to  his  Selection  of 
English  Poetrt/y  we  recollected  nothing  but  three  things,  which 
are  characteristic  enough :  first,  that  he  seemed  disagreeably 
mystified  at  the  great  praises  bestowed  on  our  old  dramatists  by 
certain  living  writers  ;  second,  that  he  allows  Shakspeare  to  put 
Tis  wherever  he  pleases  in  a  first  act,  but  protests  against  a  re- 
petition of  the  illegality  in  a  second  ;  and  third,  that  he  has 
written  a  considerable  number  of  beautiful  similes."^ 

*  Of  the  share,  also  characteristic}  which  Mr.  Camphell  has  had  in  tiie  unlucky 
controversy  on  Pope,  we  need  not  say  any  thing ',  especially  after  the  masterly 
settlement  of  it,  (o  which  we  referred  in  our  last. 


Art.  yU.^^Voyages  datis  La  Grande  Bretagne^  entrepris  rela* 
tivement  aux  Services  Publics  de  la  Guerre^  de  la  Marine^  tt 
des  Pants  et  Chaussies^  en  1816 — 1819.  Par  Charlks  Du- 
pm,  Membre  de  Plnstitut  de  France,  &c.  Sec.  Premiere 
Partie,  Force  Militaire.     2  vol.  4to.    Paris,  1820, 

[Quar/er/y  iZeviezo.— London,  June,  18^1.] 

^  \h  est  triste,'  says  a  celebrated  French  writer  on  tactics, 

*  d*imasiner  que  lepremier  art  qu'aient  invents  les  bommes,  ait 

*  4U  celui  de  se  nuire :'  but  the  mind  is  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  reflection,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  that 
art,  the  miseries  attendant  upon  a  rude  state  of  warfare  have 
been  mitigated.  From  the  moment  that  war  becomes  a  science, 
the  soldier  steps  into  the  pale  of  intellectual  existence ;  and, 
actuated  and  incited  by  the  spirit  of  honour  and  patriotism,  ac- 
quires an  interest  in  our  eyes  beyond  that  of  most  other  ranks 
in  society. 

There  are  some  inexplicable^  circumstances  in  the  wars  of 
antiquity.  In  modern  warfare,  notwithstanding  our  greater  fa- 
cility of  raising  food,  from  the  superior  state  of  all  the  arts  of 
cultivation,  the  operations  of  an  army  of  even  moderate  num- 
bers are  in  the  most  fruitful  countries  constantly  shackled  and 
controled  by  the  difficulty  of  provisioning  the  troops;  ud*  large 
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armies  can  never  take  the  field  without  an  immense  train  of 
magazines  for  (heir  support :  yet  embarrassment  in  subsisting 
the  most  numerous  force  seems  rarely  to  have  been  experienced 
by  the  ancients,  much  less  to  have  imperiously  influenced  the 
movements  of  their  armies.  We  observe,  indeed,  frequent 
mention  in  Csraar  of  the  subject  of  provisions,  but  we  never 
read  that  the  Romans  or  Grecians  either  outmarched  or  fell 
back  upon  their  stores — constant  occurrences  in  modem  cam- 
paigns. Another  curious  and  surprizing  circumstance  is,  that 
notwithstanding  the  advances  which  the  ancients  had  made  in 
the  military  art,  they  seem  to  have  had  little  idea  of  moving 
through  a  country  before  an  enemy  in  parallel  columns.  The 
Roman  order  of  march,  as  described  by  Livy,  Csesar,  Polybius, 
and  others,  (and  it  was  not  confined  to  this  people,)  was  usually 
in  one  column  with  an  advanced  and  rear-^uard.  The  custom 
of  entrenching  themselves  after  every  day^s  march,  we  should 
scarcely  have  thought  necessary.  The  time  requisite  to  put  on 
their  armour,  if  suddenly  attacked  during  the  night,  might  have 
occasioned  the  habit,  but  it  is  certain,  from  Xenophon,  that  the 
Grecians  of  his  age,  who  were  as  heavily  armed  as  the  Romans, 
did  not  resort  to  the  same  practice.  In  these  days,  the  soldier 
who  bivouacs  on  his  arms  needs  no  preparation  to  resist  a  night 
^attack. 

in  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  there  could  be  no  system 
of  warfare  that  deserved  the  name  of  tactics,  because  the  ge* 
nius  of  chivalry  was  personal.  As  a  vassal  was  compelled  to 
be  in  the  field  only  a  few  days  in  the  year,  there  was  no  time 
for  the  formation  and  execution  of  a  series  of  manoeuvres ;  and 
the  science  of  war  continued  totally  unknown,  though  the  prac- 
tice of  arms  was  the  sole  employment  of  the  turbulent  nobles. 
The  crusades  were  the  first  field  where  the  great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope assembled  in  arms  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire ; 
and  in  those  holy  wars,  as  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  personal 
prowess  of  the  leaders  commonly  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
There  was  a  high-mindedness,  a  spirit  of  generous  devotion  in 
the  warriors  of  chivalry,  that  threw  a  lustre  round  their  exploits ; 
and  we  still  gaze  with  ardent  admiration  at  the  achievements 
of  the  Black  Prince,  Du  Guesclin,  Chandos,  Talbot,  and  Du- 
nois : — true  knights,  faithful,  brave,  and  loyal,  they  undoubtedly 
were,  but  no  masters  in  the  art  of  war. 

It  was  not  until  the  French  monarchs  had  united  the  great 
fiefs  to  their  crown,  and  that  Spain  had  consolidated  her  power 
by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  military  science 
arose.  The  ItaUan  wars  were  the  first  school ;  the  Swiss  and 
German  mercenary  infantry  and  the  Condottieri,  the  first  regu- 
lar professors.  The  hardy  natives  of  the  cantons  were  early  Ted 
to  toe  establishment  of  bodies  of  infantry,  as  much  by  the  pe-> 
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CiiGar  circunistances  of  their  political  conditioiiy  as  by  tlie  moim- 

tainous  character  of  their  country.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  the  Swiss  infantry  grew  into  high  estimation ;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  entered  any  service  for  pay,  afforded 
them  many  brilliant  occasions  of  extending  their  military  re- 
nown*  'Those  in  the  German  States  who  resembled  the  Swiss 
in  poverty  followed  their  example ;  and,  from  the  opening  of 
the  sixteeenth  century,  the  Lansquenets,  or  German  foot  sol« 
diery,  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  every  war  of  the  times.  Such 
liras  the  origin  of  the  modern  European  infantry ;  and  before 
these  various  bands,  and  their  steady  countenance  in  the  field, 
the  splendid  but  powerless  array  of  the  old  chivalry  recoiled* 
The  cavalier  could  make  no  impression  on  the  modern  phalanx 
of  pikes,  which  became  once  more  the  weapon  of  the  foot  sol« 
.dier,  and  his  armour  was  no  protection  against  Ihe  arquebuss 
or  matchlock.  Nations  learned  again  to  put  their  main  trust  in 
infantry,  and  have  never  since  departed  from  this  principle. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  made  a  complete  alteration  in 
tactics ;  but  to  effect  that  change  required  full  three  centuries. 
The  field-artillery  was  long  so  unwieldy  in  movement,  and  so 
l^rdy  in  action,  that  it  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  issue  of 
a  battle.  Small  arms  came  later  into  general  practice,  and 
were  still  less  efficacious ;  as  a  proof  of  which  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  long-bow  was  used  by  the  British  so  late  as  the 
expedition  to  the  Isle  of  R6  in  1627.  The  heavy  matchlock 
was  extremely  liable  to  accidents,  could  be  fired  but  slowly, 
a,Qd  formed  the  weapon  of  a  very  confined  portion  of  the  infan- 
try. The  soldiers  who  bore  it  were  unable  at  the  same  time 
to  use  the  pike,  and  were  therefore  mingled  with  pikemen  in 
t)ie  ranks  of  the  same  battalion.  There  was  scarcely  a  diffe- 
reoce  in  this  order  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Roman  line,solH 
stituting  only  the  awkward  fire-arm  for  the  bow  or  the  slii^. 
The  ranks  were  still  six,  eight,  or  ten  deep ;  and  the  physical 
momentum  of  the  column  was  still  relied  upon  for  victory.  The 
military  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  wrought  the  first  great 
change  which  followed  the  rise  of  the  modern  science  of  war* 
Observing  the  incpnvenience  of  an  order  of  battle  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  variation  of  position,  the  Swedish  monarch  intro- 
duced an  entirely  different  principle  of  formation.  The  sepa- 
rate bands  were  consolidated  into  battalions  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  men,  four  of  which  constituted  a  brigade ;  and  these 
brigades,  being  independent  in  their  movements,  were  calcu- 
lated for  combined  attack,  or  defensive  support,  precisely  as  at 
present.  Gustavus  reaped  the  full  advantage  of  his  improve* 
ment,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  other  nations.  The 
Spanish  infantry,  however,  who  were  disciplined  upon  the  Swiss 
and  German  model,  still  adhered  to  the  pkhalaaxi  aad.  were 
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I^Mtiiied  to  afford  a  fatal  illostration  of  its  defects  on  the  plahii 
of  Rocroi*  In  one  body,  without  second  line  or  reserve,  they 
long  and  obstinately  repelled  every  front  attack  of  the  French, 
until  Cond^,  separating  bis  troops  into  small  columns,  surrounded 
them,  and  by  a  simultaneous  assault  from  different  points  sue- 
ceeded  in  penetrating  the  phalanx.  The  troops  who  composed 
it  were  deemed  the  best  in  the  world,  and  their  desperate  re- 
.  sistance  ceased  not  until  they  were  annifiilated. 

Even  with  the  progress  of  tactics*  under  Gustavus,  fire-arms^ 
continued  of  secondary  importance,  until  the  middle  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  when  a  rapid  improvement  appears  to  have 
taken  place.  The  foundry  of  cannon,  for  which  England  was, 
even  at  that  period,  much  celebrated,  began  to  be  better  at- 
tended to ;  as  artillery  advanced  in  excellence,  it  was  employed 
in  the  field  in  more  numerous  trains,  and  the  deep  formation  of 
infantry  gave  way  before  it.  As  the  manufacture  of  small  arms 
kept  pace  with  that  of  cannon,  and  an  expedient  was  found, 
after  the  matchlock  had  given  place  to  the  musket,  of  fastening 
the  bayonet  to  its  muzzle,  and  thus  uniting  the  advantages  of 
the  pike  and  fire-arms,  the  infantry  were  provided  with  this 
tremendous  weapon*  Puysegur,  a  marshal  in  the  French  ar- 
mies, who  lived  just  at  that  interesting  period  when  warfare  was 
assuming  a  new  and  more  scientific  form,  could  remember,  that 
in  the  last  three  wars  before  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  propor- 
tion of  pikemen  in  the  infantry  had  been  gradually  lessened, 
until  the  whole  were  armed  solely  with  the  musket  and  bayonet* 
He  was  an  able  tactician,  and  saw  the  advantage  of  this  alte- 
ration ;*  but  unable  altogether  to  quit  the  prejudices  of  his 
youth,  he  still  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  depth  of  six  ranks 
for  the  foot,  and  declaimed  against  the  enormous  proportion  of 
artillery  with  which,  he  says,  armies  began  to  be  incumbered. 

The  wars  which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  occasioned  gave 
ample  encouragement  for  the  display  of  military  talents  in 
France ;  and  the  genius  of  Vauban,  so  eminent  in  one  branch 
of  the  profession,  was  called  forth  in  his  service.  Prior  to  the 
svstem  of  fortifying  places,  which  this  great  engineer  introduced, 
the  use  of  artillery  bad  scarcely  given  rise  to  one  new  principle 
in  the  construction  of  works  for  defence.  The  obstinate  sieges 
which  the  old  castles  and  country  houses  of  the  royalist  gt  ntry 
of  England  sustained  ia  the  Civil  Wars  are  a  sufficient  evidence 

*  A  lingering  preference  of  the  pike,  as  the  weapon  of  the  foot  toldieri  was  bow- 
ever  still  prevalent  in  Europe.  The  celebrated  Montecucoli  has  somewhere  stvled 
it  <  the  queen  of  arms  for  the  infantry  ;'  aod|  one  hundred  years  later^  and  long 
after  the  bavonetted  musket  had  attained  its  present  form  of  utility,  another  great 
master  of  the  military  art  doubted  whether  the  pike  had  been  wisely  discarded* 
(Saxe*t  Revf,r%ts.)  The  study  of  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  so  fruitful  in  inte* 
rest  to  the  militajy  reader,  has  contributed  to  prolong  the  prejudi^i  in  some  moa- 
surei  even  to  our  oivo  age. 
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how  imperfect  the  exercise  of  artillery  must  have  heen  at  iMs 
late  period  of  history  ;  but  in  the  rapid  improvement  of  ord- 
nance to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  attack  of  fortresses  had 
acquired  such  overwhelming  superiority  over  defence^  that  to 
afford  more  than  a  momentary  resistance,  a  new  method  of  for- 
tification was  absolutely  requisite.  Vauban  first  put  his  ideas 
into  practice  for  the  security  of  the  towns  which  his  master  had 
conquered  in  the  Low  Countries. 

If  the  fortified  places  of  Europe  were  not  precisely  as  the 
feudal  times  had  left  them,  when  Vauban  invented  his  system, 
they  were  at  least  so  opposite  to  what  he  saw  ought  to  be  their 
construction  for  resisting  artillery,  that  he  may  Tairly  be  con- 
sidered the  father  of  the  most  beautiful  and  scientific  branch  of 
the  art  of  war.  Since  Vauban's  time,  a  few  changes  have  been 
introduced  by  Cormontaingne :  who,  about  the  year  1740,  pub- 
lished his  improved  method  of  fortifying  upon  tne  system  of  die 
former ;  and  there  the  science  rests.  It  has,  perhaps,  reached 
all  the  excellence  of  which  it  is  capable ;  yet  so  impossible  is  it 
to  oppose  a  permanent  resistance  to  the  judicious  attack  of  ar- 
tillery, when  employed  with  a  sufficient  command  of  men  and 
material,  that  the  fall  of  the  best  constructed  fortress,  if  it  has 
not  the  advantage  of  such  natural  strength  of  situation  as  Gib« 
raltar,  can  only  be  protracted  for  a  limited  period. 

We  may  date  the  establishment  of  the  present  school  of  Eu* 
ropean  tactics  at  the  war  of  the  Succession.  The  ^  prodigious 
armies'  maintained  by  Louis  the  XlVth  for  the  execution  of  his 
plans  of  conquest,  obliged  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  sup- 
port corresponding  forces,  and  the  continent  became  (as  we 
have  seen  it  in  our  days)  one  great  garrison.  A  number  of  emi- 
nent men  arose  with  the  necessities  of  the  times ;  and  the  art  of 
war  was  never  more  studied,  or  better  understood.*  The  prac- 
tices of  those  great  commanders  grew  into  immutable  laws  for 
their  feebler  successors ;  and  the  science  was  shackled  and  em- 
barrassed by  a  ridiculous  adherence  to  rule,  without  regard  to 
circumstances.  It  was  thus  that  military  operations  were  con- 
ducted in  Europe,  from  the  war  of  the  Succession  to  that  of  the 
French  revolution.  Frederic  of  Prussia  was  almost  the  only 
man  who  dared  to  judge  between  the  general  rule  and  particu« 
lar  exceptions ;  and  his  success  showed  the  soundness  of  his 
discernment.  He  frankly  acknowledges,  in  his  instructions  to 
his  officers,  that  his  campaigns  were  (we  use  his  own  language) 
a  series  of  blunders;  but  they  were  mistakes  for  which  he  well 
knew  the  remedy.    With  troops,  whose  imperfect  courage  fr^'- 

*  Such  was  the  saperiority  in  tactics  and  discipline  of  the  French  during  the  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that,  from  the  batUe  of  Rocroi  to  that  of  Blan- 
helm,  their  military  career  was  unchecked  by  a  single  defeat  in  the  field.  *  ~ 
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ijuently  marred  their  leader's  plans,  badly  clothed,  worse  fed, 
and  scarcely  paid  at  all,  his  genius  enabled  hini  to  appear  supe- 
rior, even  after  defeat,  to  opponents  who  had  every  natural  ad- 
vantage in  the  quality  of  their  soldiers,  and  who  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  means  of  support.  The  immediate  fall  of 
the  Prussian  armies  after  his  death  clearly  showed  that  they 
owed  all  their  successes  to  the  masterly  hand  which  had  directed 
their  operations* 

When  the  French  revolution  burst  upon  the  world,  neither 
the  declining  spirit  of  the  Prussian  military,  nor  the  slow  system 
matic  movement  of  the  Austrian  armies,  was  calculated  to  op- 
pose with  effect  the  rapid  and  desperate  assault  of  the  French 
column.  The  generals  who  sprang  up  in  the  revolutionary 
Bchool,  partially  or  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  science  of  the 
profession,  naturally  embraced  the  most  simple  tactics.  A 
German  or  Russian  army,  if  its  line  were  pierced  at  any  one 

?oint,  held  itself  beaten  on  principle,  and  gave  up  all  for  lost, 
'he  French,  therefore,  constantly  availed  themselves  of  this 
species  of  military  infatuation ;  and  column  after  column  was 
impelled  on  particular  points  of  the  adversary's  order  of  battle ; 
-—no  matter  whether  swept  off  by  artillery,  or  crushed  by  a 
charge,  there  were  still  others  to  replace  them  ; — their  leaders, 
prodigal  of  blood,  persisted  until  the  small  portion  of  the  ene- 
my's fines  which  they  had  ehosen  to  assault,  wearied,  and  wea- 
kened by  repeated  ^attacks,  gave  way,  and  with  them  the  rest 
of  the  army.  Such  was  the  system  through  which  the  French 
established  their  invincibility  among  the  terrified  nations  of  the 
continent!  **** 

The  nature  of  the  great  stru^le  gave  [to  British  troops,} 
for  the  first  time  for  nearty  a  hundred  years,  an  opportunity  for 
a  fair  display  of  all  their  mental  and  physical  qualities.  It  is 
true,  that  the  glorious  days  of  Dettingen  and  Minden  were 
partly  won  by  British  troops ;  but  in  both,  and  in  the  other  suc- 
cessful actions  of  the  continental  wars  of  Geoi^e  II.  there  was 
something  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  military  genius ;  the 
event  was  either  insignificant,  or  marred  by  misconduct ;  in 
most  cases,  the  number  of  British  troops  was  small,  and  in  none 
was  the  struggle  purely  national :  there  were  battles,  sieges,  and 
camps  of  observation  ;  and  the  whole  scene  of  solemn  trifling 
was  concluded  by  a  march  into  winter-quarters,  where  the  ge- 
nerals prepared  themselves  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  game  of 
indecisive  war,  in  the  following  year. 

If  the  results  were  more  decisive  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
in  Canada  and  in  India,  the  happy  termination  was  preceded, 
in  one  instance,  by  a  long  train  of  blunders  and  miscarriage ; 
and,  in  the  other,  the  enemy  was  so  deficient  in  courage  and 
tactics,  that  the  conqueror  enjoyed  only  hsjf  the  usual  honoui*s 
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of  victory*  The  tnilitary  history  of  the  American  wer^  we  majr 
be  spared  from  detailiDg.  However  deplorable  might  have 
been  the  imbecility  of  the  leaders,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex* 
pected  that  the  troops  sboald  not  share  tbe  disgrace  of  failure ; 
and  accordingly  after  this  disastrous  and  inglorious  sqaabbie, 
nothing  was  so  low  in  estimation  in  England  as  the  name  of  a 
soldier. 

We  may  look  upon  the  peace  which  followed,  and  which 
ended  in  the  opening  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  as  the 

teriod  at  which  the  British  army  was  most  depressed;  and  W6 
elieve  every  military  man,  who  knew  the  service  atthat  time, 
will  agree  with  us,  that  there  was  a  lamentable  deficiency  ia 
every  point  of  soldiership,  except  the  mere  personal  courage 
which  belongs  to  our  soil. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  Prussian  system  of  tactics,  which 
the  late  Sir  David  Dondas  collected  and  modified,  had  been 
originally  derived  from  Marlborough^s  practice  with  the  British 
infantry :  but  if  this  tradition  (and  it  is  nothing  more)  be  true, 
though  we  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  l^en  the  oridnal 
masters,  we  bad  lost  the  art  before  the  next  generation.  Prior 
to  the  French  revolution,  so  completely  destitute  of  all  union 
in  method  was  the  discipline  in  our  service,  that  if  three  or  four 
regiments  were  to  be  reviewed  together,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  commanding  officers  of  battalions  to  meet,  in  a  sort  (Mf 
council  of  war ;  in  order  that,  by  previous  understanding,  the 
different  corps  might  be  able,  not  to  perform  a  series  of  com- 
pKcated  manoeuvres,  for  of  these  they  knew  nothing,  but  td 
move  before  the  reviewing  general  without  such  dissimilarity  as 
would  create  confusion.  This  pitdi  of  excellence,  however, 
could  not  be  attained  in  a  moment ;  the  troops  were  to  be  ex- 
ercised together  for  the  occasion ;  and  when  the  awful  day  ar- 
rived, if  they  succeeded  in  marching  quietly  round  their  camp 
colours ;  if  the  musket  barrels  shone  in  dazzling  splendour  on 
the  spectator's  eyes ;  if  the  pouches  were  clean,  and  the  men's 
hair  powdered  and  larded  agreeably  to  the  strictness  of  official 
order,  the  field  was  well  and  doriously  fought ;  the  officers  re- 
posed after  their  iiiustriouB  tatigues,  and  a  good  mess-dinner 
closed  the  triumphant  scene.  There  are  curious  stories  told 
0^  our  modes  of  soldiership  in  those  days  ;  at  which  the  vete- 
rans who  began  their  career  in  them,  and  have  since  seen  af- 
fairs conducted  in  a  very  diiTerent  manner,  are  themselves  the 
first  to  smile.  No  idea  was  then  entertained  of  moving  a  force^ 
whatever  might  be  its  numbers,  otherwise  than  by  files  ;  even 
the  obvious  maxim,  that  the  order  of  march  of  a  battalion  should 
never  exceed  the  extent  of  its  front  when  in  line,  was  unknown 
or  disregarded.  In  the  American  war,  more  than  ohe  instance 
might  be  adduced  wjiera  the  head  of  a  column  of  attack  r^cbed 
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its  desttnatioD  several  hours  before  the  rear  could  close  up. 
The  formation  and  deployment  of  columns  and  squares  to  resist 
cavalry,  the  change  of  position  by  ^chellon  and  otherwise,  the 
inarch  of  contiguous  columns  of  brigades  or  battalions,  all  the 
evolutions,  in  short,  which  constitute  the  science  of  tactics, 
DO  more  engaged  the  thoughts,  or  disturbed  the  repose  of  a 
soldier,  than  if  all  his  duties  had  been  comprized  in  wearing 
regimentals,  and  in  his  readiness  to  put  life  to  the  hazard,  with- 
out bringing  to  the  aid  of  his  courage  one  particle  of  military 
skill. 

If  the  discipline  of  movement  was  so  totally  devoid  of  method, 
the  clothing  and  equipment  of  the  troops  were  not  much  more 
appropriate..  On  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  truth 
and  with  seriousness  at  the  same  time.  Cocked  hats,  perched 
upon  the  summit  of  a  pomatumed  head,  and  tied  under  the  chin  ; 
long  coats,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  meeting  across  the  breast 
at  bne  point ;  waistcoats,  breeches,  and  long  gaiters,  aU  kept 
white  by  the  perpetual  application  of  pipe  clay, — such  was  the 
general  costume  of  the  army,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  ! — and  with  officers  and  men  thus  ignorant  and  un- 
experienced, what  could  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  but  a 
series  of  errors  terminating  in  total  defeat? 

During  the  period  when  Lord  Amherst  was  Commander-in- 
Chief,  commissions  were  given  to  children,  to  infants  at  the 
breast ;  and  it  thus  happened  that  young  men  joined  their  regi- 
ments— sometimes  as  commanders,  very  commonly  as  field-offi- 
cers— ^who,  not  many  moons  before,  might  have  been  under  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  the  birch.  Things  were  now  to  take 
another  direction ;  and  one  simple  regulation  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  this  glaring  abuse.  No  youth  was  thenceforward  to  re- 
ceive a  commission  under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  this  is  the 
rule  still  adhered  to.  It  hjid  formerly  been  the  practice,  where 
an  officer  possessed  good  interest,  to  run  him  through  the  diffe- 
rent gradations  of  rank  in  successive  gazettes,  until  the  man  had 
the  happiness  to  find  himself  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  a  grub  to  become  a  butterfly ;  another  regulation  that 
every  officer  must  serve  three  years  as  a  subaltern,  and  five  be- 
fore he  could  become  a  field-officer,  destroyed  this  abuse  also. 
Since  these  rules  have  obtained,  there  has  seldom  been  cause 
iCbr  complaint  on  the  head  of  unfair  promotion.  We  have  seen 
the  hero  of  our  country  encircled  by  a  constellation  of  the  young 
noblemen  of  England  during  all  the  privations  and  dangers  of 
the  Peninsular  war  :  they  were  thus  serving  long  enough  in  sub- 
ordinate ranks  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  duties  in  a  rough 
school ;  and  li^  when  this  point  was  gained,  they  moved  up 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  others,  no  soldier  of  fortune  would 
murmur  at  the  reasonable  extension  of  favour  to  a  particular 
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order,  whose  presence  gave  lustre  to  a  profession  already  ho- 
nourable. 

To  correct  the  abuses  in  promotion  was  the  first  step,  as  their 
existence  constituted  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  formation  of 
a  body  of  efficient  officers.  The  next  measure  was,  the  foundie 
tion  of  a  school  for  military  instruction,  tlirough  which  it  was 
well  known,  by  the  example  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  experience 
of  other  states,  that  the  science  of  war  could  alone  be  obtained, 
although  the  practice  must  be  acquired  in  the  field.  As  back- 
ward in  this  respect  as  in  her  discipline,  England  was  the  last 
kingdom  in  Europe  to  found  establishments  of  the  kind.  Every 
other  profession  had  its  course  of  education,  but  the  knowledge 
of  that  of  arms  (not  the  least  difficult  or  scientific)  could  only  be 
acquired  among  foreigners.  We  consider  the  academy  at  Wool- 
wich as  presenting  no  exception  to  this  assertion,  because  its  ob- 
ject was  merely  the  formation  of  officers  for  one  particular  branch 
of  the  service.  Two  colleges  were  therefore  instituted  at  Wy- 
combe and  Marlow ;  the  first  to  correct  as  much  as  possible  actual 
deficiencies  arising  firom  tiie  absence  of  military  education,  by  af- 
fording it  to  officers  already  in  the  service ;  the  other  to  antici- 
pate fiiture  wants  by  the  early  instruction  of  youth  intended  for 
the  army.  This  last  was  also  made  subservient  to  the  noblest  of 
nlitional  purposes,  the  support  of  tiie  orphans  of  officers  who  had 
fallen  in  their  country's  cause.  The  good  efifects  of  these  estab- 
lishments have  been  strongly  felt.  The  college  at  Marlow  was 
removed  in  1812  to  Sandhurst,  where  a  noble  building  had  been 
erected  for  its  seat,  and  where  both  institutions  are  now  concen- 
trated. The  continuance  of  such  an  establishment  during  peace 
has  furnished  a  fruitful  subject  of  declamation  for  the  orators  of 
opposition,  who,  amidst  their  agonizing  fears,  have  overlooked, 
perhaps,  the  striking  fact,  that  in  the  United  States, '  tiie  hallowed 
retreat  of  liberty,'  there  is  a  military  school  for  '  young  Janissa- 
ries' in  vigorous  existence  at  this  moment 

We  have  already  remarked  the  want  of  one  general  rule  of 
movement  in  the  different  British  corps  prior  to  the  French  Re- 
volution ;  this  deficiency  was  not  overlooked,  when  the  annv  be- 
Sm  to  rise  in  character  under  better  government  Sir  David 
undas,  an  active  and  zealous  soldier,  was  employed  to  frame, 
somewhat  upon  tiie  model  of  the  Great  Frederic's  plan,  a  series 
of  manoeuvres  for  general  use  in  the  service :  one  firelock  exer- 
cise for  the  whole  of  the  uifantry  was  likewise  introduced ;  and 
the  benefits  derived  fi'om  these  arrangements  soon  became  evident. 
It  is  generally  known  that  tiie  manoeuvres  of  Dundas  were  so  well 
caicijdated  for  their  object,  that  it  has  scarcely  been  found  neces- 
sary to  modify  them.  They  are  a  medium  between  the  rapidity 
and  looseness  of  French  tactical  movement,  and  the  slower  and 
more  precise  system  of  the  old  German  school :  they  approach 
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not  perhaps  quite  as  near  to  the  former  as  they  might  with  ad- 
vantage. But  at  the  reviews  of  the  allied  troops  in  France,  after 
idle  peace  of  1815,  the  long  steady  step  of  the  British  infantry 
formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  capering  pace  and  stamp  of 
the  foot  of  the  Prussians  and  Russians,  fatiguing  to  the  men,  and 
dearing  less  ground  with  greater  exertion. 
''  But  in  nothing  was  improvement  more  visible  in  the  army, 
than  in  the  change  of  dress.  Philosophers  may  smile  at  our  se- 
riousness, but,  in  truth,  when  we  speak  of  soldiers,  and  of  ladies, 
dress  is  no  unimportant  matter.  The  cocked  hat  and  long  coat 
of  the  infantry  were  exchanged,  first  with  tlie  men,  and  after- 
wards with  the  officers,  for  the  cap  and  jacket ;  then  came  the 
warm  grey  trowsers  in  lieu  of  white  breeches  and  long  gaiters ; 
and  instead  of  holiday  soldiers,  the  army  were  now  '  warriors  for 
the  working-day,'  less  splendid  in  appearance  certainly,  but  in** 
finitely  better  calculated  for  service.  Whoever  has  compared  the 
external  show  of  the  continental  and  British  soldiery,  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  superior  military  air  of  the  former.  Their 
dress  is  arranged  to  impose  upon  the  eye.  The  man  is  stuffed 
and  padded  to  represent  a  sculptor's  notion  of  muscular  vigour. 
On  close  inspection,  however,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  English 
soldier  is  far  more  conveniently,  and,  what  is  of  no  litde  moment, 
far  more  comfortably  clothed.  We  use  the  last  expression  with 
pride  and  energy,  tor  it  is  as  much  our  military  as  our  domestic 
distinction.  The  comfort  of  the  soldier  is  att^ded  to  in  no  ser- 
vice except  the  British. 

By  the  gradual  course  of  improvement  which  we  have  detailed, 
the  army  began,  even  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,  to  show  that  a 
great  change  had  been  wrought  upon  it:  eight  years  of  reform 
had  efleibted  wonders ;  but  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peninsular  war  that  the  troops  proved  themselves  to  be  all  that 
good  theoretical  training  and  stubborn  natural  bravery  could 
make  them.  *  *  *  * 

The  experience  which  the  different  corps  of  our  army  had 
now  acquired,  gave  full  play  to  their  other  good  qualities.  A 
new  scene  was  approaching ;  a  war  of  sieges.  In  the  modest 
and  interesting  *«lournal  of  Sieges  on  the  Peninsula,'  written  by 
Colonel  Jones  of  the  Engineers,  it  is  stated,  that  when  the  first 
siege  of  Badajos  was  formed  in  1811,  there  was  probably  not  a 
man  in  the  besieging  corps  of  the  British  who  had  ever  worked 
at  a  trench  under  fire.  While  the  French  soldiers,  accustomed 
to  such  operations,  were  daily  showing  littie  traits  of  indvidual 
intelligence,  our  men  had  no  idea  of  the  innumerable  petty 
stratagems  and  contrivances  which,  in  the  duties  of  a  siege, 
occasion  loss  to  an  enemy  and  safety  to  friends. 

So  great  was  the  ignorance  of  fortification  among  the  officers 
of  the  line  in  the  British  army,  that  but  few  of  them  knew  by. 
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whose  movements  they  are  trained  as  well  as  their  own*  From* 
the  boundless  extent  of  our  empire,  and  the  different  nature  of  the 
scenes  in  which  our  military  are  liable  to  be  engaged,  there  is  a 
continual  demand  for  such  troops.  During  the  last  war,  there 
was  not  one  regular  re^ment  of  light  infantry  in  .Canada,  a  coun« 
try  in  which,  of  all  others,  they  were  most  needed;  indeed,  it  is 
not  the  theatre  for  any  other  descripdon  of  troops.  When^er 
our  men  were  engaged  with  the  Americans  in  the  wO'  tds,  the  latter, 
contemptible  in  open  warfare,  and  void  of  discipline  and  courage 
to  withstand  the  bayonet,  [Attest— -Chippewa  Plains:]  had  an  evi- 
dent superiority.  Our  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  act  independ- 
ently, and  by  their  scarlet  uniform  and  glittering  appointments, 
in  contrast  to  every  thing  around  them,  exposed  to  the  deadly  aim 
of  the  insidious  foe,  were  very  unequaUy  matched  against  the  ene- 
my's riflemen.  A  Fencible  corps,  clothed  in  green,  and  disci- 
plined as  riflemen,  was  found  more  useful  than  any  of  the  regular 
regiments ;  and,  with  '  the  brown  Indian,'  [A  congenial  ally,] 
constituted  the  only  suitable  force  for  the  occasion.  Our  regular 
Rifle  Brigade  would  have  answered  equally  well. — [In  these  re* 
marks  upon  the  excellence  of  light  troops,  there  is  great  good 
sense.l 

M.  Dupin  appears,  from  his  minute  detail  of  our  establishments 
for  military  education,  to  be  fully  aware  of  their  importance  as 
branches  of  his  subject ;  and  his  notice  of  them  will  be  found  highly 
interesting.  After  mentioning  the  colleges  at  some  length,  he  en-^ 
ters  into  an  account  of  the  practical  school  for  the  sappers,  miners, 
&c.  at  Chatham,  under  the  able  direction  of  Colonel  Pasley  of  the 
Engineers,  who  has  done  much  for  the  service.  Instrucdon  is 
there  given  on  all  the  points  in  which  we  wer6  formerly  so  defi- 
cient— ^the  laying  of  pontoon  and  other  bridges ;  the  construcdoa 
of  field-works,  sapping,  mining,  &c. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  on  die  alarm  which  is 
constandy  sought  to  be  excited  by  the  bugbear  of  a  standing  army. 
When  such  a  descripdon  of  men  was  litde  known  in  the  other 
states  of  Europe,  and  England  was  without  foreign  possessions,  a 
permanent  force  during  peace  might  be  supicious,  and  perhaps 
dangerous  :  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  To  listen  to  the  fearful  prognosdcs  unremitdncly  poured 
forth  on  this  subject,  it  might  be  imagined  that  we  had  a  million 
of  men  arrayed  against  the  liberdes  of  the  country.  But  what  is 
the  fact? — For  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  in  dmes  when  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  that  is  vene- 
rable in  divine  and  human  msdtudons,  is  roaming  through  every 
corner  of  the  land,  what  is  the  peace  establishment  for  three  king- 
doms ?  The  20,000  men  for  India,  cannot  be  considered  as  form- 
ing any  part  of  the  disposable  strength  of  the  army ;  and  if  we 
deduct  the  necessary  force  to  protect  the  colonies,  Canada,  the 
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West  Indies,  the  Cape ;  the  garrisons  of  St.  Helena,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  &c.,  of  the  total  of  81,000  men  voted 
for  the  year  1821 ,  scarcely  as  large  a  force  remains  for  home  ser- 
vice as  might  be  levied  in  one  English  county !  Would  it  not  be 
preposterous  to  talk  of  danger  to  a  free  people-*to  a  people  like 
the  British — ^from  such  a  cause,  even  were  that  force  composed  of 
the  most  unprincipled  ruffians  of  a  revolutionary  school  ?  But 
ve  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  army  is  made  up  of  men  of  all 
parties ;  that  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in  the  united  kingdom 
without  one  or  more  members  of  it  in  the  service  ;  and  that  the 
officers,  connected  and  intermingled  as  they  are  with  private  life, 
are  as  completely  its  citizens  as  if  they  had  never  worn  a  sword. 
In  a  word,  we  should  feel  happy  if  we  could  devest  ourselves  of 
the  persuasion,  that  many  of  those  who  profess  such  instinctive 
horror  of  a  standing  force,  were  not  infinitely  more  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  than  the  gallant  spirits  who  compose 
the  army  at  this  day.  Look  at  the  habits  of  these  men ;  far  from 
affecting  that  air  of  supercilious  pride  and  disdain  for  every  class 
but  themselves,  by  which  the  continental  officers  and  even  soldiery 
are  distinguished,  there  is  nothing  in  their  deportment  or  general 
conduct  which  can  be  at  all  offensive  to  the  sober  citizen. 

Art.  VIII. — POPE,  btron,  and  bowles. 

^London  Magazine — June,  1821.] 

(Byron's  Letter  to  Murray — see  Original  Art.  VII.  last  No.) 

Lord  Btron,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Tragedy,  complains  that 
Horace  Waipole  has  had  hard  measure  dealt  him  by  the  critics, 
^^  firstly,  because  he  was  a  lord,  and  secondly,  because  he  was  a 
gentleman*'^  We  do  not  know  how  the  case  may  stand  between 
the  public  and  a  dead  nobleman  :  but  a  living  lord  has  every  rea- 
sonable  allowance  made  him,  and  can  do  what  no  one  else  can. 
If  Lord  Byron  chooses  to  make  a  bad  joke,  by  means  of  an  ill- 
spelt  pun,  it  is  a  condescension  in  his  Lordship  : — ^if  he  puts  off 
a  set  of  smart  assertions  and  school-boy  instances  for  pithy 

E roofs,  it  is  not  because  be  is  not  abfe,  but  because  he  cannot 
e  at  the  pains  of  going  deeper  into  the  question  : — if  he  is 
rude  to  an  antagonist,  it  is  construed  into  agreeable  familiarity ; 
any  notice  from  so  great  a  man  appears  like  a  favour:— if  he 
tells  or  recommends  '*  a  tale  of  bawdry,"  he  is  not  to  be  tied 
down  by  the  petty  rules  which  restrict  common  men : — if  he 
publishes  a  work,  which  is  thought  of  too  equri'ocal  a  descrip- 
tion for  the  delicate  air  of  Albemarle-street,  his  Lordship's  own 
name  in  the  title-page  is  sufficient  to  back  it  without  the  foi> 
mality  of  a  bookseller's : — if  a  wire-drawntragedy  of  his  is  acted^ 
in  spite  of  his  protestations  against  such  an  appeal  to  the  taste 
of  a  vulgar  audience,  the  storm  of  pitiless  damnation  is  not  let 
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loose  upon  it,  becaase  it  is  felt  that  it  would  fall  harmleis  on  so 
high  and  proud  a  bead ;  the  gilded  coronet  serves  as  a  conductor 
to  carry  off  the  lightning  of  popular  criticisni,  which  might  blast 
the  merely  laureUed  bard ;  the  blame,  the  disappointment,  the 
flat  effect,  is  thrown  upon  the  manager,  upon  the  actors— upon 
any  body  but  the  Noble  Poet !  This  sounding  title  swells  the 
mouth  of  fame,  and  lends  her  voice  a  thousand  circling  echoes : 
the  rank  of  the  author,  and  the  public  charity  extendi  to  him, 
as  he  does  not  want  it,  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  What  does 
his  Lordship  mean,  then,  by  this  whining  over  the  neglect  of 
Horace  Walpole,-^— this  uncalled-for  sympathy  with  the  faded 
lustre  of  patrician  and  gentlemanly  pretensions  ?  Has  he  had 
only  half  bis  fame  ?  Or,  does  he  already  feel,  with  morbid  anti« 
ctpatioo,  the  retiring  ebb  of  that  overwhelming  tide  of  popu- 
larity,  which  having  been  raised  too  high  by  adventitious  circum- 
stances, is  lost  in  flats  and  shallows,  as  soon  as  their  influence  is 
withdrawn  ?  Lord  Byron^s  rank  atid  genius  have  been  happily 
placed  '^  each  other^s  beams  to  share,"  and  both  together,  by 
their  mutually  reflected  splendour,  may  be  said  to  have  melted 
the  public  coldness  into  the  very  wantonness  of  praise :  the 
faults  of  the  man  (real  or  supposed)  have  only  given  a  dramatic 
interest  to  his  works. 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  we  must  say  we  heartily  agree 
with  Lord  Byron ;  and  that  is  the  ridicule  with  which  he  treats 
Mr.  Bowleses  editorial  inquisition  into  the  moral  character  of 
pope.  If  Pope  was  not  free  from  vice,  we  should  like  to  know 
who  is.  He  was  one  of  the  most  faultless  of  poets,  both  in  his  life 
and  in  his  writings.  We  should  not  care  to  throw  the  first  stone 
at  him.  We  do  not  wonder  at  Lord  Byron's  laughing  outright 
at  Mr.  Bowles's  hysterical  horrors  at  poor  Pope's  platonic  pec- 
cadillos, nor  at  his  being  a  little  impatient  of  the  other's  attempt 
to  make  himself  a  ff»aA;6-&€Ztet7e  character  of  perfection  out  of  the 
^  most  small  faults"  he  could  rake  up  against  the  reputation  of  aai 
author,  whom  he  was  bound  either  not  to  edite  or  not  to  injure. 
iBut  we  think  his  Lordship  turns  the  tables  upon  the  divine,  and 
gets  up  into  the  reading  desk  himself,  widiout  the  proper  canoni- 
cal credentials,  when  he  makes  such  a  fiiss  as  he  does  about  di- 
dactic or  moral  poetry  as  the  highest  of  all  others,  because  moral 
truth  and  moral  conduct  are  of  such  vast  and  paramount  concern- 
ment in  human  life.  But  because  they  are  such  good  tilings  in 
themselves,  does  it  follow  tliat  they  are  the  better  for  being  put 
into  rhyme  ?  We  see  no  connection  .between  "  ends  of  verse,  and 
sayings  of  philosophers."  This  reasoning  reminds  us  of  the  cri- 
tic \yho  said,  that  the  only  poetry  he  knew  of,  good  for  any  thing, 
was  the  four  lines,  beginning "  Thii*ty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November,"  for  that  these  were  really  of  some 
use  in  finding  out  die  number  of  days  in  tlie  different  months  sf 
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Ae  year.  The  rules  of  arithmetic  are  important  in  many  re- 
spects, but  we  do  not  know  that  they  are  the  fittest  subjects  of  po- 
etry. Besides,  Pope  was  not  the  only  moral  poet,  nor  are  we 
sure  that  we  understand  his  moral  system,  or  that  Lord  Byron 
understands  it,  or  that  he  understood  it  himself.  Addison  para- 
phrased the  Psalms,  and  Blackm6re  sung  the  Creation  :  yet  Pope 
lias  written  a  lampoon  upon  the  one,  and  put  die  other  in  his 
Dunciad.  Mr.  Bowles  has  numbers  of  manuscript  sermons  by 
him,  the  morality  of  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  is  quite  as 
pure,  as  orthodox,  as  that  of  the  unpublished  cantos  of  Don  Juan; 
yet  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Murray,  the  Mecsenas  of  poetry  and 
orthodoxy,  would  ^ve  as  much  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  We 
do  not  look  for  the  flowers  of  fancy  in  moral  treatises,  nor  for  a 
hoihily  in  his  Lordship's  irregular  stanzas.  The  Decalogue,  as 
a  practical  prose  composition,  or  as  a  body  of  moral  laws  and 
precepts,  is  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority ;  but  we  should  not 
fegard  die  putting  this  into  heroic  verse,  as  an  effort  of  the  highest 
poetry.  That  "  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  had  great  qualms''  is  no 
imputation  on  the  pious  raptures  of  the  Hebrew  bard :  and  we 
suspect  his  Lordship  himself  would  object  to  the  allegory  in 
Spenser,  as  a  drawback  on  the  poetry,  if  it  is  in  otlier  respects  to 
his  Lordship's  taste,  which  is  more  than  we  can  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. The  Noble  Letter-writer  thus  moralizes  on  this  subject, 
and  transposes  the  ordinaiy  critical  canons  somewhat  arbitrarily 
and  sophistically. 

^^  Tne  depreciation  of  Pope  is  partly  founded  upon  a  false  idea 
of  the  digmty  of  his  order  of  poetry,  to  which  he  has  partly  con- 
tributed by  die  ingenuous  boast. 

That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  he  wancler'd  long, 
Bat  stooped  to  Troth,  and  moraliz'd  his  song. 
He  should  have  written  ^  rose  to  truth.'  In  mv  mind  the  highest 
of  all  poetry  is  ethical  poetry,  as  the  highest  of  aD  earthly  objects 
must  be  moral  truth.  KeUgion  does  not  make  a  part  of^my  sub- 
ject; it  is  something  beyond  human  powers,  and  has  failed  in  all 
human  hands  except  Milton's  and  Dante's,  and  even  Dante's 
powers  are  involved  in  his  delineation  of  human  passions,  though 
in  supernatural  circumstances.  What  made  Socrates  the  great- 
est of  men  f  His  moral  truth — ^his  ethics.  What  proved  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  hardly  less  than  his  miracles  ?  His  mora) 
precepts.  And  if  ethics  have  made  a  philosopher  the  first  of  men, 
and  have  not  been  disdained  as  an  adjunct  to  his  Gospel  by  the 
Deity  himself,  are  we  to  be  told  that  ethical  poetry,  or  didactic 
poetry,  or  by  whatever  name  you  term  it,  whose  object  is  to  make 
men  better  and  wiser,  is  not  the  very  first  order  of  poetry ;  and  are 
we  to  be  told  this  too  by  one  of  the  priesthood  P  It  requires  more 
mind,  more  wisdom,  more  power,  than  all  the  '^  forests'  that  ever 
were  *  walked'  for  their  *  description,'  and  all  the  epics  tliat  ever 
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were  founddd  upon  fields  of  battle.  The  Georgics  are  iii£fpiH»- 
bly,  and,  I  believe,  undisputedly^  even  a  finer  poem  than  the 
i£neid.     Virgil  knew  this :  be  did  not  order  them  to  be  burnt. 

The  proper  stady  ofmaDkind  is  man. 

'^  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  lay  great  stress  upon  what  they 
call '  imagination'  and  *  invention,' — the  two  commonest  of  qua- 
lities :  an  Irish  peasant,  with  a  little  whiskey  in  his  head,  wiU 
imagine  and  invent  more  than  would  furnish  forth  a  modem 
poem.  If  Lucretius  had  not  been  spoiled  by  the  Epicurean  s;^ 
tern,  we  should  have  had  a  far  superior  poem  to  any  now  in  exist- 
ence. As  mere  poetry,  it  is  the  first  of  Latin  po^ois.  What  then 
has  ruined  it.'^  His  ethics.  Pope  has  not  this  defect:  his  moral 
is  as  pure  as  his  poetry  is  glorious."  p.  42* 

Really  this  is  very  inconsequential,  incongruous  reasoning. 
Lord  Byron  talks  of  the  ethical  systems  of  Socrates  and  Jesus 
Clurist.  What  made  the  former  the  great  man  he  supposes  .^'— 
The  invention  of  his  system— the  discovery  of  subhme  moral 
truths.  Does  Lord  Byron  mean  to  say,  that  Ae  mere  repetition 
of  the  same  precepts  in  prose,  or  the  turning  them  into  verse,  will 
make  others  as  great,  or  will  make  a  great  man  at  all  i  The  two 
things  compared  are  wholly  disparates.  The  finding  out  the 
48tli  proposition  in  Euclid  made  rythagoras  a  great  man.  Shall 
we  say  that  the  putting  this  into  a  grave,  didactic  distich,  would 
make  either  a  great  mathematician  or  a  great  poet?  It  would'do 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  his  Lord*^ 
ship  transposes  the  common  sense  of  the  question, — ^because  it  is 
his  humour!  The  value  of  any  moral  truth  depends  on  the  philo- 
sophic invention  implied  in  it.  But  this  rests  with  the  first  autiior, 
and  the  general  idea,  which  forms  the  basis  of  didactic  poetry,  re*- 
mains  the  same,  through  all  its  mechanical  transmissions  after- 
wards. The  merit  of  the  ethical  poet  must  therefore  consist  in 
his  manner  of  adorning  and  illustrating  a  number  of  these  general 
truths  which  are  not  his  own,  that  is,  in  the  poetical  invention 
and  imagination  he  brings  to  tiie  subject,  as  Mr.  Bowles  has  well 
shown,  with  respect  to  the  episodes  in  the  Essay  on  Man,  the  de- 
scription of  the  poor  Indian,  and  the  lamb  doomed  to  death, 
which  are  all  the  unsophisticated  reader  ever  remembers  of  that 
much-talked-of  production.  Lord  Byron  clownishly  chooses  to 
consider  all  poetry  but  what  relates  to  this  ethical  or  didactic 
truth  as  '^  a  lie."  Is  Lear  a  lie  ?  Or  does  his  Lordship  prefer 
the  story,  or  the  moral,  in  ^sop's  Fables  ?  He  asks,  '^  why  must 
the  poet  mean  the  /tar,  the  feigner j  the  tgle-tdler  ?  A  man  may 
make  and  create  better  things  than  these." — He  may  make  and 
create  better  things  than  a  common-place,  and  he  who  does  noif^ 
makes  and  creates  nothing.  The  ethical  or  didactic  poet  neoes* 
sarily  repeats  after  others,  because  general  truths  and  maxims  are 
limited.    The  individual  instances  and  illustrations,  which  bi^ 
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Lordship  qoalifies  as  **  lies,''  **  feigning,"  and  '^  tale-telling,"  are 
infinite,  and  give  endless  scope  to  the  genius  of  the  true  poet 
The  rank  of  poetry  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  truth  and  purity  of 
the  moral — ^so  we  find  it  "  in  Ae  bond," — and  yet  Cowper,  we 
are  told,  was  no  poet.  Is  there  any  keeping  in  this,  or  is  i% 
niarely  an  aur  f  Again,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  didactic 
poetry  "  requires  more  mind,  more  power,  than  all  the  descriptive 
or  epic  poetry  that  ever  was  written :"  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  his 
Loitlship  lays  it  down,  that  the  Georgics  are  a  finer  poem  than 
the  ^neid.  We  do  not  perceive  the  inference  here.  ^'  Virgil 
knew  this  :  he  did  not  order  ikem  to  be  burnt. 

The  proper  atody  of  mankind  is  man.** 

Does  our  author  mean  that  this  was  VirgiFs  reason  for  liking 
his  pastoral  poetry  better  than  his  description  of  Dido  and  £neas  f 
But  farther,  there  is  a  Latin  poem  (that  of  Lucretius)  superior 
even  to  the  Georgics ;  nay,  it  would  have  been  so  to  any  poem 
now  in  existence,  but  for  one  unlucky  circumstance.  And  what 
IS  that  ?  *^  Its  ethics !"  So  that  ethics  have  spoiled  the  finest 
poem  in  the  world.  This  is  the  rub  that  makes  didactic  poetry 
come  in  such  a  questionable  shape.  If  original,  like  Lucretius, 
there  will  be  a  difierence  of  opinion  about  it  If  trite  and  ac- 
knowledged, like  Pope,  liowever  pure,  there  will  be  little  valuable 
in  it  Jk'is  the  glory  and  the  privilege  of  poetry,  to  be  conversant 
about  those  truths  of  nature  and  the  heart,  that  are  at  once  original 
«nd  self^vident  His  Lordship  ought  to  have  knaum  this.  In  tlie 
same  passage,  he  speaks  of  imagination  and  invention  as  ^*  the 
two  commonest  of  qualities."  We  will  tell  his  Lordship  what  is 
commoner — the  want  of  them.  ^'  An  Irish  peasant,"  he  adds, 
^  with  a  little  whiskey  in  his  head,  will  imagine  and  invent  more 
than" — (What  f  Homer,  Spenser,  and  Ariosto  ?  No  :  but  than) 
— "  would  fiimish  forth  a  modern  poem."  That  we  wiU  not  dis- 
pute. But  at  any  rate,  when  sober  the  next  morning,  be  would 
be  as  ^^  fiill  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances"  as  his  lordship ; 
and  in  either  case,  equally  positive,  tetchy,  and  absurd ! 

His  Lordship,  throughout  his  pamphlet,  makes  a  point  of  oon* 
tradicting  Mr.  JBowles,  and,  it  would  seem,  of  contradicting  him- 
self. He  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  opinions  of  his  own ;  but, 
whatever  any  one  else  advances,  he  denies  out  of  mere  spleen  and 
rashness.  '^  He  hates  the  word  invariable,^^  and  not  without  rea- 
son. "  What  is  there  of  human,  be  it  poetry,  philosophy,  wit, 
wisdom,  science,  power,  glory,  mind,  matter,  life,  or  death,  which 
is  invariable  f*^ — -There  is  one  of  the  particulars  in  this  enumera- 
on,  which  seems  pretty  invariable,  which  is  death.  One  would 
think  that  the  principles  of  poetry  are  so  too,  notwithstanding  his 
peevish  disclaimer :  for,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  he 
sets  up  Pope  as  a  classic  model,  and  considers  all  piodem  devia- 
tions nrom  it  as  grotesque  and  barbarous.        < 
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^  They  bavie  rwed  a  mosque  by  tfke  ride  ef  a  Ckreeiaii  Mnpli 
of  the  parest  architactore ;  and,  more  barbarous  dian  the  barba* 
lians  ftom  whose  practice  I  have  borrowed  the  figurey  they  ai< 
not  contented  with  their  own  ffrotesque  edifice,  unless  they  destroy 
the  prior  and  purely  beautifiu  fabric  takich  preceded^  and  wUch 
sliames  them  and  theirs  for  ever  and  ever." 

Lord  Byron  has  here  substituted  his  own  invariable  principles 
for  Mr.  Bowles's,  which  he  hates  as  bad  as  Mr.  Southev's  variable 
politics.    Will  nothing  please  his  Lordship— -neither  dull  fixtiirei 
nor  shining  weathercocks  .^— We  might  multiply  instances  of  si 
want  of  continuous  reasoning,  if  we  were  fond  of  this  sort  of  petty 
cavilling.    Yet  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  better  quarry  in 
the  book.    Why  does  his  Lordship  tell  us  that "  etiiical  poetry  is 
the  highest  of  aU  poetry,"  and  yet  that  ^  Petrarch  the  somietleer" 
is  esteemed  by  good  judges  the  very  highest  poet  of  Italy  ?    Mn 
Bowles  is  a  very  good  sonnetteer.    Why  does  he  assert  ttiat  '*  the 
poet  who  executes  the  best  is  the  highest,  whatever  his  depart«( 
ment ;"  and  then  affirm  in  the  next  page,  that  didactic  poetry 
^  requires  more  mind,  more  wisdom,  more  power,  than  all  tM 
forests  tiiat  ever  were  walked  for  thdr  description ;"  and  then 
again,  two  pages  after,  that  '^  a  good  poet  can  make  a  nlk  purse 
of  a  sow's  ear ;"  that  is,  as  he  interprets  it,  ^  can  imbue  a  pack  ot 
cards  with  more  poetry  than  inhabits  the  forests  of  America  ?"-— 
That's  a  JSTon  Sequitury  as  Partridge  hath  it  Why,  contending  that 
all  subjects  are  alike  indifferent  to  the  genuine  poet,  does  he  turn 
round  upon  himself,  and  assume  that  ^^  the  sun  shining  upon  a 
warming^an  cannot  be  made  sublime  or  poetical  ?"    Why  does  ho 
say  that  '^  there  is  nothing  in  nature  like  the  bust  of  the  Antinouls, 
except  the  Venus,"  which  is  not  in  nature  ?    Why  does  be  call 
the  first  '^  that  wonderful  creation  of  perfect  beauty,"  when  it  is  a 
mere  portrait,  and  on  that  account  so  superior  to  his  favourite 
coxcomb,  the  Apollo  f  Why  does  he  state  tnat  ^  more  poetry  can- 
not be  gathered  into  existence"  than  we  here  see,  and  yet  that  this 
poetry  arises  neither  firom  nature  nor  moral  exaltedness :  Mr. 
Bowles  and  he  being  at  issue  on  this  v^  point,  viz.  the  one  af- 
firming that  the  essence  of  poetry  is  derived  from  nature,  and  his 
Lordship,  that  it  consists  in  moral  truth  f    Why  does  he  consider 
a  shipwreck  as  an  artificial  incident  f    Why  does  he  make  the 
excellence  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck  consist  in  its  technicalities, 
and  not  in  its  faithful  description  of  common  feelings  and  inevita- 
ble calamity?    Why  does  he  say  all  this,  and  much  more,  which 
he  should  not  ?    Why  does  he  write  prose  at  all  f    Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  tills  trash,  there  is  one  passage  for  which  we  forgive  him, 
and  here  it  is  : 

^<  The  truth  is,  that  in  these  days  the  grand  primum  mobile  of 
England  is  cant;  cant  political,  cant  poetical,  cant  religious,  cant 
moral  $  but  always  cant^  multiplied  through  all  the  varieties  of 
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those  who  can  only  exist  by  taking  the  tone  of  the  times.  I  say 
evntj  because  it  is  a  thing  of  words,  without  the  smallest  influence 
upon  human  actions ;  the  English  being  no  wiser,  no  better,  and 
much  poorer,  and  more  divided  auKmg  themselves,  as  well  as  fitv 
less  moral,  than  they  were  before  the  prevalence  of  Hm  verbal 
decorum." 

These  words  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  as  the  testi-* 
mony  of  a  lofty  poet  to  a  great  moral  truth ;  and  we  can  hardly 
have  a  quarrel  with  the  writer  of  them* 

There  are  three  questicms  which  form  the  subject  of  Lord  By« 
iron's  pamphlet;  vis.  What  is  poedcal  f  Wl^at  is  natural?  What 
is  artificial  f  And  we  get  an  answer  to  none  of  them.  Mr.  Camp^ 
bell  leads  off  the  dance,  and  launches  a  slnp  as  a  beaotilttl  and 
poetical  artificial  object  Btit  he  so  loads  it  with  patriotic,  nata* 
ral,  and  foreign  associations,  and  the  sails  are  *'  so  perfiimed  that 
the  winds  are  love-sick,''  that  Mr.  Bowles  darts  npoh  and  seises 
it  as  contraband  to  art,  swearing  that  it  13  no  longer  the  work  of 
the  shipwright,  but  of  Mr.  Campbell's  lofty  poetic  imaginatioB  ^ 
md  dedicates  its  stolen  beauty  to  the  right  owners,  the  sun,  the 
winds,  and  the  waves.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  eagerness  to  make 
all  sure,  having  overstepped  the  literal  mark,  presses  no  farther 
into  the  controversy ;  but  Liord  Byron,  who  is  '^  like  an  Irishman 
in  a  row,  any  bddyU  customer j^  carries  it  on  with  good  polemical 
hardihood,  and  runs  a  very  edifying  parallel  between  the  ship 
without  the  sun,  the  winds  and  waves, — and  the  sun,  the  winos 
and  waves,  without  the  ship.  "  The  smn,"  says  Mr.  Bowles,  "  i« 
poetical,  by  your  Lordship's  admission."  We  think  it  would  be 
so  without  it.  But  his  Lordship  contends  that  ^^  the  sun  would 
no  longer  be  poetical,  if  it  did  not  shine  on  ships,  or  pyramids,  or 
fortresses,  ana  other  works  of  art ;"  (he  expressly  excludes  '^  foot* 
men's  liveries,"  and  '^  brass  warming-pans,"  from  among  those 
artificial  objects  that  reflect  new  splendour  on  the  eye  of  Heaven ;) 
— to  which  Mr.  Bowles  replies,  that  let  die  sun  but  shine,  and  "  it 
is  poedcal  per  $t ;"  in  which  we  think  him  right  His  Lord- 
ship decompounds  the  wind  into  a  caput  mMiuum  of  poetry,  by 
making  it  howl  through  a  pi^-stye,  instead  of 
RoaroinjT  the  ilhnutiible  ocean  wide  ; 
and  turns  a  water-fall,  or  a  clear  spring,  into  a  slop-bason,  to 
prove  that  nature  owes  its  elegance  to  art  His  Loraship  is  *'  ill 
at  these  numbers."  Again,  he  affirms  that  the  ruined  temple  of 
the  Parthenon  is  poetical,  and  the  coast  of  Attica  with  Cape  Co-^ 
lonna,  and  the  recollection  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck,  classical 
Who  ever  doubted  it  i  What  then  ?  Does  this  prove  that  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock  is  not  a  mock-heroic  poem  ? — ^He  asks,  what 
would  the  desert  of  Tadmor  be  without  uie  ruins  of  Palmyra,  or 
Salisbury  Plain  without  Stone-Henge  i  Mr.  Bowles,  who,  though 
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tediotifl  and  leasing,  has  **  damnable  iteralkni  in  him,'*  and  h» 
read  the  Fathers,  answers  very  properly,  by  saying  that  a  desert 
alone  *^  conveys  ideas  of  immeasurable  distance,  of  profound  si- 
lence, of  solitude ;"  and  that  Salisbniy  Plain  has  the  advantage 
of  Hounslow  Heath,  chiefly  in  getting  rid  of  the  ideas  of  artificial 
life,  *^  carts,  caravans,  raree-showmen,  butchers'  boys,  coaches 
with  coronets,  and  livery  spirants  behind  them,"  even  though 
Stone*Henge  did  not  M  its  pale  head  above  its  barren  bosom. 
Indeed,  Lord  Byron's  notions  of  art  and  poetry  are  snfBeiently 
wild,  romantic,  far-fetched,  obsolete :  his  taste  is  Oriental,  Gothic ; 
his  Muse  is  not  domesticated ;  there  is  nothing  light,  modem,  po- 
lished, fluttering,  in  his  standard  of  the  sublime  and  beautifiil :  if 
his  thoughts  are  proud,  pampered,  gorgeous,  and  disdain  to  min- 
gle with  the  objects  of  humble,  unadorned  nature,  his  lordly  eye 
at  least  *^  keeps  distance  due"  firom  the  vulgar  vanities  of  &shio&-> 
able  life ;  firom  drawing-rooms,  fi^m  card-pardes,  and  fixxn  courts. 
He  is  not  a  carpet  poet    He  does  not  smg  the  sofa,  like  poor 
Cowper.   He  is  qualified  neither  for  poet-laureate  nor  court-news- 
man.   He  is  at  issue  with  the  Morning  Post  and  Fashionable 
World,  on  what  constitutes  the  true  pathos  and  sublime  of  human 
Kfe.    He  hardly  thinks  Lady  Charlemont  so  good  as  the  Venus, 
or  as  an  Albanian  girl  that  he  saw  mending  tlie  road  in  the  moun- 
tains.   If  he  does  not  like  flowers  and  forests,  he  cares  as  little  for 
stars,  garters,  and  princes'  feathers — ^for  diamond  necklaces  and 
paste-buckles.     If  his  Lordship  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  the 
quiet,  the  innocence,  the  simple,  unalterable  grandeur,  of  natuie, 
we  are  sure  that  he  hates  the  fiippery,  the  foppery,  and  pert  gri- 
mace of  art,  quite  as  much     His  Lordship  likes  the  poetry,  the 
imaginative  part  of  art ;  and  so  do  we.     He  likes  the  sombre  part 
of  it,  the  thoughtful,  the  decayed,  the  ideal,  the  spectral  shadow 
of  human  greatness,  the  departed  spirit  of  human  power.  He  sym- 
pathizes not  with  art  as  a  display  of  ingenuity,  as  the  triumph  of 
vanity  or  luxury,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  idiot,  superncial, 
petty  self-complacency  of  the  individual  and  the  moment,  (these 
are  to  him  not  '^  luscious  as  locusts,  but  bitter  as  coloquintida ;") 
but  he  sympathizes  with  the  triumphs  of  Time  and  Fate  ov^  the 
proudest  works  of  man — ^with  the  crumbling  monuments  of  human 
glory — with  the  dim  vestiges  of  countless  generations  of  men— with 
that  which  claims  alliance  with  the  grave,  or  kindred  with  the 
elements  of  nature.     This  is  what  he  calls  art  and  artificial  po- 
etry.   But  this  is  not  what  any  body  else  understands  by  the  tmms, 
commonly  or  critically  speaking.     There  is  as  little  connexion 
between  the  two  things  as  betH'een  the  grand-daughters  of  Mr, 
Coutts,  who  appeared  at  court  the  other  day,  and  Lady  Godiva, — 
as  there  is  between  a  reigning  toast  and  an  Egyptian  mummy. 
Lord  Byron,  through  the  whole  of  the  argument^  pelts  his  reve- 
rend opponent  with  instance^,  like  throwing  a  stone  at  a  spanie^ 
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the  incensed  aniinal  runs  after,  picks  up,  mmnbles  between 

his  teeth,  and  tries  to  see  what  it  is  made  oi.  The  question  is, 
however,  too  tough  for  Mr.  Bowles's  powers  of  mastication,  and 
though  the  Iray  is  amusii^,  nothing  comes  of  it  Between  the 
Editor  of  Pope,  and  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magasine^ 

bis  Lordship  sits 

■    ■     "  high  arbiter, 
And  bj  decision  more  embroils  the  fray. 

What  is  the  use  of  taking  a  work  of  art;  from  which  ^'  all  the 
art  of  art  is  flown,''  a  mouldering  statue,  or  a  fallen  column  in 
Tadmor's  marble  waste,  that  staggers  and  overawes  the  mind,  and 
gives  birth  to  a  thousand  dim  reflections,  by  seeing  the  power  and 
pride  of  man  prostrate,  and  laid  low  in  the  dust ;  what  is  there  in 
this  to  prove  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  upstart  pride  and  power  of 
man  f  A  Ruin  is  poetical.  Because  it  is  a  work  of  art.^  says 
Lord  Byron.  No,  but  because  it  is  a  work  of  art  o'erthrown. 
In  it  we  see,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  life,  the  hopes,  the  labour  of  man 
defeated,  and  crumbling  away  under  the  slow  hand  of  time ;  and 
all  that  he  has  done  reduced  to  nothing,  or  to  a  useless  mockery. 
Or  as  one  of  the  bread-and*butter  poets  has  described  the  same 
thing  a  little  difierently,  in  his  tale  of  Peter  Bell  the  potter,*- 

— ^—  The  stones  and  tower 

Seem'd  fading  fiut  awny 

From  human  thoughts  and  purposes, 

To  yield  to  some  transforming  power. 

And  blend  with  the  surrounding  trees. 
If  this  is  what  Lord  Byron  means  by  artificial  objects  and 
interests,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question ;  for  he  will  get  no 
critic,  no  school  to  differ  with  him.  But  let  him  take— not  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt — but  the  pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  make  a 
poetical  description  of  it  in  prose  or  verse*  We  defy  him.  The 
poetical  interest,  in  his  Lordship's  transposed  cases,  arises  out 
of  the  imaginary  interest.  But  the  truth  is,  that  where  art  flou-* 
rishes  and  attains  its  object,  imagination  droops,  and  poetry 
along  with  it.  It  ceases,  or  takes  a  difierent  and  ambiguous 
shape  ;  it  may  be  elegant,  ingenious,  pleasing,  instructive;  but 
if  it  aspires  to  the  semblance  of  a  higher  interest,  or  the  orna- 
ments of  the  highest  fancy,  it  necessarily  becomes  burlesque,  as 
for  instance,  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  As  novels  end  with  mar- 
riage, poetry  ends  with  tVie  consummation  and  success  of  art. 
And  the  reason  (if  Lord  Byron  would  attend  to  it)  is  pretty  ob- 
vious. Where  all  the  wishes  and.  wants  are  supplied,  anticipated 
by  art,  there  can  be  no  strong  cravings  after  ideal  good,  nor 
dread  of  unimaginable  evils  ;  the  sources  of  terror  and  pity 
must  be  dried  up  :  where  the  hand  has  done  every  thing,  no- 
thing is  left  for  the  imagination  to  do  or  to  attempt :  where  all 
is  regulated  by  conventional  indifference,  the  full  workings^  the 
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Wft\nntMTjj  uncontrollable  emotions  of  the  heart  cease ;  pro« 
pertjr  is  noc  a  poetical,  but  a  practical  prosaic  idea,  to  those  who 
possess  and  clutch  it ;  and  cuts  off  others  from  cordial  sympa- 
thy ;  but  nature  is  common  property,  the  unenvied  idol  of  all 
eyes,  the  fairy  ground  where  fancy  plays  her  tricks  and  feats ; 
and  the  passions,  the  workings  of  the  heart,  (which  Mr.  Bowles 
very  properly  distinguishes  from  manners,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  in  the  power  of  the  will  to  regulate  or  satisfy,)  are  still  left 
as  a  subject  for  something  very  different  from  didactic  or  mock- 
heroic  poetry*  By  art  aod  artificial,  as  these  terms  are  applied 
to  poetry  or  human  life,  we  mean  those  objects  and  feetines 
which  depend  for  their  subsistence  and  per^ction  on  the  will 
^nd  arbitrary  conventions  of  man  and  society ;  and  by  nature, 
find  natural  subjects,  we  mean  those  objects  which  exist  in  the 
universe  at  large,  without,  or  in  spite  of,  the  interference  of 
human  power  and  contrivance,  and  those  interests  and  affections 
which  are  not  amenable  to  the  human  will.  That  we  are  to 
exclude  art,  or  the  operation  of  the  human  will,  from  poetry  al« 
together,  is  what  we  do  not  affirm ;  but  we  mean  to  say,  that 
where  this  operation  is  the  most  complete  and  manifest,  as  in 
the  creation  of  given  objects,  or  regulation  of  certain  feeliogSi 
there  the  spring  of  poetry,  t.  e»  of  passion  and  imagination,  is 
proportionably  and  much  imi>aired.  We  are  masters  of  Art, 
Nature  is  our  master ;  and  it  is  to  this  greater  power  that  we 
find  working  above,  about,  and  within  us,  that  the  genius  of  po< 
etry  bows  and  offers  up  its  highest  homage.  If  the  infusion  of 
art  were  not  a  natural  disqualifier  for  poetry,  the  most  artificial 
objects  and  manners  would  be  the  most  poetical :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  only  the  rude  beginnings,  or  the  ruinous  decay  of  ob- 
jects of  art,  or  the  simplest  modes  of  life  and  manners,  that  ad- 
mit of,  or  harmonize  kindly  with,  the  tone  and  language  of  po« 
ctry.  To  consider  the  question  otherwise,  is  not  to  consider  it 
too  curiously,  but  not  to  understand  it  at  alK  Lord  Byron  can- 
not  make  a  gentleman-usher's  rod  poetical,  though  it  is  the  pink 
of  courtly  and  gentlemanly  refinement* — Pope  says,  in  Spence's 
Anecdotes,  that  ''a  lady  of  fashion  would  admire  a  star,  because 
it  would  remind  her  of  the  twinkling  of  a  lamp  on  a  ball-night*^* 
This  is  a  much  better  account  of  his  own  poetry  than  his  noble 
critic  has  given.  It  is  a  clue  to  a  real  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  feeling  with  which  we  con- 
template a  gas-light  in  one  of  the  squares,  and  the  crescent  moon 
beside  it,  but  this**that  though  the  brightness,  the  beauty,  per- 
haps, to  the  mere  sense,  is  the  same  or  greater ;  yet  we  know 
that  when  we  are  out  of  the  square,  we  shall  lose  sight  of  the 
lamp,  but  that  the  moon  will  lend  us  its  tributary  light  wherever 
we  go  ;  it  streams  over  green  valley  or  blue  ocean  alike  ;  it  is 
bang  up  in  air,  a  part  of  the  pageant  of  the  universe  ;  it  steals 
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with  ^dualy  softened  state  into  the  soul,  and  hovers,  a  fairy 
apparition,  over  our  existence !  It  is  this  which  makes  it  a 
more  poetical  object  than  a  patent  lamp,  or  a  Chinese  ianthorn, 
or  the  chandelier  at  Covent-garden,  brilliant  as  it  is,  and  which, 
tilough  it  were  made  ten  times  more  so,  would  still  only  dazzle 
and  scorch  the  sight  so  much  the  more ;  it  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  a  mild  train  of  reflected  glory  ;  it  would  ^'  denote 
no  foregone  conclusion,^'  would  touch  no  chord  of  imagination 
or  the  heart ;  it  would  have  nothing  romantic  about  it. — A  man 
can  make  any  thing,  but  he  cannot  make  a  sentiment !  It  is  a 
thing  of  inveterate  prejudice,  of  old  association,  of  common  feel- 
ing, and  so  is  poetry,  as  far  as  it  is  serious.  A  "  pack  of  cards,'' 
a  silver  bodkin,  a  paste-buckle,  *^  may  be  imbued''  with  as  much 
mock  poetry  as  you  please,  by  lending  false  associations  to  it ; 
1>ut  real  poetry,  or  poetry  of  the  highest  order,  can  only  be  pro*' 
duced  by  unravelling  the  real  web  of  associations,  which  have 
been  wound  round  any  subject  by  nature,  and  the  unavoidable 
conditions  of  humanity.  Not  to  admit  this  distinction  at  the 
threshold,  is  to  confound  the  style  of  Tom  Thumb  with  that  of 
the  Moor  of  Venice,  or  Hurlothrumbo  with  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 
The  image  here  is  one  of  artificial  life ;  but  it  is  connected  with 
natural  circumstances  and  romantic  interests,  with  darkness, 
with  silence,  with  distance,  with  privation,  and  uncertain  dan- 

Ser.  It  is  not  the  splendour  of  the  candle,  but  the  contrast  to 
ie  gloom  without, — ^the  comfort,  the  relief  it  holds  out  from 
afar  to  the  benighted  traveller, — the  conflict  between  nature 
and  the  first  and  cheapest  resources  of  art,  that  constitutes  the 
romantic  and  imaginary,  that  is,  the  poetical  interest,  in  that 
familiar  but  striking  image.  A  light  in  a  watch-tower,  a  beacon 
at  sea,  is  sublime  for  the  same  cause  ;  because  the  natural  cir- 
cumstances and  associations  set  it  off;  it  warns  us  against  dan« 
ger,  it  reminds  us  of  common  calamity,  it  promises  safety  and 
hope  :  it  has  to  do  with  the  broad  feelings  and  circumstances  of 
human  life,  and  its  interest  does  not  assuredly  turn  upon  thcf 
vanity  or  pretensions  of  the  maker  or  proprietor  of  it.  The 
features  of  nature  are  great  leading  land-marks,  not  near  and 
little,  or  confined  to  a  spot,  or  an  individual  claimant ;  they  are 
spread  out  every  where  the  same,  and  are  of  universal  interest. 
The  true  poet  has  therefore  been  described  as 
Creation's  tenant,  he  is  nature's  heir. 

What  has  been  thus  said  of  the  man  of  genius,  mieht  be  said 
of  the  man  of  no  genius.  The  spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  are  the  same.  The  productions  of  nature  are  not 
locked  up  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  but  spread  out  on  the 
green  lap  of  earth.    The  flowers  retam  with  the  cackoo  in  the 
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spring :  the  daisy  for  ever  looks  bright  in  the  6Chi  ;  Aermbo^ 
aCitI  hfls  its  head  above  the  storm  to  the  eye  of  infancy  or  age^*-*- 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 

So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man, 

So  shall  it  be  till  I  grow  old  and  die  ; 
bnt  Lord  Byron  does  not  understand  this,  for  he  does  not  un- 
derstand Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  we  cannot  make  him*. 
His  Lordship's  nature,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  is  something  ara- 
besque and  outlandish. — Once  more:  what,  we  would  ask, makes 
the  difference  between  an  opera  of  Mozart's,  and  the  singing  o£ 
a  thrash  in  a  wooden  cage  at  the  comer  of  the  street  in  whick 
we  live  ?    The  one  is  nature,  and  the  other  is  art :  the  one  i» 
paid  for,  the  other  is  not.     Madame  Fodor  sings  the  air  of  Fe- 
drai  C^rino  in  Don  Giovanni  so  divinely,  because  she  is  hired 
to  sii^  it — ^she  sings  it  to  please  the  audience,  not  herself,  and 
does  not  always  like  to  be  encored  in  it — ^but  the  thrush  that 
awakes  us  at  day-break  with  its  song,  does  not  sing  because  it 
is  paid  to  sing,  or  to  please  others,  or  to  be  admired  or  criticised* 
It  sings  because  it  is  happy  :  it  pours  the  thrilling  sounds  from 
its  throat,  to  relieve  the  overflowings  of  its  own  breast — the 
liquid  notes  come  from,  and  go  to,  the  heart,  dropping  balm 
into  it,  as  the  gushing  spring  revives  the  traveller's  parched  and 
feinting  lips.    That  stream  of  joy  comes  pure  and  fresh  to  the 
longing  sense,  free  from  art  and  affectation  ;  the  same  thatrisea 
over  vernal  groves,  mingled  with  the  breath  of  morning,  and  the 
perfumes  of  the  wild  hyacinth ;  that  waits  for  no  audience,  that 
wants  no  rehearsing,  that  exhausts  its  raptures,  and  is  still» — 
Hymns  its  good  God,  and  carols  sweet  of  love. 
There  is  this  great  difference  between  nature  and  art,  that  the 
one  %8  what  the  oiihevBeems^  and  gives  all  the  pleasure  it  expresses,^ 
because  it  feels  it  itself.    Madame  I^odor  sings,  as  a  musical  in- 
strument may  be  made  to  play  a  tune :  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
linnet  or  the  thrush,  that  sings  because  God  pleases,  and  pours 
out  its  little  soul  in  pleasure.    This  is  the  reason  why  its  singing 
k  (so  far)  so  much  better  than  melody  or  harmony,  than  base  or 
treble,  than  the  Italian  or  the  German  school,  than  quavers  or 
crotchets,  or  half-notes,  or  canzonets,  or  quartetts,  or  any  thing 
in  the  world  but  truth  and  nature ! 

This  is  not  an  easy  subject  to  illustrate,  and  it  is  sdll  more  dif- 
ficult to  define.  Tet  we  shall  attempt  something  of  the  sort. — 
1.  Natural  objects  are  common  and  obvious,  and  are  imbued  with 
an  habitual  and  universal  interest,  without  being  vulgar.  Fami- 
liarity in  them  does  not  breed  contempt,  as  it  does  in  the  wmks 
of  man.  They  form  an  ideal  class ;  their  repeated  impressions 
en  the  mind,  in  so  many  different  circumstances,  grows  up  into  a 
sentiment.  The  reason  is,  that  we  refer  them  generally  and  coK 
kctivel^r  to  ourselves,  as  links  and  mementos  of  our  various  being  j^ 


iriiireii,  #e  r«fcr  the  works  of  art  respectively  td  ifaose  b^  ifhom 
iiKty  aremade^  or  to  whon  they  belong.  This  distracts  die  mind 
iD  iocddng  at  them,  and  gives  a  petty  and  impoetical  diaracter  10 
iriiat  we  ftel  rating  to  them.  When  the  works  of  art  become 
poedcal^  it  is  when  £ey  are  emancipated  from  this  state  of  "  cir* 
cumscription  and  confine,"  by  some  circumstance  that  sets  aside 
the  idea  of  property  and  individual  distinction.    The  sound  ci 

village  bells,— 

— —  The  poer  man's  only  music, 
excites  as  lively  an  interest  in  the  mind,  as  the  warbling  of  a 
dirush :  the  sight  of  a  village  spire  presents  nothing  discordant 
with  the  surrounding  scenery. 

2.  Natural  objects  are  more  akin  to  poetry  and  the  imagina- 
don,  partly,  because  they  are  not  our  own  handy-work,  but  start 
Op  spontaneously,  like  a  visionary  creation,  of  their  own  accord^ 
without  our  knowledge  or  connivance — 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  hath, 
And  these  are  of  them  ;— 
and  farther,  they  have  this  advantage  over  the  works  of  art,  that 
the  latter  either  fall  short  of  their  pre-conceived  intention,  and 
excite  our  disgust  and  disappointment  by  their  defects ;  or,  if  they 
completely  answer  their  end,  they  then  leave  nothing  to  the  ima- 
^nation,  and  so  excite  litde  or  no  romantic  interest  that  way. 

The  more  our  senses,  our  self-love,  our  eyes  and  ears,  are  sur* 
rounded,  and,  as  it  were,  saturated  with  artificial  enjoyments  and 
costly  decorations,  the  more  the  avenues  to  the  imagmation  and 
tte  heart  are  unavoidably  blocked  up.    We  do  not  say,  that  this 
may  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  individual ;  we  say  it  is  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  poet    Even  ^'  Mine  Host  of  Human  Life,"  has  felt 
its  palsying,  enervating  influence.    Let  any  one  (after  ten  years 
old)  tAe  shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain  in  Exeter  Change,  and  see 
how  he  will  amuse  the  time  with  looking  over  the  trinkets,  the 
chains,  the  seals,  the  curious  works  of  art.    Compare  this  with  the 
description  of  Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  in  Spenser: 
EfiforcM  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shady  grove  not  far  awaj  they  spied, 
That  promised  aid  the  tempest  to  withstand  : 
Whose  loft  J  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride,  &c. 
A  greater  authority  than  Lord  Byron  has  given  his  testimony  on 
tins  subject :  ^'  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin ;  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."    Shakspeare  speaks  of 

Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 
Lord  Byron  unfairly  enlists  into  the  service  of  his  argument 
those  artificial  objects,  which  are  direct  imitations  of  nature,  sncb 
as  statuary,  &c.    This  is  an  oversight.    At  this  rate>  all  poetry 
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wmM  be  ardfidial  poetry.  Dr.  Darwin  is.  ameng  diose,  vImi 
have  endeavoured  to  confound  the  distuictions  of  natural  and  arti-* 
ficial  poetry,  and  indeed,  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one,  who  has 
gone  the  whole  length  of  Lord  Byron's  hypercritical  and  siqier- 
artificial  theory.  Here  are  some  of  his  hnes,  which  have  beea 
greatly  admired. 

ApoHropke  to  SteeL 
Hail,  adamaDtine  steel !  magnetic  lord, 
King  of  the  prow,  the  ploughshare,  and  the  sword ! 
True  to  the  pole,  bj  thee  the  pilot  guides 
His  steady  course  amid  the  struggling  tides. 
Braves  with  broad  sail  the  immeasurable  sea. 
Cleaves  the  dark  air,  aud  asks  no  star  but  thee  ! 
This  is  the  true  false  gallop  of  the  sublime.    Yet  steel  is  a 
very  useful  metal,  and  doubtless  performs  all  these  wonders* 
But  it  has  not,  among  so  many  others,  the  virtue  of  amal^ama* 
ting  with  the  imagination.    We  might  quote  also  bis  description 
of  the  spinning-jenny,  which  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  Aikin  to  be 
as  ingenious  a  piece  of  mechanism  as  the  object  it  describes ; 
and,  according  to  Lord  Byron,  this  last  is  as  well  suited  to  the 
manufacture  of  verses  as  of  cotton-twist  without  end* 

3.  Natural  interests  are  those  which  are  real  and  inevitable, 
and  are  so  far  contradistinguished  from  the  artificial,  which  are 
factitious  and  affected.  If  Lord  Byron  cannot  understand  the 
difference,  he  may  find  it  explained  by  contrasting  some  of 
Chaucer^s  characters  and  incidents  with  those  in  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  for  instance.  Custance  floating  in  her  boat  on  the 
wide  sea,  is  different  from  Pope's  heroine, 

Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Griselda's  loss  of  her  children,  one  by  one,  of  her  all,  does 
not  belong  to  the  same  class  of  incidents,  nor  of  subjects  for 
poetry,  as  Belinda's  loss  of  her  favourite  curl.  A  sentiment 
that  has  rooted  itself  in  the  heart,  and  can  only  be  torn  from  it 
with  nfe,  is  not  like  the  caprice  of  the  moment-^the  putting  on 
of  paint  and  patches,  or  the  pulling  off  a  glove.  The  inbred 
character  is  not  like  a  masquerade  dress.  There  is  a  difierence 
between  the  theatrical,  and  natural,  which  is  important  to  the 
determination  of  the  present  question,  and  which  has  been 
overlooked  by  his  Lordship* 

There  is  more  true,  unfeigned,  unspeakable,  heartfelt  dis« 
tress  in  one  line  of  Chaucer^s  tale, 

Let  me  not  like  a  worm  go  by  the  way, 
than  in  all  Pope's  writings  put  together ;  and  we  say  it  without 
any  disrespect  to  him  too.  Didactic  poetry  has  to  do  with 
manners,  as  they  are  regulated,  not  by  fashion  or  caprife,  but 
by  abstract  reason  and  grave  opinion,  and  is  equally  remote 
from  the  dramatic,  which  describes  the  involuntary  and  uopre^ 
ipeditated  impulses  of  nature. 
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4»  Snpematttral  poetiy  ts^  in  the  sense  here  insisted  on^  allied 
to  natiure,  not  to  ait,  because  it  relates  to  the  impressions  made 
vpon  the  mind  by  unknown  objects  and  powers,  oat  of  the  reach 
both  of  the  cognizance  and  will  of  man,  and  still  more  able  to 
startle  and  confound  his  imagination,  while  he  supposes  them  to 
exist,  than  either  those  of  nature  or  art.  The  Witches  in  Mac* 
beth,  the  Furies  in  ^schylus,  are  so  far  artificial  objects,  that 
they  are  creatures  of  the  poet's  brain  ;  but  their  impression  on 
the  mind  depends  on  their  possessing  attributes,  which  baffle 
and  set  at  nought  all  human  pretence,  and  laugh  at  all  human 
efibrts  to  tamper  with  them.  Satan  in  Hilton  is  an  artificial  or 
ideal  character:  but  would  any  one  call  this  artificial  poetry? 
It  is,  in  Lord  Byron's  phrase,  super-artificial,  as  well  as  super- 
human poetry.  But  it  is  serious  business.  Fate,  if  not  Nature, 
is  its  ruling  genius.  The  Pandemonium  is  not  a  baby-house 
of  the  fancy,  and  it  is  ranked  (ordinarily,)  with  natural,  t.  e. 
with  the  highest  and  most  important  order  of  poetry,  and  above 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  We  intended  a  definition,  and  have  run 
again  into  examples.  Lord  Byron's  concTetions  have  spoiled 
us  for  philosophy. 


APPENDIX. — NXGOTIATION  FOR  LOUISIANA. 

[The  following  is  an  illustration  and  justification  of  Article  V.  in  our 
last  Number— a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  late  Chancellor  Li- 

.  vingston.  It  is  written  in  reply  to  a  writer,  who  has  undertaken 
to  disprove  some  facts  stated  in  that  memoir  as  historical  truths,-— 
and  on  the  evidence  of  his  own  knowledge.] 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Monroe  (one  of  the  household  troops,  under  the 
mask  of  a  Bostonian,)  has  taken  great  umbrage  at  our  late  suggestion, 
that  his  patron  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  negotiation ,  which,  in  1 805, 
resulted  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  ;  and  has  endeavoured  to  show, 
thht  so  far  from  doing  most,  or  doing  all,  in  that  business,  Mr.  Living- 
ston did  very  little,  and  had  actually  despaired  of  doing  any  thing, 
until  reinforced  bjf  the  logic  and  address  of  his  colleague.  Nor  does 
even  this  view  of  the  subgect  satisfy  the  pander-like  anxiety  of  this 
writer  ;  for,  according  to  him,  this  important  territory  was  twice  nou 
bj  the  dexterous  and  vigorous  measures  of  his  friend ;  first  at  Paris, 
In  1803,  and  again  at  New-Orleans,  in  1814.  This  statement  of  facts 
so  expressly  contradicts  our  own,  as  to  impose  upon  us  the  reluctant 
duty  of  examining  it  in  detail ;  and  if,  in  our  former  representation, 
we  have  either  injured  Mr.  Monroe,  or  otherwise  violated  the  truth 
of  history,  we  are  willing  and  prepared  to  make  our  arruruU  honoura- 
hie ;  bat  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  statement  is  found  to  be  supported 
by  sufficient  authority,  we  must  be  excused  for  steadily  adhering  te 
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k,  wliateiier  may  6e  iti  bearing  on  the  popalarity  ef  a  inMaler,  fr  a 
f  reMdeot.  Without  farther  pre£M:e,  thevefevSy  we  proceed  to  the 
Iproposed  examinatioo. 

UU  '  You  koow/  aajB  this  writer,  *  that  I  resided  in  Paris  while 

*  the  uegotiatioo  for  Louisiana  was  peodiog,  aad  that  1  became  inti-^ 

*  mately  acquainted  with  all  the  parties  concerned  therein,  not  evea 
'  excepting  M.  de  Marbois,  who,  after  Mr.  Monroe's  arrrval  in  Paris, 

*  and  not  till  then,  was  named  by  the  First  Consul  to  treat  with  ouc 

*  Ministers,  for  the  cession  of  that  country  to  the  United  States/ 
Again,  (and  with  the  same  general  view,)  he  adds  :  *  Soon  after  the 
^  minister  who  succeeded  Mr.  Livingston  arrived  in  Paris,  the  same 

*  invidious  su^estions  relating  to  the  part  Mr.  Monroe  acted  in  the 

*  Louisiana  negotiation,  as  are  now  boldly  and  unblushingly  given  as 

*  fects  in  the  5th  number  of  the  Repository,  were  studiously  circa- 
»  iated  among  the  Americans  residing  in  that  city.     Being  called  to 

*  Loodon  at  that  time,  on  some  important  concerns,  and  receiving, 

*  while  Uiere,  from  Mr.  Monroe,  our  then  minister  at  the  court  of 

*  St.  James,  those  kind  attentions  which  ever  marked  his  deportment 

*  while  abroad,  to  all  his  countrymen,  i  thought  it  my  duty  to  state  to 

*  him  the  existence  of  these  reports.     He  smiled ;  and  it  was  tfaeor 

*  that  he  showed  me  in  confidence,  (which  I  feel  as  if  I  was  violating, 

*  but  tnith  and  justice  prompt  me  on,)  the  letter  he  had  received 

*  from  Mr.  Livingston  on  his  arrival  at^  Havre,  t<^ether  with  Mr* 

*  Jefferson's  letter,  detailing  particularly  his  motives  for  wishing  him- 
« to  go  to  France  on  this  mission ;  his  instructions  from  the  President, 
'  and  a  copy  of  M.  Talleyrand's  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Livingston 

*  some  time  before  Mr.  Monroe  arrived  in  France,  declining  going 
^  into  any  farther  negotiation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  Louisiana.* 

Thus  resplendent  in  arms,  and  fortified  with  the  talisman  o( official 
tetters  and  secr<:t  instructions^  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this 
Presidential  champion  should  enter  the  arena,  with  a  proud  defiance 
of  his  adversary,  and  a  perfect  confidence  of  a  sure  and  signal  victory 
over  him.  But  on  this  entre^  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
granting  all  he  has  asked,  we  give  him  nothing.  Does  a  residence 
in  Paris,  or  an  intimacy  with  ministers,  prove  any  thing  ?  If  it  did, 
J.  Howel  would  be  as  good  an  authority  as  our  antagonist ;  for  ha 
also  could  boast  a  residence  in  Paris,  and  an  intimacy  with  ministers. 
Does  the  hasty  perusal  of  two  or  three  official  documents,  selected 
for  a  special  and  interested  purpose,  and  quoted  from  memory  after 
a  lapse  of  eighteen  years,  by  one  who  is  confessedly  unable  to  pro* 
doce  them^  and  unwilling  to  produce  himse{f-^prove  any  thing  ?  No  ; 
far  from  it ;  a  resort  to  such  expedients  demonstrates  the  want  of 
evidence  more  substantial  and  conclusive  ;  and  instead  of  extinguish* 
ing  doubts,  but  tends  to  multiply  and  strengthen  them.  Besides,  has 
not  the  writer  stigmatized  himself  as  a  political  gossip  and  informer, 
who  walked  the  boulevards  of  Paris  to  pick  up  scandal,  and  repaired 
to  London  to  retail  it  to  the  minister  ?  Can  a  more  mean  and  con- 
temptible character  be  imagined  ?  And  is  it  upon  the  credibility  of 
such  a  personage  that  the  public  is  expected  to  repose  its  confidence 
with  regard  to  a  matter  of  historical  truUi !    Nor  is  this  all ;  his  foHy 
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l»  al  liHAt  equiil  to  his  meaDneM ;  for,  wis&ing'to  exalt  the  character 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  what  light  does  he  present  hiai  ?  As  paying  a 
pander,  not  merely  with  the  good  cheer  of  his  table,  hot  with  the? 
•ecrets  of  his  office  !  He  first  puts  into  his  hand  a  confidential  lettef 
from  Mr.  LiTingston  ;  he  then  shows  him  another  from  M.  Talley* 
nmd ;  and,  as  if  in  all  conscience  this  was  not  enough,  he  lastly  thrusts 
vpoB  him  the  iecret  in$tructions  of  his  friend,  his  maker  and  his  mas- 
ter!* There  are  some  things  so  scandalous  in  themselres^ — so 
ridicnlous  and  flagitioas  at  the  same  time,  that  no  art,  no  colooring, 
can  make  them  either  better  or  worse  ;  they  equally  set  at  defiance 
both  exaggeration  and  extenuation.  Can  then  any  real  and  intelli- 
gent friend  of  Mr.  Monroe  give  credit  to  this  story  ?  Would  he  be- 
lieTe  it  on  the  oath  of  the  person  who  reports  and  publishes  it  ? 
And  if  not,  what  credit  can  any  of  his  other  statements  be  entitled  to 
from  the  public  ? 

2d.  *  Chancelbr  Liyingston,  vnikauty  I  believe,  any  insirucii^ns 
^frotii  our  GimertunetU^  but  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  which 

*  the  cession  of  that  country  by  Spain  to  France  had  occasioned  ia 

*  the  United  States,  had  been  sounding  the  First  Consul,  tlHrough 

*  Talleyrand^  on  the  subject  of  a  sale  to  un  of  a  part  of  Lommma^ 
^  comprised  within  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,^ 

The  whole  of  this  passage  is  incorrect  in  point  of  fact,  and  c^rs 
e  fine  specimen  of  the  author's  talent  for  squeezing  a  great  deal  of 
misrepresentation  into  a  few  words :  Ist.  It  asserts  that  Mr.  Living- 
ston had  no  authority  for  touching  the  subject  in  question,  from  his 
own  government ;  2d.  That  his  agency,  such  as  it  was,  consisted 
only  in  sounding  the  First  Consul  through  M.  Talleyrand;  and  3d. 
It  intimates  that  Mr.  Livingston's  views  were  narrower  than  those  of 
the  government,  because  comprising  only  that  part  of  Louisiana  whuh 
lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  Now,  that  Mr.  Livingston 
had  authority  to  mingle  in  this  busmess,  is  evinced  by  his  orders, 
dated  the  28th  of  September,  1801,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract :  '*  The  great  importance  of  West  Florida  to  the  United 
**  States,  recommends  to  your  patriotism  the  prudent  use  of  every 
**  fair  consideration  which  may  fiivour  the  attainment  of  that  object.'* 
In  prosecution  of  these  orders,  Mr.  Livingston  did  not  content  him* 
self,  as  has  been  said,  with  sounding  the  First  Consul  through  M.' 
Talleyrand;  but  on  the  27th  of  February,  1803,  addressed  himself 
directly  to  Bonaparte.  In  this  letter,  he  urges  the  payment  of  the* 
debts  due  by  Fnni<9^  to  our  citizens  ;  the  acknowledgment  by  France 
of  our  right  of  depdt  at  New-Orleans  ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  mi- 
nister, wbo  should  be  enabled  to  treat  with  him  on  the  cession  of  a 
part  of  Louisiana,  On  this  last  head,  he  says,  "  the  interest  that  the 
«*  United  States  attach  to  your  friendship  and  the  alliance  with  Prance, 
**  is  the  principal  cause  of  their  anxiety  to  procure  your  consent  to 
^*  a  cession  of  that  country,  and  of  the  sacrifices  they  are  willing  to 
'*  make  to  attain  it«  They  consider  it  as  the  only  possible  ground 
^  of  collision  between  nations  whom  so  many  other  interests  unite." 
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494  Negotiation  for  Louisiana* 

Again  :  Mr.  Liviogston  did  Dot  restrict  his  views  to  that  portion  of 
Louisiana  which  ky  on  the  right  baniK  of  the  Mississippi ;  for  as  early 
as  the  10th  of  January,  1803,  he  presented  to  the  French  government 
the  project  of  a  treaty,  one  of  the  bases  of  which  was  the  cession  to 
the  United  States  of  a  part  of  West  Florida*  (including  the  island  of 
Orleans,)  and  such  portion  of  Louisiana  as  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  north  side  of  the  Arkansaw  river.  His  words  are  : 
Having  treated  this  subject  more  at  large,  in  a  paper  which  yoa 
have  had  the  goodness  to  peruse,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it  here, 
but  propose  what  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  policy  of  France 
**  to  adopt,  as  effecting  all  her  objects ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
'*  ciliating  the  affections  of  the  United  States,  and  giving  a  permanency 
**  to  her  establishments,  which  she  can,  in  no  other  way,  hope  for  : 
"  Ist.  Let  France  cede  to  the  United  States  $o  much  ofLouikana  ot 
**  lays  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansaw  river.  By  this^  a  barrier  will 
*^  be  placed  between  the  colony  of  France  and  Canada,  from  which 
**  she  may  otherwise  be  attacked  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  drives 
**  out,  before  she  can  derive  any  aid  from  Europe." 

In  these  steps,  we  see  the  first  approaches  towards  the  acquisitioB 
of  Louisiana,  and  (if  that  be  a  merit)  that  some  of  them  were  taken 
on  the  minister's  own  responsibility,  and  before  the  views  of  the  go- 
Temment  had  extended  themselves  to  an  object,  so  vast  and  impor* 
tant  as  the  whole  territory  ;  for,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  even 
the  instructions,  of  which  Mr.  Monroe  was  the  bearer,  and  under 
which  the  treaty  was  actually  made,  authorised  only  the  purchase  of 
the  whole ,  or  a  part  of  West  Florida,  including  New-Orleans. 
3d.  *  At  one  moment,  Mr.  Livingston  had  some  hopes  of  being  Ma 

*  to  make  an  interesting  communication  to  the  President  on  the  sub* 

*  ject ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  as  for  more  than  a  month  be" 
*fore  Mr.  Monroe's  arrival  in  France,  he  had  lost  all  hopes  (as  he 

*  frequently  told  me)  of  success.     Hearing  of  that  gentleman's  ap« 

*  pointment,  and  of  his  being  about  to  embark  for  Havre,  to  join  him  in 

*  a  negotiation  for  Louisiana,  that  worthy  minister  wrote  Mr.  Monroe 

*  a  letter,  under  cover  to  our  consular  agent  at  Havre,  congratulating 

*  him  on  his  mission,  but  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not 

*  the  least  hopes  of  his  success.    Had,'  continued  the  Chancellor, 

*  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Ross  been  carried  into  effect,  and  had  we 

*  taken  possession  of  New-Orleans,  you  might,  in  such  a  case,  have 
'  experienced  a  happy  result  to  your  negotiation.'  m 

And  how  does  this  impeach  our  statement,  or^drolish  that  of  our 
adversary  ?  Mr.  LivingsCon,  btfore  Mr.  Monroe's  arrival,  had  doubts 
about  the  final  success  of  the  mission.  Be  it  so  ;  but  to  make  good 
Mr.  Monroe's  pretensions,  in  the  extent  claimed  for  them,  it  was 
necessary  to  show^  that  Mr.  Livingston's  doubts  existed  cfler  Mr. 
Monroe's  arrival  ;  and  that  (o  the  agency  of  that  gentleman,  not  only 
a  change  in  the  state  of  Mr.  Livingston's  mind,  but  in  that  of  the  ne- 
gotiation also,  was  ascribable.  This,  however,  is  equally  beyond 
the  reach  of  power  and  of  sycophancy.  Important  changes  were  at 
that  moment  working  in  the  policy  of  France  ;  and  all  that  our  states 
ment  requires  is,  that  these  should  have  taken  place  without  the  in^ 
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ttfveiUion  c/Mr,  Monroe.    And  this  we  shall  show  by  sufficient  tes- 
timony, and  in  few  words. 

'  We  have  seen,  nnder  the  last  bead,  that  in  the  month  of  Febra- 
ary,  1803,  Mr.  LiTingston  approached  the  First  Consul  directly  ;  in- 
viting him  by  considerations  the  most  important  to  the  head  of  a  na- 
tion, to  take  measures,  which  should  have  the  effect  of  doing  justice 
to  the  citizens  and  government  of  the  United  States,  in  whatever  re* 
lated  to  personal  claims  on  France,  and  to  the  national  right  of  depOt 
at  New-Orleans ;  and  that  he,  at  the  same  tiine,  pressed  upon  th« 
attention  of  this  high  functionary,  by  similar  considerations,  the  po- 
licy ofyielding  to  the  United  States  a  large  portion  of  the  territory 
called  Louisiana,  which  had  been  recently  acquired  by  France  from 
Spain.  On  the  first  of  these  points,  a  satisfactory  answer  waa 
promptly  given  ;  but  on  the  other  two,  time  was  taken  for  consider* 
ation ;  and  it  was  even  distinctly  suggested,  that  in  relation  to  them^ 
A  negotiation  would  be  opened  at  Washington.  In  prosecution  of 
this  idea,  a  new  minister  plenipotentiary  (General  Bernadotte)  was 
named  to  the  United  States,  and  other  measures  employed,  indica* 
.tive  of  the  same  policy.  Here  then,  was  the  first  source  of  Mr.  Li- 
.vingston^s  doubts ;  but  another,  and  more  productive  one,  was  the 
apparently  steady  adherence  of  the  First  Consul  to  his  project  of  co- 
lonizing Louisiana.  A  corps  of  civil  officers  had  been  appointed  for 
the  government  of  that  province  ;  an  army  had  been  designated  for 
its  defence,  and  a  fleet  lay  ready  at  Antwerp,  to  carry  both  to  their 
destination.  These  circumstances  existed  at  the  moment  Mr.  Li- 
vingston wrote  the  letter  in  question  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  took  a 
new  and  increased  force  from  some  particular  expressions,  which, 
about  that  time,  escaped  Mr.  Talleyrand.  'Tis  possible,  however, 
that  even  these  appearances  were  overrated ;  perhaps,  a  mere  prac* 
tised  diplomatist  would  have  seen  in  them,  expedients  only  which 
cost  nothing,  and  which  were  well  calculated  to  quicken  both  his 
appetite  and  his  overtures.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  doubts 
expressed,  had  in  them  nothing  censurable  ;  and  that  they  were  sin- 
cere, is  manifested  as  well  by  the  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  which  con- 
tained them,  as  bv  the  minister's  whole  correspondence  with  his 
own  government  throughout  the  month  of  March.  But  in  the  coursa 
of  this  month  and  in  the  beginning  of  April,  the  relations  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  took  a  new  character.  It  had  now  be- 
come apparent  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  would  have  no  long 
dnration ;  and  Mr.  Livingston  was  not  inattentive  to  these  **  signs  of 
the  times.''  He  addressed  himself  promptly  and  assiduously  to  all 
having  connexion  with  the  business,  or  who  were  likely  to  be  con- 
sulted upon  it ;  and  particularly  pressed  upon  their  consideration 
the  probability,  that  in  the  event  of  war,  the  seizure  of  Louisiana 
would  be  the  first  hostile  effort  on  the  part  of  their  enemy ;  and  one, 
that  from  her  acknowledged  ascendancy  on  the  ocean,  could  not  fail 
lo  be'  successful.  This  view  of  the  subject,  amplified  and  applied 
with  no  small  dexterity,  became  conclusive  with  France.  The  mis- 
sion of  Bernadotte,  and  tbe  sailing  of  the  fleet  and  armj,  were  sus- 
pended }  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  the  First  Coasol  imnocincad  to  the 
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cooncO  of^state,  his  determination  to  $elL  Eren  Utr.  TaHefiMM 
temples  OD  that  head  (fonoded  on  oatiooal  di^itj  and  htfmg) 
yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  '*  on  the  1 1th  of  April,** 
says  Mr.  Livingston,  *'  he  (Talleyrand)  asked  me,  when  pressing 
"  the  snhject,  whether  we  wished  to  have  the  whole  of  Lioaisiana* 
**  1  tM  him  no  ;  that  onr  wishes  extended  only  to  New-Orleans 
**attd  the  Floridas,  hqt  that  the  policy  of  France  most  dictate  whe* 
"  ther  they  would  gire  ns  also  the  coantry>ahove  the  river  Arkaa- 
^*  saw,  in  order  to  place  a  barrier  between  them  and  Canada.  He 
**  replied,  that  if  they  gave  New-Orleans,  the  rest  woald  be  of  Iitdi6 
<(  value,  but  that  he  mthed  to  know  how  much  we  would  give  for  thk 
**  WHOLE  V*  In  another  part  of  this  letter  Mr.  Livingston  says, 
**  I  have  reason  to  thinki  thai  the  resolution  to  seH,  was  taken  in  the 
*'  council  of  state  on  Saturday  last ;"  and  in  a  postscript  (of  the  12th) 
iie  adds,  *^  my  conjecture  as  to  their  determination  to  sell,  is  wen 
*'  founded.  Mr.  Monroe  has  just  arrived."  The  neit  step  in  the 
business  was  an  interview  between  Mr.  Marbois  and  Mr.  Livingston, 
at  the  Treasury  Department,  on  the  night  of  the  13th.  In  this  in* 
terview,  the  question  of  price  was  again  renewed,  and  Mr.  Marbois 
substantially  stated,  that  no  sum  short  of  eighty  millions  of  francft 
would  be  accepted  ;  sixty  of  which  should  be  paid  to  France,  and 
twenty  to  American  claimants.  <*  If,'^  said  he,  **  we  should  name 
sixty  millions,  and  you  should  take  upon  yourselves  the  American 
claims  to  the  amount  of  twenty  more,  1  will  try  how  far  it  will  be 
accepted."  It  was  also  expressly  understood,  in  this  interview,  that 
the  cession  of  territory  referred  to,  should  embrace  the  whole  of 
Louisiana,  as,  in  the  personal  instruction  of  the  First  Consul,  (un^r 
which  Mr.  Marbois  acted)  the  words  were,  ^^Ut  them  take  Ifts 
*•  whole.''* 

To  these  proofi  we  will  but  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  despatch  of 
the  15th  of  November,  1803,  written  by  Mr.  Livingston  to  the  Secre* 
tary  of  State,  in  explanation  at  once  of  the  letter  which  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Monroe's  pretensions,  and  of  the  actual  degree  of 
agency  which  that  gentleman  had  in  the  business  of  the  treaty. 
"  This  letter,"  says  Mr.  Livingston,  "  has  been  imprudetUly  shown^ 
<*and  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Monroe's  friends  as  proof  tnat  he  had  been 
**  the  principal  agent  in  the  negotiation.  There  is  no  d6ubt  that  Mr. 
"  Monroe's  talents  and  address  would  have  enabled  him,  had  he 
been  placed  in  my  circumstances,  to  have  effected  what  I  have 
done ;  but  he  unrortunately  came  too  late  to  do  more  than  asteni  t6 
**  the  propositiotu  which  had  been  made,  and  to  aid  in  reducing  them  itU0 
*'formJ' 

Here,  then,  is  the  most  distinct  proof,  that  the  substantial  parts  of 
the  negotiation— the  consent  of  France  to  sell ;  the  terms  on  which 
she  would  do  it;  and  her  engagement  to  pay  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  of  firancs,  were  both  deter- 
mined yid  announced  before  Mr.  Monroe  took  any  part  in  Ae  iiqps* 

*  See  Mr.  hJ»e  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  of  the  Idth  of  April,  1803. 
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4.  *  NotwiUutanding  this  predictioa  of  tii&ChaDoeUor*i/  says  owr 
critic»  *  in  loM  than  one  week  after  Mr.  Monroe  had  been  presented 
^  to  the  First  Consnl,  (when  M.  de  Marbois,  in  the  presence  of 
^  Tallejrand,  was  named  by  the  First  Consul  to  negotiate  with  him 

*  and  Mr.  Liyingston,)  the  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  we  be- 
'  came  possessednot  only  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  bot 

*  of  the  whole  territory  of  Louisiana.' 

.   Short  work  truly  I  A  perfect  Cssar  for  rapid  and  adroit  move- 
inenti !  The  tangled  skein  that  had  so  long  puzzled  and  confounded 
such  blockheads  ^  his  colleague,  and  Tdleyrand,  and  Bonaparte, 
was  in  his  hands  speedily  unravelled,  and  in  a  single  week,  neither 
knot  nor  difEkulty  remained  T  Why  iriend,  this  is  all  rhapsody — *<  the 
madness  of  poetry,  without  the  iospiratiou,''  and  much  too  bold  for 
bio|ffraphical  criticism.    Let  us  test  it  by  dates :  Mr.  Monroe  arri7e4 
in  racis  on  the   i2th  of  April ;  presented  his  credentials  on  thf 
14th  to  the  Minister  of  exterior  relations ;  was  received  by  thf 
First  Consol  on  the  20tb,  and  on  the  SOth,  signed  the  treaty.    Now» 
though  accordii^  to  our  account,  the  time  employed  in  this  transac- 
tion was  somewhat  longer  than  that  you  have  stated,  still  its  short- 
ness is  sufficiently  remarkable :  but  you  will  remember,  that  Wf^ 
solved  the  enigma  under  the  last  head— <&€  bmmen  wot  esofUially 
d9n$  before  he  came.    **  But  then  he  got  the  whole  of  Louisiana.*' 
Indeed  I  And  did  he  wish  it  t — Did  he  want  it  ?  Did  his  own  go«- 
yernment  autharUe  him  to  buy  it  ?  The  evidence  we  shall  submit  on 
ihis  head,  will  we  think  satis/y  our  adversary,  that  it  was  Hobson's 
/choice,  the  whole  or  nothing ;  that  in  ^tArJJjjyg  on  this,'  it  became 
necessaiy  to  select  between  diplomatic  lailure  or  diplomatic  disob^ 
dience,  and  that  in  preferring  the  latter,  he  had  only  the  negative 
merit  of  following,  where  his  colleague^  had  the  sense  and  courage 
to  lead.     *'  Before  the  negotiation  commenced,  we  were  apprised, 
«<  that  the  First  Consul  had  decided  to  offer  to  the  United  States,  by 
'*  sale,  the  itihole  of  Louisiana,  and  not  a  part  of  it :  and  we  found,  af 
"  we  advanced  in  the  negotiation,  that  M.  de  Marbois  was  absolutely 
**  restricted  to  the  disposition  of  the  whole  ;  that  he  would  .treat  for 
«« no  less  portion,  and  of  course,  that  it  was  useless  to  urge  W* 
These  are  Mr.  Monroe's  own  words,*  and  must,  as  far  as  they  go,  be 
.taken  as  sufficient  authority.    The  following  estract«  which  com- 
pletes the  proof  of  our  position,  is  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Livingtton'a 
of  the  17th  of  April,  to  the  Secretary  of  State.    '*  On  the  14th,  < 
'*  called  on  Mr.  Monroe,  to  present  him  to  the  minister,  (Mr.  Tal«. 
**  leyrand,)  who  had  fised  three  o'clock  that  day  for  his  reception. 
'^  Before  we  went,  we  examined  our  commission,  in  which  are  two 
**  circumstances  with  which  I  cannot  be  well  satisfied.     The  first  is, 
**  that  1  have  not  the  same  rank  in  the  commission  as  Mr.  Monroe. 
<*  It  is  important,  that  I  should  be  thought  to  stand  as  well  with  oor 
*' government  as  any  other  person.    If  so,  my  age,  and  the  stations 

•  His  official  letter  of  the  7th  Jve,  addressed  to  the  Semtary  of  State. 
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**  I  hate  ffled,  eotifted  me  to  expect  that  no  olber  ttiotiU  bei^iMl 
*'  above  me,  in  the  line  that  1  am  in  ;  the  second  Is,  that  the  commif^ 
^  sioD  contained  powers  onlj  to  treat  for  lands  en  ^  €a$Um  tide"  of 
"  the  Mtuiinppi.  Mr.  Monroe  agrees  with  me  to  go  on»  and- do  atf 
'*  well  as  we  can,  and  as  we  left  no  copy  of  the  commissiony  it  maj 
**  probably  escape  unnoticed." 

5th.  *  The  first  difficulty  arose  in  the  price,  for  with  the  First 

*  Consul  as  with  the  Directory,  it  was  *  ilfaut  de  Vargeni  et  beau" 

*  coup  d'argenL^  Marbois  contended  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
^millions  of  francs ;  but  by  the  joint  eflfbrts  of  onr  mmisters,  it  was 

*  reduced  to  eighty  millions.  Twenty  millions  of  which  were  to 
<  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  French  spoliations  on  the  com- 
"<  merce  of  our  citizens ;  and  the  remainder  to  be  paid  to  the  First 

*  Consul,  in  the  United  States  Stock,  to  be  created  for  the  purpose.* 

Not  so  fast,  friend— y 00  have  got  your  ship  under  so  much  head 
w^y,  that  you  have  entirely  lost  your  reckoning.  Only  mai^  now« 
bow  many  blunders  (we  will  not  call  them  fibs)  you  have  let  off 
upon  us,  in  this  abort  sentence.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  Jiret  diffi- 
culty arose  with  regard  to  prUe ;  it  is  not  true,  that  Mr.  Marbois 
contended  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  francs  ;  nor  is  it 
true,  that  by  the  joint  efforts  of  our  ministers,  .it  was  reduced  to 
eighty  millions!  We  have  already  seen  by  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  of 
the  7th  June,  that  the  first  difficulty  was,  not  about  price,  but  whe* 
ther  they  should  take  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  or  only  a  part  of  it ; 
and  we  now  refer  to  the  same  letter,  for  proof  with  regard  to  the 
sum  demanded.  '*  The  first  proposition,"  says  Mr.  Monroe,  **  which 
'*  M.  de  Marbois  made  to  us  (on  this  point)  was,  **  that  we  should 
*Vpay  eighty  railltons**-sixty  of  which  in  cash,  the  balance  to  out 
''  cittxens,  and  the  whole  in  one  year ;  and  from  the  quantum  Aft 
**  never  Vfould  depart,** 

That  the  treaty  did  make  provision,  as  you  have  stated,  for  the 
payment  of  twenty  millions  of  francs  to  our  own  citizens,  is  true  ; 
and  we  are  unfeigoediy  glad  to  find  in  your  statement  a  single  fact,  to 
which  we  can  honestly  give  our  assent.  Still  there  is  a  secret  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  business,  which,  if  you  did  not  know, 
proves  your  ignorance,  and  if  you  did  know,  proves  your  unfair  deal- 
in{^«  I  need  not  tell  such  a  proficient  in  the  Latin  language  as  you 
appear  to  be,  *  that  Sallust  has  furnished  a  renowned  example  of 
what  the  critics  call  the  lie  retentive — by  suppressing  the  whole  agen- 
cy of  Cicero,  in  detecting  and  putting  down  the  conspiracy  of  Cata- 
line.  Your  ofience  on  the  present  occasion,  (supposing  that  you 
conceal  the  truth,)  is  not  quite  so  heinous  as  his  ;  but  being  of  the 
same  spirit  and  character,  ought  to  be  noted.  The  fact  to  which  we 
allude  is — that  this  provision  made  no  part  of  Mr.  Monroe*s  plan ; 
and  that  even  aAer  its  adoption,  he  announced  to  both  his  colleague 
and  his  government,  that  he  disapproved  and  disavowed  it.  His  pro- 
ject was,  (don't  be  startled,  reader,)  to  give  the  whole  eighty  mil- 
JioDS  to  the  French  govemmeot;  and  let  our  citizens  seek  it  where 

*  Sttbllat  and  similac,  me  not  quite  Hotatian. 


thqr  toM  Sadit  To  hare  ohtainad  it  from  Vnmee,  woqM  htTe 
fimitliod  empioynieiil  forlife,  aad  the  fieest  possiblQ  exercise,  of 
conne,  for  both  thoir  wits  and  their  patience.  For  the  eridence  of 
ttufl  DOW  trait  in  the  diplomatic  wi«dom  of  Mr.  Monroe,  vre'look  to  ^ 
letter  of  the  26th  November,  1803,  from  hit  colleague  ;  writing  to 
Mr.  Monroe,  he  says  :  *'  Yon  mention  a  fact,  of  which  I  was  then, 
**  and  till  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter,  continued  to  be  totally  ignorant, 
**  Tiz.  that  it  was  your  teniimsHt,  ^ai  tht  twenty  miliioni  should  have 
**  been  paid  to  ike  French  gavemmmt^  rather  than  to  our  eitizent.  You 
"  mentioQ  my  having  declared,  on  the  examination  of  our  instructions, 
**  that  the  money  should  be  obtained  for  our  citizens,  which  I  pre- 
*'  same  was  the  reason  of  your  sot  explicitly  declaring  that  you  en- 
^*  tertatoed  a  contrary  opinion  ;  and  which  led  me  to  believe  that 
**  you  agreed  with  me  in  opinion.**  Again,  he  says,  **  I  have  candidly 
**  charged  myself,  in  my  reply  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
**  whole  rteponsiUlity  of  this  act" 

6.  *  The  second  difficulty,  the  tug  of  war,  arose  from  the  national 

*  question,  how  is  the  First  Consul  to  realize  the  amount  of  this  stock? 
^  Mr.  Monroe  at  once  pointed  out  the  means,  by  which,  through  Mrl 
* -Baring,  of  London,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  he  could  and  did  realize, 

*  in  specie  and  bills  of  exchange,  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the 

*  stock  created  by  the  United  States  in  payment  for  the  territory ; 

*  and  the  unworthy  author  of  the  article  in  question  knows,  as  weN 

*  m  I  doy  that  without  this  essence,  this  numied  part  of  the  negociation, 

*  Louisiana  would  not  at  that  time  have  been  onrs.* 

Here  is  a  new  proof,  that  sycophancy,  ^*  in  its  zeal,  outrtf nneth 
wisdom.'*  Well  might  Julian  say,  (and  he  too  was  the  head  of  an 
empire,)  that  *'  the  panegyric  of  a  flatterer  inflicts  deeper  wounds 
than  the  malice  of  an  enemy.'*  Our  critic,  after  degrading  hts  hero, 
as  we  have  seen,  into  a  betrayer  of  secret  instructions  and  confidential 
letters,  now  sinks  him  into  an  exchange  broker,  for  the  Conv'enience 
of  Marbois  and  the  accommodation  of  Napoleon  !  According  to  this 
welUinfermed  gentleaian,  who  resided  so  long  in  Paris,  and  was  so 
intimate  with  ministers,  a  difficulty  of  a  very  serious  nature  inter- 
rupted the  negotiation  :— ^oint  d' Argent,  point  de  Loui«iune.  France 
required  gold,  and  the  United  States  could  only  givo  paper.  Living- 
ston was  petrified— -his  mountain  was  abont  to  produce  a  mouse,  when 
-^mark  the  ascendancy  of  great  minds  over  small  ones) — Monroe 
whistled,  and  oat  came  Alexander  Baring,  with  a  quantum  sufllcit  of 
the  necessary  eesence*  What  incredible  nonsense  isr  all  this !  That 
the  French  government  should  be  ignorant  of  Mr.  Baring's  vocation 
and  means,  or  that  Mr.  Baring  should  be  unacquainted  with  their 
wishes  and  wants,  or  that  either  should  require  an  introduction  to  th^ 
other,  for  the  accomplishment  of  ends  desired  by  both,  is  sufficiently 
extravagant,  but  is  certainly  far  surpassed  by  the  lurking  suggestion, 
that  but  for  Mr.  Monroe's  influence  over  the  stock-jobt^r's  calcula- 
tions and  guineas,  Louisiana  would  not  now  have  been  oursl  From 
this  absurd  fiction,  however,  we  appeal  to  Mr.  Monroe  himself,  for 
a  more  sober  and  probable  version  of  the  same  story,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  contest  in  question, 
it  was  not  quite  so  mjenacing  as  our  compagoon  de  voyage  has  thought 
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Mfer  to  ^reproMflft  it  «» Mn  |f«bM'«  fiiit  pi^jpciitlitt.''  «y« 
Mr.  Monroe,  '*  wos*  that  itity  miUiopi,  out  of  4lie  «^sibty,  wen  rot 
<<  ovired  ia  cash  ;  hot  that  tbo  modiioidioB  in  tho  modo  of  pajaaoat,^ 
^'ttiatia,  by  stock,  which  was  iatrodnced  into  the  traoty,  wastte 
««  effect  of  negotiation,  in  which  we  eiperieoced,  on  ha  part  anA 
**  that  of  his  govemiDent,  a  promptitude  and  caadoar  whuk  vers 
h  highly  grateful  to  im." 

7th.  *  He  knows,  too,  who  featbered  their  aesis  ;  how  hills  of  cx« 
^  change  for  spoliation!  were  drawn,  and  who  was  pronoanoed  ta* 

*  aceardabU  (perhaps  he  recollects  this  verj  word,  significant  as  it  is,) 

*  on  the  subject  of  the  douceur,* 

Onr  knowledge  on  these  snhjects  maT  be  over-rated ;  and  were 
we  to  accept  the  iaTitation,  (as  we  consider  this  paragraph,)  and  teH 
oil  we  know  aboat  them,  we  might  disappoint  the  cnrMMBi  in  UMSOtt 
of  history.  They  who  were  three  thousand  miles  froas  tt»  field  of 
battle,  cannot  personally  know  much  of  the  distribution  of  the  spoils: 
f>ot  with  the  aid  of  ears,  we  may  have  heard  something,  t^ecaase 
rumour  is  not  only  busy,  but  loud.  Not  then  to  disappoiat  oar  »<• 
qoirer  altogether,  we  answer,  that  of  his  significant  term  taaccordat- 
JUe,  we  know  nothing,  and  aaderstand  nodiing,  as  applied  to  the 
treaty, — and  have  great  doubts  whether  it  is  more  intelhgihle  to  hiaar- 
«elf,  since,  however  well  acquainted  he  may  be  witfi  Hs  cabalistic 
taeaning,  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  its  coounoa  acoeptalion.t  With 
regard  to  the  douceur,  we  can  be  aM)re  explicit,  though  perhaps  wot 
more  satisfactory.  Its  amount  was,  as  we  have  oaderstood,  and  oa 
evidence  not  easily  rejected,  (the  acknowledgment  of  a  par^potor 
«f  it,)^rly  thouea»d  guimae  I  A  iact  which,  if  combioed  with  cer- 
tain /««as,  of  which  much  has  been  said,  might  furnish  suficient  date 
'for  a  long  story,  and  a  strong  presumption.  But  insinuation  is  aat 
our  weapon ;  we  despise  alike  its  assistance  and  ils  assaults,  aad 
leave  to  the  miscreants  who  are  not  ashamed  to  use  it,  the  whole 
armoury  of  lies  and  whispers  and  hints  and  inuendoes. 

8th.  '  This  simple  statement  of  the  facts,  which  came  to  my  know- 
ledge while  in  Paris  and  London  in  1803,  prove  incontestibly,  that 
Mr.  Monroe  held  the  labouring  oar  in  the .  negotiation  for  the  ac« 
quisition  of  Louisiana.  And  this  is  not  all ;  to  him  we  are  in  a  great 
degree  indebted  for  iU  preservation  in  1814  ;  a  circuoMtsnce  I  did 
not  know  until  C  made  a  visit  in  1816  to  Washington,  when  I  becanw 
acquainted  with  Ibat  respectable  Senator  fipom  Louisiana,  Mr.  Brown, 
who  related  to  me  all  the  psrticularB  of  the  formal  conference  he 
and  his  colleague  had  with  Mr.  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
on  the  subject  of  the  defenceless  state  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  well 
grounded  suspicions  of  the  enemy's  intentions  on  that  city.    We 

t 

*  Oq  a  fonner  occasion,  Mr.  Monroe  told  n^^  that  Marbois  would  not  conwnt 
to  the  sale  o/anv  /esf  poiiion  thtai  the  whole  of  Louisiana ;  and  hei'e  ha  apealn  o(lhe 
modifieaiian  of  the  mode.  This  may  be  good  sense  and  good  Englisli  in  diplomacy ; 
but  to  common  ears  and  common  iinderslaiidings  it  sounds  queerly,and  not  the  less 
«o  for  coming  from  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles 
iLettrat. 

t  He  translates  it  inacovfibU,  Tlie  only  meaning  the  word  has,  is— iu»f  (e  he 
gjnmttd. 


^  oive»  fliid  Mr.  Bfown,  !•  Mr.  Monroe't  prompt  and  eftcieBt  oiea- 
'  •urea  for  tile  deience  of  that  place,  and  hia  jadicioos  selectioa  of 
'  GeMfral  Jackaon,  the  moBi  gloriooa  and  important  eveot  of  the  war.* 

There  ia  a  degree  of  i^logy  neceaaary  to  the  public,  foraafferii^ 
a  repreaentatioQ  ao  palpably  devoid  of  truth  id  all  its  parts,  to  detaia 
UB  a  single  moaoent ;  but  as  Mr.  Noah*s  correapoodent  baa  thought 
proper  to  bolster  hie  fictions  with  the  name  and  authority  of  a  Seeator 
of  the  United  Statea^  we  may  be  permitted  to  extend  our  remarb  to 
what  ^tberwiae  would  hare  been  too  contemptible  for  notice,  and 
too  abaord  for  refutation. 

Mr.  Monroe's  prompt  and  efficient  roeasorea  saved  New^Orleanat 
Said  you  so  ?  and  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Senator  Brown  ?  'Tia  im* 
^asible  :  because  no  one  knew  better  than  the  Senator,  that  Mr. 
MoDToe^a  meaaures  had  been  both  tardy  and  inefficient ;  and  that  bat 
for  circumstances,  totally  oniafloenced  by  him,  New^Orieans  and 
the  fast  property  it  contained,  would  hare  been  ineritably  loat 
But,  aaaertioa  apart-4et  lacta  apeak  for  themaelvea.  On  the  lat  of 
September,  the  goTemoseat  bad  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  a  blow 
waa  meditated  atNew*Orleans,aBd  that  for  this  purpose  there  would 
be  employed  a  force  amounting  to  about  fourteen  thauuLnd  man,  in- 
cluding the  corps  recently  conmiaoded  by  Gen.  Roaa*  To  meet  aft 
invaaion  thua  menacing  and  formidable,  the  provident  and  actire  Mr> 
Monroe  took  meaaurea,  which,  in  the  courae  of  four  montha,  or  bj 
the  8th  of  January,  1615,  had  the  effect  of  getting  together  an  army 
of /our  ikemHmd  mml''^  The  ordera,  prodocing  even  thia  miae* 
rable  reault,  (ao  far  as  it  waa  produced  atall  by  ordera  from  the 
War  Department,)!  were  not  received  by  the  atatea  of  Teaneaaee, 
end  Kentucky,  entil  the  20th  of  October  4  >Qd  those  for  auppUea 
of  ammunition  and  arma  were  yet  more  tardy ;  §  for  on  the  6th  o( 
January,  two  daya  only  before  the  battle  deciding  the  fate  of  New* 
Orieana  waa  fought,  auppliea  of  these  articlea  from  the  araenal  at 

*  Latonr  i^vcs  the  following  detailed  statemeot  of  the  eorpe  formiDg  this  army  t 
9th  U.  8.  Begt  430 ;  44th  do.  940 ;  Marines  60 ;  Tennessee  militia  under  Gen.  Car- 
-roll,  800;  do.  under  Gen.  Coffee,  500^  Kentucky  do.  under  Gen.  Adair,  800; 
Louisiana  milUia,  dragoons,  230}  Young's  I.  Regt.  260;  Tolunteer  corps,  (New* 
Orleans)  80;  Plaache*8  corps,  280;  ta  Costers  Battalioi»,  280;  cokmradcoiM 
lOO^Total,  4049. 

t  Several  of  these  corps  had  been  stationary  in  the  district,  and  designated  for 
its  defence,  as  the  7th  and  44th  Regts  of  infantry  and  tlie  marines.  The  volunteer 
corps  were  principally  raised  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  the  urganey 
of  Jacksoo.  €ontee*s  corps  was  in  service  at  Mobile  and  Peosaeola,  and  uader  a 
call  froai  the  Genaial.  So  that  the  whole  additiopal  forc^  provided  by  any  act  of 
the  War  Department  on  this  occasion,  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  Carroll's 
and  Adair*8  militia^  stated  by  Latour  at  1600  men ;  the  latter  of  whom,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  test,  came  mtarmed,  and  did  not  arrive  uDtll  after  the  battle  of  tha 
fiSd  of  December. 

X  "  About  the  20th  of  October,  the  orders  of  the  War  Department  were  received> 
by  the  respective  Governors  (of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.^*}  History  of  the  Late 
War  by  M'Affee,  pase  602. 

^  <*  Artillery*  muskets  and  munitions  were  embarked  at  Pittsburgh,  &c. ;  the 
greater  portion  of  which  did  net  arrive  until  the  contest  had  terminated."  The 
arms  passed  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  "  were  sent  off  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  by  the  agent, 
Mr.  Woolly.**    Wilkinsoa's  Memoirs;  vol.  1st,  page  690. 


^ 
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SM  Megotiaiunkfor  Louiiiam. 

PttCsbarg  pnsttd  LouitTille  id  separate  and  private  boats;  and  m^^ 
out  even  the  saperiDtendence  of  a  conductor  I  They  may  have  ar* 
rived  three  weeks  or  a  month  afser  the  want  of  them  bad  ceased. 
But  shall  history,  in  compliment  to  the  incapacity  of  a  minister,  con- 
ceal the  fact,  that  they  were  wanted  ?  Will  it  be  forgotten,  that 
one  tkotisand  of  the  hardy  sons  of  Kentucky  (making  a  fourth  part  of 
Jackson's  force)  were  detached  from  their  homes,  on  this  important 
service,  without  a  single  musket,  or  bayonet,  to  annoy  an  enemy, 
or  defend  themselves  ?  And  that  they  were  60  detached,  without 
any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary,  that  means  could  be 
found  at  New-Orleans  to  supply  the  deficiency  ?*  Call  you  these 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  ?f 

'  But  he  selected  Jackson,  and  Jackson,  as  you  know,  saved  tb* 
^ity  1'  We  do  know  it,  and  none  are  more  willing  than  ourselves  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact.  If  ever  the  personal  character  and  ef- 
forts of  a  commanding  general  defeated  an  enemy  and  saved  a  citr, 
those  of  Jackson,  in  the  affair  of  New-Orleans,  most  emphatically 
did  so.  Beside  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  combatting  an  enemy  more 
than  thrice  his  numerical  force,  and  with  hardly  less  odds  against 
him  on  the  score  of  military  habits  and  discipline,  how  much  had  he 
Id  encounter  in  moulding  and  subduing,  and  eventually  applying,  to 
the  purposes  and  necessities  of  the  state,  a  population,  of  all  colours 
nnd  principles  ;  a  militia,  recently  signalized  by  an  open  act  of  diso- 
bedience to  its  chief ;  a  state  executive,  weak  and  wavering ;  a  le- 
gislature,  lukewarm  and  disaffected ;  a  judiciary,  lending  itself  to 
the  objects  of  faction ;  and  a  foreign  intriguer,  under  the  disguise  of 
m  French  consul,  busily  employed  in  transferring,  at  this  awful  mo* 
ftient,  the  allegiance  of  American  citizens  to  Louis  XVIIl !  What 
^idsnch  a  combination  of  frightful  circumstances  require  ?  Foresight* 
vigilance,  and  energy;  a  constitution  assimilated  to  the  climate;  a 
babit  and  faculty  of  commanding ;  and,  above  all,  the  talent  of  infus* 
ing  into  those  he  approached,  a  large  portion  of  his  own  courage 
fod  confidence.  All  these  were  necessary,  and  all  were  possessed ; 
which  brings  us  to  the  main  question-— who  was  the  first  to  select 
and  employ  this  extraordinary  assemblage  of  talents  ?  Mr.  Monroe, 
•r  his  predecessor  ? 

The  following  statement,  made  from  documents  of  the  highest 
character,  will,  we  believe,  settle  this  question.  Early  in  the 
month  of  May,  1814,  the  then  Secretary  of  War  proposed  to  confer 
on  Gen.  Jtickson,  the  appointment  of  Brigadier  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  Major-General,  until  a  va« 

*  See  Gen.  Jackson's  letter  of  29th  December,  and  Latoar 

t  If  we  compare  the  two  affairs  of  Washington  and  New-Orleans,  how  different 
were  the  means,  and  bow  different  the  result  ?  In  the  former,  tboagh  not  a  man 
of  the  two  quotas  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  appeared,  and  but  250  of  that  of 
Maryland,  making  a  deficiency  in  the  estimates  of  government  of  nearly  13,000 
men,  still  there  were  on  the  field  of  IwtUe  0000  American  combatantS)  opposed 
to  less  than  2000  British  !  In  the  latter,  were  12,000  British  opposed  to  4000  Ame- 
ricftos  !  In  both  eases,  the  smaller  number  were  the  victors  So  true  is  the  re* 
mark  of  Florus,  «  Tanti  Exercitus,  qoaiui  Imperator."  And  again :  **  Rome  was 
loitf  if  a  Marias  had  not  been  foand  to  defend  her.*' 
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cancy,  by  resi^ation,  or  otherwise;  should  permit  his  appointment 
to  a  similar  grade  in  the  line.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  named  to 
the  command  of  military  district  No.  7,  of  which  New-Orleans  made 
a  part.  This  proposition,  in  both  its  branches,  the  promissory  as 
well  as  the  appointing,  was  approved  by  the  President,  and  a  com- 
munication to  Gen.  Jackson  made  accordingly.  On  the  22d  of  May, 
Gen.  Harrison's  resignation  was  received  at  the  War-Office,  and  on 
the  day  following  was  reported  to  the  President,  as  furnishing  means 
for  giving  imnaediate  execution  to  the  promise  already  stated.  The 
President's  answer  was  indecisive — "  The  better  way,''  says  he^ 
**  will  be  to  send  on  a  Major  General's  commission  at  once  ;  but' on 
Ms  I  suspend  a  Jinal  decision  till  I  see  you^*  The  Secretary,  da 
the  other  hand,  not  believing  that  a  right  to  tamper  with  engage- 
ments  solemnly  made  and  communicated,  existed  any  where»  or  for 
any  length  of  time,  hastened  to  act  on  what  appeared  to  be  tkejir$i 
impression  of  the  President — immediately  forwarded  the  commission, 
and  took  npon  himself  the  responsibility  of  doing  so. — In  what  sense 
then  can  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Monroe  selected  Gen.  Jackson,  since  he 
Iband  him  at  his  post,  a  Major-General  in  the  army,  and  command- 
ing the  district. 

We  here  terminate  our  remarks,  in  the  hope  and  belief,  that  we 
liave  sufficiently  asserted  the  rights  of  the  dead,  and  our  own  regard 
for  historical  truth  ;  and  that  neither  power  nor  imposture,  will  b^ 
able  to  shake  the  foundations  on  which  we  have  here  placed  them. 
With  regard  to  the  personal  abuse  lavished  on  us,  considering  it 
only  as  a  tax  payable  for  speaking  the  truth,  we  are  neither  sur- 
prized nor  afflicted  by  it.  Mere  mvective  has  lost  its  force,  if  it 
ever  had  any,  *'  it  neither  breaks  a  leg  nor  picks  a  pocket,**  and  if 
the  mild  and  humane  Madison  has  been  gravely  compared  to  Tibe- 
irius,  it  cannot,  we  think,  do  us  much  mischief  to  be  likened  to  eithet 
Catiline  or  Nero.  • ' 

*  tetter  of  Mr.  Madison  to  Gen.  Armstrong,  of  the  25th  of  May,  1814,  dated  4t 
Montpeller,  Virginia. 
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Consideraiumi  upon  the  Art  of  Mining,  By  W*  H«  Keatiog,  A« 
H*  8vo.  pp.  88      Philadelphia. 

CHEMISTRY— and  Natural  History,  (including  Geol.  Mineial.  Bot  and  Zool.) 

Brandz*  9  Manual  of  Chemistry,  with  alterations  and  additions,  by  W. 
J.  Macneven,  Prof.  he.  &c.  [In  the  press  by  Geo*  Long.]  New- 
York. 

EDUCATION — (including  Philology,  Dictionaries  and  Grammars.) 

An  Etymological  Dictionary^  or  Analysis  of  the  English  Language  : 
containing  the  radicals  or  definitions  of  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  Languages,  and  all  the  generally  use4 
technical  and  polite  phrases,  adopted  from  the  French  and  Latin. 
By  William  Grimshaw,  author  of  the  History  of  England,  &c.  &c. 
ISmo.  Philad. 

History  of  the  United  States^  &c.  By  William  Grimshaw,  author 
of  the  preceding,  &c.     2d  edition.  I2mo.  pp.  278. 

7%e  Merchant,  or  Practical  Accountant:  being  a  series  of  mercaa- 
tile  accounts,  in  which  the  merchant  is  introduced  into  business,  and 
carried  through  its  various  vicissitudes,  both  prosperous  and  ad* 
verse  ;  in  single  and  partnership  business.  The  principles  drawa 
from  actual  experience.  By  Thomas  H.  Goddani.  4to.  pp.  202. 
Charles  Starr.  New- York. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  By  J.  R.  Chandler,  12mo. 
Philadelphia. 

History  of  the  Umted  States,  with  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
principal  Empires  and  States  ;  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families. 
By  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  2d  edition.  12mo.  Keeoe,  N.  H* 
John  Prentiss. 

(Fareifn.)    Eukr't  Elements  of  Aleebra.    Sd  edition.    Cambridge. 
laentx't  EHeiilentaiy  Treatise  on  Anthmellc.    2d  edition.    Cambridge^ 
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Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Lawyers,  Statesmen,  and  Men  of 
Letters.  By  Samuel  L.  Knapp.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  pp*  360.  Boston. 
Richardson  &  Lord. 

Life  and  Character  of  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur,  late  Post  Cap- 
tain in  the  United  States  Navy.  2d  edition^  corrected  and  enlarged. 
By  S.  Putnam  Waldo,  Esq.    Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Life  of  Commodore  Oliver  H,  Perry,  with  an  appendix.  By 
John  M.  Niles,  Esq.  2d  edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  12aio. 
pp.  384.    Hartford,  Conn. 

Collections  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society.  VoL  IH,  for  the 
year  1821.    8vo.  pp.  375.    New- York.  Bliis&  White* 
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EklnMlf  from  tfu  Journal  kept  by  the  Rer.  Thomas  Smth,  late 
pastor  of  the  First  Charch  in  Falmouth,  Maine,  from  the  jear  1720 
to  1788,  with  an  appendix.     Portland. 

Mtmoin  of  the  American  Revolution^  from  ita  commencement  to 
the  year  1776,  inclDsife  ;  as  relating  to  the  State  of  Sooth  Carolina : 
and  occaaionalty  referring  to  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  By  John  Drayton,  LL.  D.  author  of  a  **  View  of  Sooth 
Carolina,''  andMemb.of  the  Roy.  8oc.  of  Sciences  of  Oottingen. 
S  Tols.  8vo.  pp.  829.     Clfarleston. 

Memoir  upon  the  Negotiations  between  Spain  and  the  Untt6i 
States,  which  led  to  the  Treaty  of  1819,  with  a  statistical  notice  cC 
that  country,     dvo.     Washington. 

A  Biographical  Memoir  of  Samuel  Bard^  M,  D.  LL.  D.  late  Pres. 
Coll.  Phys-  &  Surg.  Univ.  State  of  N.  Y.  with  a  critique  upon  his 
writings.  Read  before  theN.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Aug.  1821.  By  Henry 
William  Ducachet,  M.  D.    8vo.  pp.  27.     Philad. 

FindicuB  Hihemim^  or  Ireland  vindicated  :  an  attempt  to  develop 
and  expose  a  few  of  the  multifarious  errors  and  mistepresentations 
respecting  Ireland,  in  the  histories  of  May,  Temple,  Whitelock, 
Borlase,  Rushworth,  Clarendon,  Cox,  Carte,  Lelaod,  Warner,  Mac- 
anley,  Home,  and  others,  particularly  in  the  legendary  tales  of  the 
conspiracy  and  pretended  massacre  of  1641.  A  new  edition.  [To 
be  published  in  a  few  months  by  M.  Carey,  revised,  improved,  and 

enlarged.] 

(Fore^;  Tea  Yean'  fivOe— or  Memoirs  of  tkat  interssUng  period  of  the  LUk 
of  the  Baroness  de  Stael  Holstein,  written  by  herself,  during  the^ears  1810, 11, 12 
and  13,  and  now  first  published  from  the  original  mtnuscnpL  By  her  son. 
TVanslated  from  the  French.    ]2mo.  pp.  S80.    I^w-Tork. 

Memoin  of  the  ]Life  of  the  Right  Hun.  William  PitL  By  Georee  Tomline, 
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Vol.  3d.    Gould  &  Treadway.  Charleston.    [Vol.  4th  in  the  press.J 

A  practical  Treatise  on  Bills  of  JCxchange,  &c.  By  Joseph  Chitty, 
Barrister,  &c.  A  new  edition,  from  the  5th  Lond.  edit,  re-compo- 
sed, enlarged,  and  improved,  with  notes  of  the  leading  cases,  an  in* 
dez  of  their  names,  and  an  appendix  of  precedents,  to  whiob  are  ad- 
ded the  most  important  cases  decided  in  the  Courts  of  the  U.  S.  an4 
•f  the  several  States,     pp.  844.     Carey  &  Sons. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Civil  Jurisdiction  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peaqe  in 
the  State  of  New-York.  By  Esek  Coweo,  £^q.  8?o.  pp.  772. 
Albany. 

Report  of  the  Trial  of  James  Prescott^  Judge  of  Probate  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  by  Impeachment,  before  the  Senate  of  Haisa- 
chosetts.  By  Octavius  Pickering  and  William  H.  Gardiner.  8v<). 
Boston* 
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Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  from  the  year  1800  to 
1805,  inclusive.     By  Harris  and  JohnsoD.     8vo.     Annapolis. 

(Foreign.)    JPAttftju  on  Eridence— royal  8vo.   [In  tfae  ProM.]    Boitoii. 

Vttty't  RepotU — vol.  8Ch.    Carey  k  Sons. 

Beports  ofCatet  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  By 
Bamweii  and  Aldenon.    Vol  III.    Boston. 
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ChapmanU  Tables  of  bUereit^  calculated  according  to  equitable 
and  legal  principles,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annuou  New- 
Toik. 

MEDICINE-— (Incloding  Anatomy,  Sorgery,  and  Pharmacy.) 

•to  htroductiou  to  the  Practice  oj  Midwifery >  By  Thomas  Den- 
man,  M.  D.  From  the  last  London  edition,  revised  by  the  author. 
With  notes  and  emendations,  by  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D.  Prof,  of 
Obst.  Univ.  N.  Y.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  683.  Bliss  L  White.  New- 
York. 

Dissertations  on  Hemoptysis,  and  on  Suppuration,  which  obtained 
the  Boy Iston  Premiums  for  the  years  1818  and  1820.  By  John 
Ware,  M.  D.     Boston. 

(Fortigii.)  J  System  of  Surgical  Anatomyy  part  1st  being  on  the  Structure  of 
the  Groin,  Pelvis,  and  Pennaeum,  as  connected  with  inpiinal  and  femoral  Hernia ; 
the  operation  of  Lithotomy ;  and  for  tying  the  iiiac  arteries.  By  William  Ander* 
aon,  Cwith  nine  engravings  by  A.  B.  Durand,)  4to  [In  the  press,  by  J.  V.  Seaman.] 
Ifew-York 

Jtfmair  an  loi  oa  ton  conseil  des  Minlstres,  et  aux  Chambres,  &c.  par 
M.  Jean  Devise,  M.  D.  Mdeein  de  Roi,  kc.  &c.  et  Membre  de  la  Commission, 
protestation  contra  le  travail  de  la  Commission  sanitaire,  lux)  [The  Commia6io& 
oetermiaed  that  Yellow  Fever  is  contagious.]    4to.  pp.  88.    Pam. 

NOVELS--(InQlii^iiig  Bomances  and  Tales.) 

American  Tales^  2  vols.  18mo.     Wiley  &  Halsted.  New-Tork. 
the  Wanderer — new   and  original.     18mo.  pp.   180.     Megarey. 
New-York. 

(Forsign.)  The  Retreatf  or  Sketches  from  Nature — a  descriptive  Tale,  by  the 
author  of  Affeetion*s  Gifti  Treasures  of  Thought,  Letters  on  History,  &c.  ISmo. 
pp.  260.    iioekweods.    New-York. 

Qeraldine,  or  Modes  of  Faith  and  Practice,  a  novel.  By  a  Lady,  lilaao.  A 
vols.    Boston.    Wells  &  Lilly. 

Csft4of]»e,  or  Fallen  Fortunes,  a  novel.    12mo.    2  vols.    New-York. 

POETRY— (inoluding  the  Drama,  and  all  Fine  Arts.) 

3%«  Maniao*$  Confession^  a  fragment  of  a  tale.  By  J.  W.  Sim* 
toons,  author  of  the  Exile's  Return.  ISmo.  pp.  219.  Philadelphia. 
Bl*  Thomas. 

Poems,    By  J.  6.  Percival.  New-Haven. 

JUjected  Addresses^  together  with  the  Prize  Address,  presented  for 
{he  prize  medal,  offered  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Theatre. 
]8mo.  pp.  182.  N.  Smith,  New- York. 

On<wa,  or  the  Son  of  the  Forest,  a  poem,  in  fire  parts.  [In  the 
press.]    New-York. 
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!n0Pf^fAMy^-ftDtana,(byM.B.  Fowler.)    Ncw-Tofk. 
.    lie  Hudion  Biver  Port'FMh-^ontmias^  24  Tiew*  on  that  rifer» 
taken  by  W.  G.  Wall— to  be  engraved  by  J.  Hill,  in  aqoatiot^Dea- 
cription  by  J.  Agg,  Eaq.    [To  be  poblisbed  by  Megarey,  and  031ey, 
New-York,  and  J.  Mill,  Charleston.] 

The  Pa$torj  a  poem.     18mo.  pp.  60.    Lockwooda*  New*Tork. 

Jioah,  a  poem.     By  Paal  Allen.     Baltimore. 

Tke  Land  ofPowhtUtan^  a  poem.    By  a  Virginian.     Richmond. 

Poems,  By  William  Cullen  Bryant.     12mo.    Cambridge. 

Logany  an  Indian  Tale.     By  Samuel  Webber,  A.  M.  Cambridge. 

FighU  of  Faiths  in  two  parts.     Boston. 

Nature  and  Philotophy,  a  drama,  adapted  from  the  French.    By  a 

citizen  of  RichoKxid. 

(Foreign.)    Don  Jiian— Cantos  UI.  IV.  aod  V.    Gilley.    New-Tork. 

Oxbeny't  Edition  of  the  English  Drama.  [To  he  puhiUied  by  Wells  fe 
Lilly,  Boston,  and  Goodrich,  N.  x .] 

POLFllCS — (including  Political  Economy,  and  Legiaktire  Speeches.) 

A  TrecUiie  an  Political  Economy;  by  Jean  Baptiste  Say.  T|*ani- 
lated  from  the  4th  edition  of  the  French,  by  C.  R.  Princep,  M.  A. 
Witb  notes  by  an  American  editor.    2  vols.    Wells  &  Lilly. 

Secret  Journals  of  the  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  Congress,  from  the 
first  meeting  thereof  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Confederation  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  U.  S.  conformably  to  a  resolution  of 
Congress.    8yo.  4  vols.    Boston.    T.  B.  Wait. 

Secret  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Convention,  assembled  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  year  1787,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Con* 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  From  the  notes  taken  by  the  late 
Robert  Tates,  Chief  Justice  N.  Y.  and  copied  by  John  Lansing,  jun.' 
late  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New- York,  member  of  that  Conven* 
tion  :  including  "  the  genuine^  information"  laid  before  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  by  Luther  Martin,  Esq.  then  Attorney-General  of 
Maryland,  and  Member  of  the  Conrention.  Also  other  historical 
documents  relative  to  the  federal  compact.  8vo.  pp.  308.  Albany, 
Websters  &  Skinners. 

Strictures  on  the  Court  of  Chancery.    Albany. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
on  the  Pauper  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth.    8vo.  pp.  56.   Boston. 

Review  of  Address  delivered  by  Hon  John  Qjuincy  Adams,  on  4th 
July,  1821.    Boston.     Wells  &  Lilly,  pp.  28. 

FindieaHon  of  Mr.  Adams*  Address.     Concord,  N.  H. 

Address,  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  By 
Hon.  Josiah  Qjoincy.     2d  edition.    Cambridge. 

THEOIfOGY-^inclading  Moral  Phik>sophy.) 

Address  of  the  Committee  of  St.  Mary's  Church  of  Philadelphia  to 
their  brethren  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hith  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  subject  of  a  Reform  of  sundry  abuses  in  • 
the  administration  of  our  Church  discipline.    New*Yoik,  pp.  14. 

A  Review  of  Doctor  Emmons^ s  theory  of  God's  agency  on  mankind ; 
also  a  refutation  of  the  Views  entertained  by  Advocates  of  that 
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theory  .respectiiig  the  necessity  of  the  Moral  Eril  eiistiiig  io  ths 
yiu?erse  to  a  display  of  the  Divioe  Glory.  ISino.  pp.  388.  John 
Sayre,  New- York. 

JIfayte  Harmomes*    By  Edward  Postlethwayt  Page,  pp.  42. 

FareweU  Letters  to  a  few  friends  in  Britain  and  America.  By  Wil* 
liaw  Ward,  of  Serampore,  on  returning  to  Bengal  in  1821.  12mo. 
pp.  250.     Bliss  &  White,  New-York. 

E$$ays  on  the  distingaishing  traits  of  Christian  character.  By 
Gardiner  Spring,  A.  M. 

Converfoiions  on  the  Bible.  By  a  lady  of  Philadelphia.  2d  edition. 
12mo.     2  vols. 

The  BeatUy  and  Stability  of  the  Gospel  Institations,  a  sermon,  deli* 
vered  tit  Angasta,  Georgia.    By  Rer.  William  T.  Brantly • 

A  Plea  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  A  dts- 
eonrse  delivered  before  the  Presbytery  of  New- Brunswick,  at  their 
meeting  in  Trenton,  Oct.  1818.  By  Philip  Lindsly.  2d  edition. 
pp.  32.     Trenton. 

The  Dut]^  of  observing  the  Sabbath,  explained  and  enforced.  By 
P.  Lindsly.    Trenton^ 

A  Discaune  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  delivered 
l^fore  the  University  in  Cambridge,  at  the  Dudieian  Lecture, 
March  14,  182h  By  William  E.  Channing,  D.  D.  8vo.  pp.  36; 
Cambridge, 

.  IdUere  addressed  to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists,  occasioned  by  Dr. 
Wood's  Letters  to  Unitarians.  By  Henry  Ware^  D.  D.  2d  and  3d 
editions.    Cambridge. 

ne  Omfenum  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  the  United 
States,  a  new  edition^  ratified  and  amended  by  the  General  Assembly 
nt  their  session,  May«  1821. 

SeriMWi  selected  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Moses  Hoge» 
D.  D.    8vo.     Richmond. 

A  Reply  to  Dr.  Ware's  Letters  to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists.  By 
Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Christian  Theology,  Aodover. 
9vo.    pp.  228.    Andover. 

Sermane^  by  the  late  Joseph  Lathrop,  D.  D.     New  series,  with  m 
memoir  of  the  anther's  life.     8vo.    Springfield. 

&rfnoi|S,  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature.  By  the  late  Anthony  Fos- 
ter, pastor  of  the  Second  Independent  Church  in  Charleston,  S.  Cw 
With  a  memoir  of  the  author's  life.     8vo.  pp.  335.     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  Reply  to  the  Review  of  Dr.  Wyatt's  Sermon  and  a  Mr.  Sparks* 
Letters  on  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  By  a  Protestant  Bpis- 
popalian.     8vo.  pp.  168.     Boston. 

A  Review  of  Rev.  Thomas  Andres's  Essay  on  Divine  Agency.      By 
Rev.  Otis  Thompson  of  Rehobolh.     Boston. 

•I  Remew  of  Dr.  Freeman's  Sermons.     Cambridge. 

TRAYELS— {iDclading  Voyages,  and  descriptive  Sketches  by  travellinsJ) 

Travels  through  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  with  an  accurate  des- 
cription of  Niagara  Falls.     8vo.  2  vols.     New-York. 

Letters  from  Paris  and  other  cities  of  France,  Holland,  &c«  Writ* 
ten  during  a  tear  and  residencein  those  countries,  in  the  years  1 8  If, 
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17,  18,  19  and  M,  with  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  altra^royaliets 

•ince  the  restoration.  By  Franklin  J.  Didier,  M.  D.  of  Baitimorek 

8vo.  pp.  376.     J.  V.  Seaman.     New- York. 

{Faretgn.)    italy.   By  Lady  Morgan.    2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  890.   New-Tork. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PMic  Docutnenis  relating  to  the  Jievo^York  Canals^  which  are  to 
connect  the  Western  and  Northern  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
wilh  an  introduction,  [by  C.  G.  Haines.]  Printed  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  New- York  Corresponding  Association,  for  the  promotion 
of  internal  improvements.     Svo.  pp.  lii.  484.     New- York. 

A  diicourse  on  the  state  and  prospect  of  American  Literatare,  de* 
livered  at  Schenectady  before  the  New- York  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society.     By  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  M.  D.  LL.D.  &c. 

Miscellanies.  By  the  author  of  Letters  on  the  Eastern  States. 
12mo.  pp.  156.     Wells  &  Lilly. 

General  Regulations  for  the  Army,  or  Military  Institntes.  Fob- 
ILshed  under  authority  of  Congress.    9vo.  p.  356.     Philad. 

Letters  on  the  Eastern  States.  By  William  Tudor.  2d  edition^ 
8ro.    Boston.     Welb  &  Lilly. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Az* 
aociation,  July  4.     By  J.  E.  Sprague,  Eso. 

Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  VoL 
IV.  part  2.  4to.     Cambridge. 

Plain  Truth — in  a  series  of  Numbers  ;  from  the  New-York  Daily 
Advertiser,  [on  the  Bank  of  the  U.  S.]  12mo.  pp.  40.  Wiley  k 
Halsted. 

^  (Foreign,)  EndUas  Amunment^^-^  collection  of  nearly  400  entertaining  eipa- 
riments,  in  Acoustics,  Arithmetic,  Cbemistrv,  Electricity,  Hydraulics,  Hydrofla- 
ties,  Magnetbm,  Mechanics,  Optics,  &c.  The  art  of  makiiig  rireworks,  lie.  2d 
edition.    ISmo.    pp.216.    Carey  &  Sons.    Philad. 

i3MMfi(f  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.    By  Dngald  Stewart   8to.  2 
▼ols.  in  one.    Boston 

A  Phih99phical  Treatise  on  the  Patsiam.    By  T.  Coran,  M.  D.    From  the 
third  London  edittion.    8vo.   Boston.    l2mo.   New-York. 


«  « 


^«*  We  mU  endeavour  to  give  an  Original  Review  of  CaptedA 
Parry's  Voyage  of  Disoorver^^  in  our  next ;  and  also  a  view  of  Mt$s 
WrighC4  work. 


4. 


